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METAL-WORKING IN HOMER! 


Iw discussing the transition from bronze to iron in Anatolia, Dr. Stefan Przeworski incidentally 
identifies Homeric conditions with the stage in the historical development of metallurgy which he 
calls Chalcosideric.* Professor Nilsson and Miss Lorimer * have argued briefly but effectively that 
the poems contain elements from different periods; but belief in an eî ° Homeric Society ° 
dies hard and justifies a more detailed examination of all the references to metals in the poems. 

Przeworski's transitional age began about 1300 B.c. in Anatolia and about a century later in 
Greece; in both it ended about 700 B.c. Before it began, bronze was the useful material for all 
industrial purposes, and the rare uses of iron were ornamental or magical, After it ended, iron 
was the nns industrial material, and the more malleable bronze was used for fine work or elaborate 
modelling. The characteristics of the intermediate period are: 1. Imitation of Late Bronze Age 
types in iron. 2. Simultaneous appearance of bronze and iron objects of the same purpose and 
type. 3. Inlay of bronze objects with iron. 4. Combination in the same weapon or tool of iron 
working and bronze ornamental parts. 5. Addition of iron working parts to bronze objects such 
as cult-wagons and utensils. 6. Use of bronze rivets on Iron weapons and tools. 7. Repair of 
bronze objects with iron parts (Przeworski 175-6.) Most of these characteristics are so technical that 
they are unlikely to be reflected in Rees Moreover, so many bronze objects were in common 
use at all periods. including the full Iron Age, that the most significant evidence may be taken to 
be the relative value of the metals, the relative fri suni of bronze and iron weapons and tools, 
and the degree of familiarity shown with the methods of the forge as distinct from the foundry. 

Jaded | by the number of times it is mentioned, yaAxos 1s beyond dispute the Homeric metal. 

f nouns, adjectives, and compounds are all included, the metals occur: * 


[Iliad reduced 


proportionately to 
length of Odyssey 


Iliad. Odyssey. Total. for comparison.] 
XGAKOS . . 322 97 418 [249 
Xxpudés . . . 131 105 23b [тот 
Spyvpos "I" 59 43 102 E: 
сібтроѕ . . . 24 25 49 |1 
Kaocitepos . а . : 10 ü то 


The only numerical difference of any importance between the two poems 1s that bronze and tin 
are mentioned comparatively seldom in the Odyssey. This is. the main reason why references to 
iron are there 25} per cent of the references to bronze, whereas in the Iliad they are only 7} p cent. 
The 816 passages are grouped below according to use, for estimating wealth and value in Table A, 
for decoration and fine craftsmanship in Table B, and for armour and tools in Table C. Table D 

athers together the few general references to sources and production and the metaphorical uses. 
supernatural ownership has been ignored if similar things made of the same metal are also used by 
mortals, but objects found omy in the possession of immortals or in the fairy-tale Palace of Alcinoos 
are marked by an asterisk, References are given for all but the most frequent and obvious uses. 
It 15 sometimes doubtful whether, for exam. le, a weapon 15 made of a metal or decorated with it, 
but on the whole the classification provides distinct groups which may be compared with the 
archaeological material. 2h : 2 м 

In the first group (Table A, p. 2) iron is paradoxically an indication of earliness, not of lateness. 

In Babylonia in the reign of Hammurabi iron was nearly thirty times more valuable in comparison 
with silver and fifteen to nineteen times more valuable in comparison with copper, than it was in 

i Much of this material was used for papers read to the venient translation of yokes though utensils were in fact 
Manchester Branch of the Classical Association and the Oxford copper, and copper ingots were probably preferred, since the 
Philological Society in 1948. I wish to thank Dr. C. H. tin content is reduced when bronze ingots are remelted. For 
Dach, F.R.S., for reading an earlier dañ and discussing weapons and ET found is tin, usually about 
some of the technical points with me. 3'15 per cent, but lead, arsenic, and antimony are sometimes 

2 Die Metallindustrie Anatolies (1939), 177. So also R. J. present, apparently as alloys and not merely as impurities 
Forbes, Metallurgy ia Antiguily (1950), 458. Both quote Andrew — (Przeworski, of. cit. pp. 59-110, and Hampe and Jantzen, Jd! 

E R. Arch. VII 1906}, 200, a$ Î cir authority. LII (1937), Bericht, DD. 34—5). Arsenic, w ich is now 1 to 

з M 4. P. Nilsson, Homer amd Mycemae (1933), 130-42. H. L. give greater tensile strength to wrought metal, would also 
Lorimer, Homer and the Momument: (1950), 111-21 (hereafter — improve the hardness and toughness of hammered castings. 
Monuments); since this appeared, I have been able to shorten. — Lead-bronze lacks hardness, but has good colour and greater 
my notes considerably. NE malleability. Lead is mentioned in A 237 and & 80 as soft 

è gíBnpos, as is clear in the description. of tempering in i and heavy. In 5 73, but not in o 460 and a 295, fjuwxrpow is 
491—4, ia strictly mild steel, a low carbon content being picked probably the alloy of gold and silver, All numbers refer to 
up from the charcoal; but the translation * iron ' is traditional, occurrences of words, not to objects, eg. the same s 
and it seems better to keep it than to vary the English word described four times as bronze counts as 4 and not as 1. ` 
for the same metal or to use ' steel ' for all the ferrous objects equals sign is used when the relevant parts of the lines are 
of Homer and the Early Iron Age. So ‘bronze’ is a con- identical. 
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the reign of Nabonidus.* It ap 


ars frequently as a valuable material in Hittite and Egyptian 


documents of the Late Bronze Age and features in the plunder won by Tiglath-pileser I about 


1100 B.C. and in the tribute paid to Tukulti-Ninurta I shortly after 900 B.C. ; but it is not mentioned 
in the rich plunder of Sargon II towards the end of the eighth century, because * iron indeed was 


nothing accounted of in his days." ° In the Homeric epics 
the exact value of a price, ransom, gift, or bribe, such as t 


ld is the normal metal for expressing 
e two talents which Aigisthos paid to 


TABLE À 













The Metals as a Form of Wealth 











Bronze. Iron. | Gold. | Silver, 
(a) General | J. 13: Od, 12 Il. 6; Od. 2 Il. 18; Od. 20 | Od. 2 
В 256. Z48=K979=—A1339= | 248 — K 379 — | В 229. 7148 = К 379 = А 133 = $324 = | K 35» 45 
Е 24 = фто, H473, 1137 = 133 — £324 — фто, Hifo = A 45 y 304, 126 — 
270, 305, K 315 — £289, X50, фто, Н 473, 268, 137 = 279, 365, К315 = IN 
340, 9 549, В 338, = 38 = v 136 — 1366 = Т 261 ^ 124, X 50, 340, 351, T 549, a 155, P 338, 
T231 — y 341, v 19, 308, 0425, у 301, #38 = 136 == 1231 = w 341. | 
ф 62, x 58 | 8 440, x 35, E А 327, v 1t, 218, 368, 
| о 207, 8 X 2 
(b) Specific Il. 1 fil, g; Od. 5 
Y 850 1122 = 264, £507, T2475 Ш 232, 
Y 269, 614, 751, 796, 5 129, 52b, * 393. 
1202 — t 274 | 


Gold . ES 24 . 


Bronze. 

Iron . у i н 
Silver a Е а = у 
Tm . : : Е j 





. liad 29, Odyssey 25, Total 52 
. dliad 13, Odyssey 12, Total 25 
Шай 7, Odyssey 2, Total 9 
Шад о, Odyssey 3, Total z 
Шай o, Odyssey o, Total o 


his watchman: only once is any other metal so used, in y 850-1, where the calculation of iron in 


terms of axes and half-axes seems likely to represent two different stages. | zc 2 1 
iron is usually in the form of spits, but they are characteristic of Dorian countries.™ 


are common ; 


Bronze axes as weights 


Gold and less frequently bronze are also the normal measure of wealth generally; Mycenae is * rich 


in gold’ and Sidon ‘rich in bronze,’ and great wealth is twice summarised in the phrase NON aes 


TTOAUY CAKOS. 7 


Silver is hardly used in this connexion; it ap] 
in which the bag of Aiolos is supposed to contain * gold and silver.’ 


it appears only in the two lines of the € dysse 
The iron which in H 473 * 


one of the things which the Achaeans barter for wine need not be thought of as a particularly valuable 


commodity, especially as gold does not appear in 


the list ; 


but both * the places in the Odyssey where 


‘ron is a form of wealth and five of the seven places in the Iliad consist of two repeated lines, yaAKos 


Te X puc ós Te TroAUKum Tós Te aibrpos 


. and 8E yuvaikas tügcvous rroMóv Te gíónpov. In these lines iron 


has a recognised place side by side with gold and other valuables in the assessment of wealth. 
"There is no trace of the decorative use (Table B, p. 3) of iron, common in the cast at the time 


when the metal was esteemed along with gold and attested for the Mycenacan area by small finds 


from sites from Syria to Boeotia." 


The tin bosses 


on the shield of Agamemnon and the tin 


fittings on the chariot of Diomedes have no archaeological parallels. Tin conical studs or buttons 
and a boss were found on a site near Volterra said to be contamiporaty w the Early Helladic 
ield 


period,?° but this is chronologically and geographically remote from a s | 
and numerous bosses, most resembles the Cretan shields of the Early Iron Age." The pn 


desi 


which, with its crowded 


which Achilles took from Asteropaios, yáAkeov, Фф Trépi yeUua фокуой kacgiTépoio &ифїбєбїлтүтоп, 
sounds like tinplate, though on a base of bronze and not, like the modern tin can, on a thin sheet 


of mild stcel. 
metals on a кипре 
technical improba 


So the gold and tin oluot of the 6ópn£ of Agamemnon can only be a facing of the soft 
т base. Since the melting point of tin is extremely low, there would be no 
ility in the coating of bronze with tin to give a silvery surface, and the tinned 


bronze plates on an iron helmet from Sutton Hoo * show that such a surface might be preferred 


to the natural colour of bronze; 


but there is no evidence for the practice in the Aegean. It 1s 


possible that the bosses and chariot fittings were also tinned, and that these passages reflect an experi- 


ment made at a time when precious metals were scarce. 


& See Przeworski, ofr. cil. Р: 149 for table of relative prices, 
based on the evidence of the Cuneiform texts given by 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien I, pp. 353 fF. 
* G. A. Wainwright, The Coming of fron, де X, p. 21. 
See also Przeworski, op. "Ib i and references in the 
tes, * Regüng, RE VII 973-6. 
' Specified weights were presumably in bar form, but 
certainly in o 448, cf. 469, and probably in most of the other 


places where gold or bronze are joined to clothing, cattle, 
and slave-girls, the wealth in metal would be in manufactured 


à 


orm, as much of it was in the fifth century, Thuc. И. 13. 4-5 


and VI. 46. 3. 


Bronze gleams beside gold, silver, electron, 


* » 61-2 sounds like, and perhaps originally was, a general 
description of wealth, but in^ ge Bi it is limited to БЕ the 
iron axes. 

в Mfomumenis, 111-15, 

19 Palace of Minos IL, | 
attention also to a ba 


. 169-70. Dr. Desch drew my 
| c of pure tin which he identified 
AE the finds from Thermi, Lamb, Excerations af Therm, 
pp. P 171-3, 115. It also is Early Bronze Age. 

A Monuments, 1 18 

ta The Sutton Hoo eee 25. I am told that such 
surface tinning would occur accidentally when tin was worked 
with new bronze or iron implements. 





` and ivory in the decorations of the 
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Palace of Menelaos. Since there is no evidence for wall decora- 


tion of metal in Mycenaean palaces, it could hardly be a genuine tradition from the Bronze Age, 
but it might be a mistake arising from the later discovery of an appi ages Tholos Tomb adorned 


nails 








with gilded bronze rosettes. There is a greater resemblance to the 
Pund in the Hieron of Athene Chalkioikos, and though 1 
to the Geometric sanctuary, there is in Athens Museum bronze plating which seems to have covered 





ronze plates and heavy bronze 
these cannot be shown to have belonged 

















TABLE B 
Metals as Material for Decoration and Fine Craftsmanship 
| Bronze. Gold. | Silver. | Tin. 
(a) Utensils | JH.2--1*; Od.4 | П. 13; 00.93 - 2* | N. 1 -- 1*; Od. 16 | т 
халай = cauldron; | Giras: 49, Z 220, ' 196, 101, 205 — | кратћр: `Р 741,5 615 = о 115, 
E 340 = к 350,| 0140. Y 4T. 472, X 315, o 121, v26t.| 1203, «957, 0104 — 122, 
8426, т469. Tri-| &Xuoo: A 774. Y 50 — 53,8 431,085, |. 0 275. Mns: argy = 
pods: ©84. xé-| уто, или: T248, 1670,| 533 = 1173 = «369 = 
wow: A630, x-| ar142— 558.x 357. йр: Yarg.| of 90 = p 92. démos : 
papos: E387" | Tpéyocs: | a137:5 553 = n 173 — | 8128. éÀapos: 5125, 132. 
| &359g — 6136 — p 92. Afgubor:| Aàpwsf = tool-box: € 413 * 
3 70 = 215. qÀ;: T 243, 253. Gage 
| фору: Ф ga, « 74. Айри]: Ш 705. | 
| Мусу: T 534. 7 wiwiw: x355 * | 
(b) Ornaments | Il. 3; Od. 1 Il. 16 -- 14 *; Od. 11 -- 18 * | 4.13; 0d. 12 -- 2* Hz 
On chariots: On chariots: К А * 503. On | On chariots: K438. On| On chariots: 
| &226 — K 322 — | houses: 573. mir: P52. Pins:| houses; 573. mr: P52.| T 503. 
393. On houses:| E425, £180, с 294, 1226, Beads: ópyupánhos —of sword : A34 — 
b 72 o4bo, а 296.  Zoomorphic: ^635,| 8 45 = Г 334 = П 135 = 
+290. Studs: A246, A 30, 633. On| T 372 = 6416, Гзбт = 
furniture: «200,  Rivets: M297. | N O10, H 303, E 405, 1 Bo3, 
Gifts to gods: y 274, * 185. Sceptres: |. 9406, x 261, à 97—of seat ; 
À 15 = 374, B 268, A g1, 569. Crest: | z 389, n 162, 855, x 314 — 
E612, T 383 — X 416. Girdle:| 566, x 341. On furniture; | 
£232* — x 545.*. Sandals: (341* | 146, y 200. Bridge of lyre: | 
1. = a97*5-445*" AGoy.*  Front-| 1187. Tables: x355." 
| lets of horses: E958," 363," 220,*| Statues: 491 * 
© 382.* Statues: т а", ' 100.* 
| Robots: = 375," qi." Seats: | 
6 436,* 442,* £299 + ypuosipoves: | 
ft, 4%: Od. 11 * | 
(c) Inlay on — | MT Л. в | H.a 
metal | £517 bis, 549, 562, 574» 577, 598 | E563, 598 2565, 574 
|| | 
(d) Overlay III. 9; Od. 9 IH. 4; Od. 3 П, з 
| On silver: 5 132,616 = о 116,3 232 = | Under gold: 3232 = 159, | оши: Л 25. 
v159. Omn homs: K294— y 3B4, | Hilt: A219, 9404. Scab-| ӘӧртЕ: Y „б! 
426, 437.  olpo: A25.  Armour:| bard: Agr. Baldrick : | 
B 872, 875 2036, © 43 = №25, | А 38, 480 
| K 439. Baldrick: A 41, A610 | 
1 : : liiad 45, -- 14.* UNIO 43 + 20,* Total 122 
Silver. в iliad z0 + 1,* Odyssey 51 + 2,* Total 54 
Bronze : Шай 5 + 1," Odpssey 5, Total її 
m. 7 : Iliad ©, rey ©, Total 6 
Iron . 5 Па o, Odyssey - О, Total o 


the door of a sacred building of Geometric date. Most probably the Homeric description reflects 
an oriental fashion which the Greeks of the Geometric period had just begun to imitate. There 
are also bronze chariot fittings and vessels, as there were at all periods; probably they were too 
ordinary to be worth mentioning more frequently. Silver studs often appen and especially in 
the Odyssey silver cups and bowls; otherwise the metal is not often used ın decoration. Gold is 
used to make a greater variety of objects, but except for the post-Mycenaean dress pins and fibulae 
they are all appropriate to any date at which the metal was available. 

Two processes are more interesting. The first is found only on the shield of Achilles. The 
combination of many metals to produce the effect of * painting in metal" is best known through 
finds from the Shaft Graves, Dendra, and Enkomi. In the Early Iron Age a few widely scattered 
finds, including a bronze fibula from Thespiai,!* have linear patterns inlaid in iron, but the precious 
metals are not used, and there are no pictorial designs. Both the metals and the technique used 
in the Bronze Age are known.!* Gold gave the yellow colour, whiter if alloyed with silver and redder 





A. J. B. Wace, BSA XXV, p. 950: Schuchhardt, Schlie- — pp. 313-16. Persson, Royal Tombs, рр. 48-51. Technical 
"i i ort b СПЕ in Batons 


man's Excavations, pp. 145 and 302. Guy Dickins, The Hieron repont һу Н. J. Ph -Alaia I, 381-9. 

f Atheme Chalkioikos, BSA XIII, pp. 245 Monumenis, 429. — Humíry Payne shown how improbable it is that the poly- 

CH H LX XVII 193, with fig. 2 and Pl. I. chrome style on vases is derived from metal-work, when the 
14 a Fibules grecques ef ortentales, fig. 30. known techniques of metal- i are quite different 
18 Рајасе of Minas IIl, pp. 111-33. Karo, Schachtgrdber, (.Necrocorinthia, 95, 67. 19 n. 2). 
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if alloyed with copper. 
is the method of producing black, b 
the alloy known as niello; the black back 
said to be a plate of iron and silver alloy. 

cut and hammered out of the cold bronze 


Silver was white, and copper was occasionally used for red. Less obvious 
by mixing powdered sulphur with lead, copper, or silver to form 
und of the Lily dagger from the fifth Shaft Grave 15 
epressions showing the patterns in blank outline were 
base. Thin plates of the inlaying metals were cut to 


the right shapes and hammered cold into the depressions. The niello was either ap lied in powder 


form and then fired, or first fired and cut out and then applied as a cold plate. 
the Iliad the description of the shield is definite and emphatic. 


smoothed by stoning down. In 
The 


t knew that a picture in yellow, white, and 


“he surface was 


lack (blood is mentioned, but is not said to 


be red) could be shown on a metal surface by a combination of metals, and it does not seem possible 
that he meant anything except the craftsmanship of the great age of Mycenae. The insistence on 


the colour effects is inexplicable if he had in mind a design worked 
but not in the differentiation of colours. There is, however, no 


be lifelike in every other way 


evidence that he knew how the effects were produced and some indications that he did not. 1 
e poet regards the workmanship as, in the most literal 


is no hint of the delicate process itself, and 


in a single metal, which could 


There 


sense, miraculous. Tin, so far as is known, was never used as an inlaying material, nor was KUavos, 
whether it means blue glass paste or lapis lazuli. Moreover, the poet explicitly gives a wrong 
explanation of how black was produced when he says that the soil turned black behind the plough 


although it 


was made of gold. Such small inexactitudes might mean only that 


the poet had not 


troubled to enquire into technicalities, but since he obviously took the keenest interest in the actual 
processes, they suggest that the passage does not reflect the work of contemporary craftsmen, but 1s 


an imaginative reconstruction 


masterpiece, An inlaid Mycenaean bowl or dagger | 
alter the process had been forgotten,'® but the descri 
traditional poetry, would lend itself more readily to adaptation. 


lor 


of the process of manufacture based on knowledge of a finished 


might have been preserved as an heirloom 
tion of such a treasure, per in 
The Homeric parallel is confined 


to the use of inlay in colour and perhaps some details of the decoration; the design as a whole, with 


its concentric bands and balanced series of narrative scenes, 


is much more like the embossed or 


incised Cretan shields or * Phoenician ' bowls than Деш, known from the Bronze Age. The 
t 


second process is the overlaying of one metal on another. | 
p ipis, and a bowl and a basket are silver ypuvo@ 5” ёті xêAea vapa 
| c presumably 


xpucóv n бр ро. 


twice provides a simile, ҳ 5° бте ті 


c gold oluo: of Agamemnon's édpné and the gold armour of mortal heroes ar 
similar, though the armour of Zeus may be thought of as solid. The process can be carried out in two 


different ways.!* A silver or bronze object can be covered, wholly or 


partly, by gold leaf, which is 


attached by rivets or pressed into grooves or simply hammered flat with a wooden mallet. Silver 


vessels with gold linings or with strips of go 


Dendra, and Berbati, while the meth 


ld riveted to rim and handle have been found at Mycenae, 
of pressing the gold leaf into grooves is used on statuettes 


of Baal from Ras Shamra.!? Similar use of detachable gold leaf continued into Classical times.*" 


On non-metallic surfaces it could be attached byan adhesive such as white of ej 
usually meant by gilding, however, an amalgam is produced between the go 
| tians used this process in the third millenium, but there is no 


by the use of quicksilver“! Тһе Е 


. For the process 
1 leaf and the base 


certain example from the Greek world before the seventh century. Traces are found on a silver 
figurine from Chios dated to the first half of the century and on a silver fibula from Cyprus which 


cannot be later. Neither gildii 
form, and the aptness of the simile depends on 


therefore nothin 


in these 4 м 
Armour and Tools (Table 


nor plating, however, involves the pouring of gold in liquid 
адо are > result, not on the pous | 
in the phrase describing the finished products is equally appropriate to either process.** 

hich affords evidence of date. Sr 
C, p. 5). On the battlefield, bronze is almost unchallenged ; this is why 


е verb KEK уте! 


lere 15 





ie Cf. BCH LXXI-II (194 





T 3 д ^ 148 E; Tecla ly 243-9 
and : а хмм. Th Ё theoret j bility 1% also shown by the 
presence of post-Mycenacan дес 


jects in Mycenaean tombs 
by accounts of ' Treasuries’ 


"Es. Aew: 1997, 377-90) and | 
eg: Paus, ii 15. 5, ix. 3 #3 51). 

7 J. L. Myres, 7HS LIII (1933), 29. 

!5 Blümner in Pauly-Wissxwa RE VIL, cols. 1575-7. 
Schaeficr, Cunejorm Texts Uf. Ret Shamra Ugarit, PI XXXIII 
| "Her, u/orm Text: of Rar Shanra Ugarit, Pl. XXXIII 
and XXXV. I. | 

*5 Horner Thompson, Harvard Studies, Suppl. Vol. I, pp. 183 IT. 

| Cf K. C. Bailey, The Elder Pliny's rs oa Chemical 
Subjects, Part I, Nai. Hist. XXXIIL 64-5, 100 and 123. Dr. 
Desch tells me that um rirum and ndrargyrum are the same 
p REN oo fee a a BS distilled n Souk af the 

з: BSA XLII, p. 88, fig. 5 and p. 89. Myres, Handbook of the 

mela Collection, p. 382, no. 3209. 

33 yiwo and its com * are generally used of liquids or 
of solids thought of as fluid, e.g. a stream of people or grain, 
a shower of leaves or feathers. But the idea of ' pouring 
from above" (M 284) passes easily into the simple idea of 
* covering" (£ 114, 0 319, 7 47). There is little resemblance 


to water in the heaped bodies of geese and sheep (* 539, E 141), 
still less in a wooden breastwork (2 257). So in M 473 
ombi is used both of knocking down sand-castles and of 
breaking a bow. The use of mepet dores not mean that 
the poet had in mind the pouring of liquid gold. Blümner 
suggests that ypvooydes, used in y 425 with yokes as an 
alternative, means either * gilder ' on the analogy of tmpryecern 
or ' gold-melter, because the goldsmith would generally use 
gold scrap which had to be melted down; it does not mean 
that ° gold-pourer ' was the way to describe ко 

24 бут тоб бтйртето À widparto, Schol. крайюз іп Homer 
means ' € ' a promise, threat, ctc., once * bold sway,’ 
but the use here is appropriate, especially if the word is con- 
nected, by true or false etymology, with x&pa, cf. Soph. O.C. 
473. So ме], Lexilogur, Even if it were part of ipa, 
it could hardly mean more than a combination of two metals, 
The verb in Homer is always used of mixing drink or bath- 
water, It would be the exact term for ‘alloy’ and means 
'adulterate ' in ágyupke ... mpós yakwóv xal póufibow xmpaniwo 
(Dem. XXIV. 214). CE produces a thin layer of alloy 
between the base and the outer skin, but the poet could not 
be supposed to know this. 
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TABLE C 
: Armour and Tools 


Bronze. — Jron, | Gold. Tin. 





(a) 


(i) Offensive — | Il. nw Г П.з; 04.2 П. 2 * 


Bp Hs iei: fi o Od. 18 
Arrow- Ide, ete. : ое: [Uf 395, Od ‘Obs, alinpos: Д 123 
heads ав" Ф423. Хах: 
Swords ES = E509," O 256 * 
П 136 = 7373, — 59403, 
DEIN. y aucén : 
26, 0 455, с 86, e 300, 
X495 
Battleaxe | N 612 
Mace | H 141, 144 
^ Club 4575 * 





А 49,* 6 605 * + 
#9 S 


+ 


11: ; Od. 3] 
Unspecified | xoX«ós-. [/. 38; Od. 15] 
fi) Panoply Il. 49; 0d. 7 
тањ 50:5 ИЛ 9]. корбо- 
сто шрот хак: 


| =H 


Е 


| s 
7 
(ui) Defensive E 0.58 
Shields 


mibnpos; т 204 = 
тїз i 


вии: Г == Р 44, ^33, 

M 295, LE acl Y 27 
ско: ыу, 223, 2 ЧЁ, 
259, 267, P268, Еп, 

Y 271. Boim: Р 493 

Helmets Г 20s = ¥ 861 = x 206, 
Z469, H12, K31, Ag6, 
| 951. М 183 = P 294 = 
"1397, М 184 = У 398, 


N 341, 714 = О 535, 
g 378 — у 102, yI = 
145, © | 
Body- во (NS 2 = 398, ¥ 561 qeotip: A237 | Greaves: 
armour bii Maas £ 513, 
sins Ht. n: aj. Ф 592 


Ө бә. opem АВ, | 
M 463, M 191, € 25, X 322 

fos IN ME еф зв® Л. 4 
| &yfus: A 133 Y 115. | Claspsofgreaves: 
Bowtip: A 111. King | 331 — A18 — 
of spear: Z320- | 11132 — T 370 
8495. Tassels of 


Бл Асса 





рентата руа ай 
($) Tools Ii. 43. Od. 12 П.е; Od. 1-- 8* Od. 1--1* 


Il. 9: села 





Axes and Adzes | таа: Хам: | Simile: A 485, 1393. 
nno ean *y 118 s162, | Axes; 1587 = 
244, 8507, Е418, © 309, | 997 = 114, 127, 
w 195 d ini mis 
i 328 = w 177 | 
Knives | холк: А 236, l 292, 294. ci5npes : E 34, F 30 | 
| T265, r532 = 145,0 173 | 
Farm tools | + 834 
Fish-hook: T 408. Grater: 


Scales: Ө a442. Cord: 
X 209.* бая АЕ? 
183,* A 70, 
122,* 141. 
ыш 162.* Door- 
hook: g0." Goad: 


| 
Chains: a 204 | Chains; N 36,* O 20.* | Door-hook : 
| ^640. Key: 97 É 


e: O 70 





Б ЕЕЕ 
ч 
—— 
ў Sone 
2 | 





Bronze š 4 : 
Silver Е : : 
Iron . А : 
Tin . i у 
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it is more common in the Miad. Defensive armour is discussed by Miss Lorimer in Monuments, 132— 
254, where references not given here will be found. The Minoan-Mycenaean body-shield had no 
metal face, and metal corslet and greaves were not worn with it, as their absence from the rich and 
undisturbed burials at Mycenae and Dendra, and now at Knossos,*® proves. At most, metal rivets 
may sometimes have been used instead of stitching,** and plated belts may have produced the sharp 
contours seen on some figurines?! Two types of bronze helmet are, however, now known. The 
Dendra example,*™ slightly resembling the more shapely helmets on the Boxer Rhyton, is otherwise 
арата. The L.M. ЇЇ find from near Knossos is the normal conical helmet of the period with 
a thin, bronze facing.* In the armour which became general some time after the fall of Knossos, 
the small shield seems not to have been metal-faced. No faces have been found, and no repre- 
sentation needs to be interpreted as metal, and though the negative evidence is here less strong, 
this is consistent with what we know of countries which may have influenced Greece. A bronze 
Mo dar irom Ialysos ® is similar to those of the Knossos bronze helmet. The type may be less 
rare than actual finds suggest; some may have been missed in excavations, since not everyone 
would recognise and reconstruct such fragile fragments, and some of the helmets represented 
without indication of material may be of metal?? It remains true, however, that the thin bronze 
facing was only one way, and not apparently a common way, of covering the non-metallic helmets 
ofthe period. Two foreign types of corslet are found on the fringe of the Mycenaean world, a scale 
corslet, long and belted with short sleeves and collar, which was current in Asia and Egypt from the 
fifteenth century and is worn by a royal huntsman on an ivory box from Enkomi in the thirteenth, 
and a “lobster ` corslet, made of bands covering the trunk from belt to neck, which is worn both 
by the sea-raiders at Medinet Habu and by the griffin-slayer from Enkomi. The latter was worn 
over a chiton which appears to have metal plates on the skirt. Mainland armour resembles that 
of the eastern Aegean so closely that the scale or lobster corslet would be expected there too, but 
the evidence for it is inadequate. There was a short, stiff garment, but noire indicates that it 
was covered with scales?! A bronze collar from the transitional city of refuge at Karphi, however, 
which probably belonged to a scale corslet, may be evidence for their use in L.M. III rather than 
in the later period, since the settlement continues Bronze Age traditions with few innovations which 
can be called Protogeometric.** No scales have been found, on the mainland or in Crete or Cyprus. 
A different type of corslet is shown on the Warrior Vase and Stele and on a few sherds.** A waist- 
length upper garment is worn over a short, sleeveless chiton, both sometimes covered with regular 
white dots which can only represent metal discs. Stripes down front and back, best seen on the 
Warrior Vase, are explained as lacing down the sides, not very satisfactorily, since similar stripes 
are shown along the hem of the chiton, and the horns on the helmet are drawn in their true per- 
spective. The RAE curve and the emphatic separation of the striped arca from the rest of the 

arment suggest rather protective plating or padding. A fragment of cloth fourteen layers thick 
rom a Mycenaean burial is thought to be part of a corslet.?* On the mainland leggings are con- 
spicuous and non-metallic. I do not think that the long leggings with knee-guards on the Mycenacan 
frescoes, coming right up to the crook of the knee behind and tied there, could have been worn if 
they had been of metal; ** possibly the unusual white colour represents Paced linen. Bronze 
ысу are known from Cyprus at a time when the island was in contact with Myc. ITIB-C but had 

eveloped a highly individual culture, especially in the use of metals.?* "There is thus evidence 
from the Late Bronze Age for three types of body armour made wholly or partly of metal, one of 
them at least worn by Mycenaeans on the Mainland, and for bronze helmets and greaves of the 
same shape as those made of other materials, but no evidence for bronze shield faces. 








= P, de Jong and M. 5. F. Hood, Late Minoan Warrior- are Mycenaean and have parallels on the Mainland. Since, 
graves, in BSA XLVIL, 243-77. however, they still seem to be less common than the type on 
** 46. 251 and Pl. 52. b. cf. Karo, Sehachtgraber, Pl. XXIV the Warrior Vase, I do not think that the conclusions reached 
no. 35, 116 and 241. Some of the rivets from the Shaft Graves on p. B below are affected. As evidence that bronze greaves 


may ave been used for the same purpose, were characteristic of the * Achacans' whom Memeptah 
** Jb. 260. defeated, reference is sometimes made (e.g. C. F. A. Schaefer, 
=a Monumenii, 225-7, and PI. XII. 2. Enkomi-Alasia I (1952) 342) to de Roudé in Rer. Arch. XVI 
= BSA XLVII, 256 and Pl. 50-2. (1867), 44, repeated by H. R. Hall. De Rougé tentatively sug- 
is Monuments, 211, 226 and Pl. XIII. t. gested à tes, poignards, cnirasses et cnémides, el wrtemtiter ees? ak 


10 E.g. on the badly-worn sherd shown Rim. Mitt. 59. 185, translation of a mutilated passage [== Mariette, Karnak, РІ. R5. 

7 Compare now a similar ivory from Old Paphos, [LN — Col. 61) describing booty taken from the non-Libyan invaders, 
May 2, 1953, р. 710, hg. B. Cnemides translates the sign for Гая (Budge, Egyptian Hirro- 
from адашы ee A. J. B. Wace, Myenae, Pl. 71. c. I, ана, Ancient Records of Egypt, (1906) ТИ, 251, as ° knives of 
the chiton may originally have been fringed, as in Monuments, copper'. "The cuirasses are obtained by ignoring a lacuna and 


РІ. ТИ ES taking foharna as a dcr. Mey. variant for lharin = Hebrew corslet 
= B5A XXXVIII, 136-41. (Budge, s.v. 851, 899, following Proceedings of the Soc. of Bib, 
5 To the examples in Monuments 200-1, add 44 1927, 251. Arch, X (1888), 472. I owe s references to Professor J. 
ss Studniczka, Ath. Mitt. XI, 2x £ and fig. « Černý.) In any case the * - - and copper razors ' were captured 
33 Rodenwaldt, Fries des Megarons von Клаў, 39. fig. 20 from ‘--, --, -men, Meshwesh, --." The Akaywash, Akai- 

and plate at end. washa, Ekwesh, or *A-qi-w 4a, with the other non-Libyans 


™ Murray, Excavations in © 51. These and other bronze probably appeared in the lacuna, but the unknown equi : 
E will be discussed by Mr. Hector Catling in an article to was not characteristic of them in particular, If further dis. 
Е и = я г T " 1 rs m pL Гур Е, у AEST 1, [ 
given me permission to refer, He has convinced me that they will increase the probability that their absence from the A 
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We have nothing Protogeometric except bronze shield bosses from Athens and Scyros. In 
Egypt the scale corslet persisted, but without possibility of contact with Greece. Geometric figurines 
wear broad belts, sometimes ribbed and certainly of metal; there is no evidence for other body 
covering. A few bronze faces from shields of pre-hoplite type have been found, none securely dated 
before 700 B.c.?' Bronze helmets are firmly attested för the cad of the eighth century.” Details 
of equipment are given on votive shields from Tiryns, variously dated to just before or just after the 
end of the Geometric rod. They have helmets with stilts, one rigid, and there are none of the 
mistakes which usually betray familiarity with hoplites. There is therefore a strong probability 
that ny at least reproduce pre-hoplite models, but we cannot have complete confidence in the 
unique features: leggings not of metal, patterned chitons with broad belts and gorgets, one of them 
curiously angular, very convex shields, one cross-hatched and possibly of wicker-work, others with 
plain faces and hatehed backs which might represent a metal face on leather. Early in the seventh 
century hoplite armour appears on Protoattic and Protocorinthian vases. On East Greek pottery 
figures are rare, but where armed figures are shown the equipment is the same.4® Helmets and 

aves were always of bronze. Shields sometimes had bronze faces, but more often a bronze 
lazon was nailed on to a wooden shield." The bronze corslet of front and back plates clasped 
down the side was necessarily short, and was superseded, in the sixth century in East Greece, and 
somewhat later on the mainland, by a leather corslet with bronze studs.” 

There are serious gaps in this evidence, and the argumentum ex silentio is rightly suspect, especially 
as new excavations reveal exceptional objects. With good will, it is possible to force the Homeric 
evidence into conformity with almost any period. The following arguments are not based on firm 
facts, but are an attempt to use style to supplement the defective archaeological evidence. Stock 
ериш must, at the time of their invention, be natural descriptions of the normal attributes of the 
class of objects described; it is unreasonable to suppose that they could be derived from individual 
objects with exceptional characteristics or from objects known only among foreigners. The question 
to be asked is not, ' Is there any object from this period to which this description could conceivably 
apply? ` but * Is there any period in which this would have been a natural description for this class 
of things?’ Such descriptions are likely to be contained in metrical phrases with fixed habits, and 
so may (but need not) be preserved for a long time. When there are not such metrical phrases, 
but in the course of the narrative objects are assumed without explanation to have certain charac- 
teristics, 1t is probable that they were familiar to the poet of that part of the narrative. Individual 
objects descri as exceptional are in a category by themselves; they may preserve, with varying 
degrees of accuracy, the memory of obsolete types, or they may be foreign rarities known from trade 
or hearsay, or they may be poetic inventions. I have tried elsewhere ™ to show that the epithets 
for helmets which are stylistically ‘ traditional’ describe non-metallic helmets of types which go 
back to the Bronze Age, and that the variety and irregularity of the epithets for metal suggest that 
they belong to a late stage of the epic language, when bronze helmets came into use again in the 
eighth century. A good example of the third category is the boar’s tusk helmet, a unique and 
precise reminiscence of a normal Mycenaean type. In the same way, a tough actos and a round, 
bossed &crmís arc * in the tradition" and reflect the shield types which seem to have been normal 








is a Geometric characteristic. The solitary yseexwyusu; of XLVIIL :—2,fig. 1-4. This is enough for my argument, but I 


H 41 is not in its context likely to be a genuine reminiscence of 
the Bronze Age. It is more probable that it appeared at a 
time when hoplite greaves were taken for granted and that it 
replaced a word which was metrically objectionable; pee 
himê, since - (ol № к’ d&yasccájavo: X) very rarely 
deese Its natural quantity in hiatus (Monro, Honwric Grammar, 
$ 350]. | 

?? 'The shields from Palaikastro may be cult objects | Benton, 
BSA XXXIX, 52-54; XL, 52-4, B2). The votwes (H54 
XL, Pl. 27, 17) are more utilitarian, Omphalos shields: 
Olymbis IV, PL 62 no, 1006-7; from Cumac, Mon, Ant, 
XIII (1903) 246, fig. 24, and fairly commonly from Italian 
sites; from a sixth-century warrior grave in Macedonia, 
Filow, Die arch. Nekropolis von. Trebemischte, no. 122, fig. 100, 
2-4. Lambda shields: owilles de Delphes, V. 25, fig. 99: 
from Idalion, Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de l'art dani PM 
III, 869, fig. 636. Spike shield: ib. fig. 639. The Italian 
shields are discussed by A. Akestrém, Der geometrische Stil in 
fialien, 68, 102 f., 119 ÉL, and Pl. 28; he dates the earliest to 
the first quarter of the seventh century, but he chronology 
involves lowering Thucydides data for the foundation of 
Syracuse; for criticism see T. J. Dunbabin, ТА Western 
Greeks, арк t, especially 466-70. | 

= Mis Lorimer (Monuments, 233) concludes from the absence 
of metal, except for one very small tube which may be a crest 
holder, in Geom. graves that helmets were of perishable 
material, She accepts, however, bronze Geom. helmets on: 
figurines from Olympia and Delphi, Pl. XVII. 3: pyxis from 
Argive Heraion, Pl. XVII. 2: armourer, є. 700 в.с. АЈА 


think that Geom. helmets with rigid stilts ( Monuments, fur. 12, cf. 
similar helmets such as Matz, Gesch. d. gr. Kunst I Pl. 29b—31) or 
metallic ribbing (Matz. op. cit, Pl. 272. "Apy. AcXr. I, 273, fig. 40) 
and probably those with heavy crests (Olympia IV, РЇ: 16, 
no, 242-3, JdI 14. 84 fig. 42 and 85. ne. dt or offset contours 
(A.M. 17. 211-15, fig. 2, 3 and 4 and Pl. X. 2, 4.7. 1084. 
Pl. 9. 1, 1885. p. 131 and 199) are bronze, and that many 
others may be. That would take bronze helmets well back 
into the eighth century. The descendants of the. types. are 
clcar in the seventh, stove pipe, stilted, Corinthian and conical 
(H54 XL. Pl. 31. 17, Pl. 28. 31, Pl. 32. 23, Matz, op. cit. Pl. 38. 
a, and the archaistic ribbed helmet, i4. PI. 69). Montelius, Diz 
állerem. Kultur m Il. p. 310 shows Assyrian helmets which 
might well have been thought to be non-metallic if actual 
examples in metal had not been found, 

= Lorimer, Monumenti 170-1, dates before 700 в.с., Hampe, 
Die. Gleichnisse Homers, 38, to early seventh century, and J. M. 
Cook. Dn Maz Ii 207, to after 680 pc. 

"Iuhl, Wns III, по. 117. QGConze, Melische Theneefasie, 

Pl. III. cf. BSA XLII, p. 88, fin. poan 

u Hampe, Nene Funde aus бут ia, Die Antike XV. 25, 
' Nur die wenigsten waren aussen ganz mit Bronze überzogen. 
Bei den meisten war—das hat sich jetzt hera ellt—diec 
eee Walbung nur mit cinem Schildzeichen aus Bronzeblech 

" Pfuhl, o. cif. no. 140, 218-19, 225, with comments in 
text. On r.f. vases it 15 normal, 

" CO XLI, 109 f. 
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from Myc. IIT until almost the end of the Geometric period; ** but in the narrative all shields are 
assumed to be made of several layers of leather or hide, with a bronze face. This cannot be derived 
from the hoplite shield, of which the distinctive feature was not a bronze face on hide but a bronze 
blazon on wood. It could be the single handgrip shield found in outlying districts in the seventh 
century, but since there is no trace in the narrative of the hoplite shield, which the Greeks them- 
selves had by that time adopted, it is virtually certain that it represents its predecessor. The shields 
of Achilles and Agamemnon belong to the third category; both seem to be normal pre-hoplite types, 
the former poetically embellished with a reminiscence of Bronze Age inlay work, and the latter 
overburdened with a gorgoneion in an inorganic couplet which must be an unassimilated variant 
derived from its рор шу in the seventh century. The stylistic behaviour of body armour is 
different. Firstly, fully traditional epithets of the Achaeans are yoAxoyitwves and tukvýmðeç.*5 
It is most improbable that in the Geometric period poets invented epithets derived from A 
so insignificant that the artists иа it а а althou h they were readily applied to 
the hoplite, they are not natural descriptions of his short, stiff plate corslet and flashing bronze 
greaves. They are, however, pen ely lappy as epithets of the soldiers of the two centuries ending 
с. 1150 B.C. All three types of corslet are aptly called chitons, since the scales, discs, or plates cover 
skirt as well as upper body, and conspicuous leggings are especially characteristic of the Mycenacans. 
Secondly, the narrative never presupposes metal greaves, and usually assumes that there is no 
strong body protection behind the shield; but in a number of places in the Jiad a weapon meets 
а борт ог ортко yuaAov strong enough to resist it and often explicitly or implicitly of metal4™ Аз 
noun or compound adjective 63pn£ occurs forty-one times. (a) One line destroys the sense of an 
otherwise coherent piece of pre-hoplite fighting in Г 358 = H 252 and overloads Menelaos in A 136. 
(2) Single lines or couplets can be removed without injury to sense or syntax in B 543-4, A + = 
© 62-3,7 Z 322, A 436, N 265, 342, TT 804 (which I suspect because Apollo’s action is ludicrous) 
апа Т 361.1 (с) The 8ópm& cannot be removed without some loss or considerable rewriting in 
B 529, 830 (where Awo8apn€ is exceptional, but may be contrasted with leather) A 133 — Y 415, 
A 489,7 E 282, ^ 234, 373, T (where by stopping to strip Agastrophos Diomedes gives Paris a chance 
to wound him), N 371,T 397,t (where xó&xeos can be removed by deleting 372 — 398 but a бер 
strong enough to stop a spear is in the narrative), 507 | = P 314,+ N 587,1 591,* which is needed to 
tell what happens to Helenos' arrow and protects de cmi ls Ë 99,7 100, 189,+ which could 
easily be detached, IT 173,7 unless 168—99 are omitted, P боб, where at a turning point in the fight 
a Bapné strong аш! to break a spear is integral in a vivid description of the use of chariots, € 460, 
which contains a useful reference to the loss of Achilles’ arms and protects = 610,+ and ¥ 819, though 
the whole duel in armour could be sacrificed without regret. The arming formula lf 332 = A 19 = 
IT 133 — T 371 does not in itself indicate material. It is convenient here to add the Hird category 
of corslets described as in some way exceptional. In T 332-3 Paris as an archer wears no corslet, 
and borrows one which must fit. In © 1951 Diomedes’ corslet made by Hephaistos comes in a. 
detachable parse 184-97 with a team of four, wine-drinking horses which are addressed in the 
dual, a unique solid gold shield, and a unique belief in the almost magical efficacy of the enemy's 
armour; it is best regarded as an addition by a rhapsode or poet who perhaps thought Hector's 
Üppis insufficient to provoke Hera's indignation. In A 19-28 t Agamemnon's corslet has several 
connexions with the "lobster" type seen on the Enkomi Griffin-slayer; it comes from Cyprus, it is 
made of bands of metal, and it covers the body above the belt (A 234). It seems certain that the 
poet is drawing on Late Bronze Age epic more freely adapted than the description of the Boar's 
usk helmet in the Doloneia.** In O 529 f. f the corslet of Meges is exotic and yud&Aoimiv &pnpóra, 
apparently a fine specimen of the normal type. In Y 560 f. + the corslet given as consolation prize,“ 
and a necessary part of the narrative of the chariot race, is inadequate without 561-2. The only 
exceptional greaves are made by Hephaistos (E 459, 613, T 369-70, ® 592). The divine smith must 








5* On this page, a dagger f indicates tûpnê certainly of tectunbes(-as) ‘“Ayonol(-ods) M. gt, Od. 5, btolpa Od. 5. 
metal, | wibe appear in arming scenes with &ogn£, sword, helmet, 

^ Since there are a few unmistakable references to the body and one (Г 330-8, T 359-91) or two (A 17-46, M 131-44) 
shield, it is probable that both words go back earlier, the Greek spears, but not in those with shield, helmet and single spear 
word odo; perhaps being the Helladic Tower-shield, qûm (Е 736-47, О 12527, 479-82). This in fact agrees with their 
Tüpyow and the non-Greek dems the Minoan Ване. introduction in ус. ПІ, though it is unexpected in passages 
SupiPpdin and wobrwexts. What survives is a small group of so easily compounded of a series of formulae, 
phrases and details which vary the narrative without altering ** Poulsen, Der Orient s. früher. Kunst, 170, notes that snakes 
Hs course. In their ducl, Aias outdoes Hector at cach stage, were not a Mycenacan decorative motif. The coloured 
but his actions are the same. bands of the long scale corslet ( Monuments, fig, 17) are an attrac- 

** At end of line, "Aya Xolexyriówov 24. so with Argives tive pus but conflation of two Bronze Age types, though 
хдмон A бо хош "ушш Кар Мо Pe ee 
хаАкох „ Халюоуітомю "Аус 7. М 439 4T i we. It is more probable that the - 
may bc a solitary survival of the same tradition; ie UM tioned! the corslet wh ds рот касы 


en it was relevant and left it out when 
more like an adaptation of yodxoyituxs to the tem of N it was not (® 179-83) than that a ие introduced "it in 
ait 397-8. южорибрінос усл may also elong here, ¥ because the w was aimed low in È (Monuments 


nd xycAwopueTAS, which is put with it for consistency in The deduction of a corslet from wounds in the helly ia de btfu 
Table C but seems in the poems to mean * with bronze helmet "; The advice у in bayonet drill to ае ыу ма 
уа 


it is used 8 times out of g of Hector, cf. xopviaiokes and Z 469. does not im modern corslet, 
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usc metal, but the choice of * soft tin’ is proof that the poet did not conceive of effective bronze 
greaves; he apologises for the impossibility in (D 594, 8:00 5" fjpuxaxe Bópa. Tin has no charac- 
teristic epithet. Tin bosses are once Aeuvwol (A 35), and tin-plating is once gaeivds (* 561). 
УЕОТЕУКТО$ (Ф 592) is neutral, but éxvóg (X 613) is decisive. ince bronze greaves are neither 
traditional nor contemporary anywhere else in the poems, the solitary yoAKoxvypiSes must be a 
later adaptation, perhaps to remove a metrical осо авг With this exception, the poems con- 
sistently ignore the hoplite’s flashing greaves, In contrast the Oapn€ is associated with metal in 
twenty-two of the forty-one places in which it occurs, and of these only one is objectionable and 
sixteen are difficult to remove; in fact, it is rather more firmly embedded in our text with metal 
than without. It tends to appear in the least traditional contexts, and it behaves in a less traditional 
way than even bronze helmets and shields,** so that it cannot be explained as a verbal reminiscence 
of the Mycenaean corslet. Miss Lorimer argues that * the epithets and phrases which describe the 
corslet as of metal ' are interpolations of seventh-century equipment.** The only other ‘ hoplite 
interpolations * which she detects are the repeated line [ 358, etc., N 339-44, and B 542-4, and even 
if we admit these, the incorporation of a new piece of armour is a more serious matter. Since the 
epic tradition successfully resisted contamination by so much that was impressive in the new tactics, 
it would be odd if it had found a small, but on the whole not uncomfortable, place for one shy 
intruder. There is, however, no alternative if we accept the identification, made by Pausanias 
(X 26.5) and the scholiasts, of ywaAo with the plates of the hoplite corslet, yu&Aotciv &pnpóra being 
taken to mean ' composed of two plates ' on the rather doubtful analogy of 1 212. ‘The identification 
is not worth much, since it was inevitable when the plate corslet was obsolete and regarded as heroic. 
All that the Homeric passages require is a leather tunic fitted with bronze plates at belly, nipple, 
and shoulder, where the shield was likely to expose the body, and such plates, curved for the wearer's 
comfort, could well be called yeaa. The interdependence of the parts of the hoplite panoply does 
not ресе an experimental stage; bronze helmet and blazon appear before greaves and plate 
corslet, and there were later experiments with ° aprons °, and thigh and ankle pieces. The obvious 
way to meet, for instance, Asiatic archery was to strengthen the leather tunic with plates which 
would not interfere with mobility. The absence of plates from Geometric graves proves nothing, 
since they are poor in metal and there 1s no reason, from Homer or archaeology, to think that the 
dead were burnt or buried with their complete equipment. Prothesis amphorae at most show a 
sword, suspended above a corpse which is sometimes dressed in a shroud. Evidence from vase 
aintings of living figures cannot be expected, since such a corslet would not alter the silhouette. 
here 15 therefore never likely to be any evidence except the Fiad itself. The hypothetical 
adaptors bold enough to make this one innovation were too timid to introduce a recognisable 
hoplite corslet, They were presumably most drastic in reshaping the death of Hector. X 321 f. 
TOU 5€ xal &AAo Tócov piv Eye ypoa yaAKex Tevyec, etc., of Р 194 GuBpota Tevyen Siive, 210 “Extopt 
5° росе тебує” ёті хрої, 214 те0уєсі Ааџтгӧреєоѕ. Өрт is not mentioned, but on any rational reading 
Hector, with only his throat exposed, had bronze on his shoulders which a shield could not protect. 
It is simpler to admit the occasional presence of a Geometric corslet which had only begun to make 
its way into the tradition.*® Small accessories are made of gold and silver, as they might be at 
any date when the metals were accessible." ‘The gods are not bound by human laws of probability ; 
Apollo can have silver bow and gold sword and Artemis a gold distaff. Gold is correctly used fbr 
lay on Achilles’ shield, but the poet apologises for the metal’s supernatural strength, xpuas yap 
Epúkore, Spa oto, Y 268 = @ 165. The only anomalies are the gold shield of Nestor, the inner 
layer of gold on Achilles’ shield, which is inexplicable except as a misunderstanding of the use of 
metals when the shield was made, and the gold distaff once given to Helen. This verisimilitude 
is remarkable in poems where so many human possessions are of divine origin, and justifies the 
search for historical counterparts to objects which might otherwise be explained as poetic fantasy. 
Weapons and tools are less ambiguous. If the supernatural is omitted, there are in Homer: *4 





“It has 19 different epithets, used only 18 times in all. graves had bronze rings, BSA XLVI, 267, no. Il. 4, 271, 


Scone (1:1) always comes before the carsura and бёр (6) no. Ш. 14, and 275 no. V. 7. їтїфйр are unparalleled ; 
at the end of the line. Other cases have no preferences. the gold ornaments from Schliemann's Shaft Graves, as is shown 
xal BrmAdos fprrero Bógn£ (A 133 — Y 415) may be a misunderstood by s from the new Grave Circle, were not worn on the legs 


a 


formula. (ILN 6 March 1954. 365, fig. 19). штра апа зосттђи аге too 
w BSA XLII, 114. obscure to be used as evidence. 
® A late figurine, de Ridder, Les Bronces antiques du Галате I, 9 See p. B above. 

Pl. 14, no. 124, shows a simple use of round, concave plates, ?^* The classification of cé; etc, depends on the context, 


Geometric bronze helmets are certain, but none has been Often there is reference to a specie weapon or tool, For 
found. Starr, Nuzi I, 476-0 and II Pl. 126 D, J, shows cutting throats or wax, mutilating an enemy and peeling bark, 
fifteenth-century plates * which could only be used when sewn a knife or dagger seems most suitable; in FT 271 = 1 252 
on to a stout fabric or leather base": it is known from the texts Agamemnon cuts off hair with the uéryapa which he carries 
that 10 2 were needed for one garment but only 4 were beside his sword. Perhaps Y 412, where horses are to be 
found. Valeton su ed this meaning of yooka in Mnemosyne butchered, should go with them, but it has been grouped as 
47 (1919), 185 f. T à bronze corslet any kind was original, я unspecified = a class which consists almost entirely of the 
it is easier to explain the inorganic lines in which it seems weapons in such phrases as Beboiypivos Ofil халиф, ап there- 
intrusive, fore in fact mainly refers to spears. T 222 is a good example 
5i For the gold ring on Hectors ar sec Monuments, of ambiguity, since yodsds is equally appropriate to the weapon 
260; three the four spears from the L.M. II warrior = in battle or to the sickle with which it is compared. | 
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Bronze. Iron 

Bronze only. Spear-heads : . . - 5 121 — 
Swords т * * à = 12 

Battle-axe з : : : : t == 

Fish-hook E ^ E : > i — 

Grater . i : i — 

Key a а i = * * = I چ‎ 

Bronze and iron. Weapon unspecified . . 53 2 
Axes and adzes : . : : ‘ 9 12 

Knives or daggers. . : : Е 7 2 

А heads . : : я А 2 b 1 

Iron only. Macc . ў s à . : : — 2 
Agricultural tools . у : 7 Е — 1 

Chains = = = = + » = — i 


For comparison, only a few examples need be taken. Firstly, in the full Bronze Age luxury weapons 
as well as small ornaments were sometimes made of iron. Few actual specimens have survived; 
most of the finds described by Przeworski belong to a later stage. A Hurrite bronze sword, found 
at Nuzi in the stratum below that occupied ¢. 1475 B.c., has a double hilt of iron, the opposite of 
the Transitional Period practice of making the working parts of iron. An axe-head from Ras 
Shamra, with iron blade in gold-inlaid bronze socket, is not later than 1350 B.C. In the Tomb of 
Tutankhamon there was a dagger with iron blade and richly ornamented hilt; the other iron 
objects from the Tomb are an amulet and head-rest, certainly ritualistic, and sixteen miniature 
chisels, too thin for practical use and best explained by supposing a magical significance. An iron 
axe-head from Boghaz Keui is dated to the thirteenth century; so far metal finds on Hittite sites 
have been few. The texts are more informative. Egypt was outside the area in which iron- 
working developed. The gifts of Tushratta, King of the Mitanni, to Amenhotep III included 
‘ one hand-ring of iron, overlaid with gold . . . five shekels of gold are used on it,’ and * one dagger, 
whose blade is of iron, whose haft is trimmed with lapis lazuli, fastened with gold . . . whose 
hanger is of variegated stuff, of violet-purple, twice overlaid with gold; fourteen shekels of gold 
are used on it.’ ^ The Mitanni expected a pro} er return from the abundant gold of Egypt. A 
fragmentary letter from the reign of Hattusil III makes excuses for failure to deliver iron from 
Kizwatna, because ° It is a bad time to make iron.’ °” Mesopotamia, Eastern Anatolia, Syria, 
and Palestine were the regions where the new metal established itself most rapidly. Yet as late as 
c. 1100 B.C. Tiglath-Pileser I in describing his exploits mentions bronze tools and an iron weapon: 
‘I took my chariots and my warriors and over the steep mountains and through their wearisome 
paths I hewed a way with рк of bronze, and I made pasan a road for the passage of my 
chariot and my troops.’ ‘ Four wild bulls . . . with my mighty bow, with my iron spear, and with 
my sharp darts, I killed.’ *® Secondly, there are the sites where bronze and iron objects of ordinary 
use have been found together. Provided that there 15 reason to think that the objects are rouen 
contemporary, the absolute date is not important in this connexion. In Iran, froma level at Tepe 
Giyan carlier than 1100, a few iron spear-heads, arrow-heads, daggers, armbands, rings, and awls 
were found with copious bronze weapons and tools. At Tepe Sialk, in Necropolis A of the twelfth 
to eleventh centuries, the excavator says that bronze was used for the manufacture of weapons, 
mentioning daggers, spear-heads, arrow-heads, and sickles; only one dagger and one javelin-head 
of iron were found. In Necropolis B of the tenth to ninth centuries, both metals are freely used, 
often in combination; the excavator mentions spear-heads and axe-heads of bronze only, one 
bronze and one iron sword, many bronze and one iron dagger, arrow-heads, knives, tridents, and 
horse-trappings of both metals, sickles and chafes of iron only.5^ In central Anatolia, at Ališar 
Hujuk IV-V, spear-heads, axe-heads, knives, chisels, and fibulae of both metals were found with 
daggers and one sword of iron and pins, tweezers, and similar small objects of bronze, ®! At Gerar 
in Palestine, in the levels before the destruction which Albright dates с. 950 в.с. bronze 1s normal, 
and there is nothing of iron except two knives, two spear-heads, a dagger or spear-head, and an 
object of uncertain use; in the later tenth-century levels bronze is mainly confined to small objects, 
and iron is normal not only for weapons but for large agricultural implements. At Beth-shemesh 
the iron finds in the earliest levels are mainly weapons, in level I1I-IIa of about 1000 B.c. a chisel 
and sickle were found, and thereafter iron implements, including agricultural tools, are normal.** 
Coming nearer to the Greek world,™ we find in the Late Cypriote III level at Idalion one sword 





38 Ор. с. рр. 138-44 and 149-52. Cf. especially Star, è Ghirshman, Feuilles de Sialk IT, рр. 9 and 45-9. e 

Nuzi I рр. 194. 470 and 475 and Pl 125 Kk, Ugaritica I, ü DIP XIX, figs. 360-2; XXIX, figs 494-502; XXX, 

chap. 3, : Darter, ¢ Tomb of Tul-ankh-amen II, Fl. fig. Itr. | 

Һар. а, Carter, The Tomb of Tut-anth II, Fl. fig. a1 : re 

LXXXVII B g. LXXVII B, LXXXII A and IIT, PI. XXVII. © For sites in Palestine see G. E. Wright, fron: the date o 
s Mercer, The Tell el-Amarna Tablets | no. 22, pp. 84 and ids introduction info common wee in Palestine, AJA XLIII, рр. 458 ff. 


6s, cf. no. 25. | * L.C. III at Idalion, 5СЕ И, 5978. C.G. generally 
9" Luckenbill, A. J- Sem. Lanz. X XXVII, p. 206, SCE I-III pasim. A few objects not assigned to one particular 
38 fd, Ancient Records ef Assyria and Babylon I, no. 222, cf. period are omitted. In the discussion. of types in. IV. 3, 
no, 235 and 247. p. 212, the difficulty of fixing the chronological sequence. of 


p een and Ghirshman, Feuilles de Tepe Ghiyan, p. 44, — metal objects is emphasised. 
pl. 8 ff. 
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and five knives of iron and two knives, four arrow-heads, three awls, one chisel, and one spear- 
head of bronze. For the island as a whole, the objects which the Swedish Expedition assign to the 
Cypro-Geometric period are: 


Bronze. Iron. 

С.С.Т. —  Spear-heads Е . ` 2 2 
Fibulae . ў E : : : 9 1 

Pins . . А : : h Ў 5 -— 

Knives  . : I . - : — 5 

С.С. П. Spear-heads : : : I Я 3 б 
Pins . : - è ` . : : : 3 a 
Shepherd's crook Е : : [ à В I — 

Fibula . я . a . . : 13 — 

Knives . А å к = : : : -— 14 

Axe-head . ' . 8 , : | — І 

С.С. III.  Spear-heads . . . . - . * 1 : 
Arrow-heads — . ; i . . . : 2 33 

Pins . i i à : s ; : Д 3 1 

Рае . в è A ; Е : : 16 — 

Shovel š T i ‘ ; . ь è i — 

Knives i ; : х : . : — 16 

Dagger . . . . = I 


In Crete stratified deposits containing bronze and iron are lacking. At Karphi bronze tools (18 
knives, 4 awls, 1 engraver, 2 sickles, 2 saws, and 1 adze) are more numerous than weapons (1 sword, 

daggers, 1 spearhead, and 3 arrow-heads). Iron was used, since 1 knife, 1 fibula, and 1 nail were 
found in tombs with bronze fibulae, pins, rings and only one tool, and 2 fragments in the city. The 
excavators suggest that the newly-introduced material was too valuable to leave behind; another 
reason for taking the iron implements may be that they were the ones in use when the site was 
abandoned, but the absence of discards suggests that they had not long been common.** In Proto- 
geometric Vrokastro 7 spearheads were found close together in one room, 4 bronze, 1 bronze 
and iron, and 2 iron. Ch. T. : contained a mass of not less than 25 iron swords, knives, and 
daggers, and an iron axe, adze, and chisel, and Ch. T. 3 contained a bronze saw.** On the Greek 
mainland one house at Malthi contained 6 knives and 1 chisel of bronze, and 1 dagger and several 
blades of iron, all locally made; the site is L.H. III, but in so remote a region may be contemporary 
with Protogeometric elsewhere.*5 In the 59 Protogeometric burials in the Kerameikos described 
by Kraiker and Kübler, the objects found were: ** 


Bronze only—1 ring, 2 ornaments, 1 bowl. " 
Bronze and iron—spear-heads, 3 bronze, 1 iron: fibulae, 4 bronze, 1 iron: pins, bronze in 
6 graves, iron in 21 graves: 3 bronze shield bosses, 1 with an iron loop. 

Iron only—4 swords, 3 knives, 2 daggers, 1 arrow-head. | 
At Perachora from the Geometric temple of Hera Akraia and therefore not later than c. 725 B.C. 
came one spear-head and one dagger of iron, and one bronze fish-hook, and from the temple of Hera 
Limenia, not earlier than c. 750 B.c., arrow-heads, fish-hooks, and votive javelins of bronze.** "The 
undatable iron objects in the later temple here and at Olympia have no significance, but it is worth 
noting the bronze objects found among the Olympia votives: all except 2 of c. 250 arrow-heads, 
numerous axes, a very small proportion of the spear-heads, no swords, knives, or sickles.™ 

Clearly the poems do not represent the Mycenaean Age or the full Iron Age. They differ from 
the transitional period in two important ways. Firstly, iron tools did not historically precede iron 
weapons, frequently though the assertion has been made.'9? Przeworski notes that in many lands 
weapons were being made of both bronze and iron at a time when tools were still bronze." So 
Е. G. Forbes says of iron in the period 1200-1000 В.С. in Asia, “ Now not only weapons but more 
and more agricultural implements were manufactured,’ ** and G. E. Wright “that at Tell el Farah 
and Gerar iron was introduced for weapons, including knives, and for jewellery in the late twelfth 
and eleventh centuries, while in the tenth it was also used for common agricultural implements.’ Lig 
Secondly, iron was not used earlier for those implements which in Homer are sometimes of iron 
than for those which are always of bronze. Blades generally appear first and establish themselves 
as normal most quickly, probably because the technique of hammering was most suitable for them, 
but spear-heads are among the earliest iron finds, and become common quite as quickly as axe- 
heads. Iron is difficult to work and, though at first the chances of failure must have been consider- 
able, the successful iron product was strong and efficient: the time and skill were therefore first 
devoted to weapons, though the intervals at which the various types emerged were not generally 





u ДБА XXXVIII, 112-22. * H. Weber, Olympische Forschungen T, 146-71. 

45 Hall, Frokartro. 103-6, 138-9, 143. 7? See E. Mireaux, Ler poémes homériques I (1948), 298. 
4 Ercedish Mersenia Expedition, 102-4. 307-73: Maenuments, 112. 71 др. си. 147. : | 

*? From the grave inventories in. Kerameikor I and IV. T? The Coming of fron, in JEOL TX, 207-14. 


*5 Payne, Perachora, 69-75 and 157-90. 75 a$. cil, (n. 52 abave) 460. 
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long. The use of bronze for arrow-heads persisted longest. The reason cannot be that the cheaper 
metal was used for weapons which are normally lost, since they continue after iron had cer 
become cheaper than bronze. Probably it was easier to cast such fine, pointed objects, for whic! 
weight was a disadvantage, than to forge them. There is nowhere anything which corresponds 
with the Homeric stage of knowledge, which is familiar with iron for axes and agricultural purpo 

and eo it a very subordinate place for knives and arrow-heads, but allows no mention of it for 



































swords or for the commonest of all Homeric cutting implements, the ubiquitous spear. 
TABLE р 
Knowledge of the Source, Nature, and Treatment of the Metals 
Bronze, | Iron. | Gold, | Silver, Tin. 
(a) As raw material | Trade: a 184. Use | Trade: а 184. Use | Use by craftsmen: | Source: 8857. Use | £ 474 
| by cral п: | t craftsmen: | Z 475. Y 435 by craltsmoen : 
ETT | Y 826 E475 
(b) Metaphors | Ares [I 5]. Sleep) Hardness: Ауто, татав hrodite [JL G:| dpyupémyga [Н. 12: 
of ui A241.| Y372, X357,| Od. 5] Od. jJ. áp 
Wounds: Т25.| № 205 = 5, ims [N. 63] 
Invulnerability : 5 293, t 191, р 280, 
| y 102. шке; T211, 404. W 172. | 
| E385, 2 222 | Strength: Y 117. | 
сагі: B490.| Din of battle: 
| Heaven: E 504, | Р 424. Heaven: | 
| Pass va | 0329 — р 565 | 7 ZB s. 
(e) Miraculous: E Ё : 2 als : 3 
(i) Working parts| E723,* 725,* N 30 * | E723 * |E 724," 727," 730,* | E 725,* 727," 729 
of Chart ' 731,9 f т 205,* 
| 8 285, * 
(ii) Houses and | A 426,* © 15,* | 815" |A2,* N22,* 88 * | 189," go* 
parts His з | 
He ,* 505, * 5." | 
Bb," B39,* 8 321,* 
кат * 
(m) Miscellaneous | Hooves: @ 41 * = | Wings, clouds, etc. : 
| Nag® | O42," 398,* 
| ^ 185,* N 24,* 
| 523,7 E344" 
| | | 951," £ 206 * 





Some passages given in earlier tables are also relevant here. 


Bronze  . ў : . flied 14 + 11," Odyssey 2 + 6,* Total 33 
Gold : : : I . Шай 7+ 15,* Odyssey 6 + 2," Total go 
Silver | 1 : : . а 7 + 5,* Odyssey 1 -- 2,* Total 23 
Iron z ; : . died B+ 2,* Odyssey 9, Total 19 
Tin . : 4 : 1 . Шы з, Odyssey 0, Total 1 


The clearest description of metal working comes in the blinding of the Cyclops in 1 391-3. 
* As when a smith plunges into cold water a great axe or adze which hisses aloud, doctoring 1t; for 
this is the strength of iron.’ This describes, as a process familiar to all, the method of * hardening 
by quenching. The metal is ‘ heated to red heat (850° C.) and quenched from that temperature,’ 
and the result is that the steel (cí8npos here is certainly mild steel) becomes * hard and brittle.'** 
It 15 precisely this that gives strength to steel; a further process of tempering 15 needed to make it 
‘tough and springy,’ but that stage is not relevant to the simile. In two other passages, although 
other metals are being used, the processes and tools are more appropriate to iron working. Iny 
432-5 Nestor sends for a goldsmith to gild the horns of a living ox. This could be done only by 
affixing gold foil cold, and yet, * And there came too the smith, having in his hands his smith's tools, 
the instruments of his trade, anvil and hammer and well-made fire-tongs, with which he worked 
gold. Again, when Hephaistos makes the arms of Achilles in = 468-77, he correctly sets his bellows 
to heat the crucibles as though for bronze casting, but then, ‘ Hephaistos threw into the fire 
imperishable bronze and tin and precious gold and silver. Then he set his great anvil on his anvil 
block, and grasped his heavy hammer in one hand and his fire-tongs in the other,’ After which 
presumably he trimmed and tapped a cold sheet of bronze into concave form, etched out his design 
on the face, and delicately hammered cold pieces of metal into the depressions. In fact, Hephaistos 
making the shield is much more like Wayland Smith striking out a horseshoe, and this verb is 
actually used when he makes chains of unspecified material: Bi 6° twev & yoAnedova . . . Ev 5° Het’ 
бкробЁте рѓусу бкиомс, кбтгтЕ 5Ё Secrpotls (8 273-4). There are ci5r|pea Séoperr’ in a metaphor in a 
204. Heat is needed in bronze working, to i and alloy the metals and to melt the ingots for 
pouring into moulds, and hammering is needed, to finish the surface of the casting and shape sheet 
into the curve of pot or shield. But Е like gold and silver, is hammered cold, with light tools 


*4 Alexander and Street, Metals in the Service of Man, 131. 
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adapted to its fragility." Hard and repeated hammering of red-hot metal is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of iron working and the reason for its slow development. It alone needs the combination 
of heavy hammer and anvil with bellows and fire-tongs to keep up an intense heat. The spectacular 
glare and blast and din of a blacksmith’s forge have impressed the poets of Iliad and Odyssey as they 
impressed Lichas the Spartiate.* When Achilles assumes that farmers work iron at home, going 
to the nearest town for the metal (*' 826-35), it implies a widely diffused knowledge of the technique. 
The cóAov auroyxócvov is obscure; iron could not be ' poured and cast until the invention of the 
blast furnace in the fourteenth century A.D. To interpret it as meteoric because it is * selí-fused ' 
and free from impurities seems to imply too modern a knowledge of chemistry; it is also unnecessary, 
since the iron which the farmers would otherwise fetch from town is clearly terrestrial. Pioneer 
workers, used to metals which had to be cast by pouring them into a mould, might well give this 
name to the shapeless lump which appeared, apparently spontaneously, when the smelting fire 
died down. *'Die in einigen Fundstátten . . . entdeckten Schweisseisenstücke beweisen, dass 
in Anatolien Eisenerze auf diese Weise ausgeschmolzen wurden.' ** The lump was taken from а 
Trojan, but the poet assumes that Polypoites will know how to use it. Wherever metal is worked, 
the poems show familiarity with the working of iron and of no other metal. Any poet might 
transfer the process of using one metal to another, as Vergil does with his molten steel and tempered 
bronze in Aen. VIII 445-51; the point is that no poet could make this mistake before iron working 
was a commonplace in the society around him. 

The poems say little about the source of metals. Barter of iron for bronze is the basis of a 
plausible lie, and therefore likely to be realistic; in the Odyssey most of the ‘true’ stories are 
impossible, but the fictions are prosaically probable. Traders living somewhere north of Ithaca 
could easily take local or imported iron to a South Italian port in hope of a better exchange than 
they would get in any Greek market.” Alybe, east of the Paphlagonians, is the birthplace of silver, 
In spite of its romantic colour, the fact is correct,” but after the end of the Bronze Age the Greeks 
could hardly have learnt it until they opened up the Euxine. It sounds more like a legend than 
a trader's report, and the dispute about the position of Alybe, going back to Hecataeus,9" is surprising 
if the Greeks discovered it in the seventh century. Much more is said about the source of treasures 
made of metal. Homeric society abounds in gold ornaments and bullion weighed out as gifts, 
bribes, or prizes. This is uncharacteristic of the transitional period, and the Greeks in particular 
probably did not see gold in bulk between the fall of Mycenae and the reign of Croesus." But it 
15 neither Mycenaean nor rational that so few men work gold, Nestor when he has horns gilded, 
Ikmalios and Odysseus in making furniture (t 57) W 200), and a craftsman in a simile. When the 
origin is given, treasures are obtained from foreigners or gods, or else inherited, and sometimes both. 
If it were a fantasy, created by tic imagination out of rumours of eastern splendour, the details 
would not be so recognisable tl gea impossible so sharply confined to the supernatural world. The 
only explanation of the internal contradiction is that an epic tradition which knew the real wealth of 
the Bronze Age and BamAfja toAuyptcoio Muxrjvns, was being used by poets for whom gold and silver 
were rare imports. Id is more common than silver in the poems, as it was at Mycenae but not in 
the eighth century. In this the Odyssey is slightly less traditional than the Niad. Silver vessels are 
proportionately to the total numbers three times as numerous compared with gold, and there is 
аше studded or inlaid with ivory and silver like that of Hazaél and Ahab,® seven times compared 
with once in the /liad. Studs on swords, however, are Mycenaean,* and although the Odyssey sur- 
prisingly contains more bronze swords than the //rad and about one-third of all the swords mentioned, 
they are only twice &pyupónos, while the Miad has 9 with silver and 1 with gold studs. It is one of 
the few differences in the material background of the poems which is not easily explained by the 
difference of subject. ae EE 

In metaphorical uses golden is confined to Aphrodite.*! It never seems to be a colour adjective, 
since only supernatural clouds, wings, and horses manes are golden. Epithets are few, evepyéos (2), 
Éprrípoio (2), ruifjevra: or myrjvra (2), rroAuGaboAos (1), but both gold and silver appear печени 
in stock phrases and passages such as a 136-43. Silver appears metaphorically for gleaming onl 
in compound adjectives, and has no epithets. Bronze in metaphor is martial, except in B 490, an 
is more completely at home in the traditional language than anything else in the poems. yaik 





7$ Casson, The Technique of Early Greek. Seulbiure, 227-20. 
‘In the Foundry Vase no less than six hammers are shown, 
All alike have long, slender handles and light beads which 
аге not pointed. . . . The long, slender haíts of the hammers 


" See Momuments, 121, for reasons for identifyi. Temese 
with Tempsa in Bruttium rather than Tamassos in Cyprus. 

™ R. J. Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity, 190: * In Asia Minor 
there arc no less than 26 important deposits, seven. of which 


show plainly enough that the hammers were used lightly. 
Hard BE ООШ soon break so slender a shaft. The hafts on 
the hammers on the Acropolis fragment are even morc slender, 
and obviously intended for only the very lightest tapping. 
For the whole process of bronze-working admits only of light 
work with the hammer or rasp or gouge. Heavy blows would 
soon crack cast bronze or bring out latent weaknesses or flaws. 
Stead а tapping would produce good results. 

"* Hdt. I 67-8. 

77 Przeworski, ob. cil. 157. 


are located in Pontus in the district south of Trabzon," The 
ees ра of Karasar is exceptionally rich in silver content 
ib. 180). 

- " Strabo 549-552, 

. 5! Przeworski, op. cit. 180: * Für die chalkosiderische Stufe 
ist die Armut an. Edelmetallsachen hóchst bezeichnend." 

** Demargne, La Créte dédalique, 199-216. 

а Ts 273-4. 

" See H. L. Lorimer, Gold and foory in Greek. Mythology, i 
Greek Poetry and Life, 14-39. tr a 
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(11), xoAxripei бор} (7) xeducijperme Eyxeinow (4) 


defensive armour, we 


cauldron seems to be a similar phrase for other objects. 


ave vwpom ог aidom xoAxà (19), 


D. H. F. GRAY 


is the normal way of saying ‘ with the appropriate bronze object.’ 


it is УПАЁ ог ЕН усАкё (55), ог more exactly ‘уха Холкёю (8), тоуатікеї усАкё (4), o xake 


To define it as a tool or weapon, 


at the ends of lines, or fuori xoAkrjpet (2). For 
and fjvomi yeAxe& (3) of a fish-hook and 
| in this way in any case, 


xaAxós can be us 


and is extended by &raprs (3), &rapéa (4), or Taueciypoc (2), and once of cauldrons and tripods 
eUrjvopa, in addition to a whole series of vre ках у&Акех парис{роута, including nine different 
ways of saying y&Axcov Eyyos. The great majority of these phrases refer to weapons or tools, and 


must have originated in the Bronze 


Age; they show | 
a preference for fixed places in the line, and a high proportion of obscure epithets.5* сіб 


eat metrical variety, vowel-consonant pairs, 
Tipos 


(except in 1 395), TroAUxunTos(-ov) cíBnpos(-ov) (5), al&cn(-a) 0151 ре (-оу) (4), rroAióv Te oiönpov 


(2), and iócevra aí8npov (1) 


Iways end lines, and ci167jpeos always comes after, o185jpeios after or 


before the caesura; except for the formulae for wealth, there is no other sign of traditional behaviour. 


It is more common in metaphors than xoAkós, another proof of its 


familiarity to the poets. From 


its intractibility come a good metaphor for a mind that will not yield to penen or misfortunes 


and the epithet woAUxuntos. The second peculiarity of iron is its change o 
b Connexions with fighting are the mace of Areithoos,?7 
normal yakxos of weapons generally (2 in a repeated 
I suggest is literally the clash of iron weapons making a 


is reasonable to derive all the other epithets. 
the arrow of Pandaros, aí8npos instead of the 
proverb), and the iron din of battle, which 


solitary appearance simply because the heaven to which it rises is bronze. 
ns than the knowledge of iron shown elsewhere 
y meteoric iron, either because of its supernatural 
be fragments of it. But oópavés is also ydAxeos and 
arbitrary to give them totally different meanings. ‘I will make 


these passages show no greater use of iron wea 


implies. The oiStpeos ovpavds (2) is explained b 


qualities or because meteors were thought to 
TroAUyaAKos (3), and it is 


heaven as iron and your earth as brass ' (Leviticus 26. 
shall be brass, and the earth that is under thec shall be 


colour, from which it 


Though more explicit, 


our 
19) and * Thy heaven that is over thy head 
iron’ (Deuteronomy 26, 23) are only two 


ways of saying that the earth shall be hard with drought and the firmament which divides the waters 
above from the waters beneath (Genesis 1. 7) solid without ‘ windows’ to let through the rain 


(11 Kings 7. 2). 
lartarus are iron, but other su 
Tartarus, are bronze. 


Either metal could make a hard 
rnatural thresholds, walls, and houses, including the threshold of 
The axle of Hera’s chariot is iron, 


and stable lid over the earth. The Gates of 


but other parts are bronze, gold, and 


silyer.8* Mundane wood and leather аге replaced by the metal which seems suitable. There is 


no clear trace in Homer of the magical 
in Egyp 


t and the East; ** it is one example among many of the strikin; 
superstition and mysticism. altos yap épéAketo GvGpa aiSnpos shoul 


qualities with which iron was from time to time endowed 


absence from the poems of 
be taken to mean exactly 


what it says, without bringing in magic or magnetism. 


The material is satisfactory because the different 
from the Mycenacan and transitional. 


Protogeometric and Jater peri 


use of the metals clearly distinguishes the 


1. To the Bronze Age only belong bronze weapons and tools, bronze corslets shaped like 


chitons, leggin 


s conspicuous but not made of bronze (possibly also worn c. 700 в.с. if the evidence 


of the Tiryns shields is accepted), great wealth, especially in gold, iron as a way of measuring wealth 


(but its magical and ornamental uses are not 


in the poems), inlay of metal on metal, and some 


details such as silver and gold studs on swords and possibly Alybe as a source of silver. GpyupórjAos 


points to Myc. I-II, and the wealth of Mycenae declined before its destruction. 


suit Myc. III 


enerally, 
2. Tothe 


Other features 


ron Age only belong the familiar knowledge of iron as a useful metal, of the processes 


and tools for working it, and of overseas trade in the raw material. This knowledge is not confined 


to a few lines or 


This element is not earlier than Protogeometric. 


** In P 356 pono B vmi ya is unnecessarily translated 
' by the pitiless weight of their armour." 4&4 AB (П 739) 
is a nice adaptation. 


" Many are conveniently expansible, e.g... . Büorro yardy, 
ғ = „осто тарот yalxóv or kopügorro wopom yao, .. . locaio 
Tipi xpol wepoma xaAxóv. walid and wopom.alBom are strict. 
Generally the use is freer, e.g. drnpis (of bronze 7: of fighters 
ard their h, once compared to an axe, 3: of voice 3. 
The entry in L. and 5. (1923) needs correction). It comes 
in three patterns and one individual line: 


1, E 2902......... TifA 
Ea aie aay gès | 
25 E E E E ш = че Е F 
Г o.. tims Gs icr 
AU occurs аңы 


passages which could be disregarded as interpolations, but 
where metal working or metaphors drawn from metals enter into the poems. 
поп for suspecting a passage simply because it shows an advance 


rmeates all places 
| here is no justifica- 
knowledge of iron-working. 
The poet's ignorance of the process of inlaying 


2. Т 233...... Вобис > Ур l. 

vidcre IN pipe узан | eie 
£ 474 .... xaxov E' iy mupl Рале | 

3. N 4j 7 P555 Х 227)... . Біра коі drnpia govi. 
v3 а= KATOV kal @тирх үайкйу. 


But 0 697 , . . depres xal dtapias . . . Rare epithets are Ёруёроь 
(E). аа г белью (1), Spe (1), opsal (a 

"T Not a Bronze Age parade weapon. The weapon, not 
the material, is the ity from which he takes his title, 
context at Toprah Kaleh has iron axles. Przeworski, of. at. 
pl. XII. Knowledge of such bronzes could have T 
the Greeks through Al Mina, but any influence on Hera’s 
chariot is E UAM. 

" Przeworski, op. cif, 142, and Wainwright, The Comins o 
Iron, Antiquity X, р : PUN mU 
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belongs to the same period. The paucity of native craftsmen, the gold and silver treasures imported, 
especially by Phoenicians, the occasional appearances of bronze shield faces, helmets (known in 
Myc. II-III but not typical), and (controversially, since the evidence is stylistic not archacological) 
leather chitons reinforced by bronze plates, and the absence of bronze greaves, blazons, and any 
` clear indication of hoplite armour, aif suit the second half of the eighth century. 

3. The only metal objects which p to be later than c. 700 B.c. are the Gorgoneion of 
Agamemnon, the lamp of Athena, and the brooch of Odysseus. Since it is not the metal that 
causes the trouble, this is not the place to discuss them. ‘They give no support for the introduction 
of a hoplite corslet, and are hardly enough to suggest a free development of the epic tradition through 
the seventh century. | 

4. Bronze e knowledge of iron-working and iron tools, and great wealth in gold never 
coexisted historically. | 

5. lhe Bronze Age characteristics are chiefly present in stock epithets and phrases which have 
a marked pattern, and which I call traditional. They are adaptec when necessary, but the need 
seldom arises. Certain passages which are not stylistically distinguishable from descriptions of 
Iron Age objects describe things known to belong to the Bronze Age. Since the poets certainly 
took the traditional phrases from an established epic language, it is a fair assumption that they got 
their knowledge of the Bronze Age from the same source rather than from heirlooms or temple 
treasures, and this is supported by the perishable nature of the * lobster ' corslet and the boar's tusk 
helmet, the Боргова Бу that inlaid shields were ever made, and the introduction of Iron Age 
features into the descriptions. The Iron Age elements occur almost wholly in the course of the 
narrative, often by unconscious implication, and especially in accounts of unheroic acts or practices 
known not to belong to the Bronze Age," and in similes and metaphors. We do not find misinter- 
pretation of Geometric practices through seventh-century influences, as we do on seventh-century 
vases. "Traditional behaviour is much less marked, though it is clear that new elements were 
assimilated to the style. | 

6. There is a curious connexion between iron, archery, and lack of clarity in the narrative, 
Pandaros has an iron arrow-head and a composite bow, and it is not clear how the poet supposed 
that he strung it or the horn-worker made it. In the Funeral Games the terms of the archery 
contest are absurd and the prize is iron, In the Bow Fight the bow is composite, the method of 
stringing is concealed under a simile from stringing a lyre, iron axes form the target, but their shape 
and the nature of the shot are obscure. Unlike the Hittites and their neighbours to south and east 
Troy VI and Vila were not more advanced in iron working than the Mycenaean world. In the 
Tron Age the Greeks certainly knew ony the European self bow until they met the more formidable 
Asiatic weapon, and they may have collected Anatolian stories in which archery figured and retold 
them without complete understanding; in that case, they would naturally introduce into them the 
s ofiron-working which, so far as we know, they took with them. More evidence is needed. 

3. The Odyssey, as would be expected of a poem of travel and domestic life, contains more of 
the Iron Age and less of the Bronze Age than the J/iad. There is, however, no substantial difference 
between the poems in the material from each period. Although this is certainly an argument 
against supposing a long interval between the composition of the two poems, metal is not a good 
criterion, because the main changes took place before 700 B.c. There is nothing that makes it 
impossible that the two poems had the same author, but there are small differences in apparently 
similar contexts which make it unlikely. Anomalies increase suspicion of some short passages but 
provide no evidence for problems such as the authorship of the одет. or for the larger question 
of the existence of an historic Homer. | 

8. New practices created a new traditional language, as the phrases describing cremation show: 
things known from tradition may be reproduced or elaborated; and traditional phrases may be used 
for untraditional doings. In teAékxnoev 8’ Gpa yadKe (e 244) the use of yada docs not prove that 
there was a stock description of raft-building. To keep the old phrases needed no effort of conscious 
archaising, and to innovate meant the invention of new groups of metrical units. Moreover. the 
language itself preserved knowledge of the past, and no doubt poets elaborated by analogy, a the 
bronze in Homer produced the conception of four ages. Nonetheless, the coincidence of Bronze 
Age practices with traditional and of Iron Age practices with untraditional behaviour in a matter 
where differences are clear shows that the criterion of style, applied cautiously to broad categories 
and groups of categories, may be used to establish a probability, and especially to decide between 
two possible archaeological parallels; and one of the chief difficulties is the number of things 
common to the thirteenth and eighth centuries. 

D. H. F. Gray 


St, Hugh's College, Oxford. 








Monuments, 190-1, 505-1 ^ Muomments, 119-20, of the excavations, and I found that, except for bronze arrow : 
- BSA XLII, д, ба. 7 ur 100, fig. 94. heads which continued side by side with iron until c. 600 B.C. 

i уйн Е утпа Protoge эзир, c M, (HS uo хин ex bronze Т tool or weapon had come from the Greck levels. 
| stage when iron was in general use in Attica (7/25 LXXII, — This is of course subject to correcti 1 the material is 

104). I was allowed access to the Register of finds at the end published. d 1d ELM 


A RELIGIOUS FUNCTION OF GREEK TRAGEDY: ! 


A Study in the Oedipus Coloneus and the Oresteia 


WHEN the Messenger in the Oedipus Coloneus looked back, he saw that Oedipus had disappeared 
and that Theseus was screening his eyes with his hand. Then Theseus made adoration to earth 
and to the Olympus of the gods, both atonce: Spépev aùtòv yiv TE TpooKkuvouve” Gua Kol Tov fev 
“Oduptrovév Tatras Adyw (1654f.). There was nothing strange aboutsuchasalutation. The Sausage- 
seller in the Knights was bidden to ' adore earth and the Ron (&тета тђу уйу трӧокисоу кой 
Tous feows, 156), and did so, presumably with the same familiar ritual gestures which Theseus used. 
But the phrasing in the Cofonews is emphatic (&ua . . - iv тойут Мус), and Jebb has one of his 
percipient notes: ‘ The vision which [Theseus had just seen moved him to adore both the x85vioi 
and the trerroi, This touch is finely conceived so as to leave the mystery unbroken.’ The mystery, 
that is, of the passing of Oedipus. ot yap Tis auTov ote Truppdpos Scot | kepauveds ECerrpatev ours 
srovtia | 8UEAAa kivmBeloa TÀ TóT' Ev x póvo, | &AX' ў тіс Ёк дебми Touré, Ñ TÒ veprépcov | Ejvouv бастау 
yijs dAaptretov Pdfipov.* 


The purpose of the following remarks is to suggest a close relationship of thought between the 
Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles and the Oresteia of Aeschylus; to suggest, further, that both dramas 
performed, in terms of the same conceptions, a religious function which tragedy was peculiarly 

itted to perform. S 

Of all Greek tragedies none perhaps awaits a satisfying interpretation more than the Coloneus. 
It is not difficult to lay the finger on one of its central problems. At the en d of the play the gods 
take Oedipus to themselves. After all he has suffered at their hands comes an act of grace and 
goodwill which could be regarded as in some sense а compensation for those sufferings.‘ But the 

Scent, at dan end of Oedipus is preceded by the curse which, in a prem of rage, 
he lays upon his sons. There is a mystery in the juxtaposition of that frantic curse to the unearthly 
solemnity of the following scenes—a mystery which 1s only partially, if at all, explained by the fact 
that Oedipus speaks his curse on the threshold of ‘ heroisation *.5 

However that may be, &uuós—a passionate anger—is certainly a fit characteristic for one who 
is about to become a * hero’; and the whole course of the play up to the final imprecation is marked 
by a crescendo of @uuéş in Oedipus." This passion is grounded, not in considerations of abstract 
justice, but in human motives and resentments. For it is one of the apparent contradictions which 
complicate the interpretation of the play that the awful figure of Oedipus, superhuman fn the 
start, is yet drawn with realistic human psychology. It would be agreeable, but irrelevant to my 
present purpose, to trace in detail how Sophocles has ensured that we shall judge Oedipus, not only 
as a ee hero, but as a man.’ | 

Human judgments on his @uuds are indeed forthcoming, from Theseus and from Antigone. 


i ae eS шл = == BLEU 
A lecture delivered before the Society for the Promotion assumed that Oedipus rather than Antigone represents 
of Hellenic Studies on 27th February, гөз. Footnotes have * antikes Gefühl ' or that this sentiment was unambiguous? 
been added and some changes made in the text. * [t is one of the functions of the scenes with Creon to raise 
® iv тайт@ êye: ° “in the same address (or prayer)" ...: this pa to a higher pitch before the entry of Polynices. 
| T 


not, "on the same account " ' (Jebb). This seems doubtful merely call attention to two themes. (i) When 
since птроокїлтүт was often, if not always, silent (as in the Ismene first of his sons, before ever he hears her news, 
Knights), and a suggestion of words is inappropriate to the Oedipus breaks into a diatribe à them for their neglect. 
picture here, Neglect of his maintenance. theme is introduced at 


3 The scholiast’s @Айитттон is on the whole preferable to 330 with трофоі, followed by -Tpegés (998), tpopela (341), 
Ammo, which may have been suggested by the following tpopfis (346), трофйю (352), pow" (362). "Though not every 
line, where, however, the y&p is adequately justified by dvow. occurrence relates logically to the maintenance of сеи» 
А word of darkness is admirable here, and the contrastewow... the notion is thus kept insistently before the hearer. is 
hiur can be compared with the enigmatice yAueim wales could, I think, be shown to be a characteristic Sophoclean 
dpyatoy Exirov (106). Sec n. 13 below. use of words.) Thus Sophocles brings out, not only the offence 

* The raising of the fallen ipus: 394 f, 1565 fT. That of the sons, but the preoccupation of one who His lived for 
the Chorus see in this a kind of justice is implied by 542265 in years at or below the level of subsistence. (i) Then comes 
the latter passage, but the notion of compensation is not expressed. the news of the oracle, * They say *, saya Ismene, * that their 
This line of interpretation is acutely criticised by I. M. Linforth, — power (xpárn) is coming to be in your hand (iw coi).' Old 
Religion and Drama in * Oedipus at Colomus (University of Cali- emotions stir in the masterful king of the Tyrammus (5s pinota; 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 14, No. 4) to0 IE, — fiv évia). Sophocles now bathes the ears of his audience in 
whose general conclusions, however, I am unable to accept. xpdrros and xporely—a theme first introduced at 373, repeated 

i | cannot accept Bowra's view (Sophoclean Tragedy, 349) 21 392, 400, 405, 408. But the hope of restoration is dashed : 
that, at the end of the play, ' no unresolved discord remain, iti a matter of Oedipus coming under the mastery of Thebes 
no mysteries call for an answer’, He rightly emphasises the and not even finding a grave in Theban soil, So he moves 
i ance of the * heroisation ' of Oedipus, but this does not from the bitter grumble of his earlier speech (337 ff.) to the 
solve the mystery: it merely transfers it to the conception of firat tentative curse, ' May the gods not quench their fatal 
those chthonian powers, the heroes. Weinstock (5 le 202) strife, and may the decision (riw) concerning this their 
calls attention to the juxtaposition of curse and T aceful end, warfare come to be in my hand.” è iyol... yioma (422 £) 
and ن‎ it as evidence ‘dass antikes Gefuhl an diesem corresponds 00 б col . .. yiyen (392). Ifthe mastery cannot 
Vater keinen Anstoss nahm '. But should it be confidently be his in one way, then let it be in another. 
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The important passage is in the speech of Antigone at 1181 ff., but it is prepared by certain remarks 
of Theseus (592 ff.), to whom the attitude of Oedipus at first seems obstinate and unreasonable. 
û dpe, Gupds 6" &v koxols oU EUpgopov. — Oedipus replies: Tav patns pou, уообёта, тоуйу 5' ёа. Не 
has suffered cruel wrong on wrong, and he does not mean ° the ancient calamity of the race”. 
* What then’, asks Theseus, * is your trouble that surpasses human measure?’ The suggestion of 
criticism is not pursued, as it cannot be in the context. But, when she pleads with her father to 
ive Polynices a hearing, Antigone returns to the same point. ‘Let him come. Other men also 
г bad children and a quick temper, but they listen to advice and their natures yield, charmed 
by the spells of friends’ (1192 fF). Amtigone’s elol ycrrépoig yovai koai in effect picks up the ti 
yòp TÒ ueigov f| kxT' &vüporrov vooeig; of Theseus." But to Oedipus the behaviour of his sons 15 
something so outrageous as to justify the cruellest retaliation. Antigone continues: * Look not 
to the present, but to the past—to all you have suffered through father and mother. If you look 
upon those things, you will understand, I know, that evil wrath comes to an evil end (koKxoU Qupou 
TEAEUTHY G5 KaKT) тросуѓууєтол). No slight cause have you to meditate who are bereft of the sight 
of your eyes". The self-inflicted blindness of Oedipus is thus seen by Antigone as the great symbol 
of his fupés; and Sophocles could not have suggested more clearly that the self-blinding and the 
cursing of the sons were actions of the same order and significance." " Passion ', says Creon (954 È), 
* knows no old age till death comes’. This is true of epus Yet, when death came, the gods 
took this man of wrath to themselves. Is there no mystery here? | 
What has been said so far is preliminary, but an essential preliminary, if we are to see Oedipus 
and his fate in true perspective. It is particularly important (if obvious) to note how the wrath of 
Oedipus is grounded in his past experience. It is provoked by suffering; and it issucs in retaliation. 
The theme of retaliation is perhaps more prominent in the Co/oneus than has been observed. 
Oedipus proclaims and argues his innocence on three separate occasions.!? His main plea is 
that of ignorance: &ibpig &g r65' TjA8ov (548). But the first argument he employs on the first occasion 
is different. Speaking of the killing of Laius, he says: ‘ Even if I had acted with knowledge, I 
should not have been found at fault, since I was but requiting a wrong’ (271 f.). The Greek 
expression here used is ra&cw . .. &vrébpov.!! There is an implied reference to the narrative in 
the Tyrannus of the meeting between father and son, when Laius aimed the first blow. At the end 
of the third passage (with Creon and Oedipus wrangling before Theseus), when the argument 
seems already concluded, Oedipus turns on Creon and says (991 ff.) : * Answer me this one question. 
If, here and now, someone should come up and seek to kill you . . . would you ask if the killer 
was your father or retaliate forthwith? I think, as you love your life, you would retaliate’. (The 
word here is tivew.)™ 
Reasonable enough—in law, in recognised Greek morality, and in common sense. And we 
should be making altogether too much of his ground of Oedipus's defence, were it not that the theme 
of retaliation is otherwise prominent in the play, and that it has tragic implications of the first 
importance. | | 
It is particularly prominent in the scenes with Creon." Justifying himself before Theseus for 
his assault on Oedipus, Creon says (951 ff.): * This I would not have attempted, but that he was 
calling down bitter curses on me and on my race; when, having so suffered, I deemed it right so 
to retaliate (ér/6' cov vrerov9cos fj£iouv và5' &vn&p&v). He continues with that remark about 6upds 
which has already been quoted. But Creon misrepresents the facts: the curse came after, not 
before, the threat of violence.!* It was Oedipus who (not for the first time) suffered and retaliated— 
with the words which were his only weapon: Épyots rrerov9cos pryaciv o° Guvvoyai (873). Still, 
Creon’s quibble signifies little. For the two old men are striking blow for blow, as each can, in the 
same spirit of ML Oedipus cursed Creon, as he had cursed his sons and as he was to curse them 
ain. But between the scene with Creon and the scene with Polynices comes the speech of Antigone 
ready quoted, in which many threads meet. * You are his father,’ she says (1189 ff.), * so that, 
even if he is doing you the most impious of foul wrongs, it is not right that you should retaliate evil 
upon him (ote pnSe бр@ута oe | Tû тӧу кокістоу ا‎ бз тгтєр, | Өёш< c£ y" elvat keivov 
&ут1бр&\ какб).' Antigone's argument that a father, of all people, should not retaliate upon a 
son, dnd whose guo he is responsible, has an importance independent of the general theme of re- 
taliation, which, however, it underlines. And Oedipus does retaliate with a final curse. Having 
done so, he then goes on, at the command of heaven, to assume the status of a hero. 
I have said that the theme has tragic implications. Retaliation was, of course, regarded by 





! The two passages are further linked by $uyós (592, 1193). (266 f.) that his actions (lpya) were a matter of suffering rather 
and by wowBerelv (563, 1193). E: than doing (memováór' &rri pithAor # GeSpandna). 

* Compare lipuss own comment on the blinding: = ™ The student of form in Greek tragedy will observe with 
chuindavew Têv pêy ixGpaydera por | pla xoAamrh Tw тр interest how the total defence of Oedipus is, as it were, framed 
fwapTyaie (4986). In bringing the blinding and the curse by the repetition of this theme, 
into close relationship Sophocles is following Aeschylus (Sept. u To bring it out is another function of those scenes (cf. 
782 @.). п. 6 | 
| V abb ff, 510 ff, обо ff. 

и A slight, but perhaps significant, modification of the claim 
VOL, LXXIV. C 


п. б). 
iå The threat: 860. The curse: 864 ff, 
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the ordinary Greek as a right, if not a duty.!5 Whether Sophocles, as a man and a citizen, accepted 
this morality is beside the point. What matters is how he saw retaliation as a tragic process. An 
offence is committed. Someone suffers, and retaliates. By his act, the first doer suffers; and this 
suffering, in its turn, evokes retaliation (by the sufferer or by his representative). And so there is 
set up a chain of action and passion which appears to have no end, Offence and retaliation; 
crime and counter-crime. It is nothing short of a formula for tragedy. It is certainly the formula 
to which the Oresteia of Aeschylus is constructed. То пафбута бутібрбу in the Coloneus corresponds 
брёсауті traveiv in the Choephort. The two principles are complementary and between them give 
perfect expression to the lex talionis. Now the divine powers which, in the Oresteia, preside over 
this apparently interminable series of crimes and punishments are the Furies, the *Epiwies. There 
are Furies also in the Coloneus. 

When Oedipus learns that he has come to a grove of the Eumenides, he recognises that he has 
found his final resting-place. Thereafter the grove, as the visual background of the piece, must 
have compelled the attention of the spectators, like the palace-front of the Atridae in the Agamemnon. 
The goddesses are called Eumenides, for that was their cult-title at Colonus, though, as the villager 
says: ‘in other places, other names find favour’. At Colonus, however, and generally throughout 
the play,!* their name is Eumenides—that 1s * well-disposed *, " goddesses of good will’. When 
Oedipus hears their name, he prays (44): ' Graciously then may they receive the suppliant (&AA’ 
IAép pv Tov Їкёттру бебойсто.’ He thus anticipates the prayer which is later dictated by the Chorus 
(486 fT.) : ° Pray that, as we call them Eumenides, so with hearts of good will (€ evpevésv otépveov) 
they may receive and save the suppliant.’ These prayers are answered, in the end, by the divine 
grace which summons Oedipus to take his place among the powers that dwell in the earth. 

But the matter is not quite so simple as that. e name Eumenides is paradoxical; it is 
presented as a paradox in our play." Contrast the quiet beauty of the grove, as described by 
Antigone, with the terror it inspires in the villagers. Shortly before the entry of Theseus, the 
Chorus-leader tells Oedipus how to make sacrifice and prayer to the Eumenides. It is instructive 
to observe where Sophocles has placed this quiet and harmonious passage, which possesses a beauty 
corresponding to the natural beauty of the grove, It comes between the first curse "® of Oedipus 
upon his sons (&AA’ ol Geoi oq ptyte Thy trerpcpévny Epw KorracBéceiay KTA.) and the cruel cross- 
questioning to which the curiosity of the Chorus subjects him (Seiwwov pev TÒ mro xeipevov f6n 
koxóv, c €elv’, Ereyelpeiv: Gycos 5" papal Trubéofcn). It comes, that is, between the tragic future 
and the tragic past. Now both that past and that future were determined by the action of *Epiwies. 
In between future and past come the details of ritual and the prayer—already quoted—to the 
Eumenides to justify their name. And they did justify it, when they took Oedipus to dwell amon 
them as a бока power. In some sense they show themselves, they are Eumenides, but—an 
could Sophocles have emphasised this more clearly than by the sequence of scenes to which I have 
just referred ?—that did not save Oedipus from a life-time of suffering or Polynices (and for that 
matter Antigone) from the оша of a father’s curse. The mystery of the destiny of Oedipus 
thus merges into the mystery of the Eumenides and the paradox of their name. 

With this latter mystery Aeschylus dealt in the Oresteia—a work which we may suppose Sophocles 
to have understood better than we can ever hope to do. I am sure that we cannot understand the 
Oedipus Coloneus without reference to the Oresteia. 


Aeschylus dealt with the mystery of the Furies, for it was he who dramatised the transformation 
of the Erinyes into Eumenides. The scene in which the Furies are so transformed, under the 
persuasion of Athena, takes ир the last quarter of the Eumenides. Regarded merely as the close of 
a single play, it might be liable to some of the obtuse judgments which have been pronounced upon 
it. But it is in fact the close of a trilogy. As such, the transformation of the Furies will justify its 
position, if (and only if) the main theme of the trilogy—transcending the fortunes of the house of 
Atreus, transcending the great social issues which are raised—is a religious theme, and moreover 
concerns, above all, the place of the Erinyes in a world-order controlled by a just Zeus. 

Few will deny the paramount religious interest in all extant Aeschylean tragedy. The drama, 
as the religion, of Aeschylus (and the two are quite inseparable the one from the other) is centred 


15 See the pas uoted by Bowra, oj. cif. 320. But we of a father's curse; by 1434 the 'Epsw; of Oedi háve 
can assume too casily that Euripides, Ба: di Plato were quired a fuller meaning. = y 
isolated voices, ; "rar 324 a, may be instructive: !' That being so, it is not necessary to consider whether the 
the view that vindictive punishment is bestial and irrational — title was originally a euphemism nor indeed, since Sophocles 
is put into the mouth, not of Socrates, but of Protagoras, who clearly accepts the equation of Eumenides with Erinyes, what 
affects to regard И аз а commonplace. Nor should we be was t келин а аНЫ об DA inen и 
too ready to contrast Greek morality with our own. The below). For an carly statement of the paradox see the 

cel paying lip-service to the principle of retaliation, no prayer of ipus at roô f.: їт* Ф үмлайп тайбер dpyciou 
doubt acted frequently with magnanimity and restraint. We, Ero = «+ Obn This to the implacable powers of the 
who pay lip-service to Christian ideals, commonly act, as nether world. 
individuals and as nations, on the principle of retaliation. 9 Not pronounced in the form of a curse, but later regarded 

14 "Еми occurs twice, the speaker in cach case bei by Oedipus (1375 Г.) as having the force of опе. Gf. Linforth, 
which op. cif. (above, n. 4) 111. 
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Palynices, At i299 Tür cip "Epmiv means the Fury 
pursues Oedipus and his race, for the son knows nothi 
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in Zeus; and Zeus is conceived as the upholder of a just moral order Aeschylus has been called 
the prophet of Zeus. But when we ask what was his distinctive contribution to Greek theology 
(if the term may be used), the question is not so easy to answer. That he gave Zeus an unchallenge- 
able pre-eminence among the gods? But this Zeus already has in Homer. That he insisted on 
the justice of Zeus? But Hesiod so insists. That he displayed that justice as working slowly, but 
certainly, throughout the generations? But this conception we find in Solon.” Neither can we 
find the contribution of Aeschylus in proverbs such аѕ тікте кӧрос̧ Ору ог even пос иабос: 
Aeschylus is not Herodotus. Does his greatness, then, reside, not so mach in originality of thought 
as in the intensity with which he felt and the poetic power with which he expressed notions derived 
from traditional beliefs or earlier thinkers? I suggest, rather, that he faced problems implicit in 
the theology that he found and worked out their solution with rare and original insight, using for 
this purpose symbols which he bequeathed to Sophocles. | TM. 

Darn the Parodos of the Agamemnon, the Chorus make their famous affirmation of faith in 
Zeus (160 ff.). 2=05, ӧс тӧт" ёстіу, 1 тӧб' сот glAov kekAnu£voo, тобто уу тгросєуубтто. обк Ex co 
Trpocexécon mrávr' ÉmooSuóuevos, riiv Atós, el 75 uccrav dard epovribos &x8os xpi BaXeiv Émrünas. 
` Nothing save Zeus, if one is to cast away the vain burden of care from the mind in very truth.’ 
With this confident assertion compare the cry of the Chorus during the lyric scene with Clytemnestra 
(1485 f.) ; i& Hj, bial Aids mravarriou mravepy£ra. Tti yàp Bporois &veu /uóg TEAeiTOn ; Tl TOVB oU 
Веёк ёст»; Very different is the tone. For the thought of Zeus, which was then proclaimed 
as the sole ground of confidence, is now the source of terror. Why? Because the accomplishment 
of the will of Zeus has led to the murder of Agamemnon and is leading, as the Chorus begin dimly 
to see, to the matricide of Orestes. But if we return to the Parodos and read on, there already we 
find complication. The Chorus go on to sing that Zeus has led mankind upon the path of under- 
standing by his ordinance that learning shall come by suffering (vrá&& uû#os). They suggest that this 
suffering may be a grace or favour (xyápis) conferred у ivinities who exercise their awful sovereignty 
by means of force or violence (piaíox).* yapis clashes with Biaícs: the combination almost 
constitutes a paradox. It is not, however, more inharmonious than the context in which it lies?! 
The stanzas of the Hymn to Zeus interrupt the narrative of the events which preceded the sailing 
of the armada against Troy: they he between the omen of the eagles and the hare and the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia which that omen portended. This is a bold and significant stroke of construction. 
Significant, because the sacrifice of Iphigenia can now be seen in the light of the Hymn to Zeus. 
But significant also because the Hymn to Zeus (and its affirmation of faith) must now be interpreted 
in the light of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. The context is inharmonious; and the disharmony lies 
in the contrast between the crime committed against Iphigenia and the despatch of the Atridae to 
execute justice upon Troy. Thus we are taken a step farther back in the Parodos. Zee... . 
WoTEpOoTrOWo TrepTrEe! Tapapaew “Epiviv, ota 5° °"Атрёоҳ тойбос 5 крісосу ёт" "АЛеЕбубро méme 
Gevios Zeus (56 ff.). Agamemnon went against Troy as an Erinys, sent by Zeus—the first of many 
Erinyes in the trilogy. But if this is the first mention of an Erinys, it is also (apart from a passing 
Aió8ev) the first mention of Zeus. So, from the start, Zeus and Erinys are brought into relationship ; 
and it is a relationship upon which the poet will insist again and again. Perhaps we can now see 
why Aeschylus phrased the end of the mn to Zeus as he did: why he used the vague plural 
Salpoves and the epithet cepves, as well as the adverb Bialeos. 

The action of the Oresteia consists in a series of acts o amos which have one thing in common : 
they all emanate from Zeus and are expressions of his will. They have another thing in common: 
they are all—all but the last, the act of acquittal—carried out by Furies, by ’Epwves; and to this 
agency they owe their peculiar character. To establishing the character of the Trojan war, for 
instance, Aeschylus devotes resources which would perhaps be disproportionate, if it were merely 
the backer ы of Agamemnon’s fate, but not if it illustrates the functioning of an Erinys. The 
war inv ved the suffering of the Trojans—naturally—but of the guiltless young as well as of the 

uilty old. It involved the suffering of the Greek avengers, on the battlefield and in their desolate 
omes, no less than the suffering of the Trojan sinners. First and foremost, it involved the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, without which the expedition could not sail; and Iphigenia becomes (among other 
things) a symbol of all the innocent victims on both sides. Already, then, before the second long 
speech of Clytemnestra, before the Money-changer chorus, before the speeches of Agamemnon's 
erald, we know what this war was like—we know what the justice of Zeus upon Troy involved 
in indiscriminate suffering and in new wickedness.** When the Chorus say to Clytemnestra : 
? It is the value of a study such as F. Solmsen's Hesiod amd — yépss and Pres rA. he comments: ‘Between these two 
Aeschylus that it enables us to isolate the characteristic thought contrasted phrases there is an interplay like that between 
MM ое In my review of that work (Gnomon xxii, 414 IT.) тёбе; and patos, between xora, and ex ж" Sen alo 
I have already deve: ped some of the notions of this article. K. Reinhardt, Aischylos als Regisseur und Theologe, 20 ff. 
 P* pusieos must certainly be retained, if only because it pulls т" AM prepa relevant passages are as follows: (i) 60-7, 
the structure of the sentence together. If we read imos ep n тадайората ... &uoies. (ii) 320-37, esp. 326-9, 
(Turnebus), the clash of ideas is unaffected, but elus eusév — which describe the plight of the Trojan women and children. 
fphuw becomes an appendage, a quasi-decorative epithet, not At 328 тої yapévrow must by all means be retained, for 
at all in the Aeschylean manner, . reasons given by Fraenkel, ad lw. and for another which 
. " The disharmonies of the Parodos are well brought out will appear. (i) 355-62, where the great net which was 
by E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus, Agamemnon Il, trt ff, 1461. On cast over Troy catches, not only the great (who are guilty), 
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уар y&p oUx &mpos elpyaotat trovey (954), when the Herald says: xápis mprjoerot. Aiós tab" 
imrpó£aca (581 f.), we must surely remember the mystery of: Scapovoov 5€ rov x&pis pradcos aéAua 
ceuvóv Tjuevoov. ATI | | 

I have illustrated my point in some detail from the earlier phases of the Agamemnon, but the 
fabric of the Oresteia is so closely woven that it could be illustrated almost equally well from many 
other portions of the Agamemnon and Choephori. The same principles hold good: the justice of 
Zeus executed by Furies; the act of justice, since it is carried out by Furies, breeding new crimes 
and so apparently perpetuating the evil which it comes to chastise. Justice upon Troy involved 
the sin of the conqueror, for which he in his turn must be punished: T&v rroAukróvov yàp ouk бокотго: 
Geol. кеАспусї 5' 'Epivües xpóvo Tuynpóv Óvr' áveu Bikas maAtvruyxel TpiB& Piou тібеїс’ ёрочроу 
(461 ff.). Clytemnestra, avenging the blood of her daughter, swears by Ate and Erinys, aici rov6" 
Eopat’ ty (1433) and proclaims an act of justice (e.g. 1406). She 1s an incarnate Fury; she i5 the 
embodiment of the Spipts 4Adotoop, of the Daimon that had haunted the house of Atreus since the 
Thvestean banguet. For there is a second train of causation leading to the death of Agamemnon, 
from his father’s sin. This, too, is conceived in terms of Fury-action, for it was as a ' tuneless 
chorus’ of ‘ kindred Erinyes ' that. Cassandra's pepe vision (1186 ff.) saw the children of 
Thyestes. Alastor and Daimon, Erinyes and Arai: they are all the same power, working through 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus to punish Agamemnon for the deeds which he did and did not do and, 
no less inevitably, working towards the return and matricide of Orestes, 

It is impossible here to examine all the complexities of this theme. I content myself with a 
single fundamental point—the insistent association of Zeus and his justice with the Erinyes. One 
is tempted to say, with some slight exaggeration, that, in the Agamemnon, every reference to Erinyes 
is associated, textually, with Zeus, every reference to Zeus with Erinyes, express or implied, 
Instances have already been quoted from the Parodos. In the first stasimon the mention of the 
KeAcnval ’Epwies (462) is followed by: Ba&AAeToa yap Sooois Aidbev Kepauvds (469). Clytemnestra 
calls on Zeus TéAeos to accomplish her prayer (973), and the hearts of the Chorus at once chant 
* self-taught, the lyre-less dirge of the Erinys' (990 ff). In the long a scene between Clytem- 
nestra and the Chorus there are two important references to Zeus. ıe first (1485 fF), already 
quoted, is preceded by the Daimon, qued as Papuunvis.** The second (pipve: Se шШруоутоб 
Ey Gpdveo Aids TraQelv тоу ЁрЁссутт, 1563 £) is followed by: ‘is Gv yovûv аротоу &кВало! борозу. 

In the Choephori the interweaving of divine responsibilities is more complex. It is complicated, 
in particular, by the role of Apollo and the dilemma of Orestes, threatened with Furies if he fails 
to avenge, and with Furies if he does avenge, his father.** "This is no doubt a reason why Orestes 
is not spoken of as (like Clytemnestra) embodying an Erinys, and why the Fury-character of his 
act is indicated often by oblique means. But Zeus still presides over the events, and his relationship 
to the Erinyes is still a prominent issue. It is brought into prominence, particularly, in the great 
Kommos, The introductory anapaests, which imply but do not mention the Erinyes, are discussed 
below. The three stanzas 394-409 present a striking symmetrical arrangement. Electra begins 
with Zeus and ends with [& ySovicov te Twat; the Chorus state the law of retaliation and associate 
it with the Erinys; Orestes begins with veprépcov TupavvíSes and &paí, but ends with Zeus, This 
passage is preceded (382 f.) by the appeal of Orestes to Zeus to send up from below * a late-punishing 
doom’. ‘To those lines also we shall return. 

From this conjunction of Zeus and the Erinyes certain consequences follow. In the first two 
plays associations of cruelty and violence gather about the Erinyes, until, when we see their hideous 
aspect and hear their truculent speech, we feel that this is indeed how Furies should look and speak. 
But since, at point after point, the poet has insisted that Furies are the ministers of the justice of 
Zeus, it follows that our conception of that justice and that god must be correspondingly affected. 
It follows that, when, after the acquittal of айа. the Furies still threaten, unappeased, Aeschylus 
could not leave them so, unless he was prepared to admit that the faith which the Argive elders 
had expressed in Zeus was one which contained as much despair as hope. Finally, it follows that 
we should look, in the closing scene of the trilogy, for a solution of the enigmatic relationship between 
Zeus and the Furies, which will also be a commentary on the mysterious phrasing of the Hymn to 
Zeus in the Agamemnon, That is indeed what we find. 


but ol wexpol (who are not). Aeschylus did not use piyas 2% * Мб апа "Ерики belong closely together", as Fraenkel 
four times in seven lines through inadvertence: by contrast (op. cif, II gg) observes on 154 £—the passage c immediately 
it brings into relief wapie twa, which should remind us of preceding the Hymn to Zeus, Compare 699 ff.: teegippaw 
328 (and perhaps of the still grimmer fate of Iphigenia). Ming... tpamifes aripwow Goripg үрбир ) vy ! 
(iv) 429-55: the sufferings of the Greeks at home. (v) 555- — Tpassoubez, followed by the more explicit тте Азу Emoy 
+4: the sufferings of the Greeks before Troy. Even in his — wepgóshavros "Epis (748 f.). 
first speech the Herald cannot help striking a sinister note, 15 (This means that to the enigmatic relationship of Zeus to 
eg. at 506 f£, 509 Г, 517 (67. 568 Е, 573). (vi) 635-Bo: the the Furies is added the open relationship of Apollo 
iferings of the Grecka on the Lm d ену: This to the Furies (on which see CR XLVII, 97 ff. and 75 LXVIII, 
passage (the importance of which is rightly stressed by — 141, n. 93) and of both to Zeus. Note the sequence: 246 ff. 
.cinhardt, op. cif, So ff.) balances 188-98, which also comes deus 1; 269 ff. (Apollo); 283 ff. (Furies). Reinhardt also 
into the reckoning. The two passages describe the two limbs (op. af. 125 f), from a rather different point of view, calls 
of the Sicuhos (343 Ej. The Greeks suffer famine on the out- attention to the complication of divine responsibilities in this 
ward j , drowning on the return, play. | 
also Gramon lac. cil. 419, n. 1, on the попоп о убре. 
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In brief, the Furies are reconciled. Not only so, but they are, in some sense, transformed— 
they become Eumenides; they take on a role in the good new order which Athena has established 
in her Athens. The new order: for, in the immediate context of the Eumenides, the issue presents 
itself as between the old and the new. The Furies claim that their administration of justice has been 
secured to them by ancient dispensations, over which younger deities have now ridden roughshod.** 
Their system of justice had led. in the present case, to a revolting impasse; but in any case it was 
bound to lead to a succession of violent crimes. Athena had substituted for it something new and 
better, through the intervention of the state upon the blood-feuds of the clan. This innovation 
the Furies are induced to accept. They are induced by the persuasions of Athena, in complying 
with which they pay tribute to Zeus as rayxparrrjs (918). These Furies have never claimed to derive 
their authority from Zeus, but from a power more primitive—from Moipa; so that, when the 
reconciliation is effected, it can be said that Zeus and Moipa have come to terms (1045 f.). 

Yet how is it possible to separate the Erinyes of the Eumenides from the Erinyes who function 
as the agents of Zeus in the earlier plays? The later, the visible, Erinyes are more limited in their 
interest, as befits the social themes which occupy the later stages of the trilogy,?* but in their 
fundamental nature they are the same, and the picture of an Erinys which culminates in a visible 
horror is being built up from the first reference in the Agamemnon. Primarily, first and last, the 
Erinyes are the embodiments of the law of retaliation. This is given its clearest expression in the 
lines which introduce the Kommos of the Choephori (306 ff.): ФЛА © peyadai Moipm, Aiotev tie 
TeAcuTay fj 16 Bixcnov ueraBalver. * &vrl piv éyGpas yAaoons tySpa yA@ooa теАғісдс ', тойфелбџеуоу 
rpáccouca Alky piy’ dute, ‘vrti 5ê mAnyñs govios poview TANyhY Tete". брасоуті тгабеїу" 
Tpryépcow uüSos Tá5e quove"? The combination of elements is striking: the Moipa, Zeus, Justice, 
retaliation (which is an ancient principle). The justice that is embodied in the lex talionis and 
administered by the Erinyes ** is already here associated both with Zeus and with the Moirai. 
Yet, in the Eumenides, a conflict develops requiring a resolution which is not only a reconciliation of the 
Erinyes with the daughter of Zeus but a coming together of Zeus and Moira. What does this mean? 

It can only mean that Zeus was in the old order, as he is in the new. Тһе tpryépev pies does 
indeed express his justice: pipver 5€ pipvovtos iv Gpdéven Aids Tratelv tov EpfavTa (Алат. 1563 f.). 
The doer suffers, and the sufferer retaliates, and a kind of justice is done. But violence breeds 
violence, and evil perpetuates itself even in the process of its own punishment. If Zeus were in 
the old order only, then the prospect for mankind would indeed be grim, and the Hymn to Zeus 
would contain little reassurance. But Zeus is also in the wisdom of Athena (gpoveiv 56 k&pol Zeus 
Ebcokev oU kaxó) ; and, after she has reconciled the Erinyes by her persuasions, she ascribes the 
victory to Zeus Agoraios.2° When the Erinyes take their place in the new order, a fresh light is 
thrown upon the yéors of divinities who exercise their awful sovereignty by violence, and the stage 
is set for the solemn, but intense, rejoicing with which the trilogy ends. 


I have suggested that Aeschylus in the Oresteia and Sophocles in the Oedipus Coloneus were per- 
forming, in terms of the same conceptions, a religious function which tragedy was peculiarly fitted 
to perform. | | | 
— Let us return to Theseus, moved (in Jebb's words) ° to adore both the y86viot and the tortor ’. 
The Coloneus begins with the arrival of Oedipus at the grove of the Eumenides, daughters of Earth 
and Darkness; it ends (or almost ends) with the passing of Oedipus to become himself a chthonian 
power. To this destiny he is summoned by the thunder of Zeus. #ёктилтку аїӨТүр, © ZeU, exclaim 
the Chorus (1450) ; and thunder is indeed the attribute of the ON 1 * cloud-gathering ' Zeus. 
But, in the hearing of the Messenger, xrinrnge pév Zeus дк (1606). In this and in other ways, 
Sophocles establishes an indissoluble, if mysterious, relationship between Zeus and the nether 

iowers—a relationship which is symbolised by the joint act of worship perlormed by Theseus.” 
‘or Sophocles, I suggest, as for Aeschylus, the fundamental religious problem with which tragedy 
had to deal presented itself in this form: what is the relationship between Zeus on the one hand 
(and along with Zeus the other bright gods of the heavenly Olympus) and, on the other hand, the 
dark, primitive, infernal powers that dwell in the earth? 

3 CK 150, 162, 17 (ттаћатутаї; 5 polpas діс), 333 Г. (тото ship with the nether powers—as the play proceeds, Three 
үёр Муос Батутаіа Molp' EmixAcosv lyriBox Dyew), 391, 778 f. (lù passages may be mentioned here. (i) 1044 ff, Zeus presides 
Geol vewTEpot 7 os whyous котиков], 837 Е over the punitive operation (teal wal Дай тї юат" huap, 

27 Limited, that is, to interest in the blood of kinsmen. But 1079). But this operation is, in effect, an answer to Oedipus's 
in the Agamentnon any bloodshed may evoke Erinyes (461 ff.) — prayer (1010 ff.) that the Eumenides will help him, with the 
and another crime besides murder (748 f., cf. 5o f). I sug- men of Athens as their agents. (ii) n TE The winged 
gested (Gmomon loc. cif. 418) that the point at which the con- thunder of Zeus, which is bringing Oedipus to the lower 
ception of the Erinyes, which has been narrowed for dramatic world, evokes from the Chorus the same emotional reactions 

poses, broadens out again is the ode Eum. 490 fL, where the. as the Eumenides in the т e of the play : fear and 
anguage of the Agamemnon is recalled. the desire to propitiate (t464, 14801). (umi) 1432 ff. 

* The detailed interpretation of Aui . . . urraBaiw involves — Polynices recognises that he is destined to evil by the Erinyes, 
difficulties, which do not, however, affect our present point, but prays that Zeus may grant good to his sisters. But there 

8 When the principle is restated in narrower form at 400 ff., is no such clear distinction, In fact, Antigone will be involved 





there is specific mention of an Erinys, in his evil fate precisely if she fulfils the condition which he 
a Fm. 850, 974. Gf. also Воб (кус mimea Zra). lays down for Zeus granting her good. (The uncertainties 


м Zeus comes gradually into prominence—and into relation- of the text do not affect this essential point.) 
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The distinction between (Һе удбуио and the o’pévioi (’OAUumiol, Gator) is well known and 
clearly marked; the line between them has indeed recently been described as ‘ the one fundamental 
cleavage in Greek religion ’.* They were distinguished by many details of cult, but equally by 
the emotional attitude of the worshippers. The cult of the Olympians was cheerful—the sacrifice 
was a festival, in the benefits of which the worshippers would share. The worship of the x8óvtoi 
was аис by a ae which nothing illustrates better than the attitude of ш wapas a oo 
towards the Eumenides : &s tpéyopev Agyeiv kal rrapayeiónueg8" &Bépkrcos (128 ff.). early the Gree 
worshipped the Olympians in the hope of good, the chthonians in the fear of evil. There is a passage 
in Isocrates *—and who could be better evidence for conventional Greek attitudes?—in which 
he divides the gods into two classes: * those who are the cause of good things to us and are called 
Olympians; those who are set in charge of disasters and punishments and bear less agrecable 
names". Not that this distinction e геа that the Olympians were never conceived as the 
source of evil, the chthonians (for that matter) never as the source of good. The total facts are 
complex, just as the nature and cult of the Olympians prove on examination to be complex and 
to retain anomalous connexions with the earth, But, broadly, a distinction holds good, which 1s 
also the distinction between light and darkness, between day and night (the respective seasons of 
Ойра and chthonian sacrifice), between hope and fear, beween good and evil.?* 

pon the tragedians, certainly, this contrast forced itself with a unique insistence, The terror 
which attended the worship of the y@évio derived no doubt from association with the dead. Bn 
earth was the dwelling-place of the dead; the powers of the earth were the representatives of their 
interests and influence. Now the Greek tragic myths tend to deal with violent deaths and with 
the consequences of such deaths. For those lic died by violence did not rest in the earth, but their 
spirits demanded vengeance, their '"Epivies secured it;?9* and this was a form of justice. But the 
tragedians (in the first instance, Aeschylus) inherited also a conception of Zeus as the supreme ruler 
of the universe and as the upholder of moral order, Therefore he must stand in some relationship 
to the powers of the dead, though his bright home in the sky was the very antithesis of the nether 
loom. Indeed, according to one early formulation, the latter was not part of Zeus’s realm at all: 
it belonged to his brother Pluto or Hades, who might also be called the nether Zeus (Zeus x«8óvios). 
For Aeschylus, however, and equally for Sophocles, there could not be two Zeus's, but only one Zeus ; 
so that the relationship between Zeus oópéios and Zeus x66vios is another form which the problem 
can take, and does in fact take both in the Oresteia and in the Coloneus.37 

There was a further complication. In Homer, alongside Zeus, ворсам the mysterious power 
of polpa—the portion, allotment, or dispensation. This concept (gradually emerging into personifica- 
tion) stood for what was rigid and inescapable, in nature and in society, in life and in death. Above 
all, perhaps, in death, since this power was most strikingly manifested in the term set to each human 
life. Moipa кынга an order, breaches of which were punished by the Erinyes, powers of the 
dark world.** Homer, and the popular thought of Greece, did not know, or perhaps care to know, 
how the powers of Zeus and of Moipa were related to one another, but this was somethin Aeschylus 
had to determine. In his world there could not be a divided responsibility for aoe and evil: 
Olympians against chthonians, one Zeus against another Zeus, Zeus against Moira. If the world, 
pona ane ane was с һе ачи, it must be understood as a whole, ann үш e light, 
the evil with the good. For this task tragic poetry, and perhaps tragic poetry alone, is fitted; anc 
Aeschylus, the creator of tragedy, RDS from the first this Endo wi ich it performs.** 


So far little more has been done than to state a religious problem inherent in the very structure 
of the Oresteia and the Oedipus Coloneus, in terms of aback the dramas should be interpreted. But a 
brief article such as this can only aim at prolegomena to an interpretation. I will end by making 
a few suggestions and asking a few questions. 





= W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods, 220. Zr. ([Engers Ad, as Fraenkel says ad loc., is clearly right.) 
B V. 117. It i5 in the light of that passage that we can read the implica- 

M The chthemiei . . . have two primary functions: they tions of Cho. 577 f. (eóvou &' ‘Epwi oby mermanulvrn | &xparroy 
ensure the fertility of the land, and беу preside over, or have alpa тйтп phnw cóew). Cho 382 ff. has already been 
some function or other connected with, the realm of the souls mentioned. Orestes prays to Zeus to send up from below 
of the dead ^ (Guthrie, op. cif. 218). Aeschylus makes use of tonspémonov Grav (the epithet recalls oon 72. The phrase 
this double function in the closing scene of the Eumenmides; in (катоде éymiumov) suggests that the nether Zeus is addressed. 
fact, in equating Erinyes and Eumenides he seems to be At 395 Г. Zeus is once more Olympian, since Balog 





two sets of chthonian powers in which the one and implies the thunderbolt, but is associated in a way charac- 





equatin 

the other function lor e respectively. (See also teristic of the trilogy with Earth, chthonian powers, Erinys 
Reinhardt, op, cit. t54 T) For the Olympians as a potential and Arai. Is it possible that 4ugiéeA s ('the exact meanir 
source of evil a general reference to Homer is perhaps sufficient. of the epithet cannot be determined’, Fraenkel, op. cit. П 


All these antitheses are prominent—are indeed of structural 523) hints at the ‘ambivalence’ of Zeus, operating with 


importance—in the Oresteia. ower in both worlds, both oùpinos and yêdmos? 
** This function of the Erinyes is clear, whether we acc T + Dodds, ор. си. 6Н. Zeus, polpa, and Erinys are 
or reject the view that in essence and origin they ure the — associated in a famous linc of Homer (IL. 19. ope line which 


vengeful dead. (For a recent discussion sec E. R. Dodds, may well have stimulated the thought of plus, 

The Greeks and the Irrational, par) | "n i$ surprising that но and еен. іп 
™ For ee Colones see AM e ras m caren their debates on good and evil, have so neglected the evidence 

nestra, with grim irony, associates the tit the of tragedy, t Lt ians are experts in the nat f evil 

" third libation » proper to Olympian Zeus, with ё ката убн — and its place in the dr EM Iu i 
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The trilogy of the Oresteia ends with joy. To attribute this merely to the establishment of an 
Athenian cult or to the celebration of an Athenian festival is altogether too narrow. The joy 
derives from the sure hope of good, now at last replacing the fear of evil which has brooded over the 
trilogy. TÒ Ù vixére, san the Chorus of the Agamemnon, and their prayer was mocked by events. 
But now good docs prevail and to mark it the syllable ed resounds again and again in the closing 
lines.*° Words, themes and symbols which, in the early stages of the trilogy, have gathered sinister 
significance now reappear in the context of reconciliation and joy." It is as though Aeschylus 
were oe a faith that the divine government of the world leads in the end to the triumph of 
good over evil and to hope for mankind. And this is symbolised above all by the reconciliation 
and transformation of the Erinyes, which also means that Aeschylus can say: ' Zeus and Moira 
have come together. But when we ask into what the Erinyes have been transformed, the 
question is not simply answered—though it must be asked, if we are not to convict the poet of facile 
optimism or dramatic sleight-of-hand. What is certain is that the Erinyes have not ceased to be 
fearful; they still dwell in the earth; they are still ministers of punishment: piya yàp Suverroa trot" 
"Epis (and these are the words of Athena) . . . rois uiv &oiBós, Tols 8’ at BaxpUewv Blov 4upAwtov 
тарёхочотса (950 Н.). The great law rra&eiv Tóv Ep£avra—that we must suffer for our actions—has 
not been abrogated. The divine powers still exercise their awful sovereignty, if need be, by force 
or violence. But to this principle has been added another—the principle of persuasion, embodied 
in Athena. Bic and trafe: the antithesis is as fundamental to the thought of Aeschylus as it was 
natural to the Greek mind. ‘The significant fact is that here we see the divine persuasion applied 
to the very representatives of divine violence. To pursue this train of thought in any adequate 
fashion is beyond the scope of this article, and I must content myself with suggesting that it was this 
transforming, reconciling power of persuasion and reasonableness that made the diference between 
primitive Argos and the new Athens of Athena, and that it was because of this difference and the 
revelation of the divine nature which it implied that Aeschylus was able to end his trilogy with a 
confident faith in the victory of good. ** 

When we turn to Sophocles, we find what perhaps we should expect to find. Both Grecks, 
both Athenians, both tragic poets, both confronting the same world of good and evil, it is not surpris- 
ing if the tragic thought of both shared much in common. The Furies are * Eumenides ' at Colonus, 
and they show their goodwill towards Oedipus in the end. The transformation of the Furies is, 
in some sense, assumed—and their transformation at Athens. More than once in the play, Athens 
and the Eumenides are significantly linked.“ If the poet saw some special meaning in the fact 
that the Furies were worshipped in Attica under that title, we must find that meaning in the role of 
Theseus. Unlike the Chorus, Theseus shows no fear either of Oedi pus or of the goddesses, Ruling 
in a city where law prevails at home, which respects the rights of others, practises fair dealing (тё 
ётпекёс), ап keeps its word, perhaps he has no need to fear them. His pity springs spontane- 
ously from his humanity “* and, when he uses force, he does so without passion, *7 in defence of the 
weak. Theseus in the Coloneus preserves what Athena in the Oresteia had ordained. Goddess and 
king, both represent an ideal for Athens; and the more nearly it was attained, the less had Athens 
to fear the harsh retributive forces and the more would the Furies justify the title under which they 
were worshipped at Colonus. 

But Theseus, being an ideal, is a little remote. He acts towards Oedipus with humanity, but 
is not really involved in his tragedy, There is a characteristic difference between the two dramas 
we are considering. In the Oresteia Orestes is a shadowy figure. Relieved of anxiety about his 
fate, the audience can forget him in the metaphysical debate which follows. But Oedipus is present 
almost to the last—the blind, the vituperative Oedipus, visible and insistent evidence of the sufferings 
to which he was bred and which he breeds. ° He came into the world under a curse and he left 
it cursing.’ ** His curse was roughly just ®" and wholly effective: it was too effective. Having 
1 Something more is said on this theme in an article on Athens and Athena that had transformed Erinyes into 
Agam. 1342 If. to appear this year in the C Q (1954) 23 ff. Eumenides, | (ia) 457 FE, where the men of Colonus stand as 

a G. G.: Thomson, Oresteia I, 59. representatives of the wétus. (iii) toro ff., which implies that 
** Further remarks on the mrb-Bio antithesis will be found the goddesses act in defence of Oedipus through Theseus and 


in Gnomon, loc. cf. 420. E should like to refer here, as Ido there, his citizens. (See also n. 31.) ; 
to the Epilogue to Cornford's Platos Cosmology (361 IL), where * 5 The Chorus, in their superstitious fear, nearly drive their 
he calls attention to this striking Aeschylean conception and benefactor away. Contrast their caution at 490 ff. with the 


brings it into relation with an aspect of Plato's thought in the attitude of Theseus at 561 f. Not until 1650 tf. does Theseus 
Timaeus, Whitehead (Adcentures af. Ideas 219) refers to Plato's show fear, 
conviction “that the divine clement in the world is to be = 1125. (df. 913 Г). pt it. 2 : 
conceived as a persuasive agency and not as a cocrcive agency ' gag M. ( Би" days owl. ntrast Creon (874) and 
REM кешки ther ^is боса: маша Бе ске dpud O (855). 4 
one of the greatest intellectual discoveries in the hist of u D, W. Lucas, The Greek Tragic Fouls, ig. 
religion’, With the addition of one word (‘not merely a " Roughly just, because the sons indeed behaved 
coercive agency’) this is the doctrine of Aeschylus in the badly. But it is no part of the intention of Sophocles that 
Oresteia. Oedipus should be Jair to his sona. Thus, if at 13 ff. Oedipus 
*" (i) 106 ff. The prayer for pity, which at the ре ишп attributes to Polynices a c of responsibility hardly con- 
of the h was ея to the Eumenides only (qualih sistent with what we are told elsewhere about the ing 
as GovGms), is now addresed jointly to the Eumenides (now political situation at Thebes, no hypothesis is needed to explain 
qualified as yAuwala) and to Athens. The inclusion of Athens this fact. Oedipus is not a dispassionate judge, but an ill-used 
mitigates the paradox (see n. 17), and rightly so, if it was man brimming over with Sup. 
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ronounced it, he could not limit, could not even envisage, its full effect. He imagined that he 
ad provided for the welfare of his beloved daughters by entrusting them to Theseus, but the play 
ends with Theseus promising Antigone safe-conduct to Thebes. So in the end the Coloneus leads 
back into the Antigone, and Oedipus destroys the daughter he loved along with the sons he hated.?? 

It is the mystery of the Sophoclean Oed dipus that he seems to earn his place among the chthonian 
powers by administering that kind of blind and passionate justice, based on the principle of retaliation 
and involving the innocent with the guilty, which we associate with the earlier phases of the Oresteia 
rather than with the closing scene of the Eumenides. Does Sophocles here diverge from the thought 
of Aeschylus? Not necessarily; but certainly he places the emphasis differently—perhaps because 
he was a different man, perhaps because he had lived through half a century which had belied the 
promise of Aeschylean Athens. Certainly the Furies might become Eumenides: Theseus shows 
that Athena had not persuaded in vain. But the story of Oedipus and his children involves the 
defeat of the attempt to persuade the Furies.” | | | | | 

` For any consideration of the Oedipus Coloneus should end, as Sophocles ended the play, with 
Antigone. Caught, like her father and brothers, in the harsh workings of destiny, she has the 
function of mitigating the harshness. It is her triumph that she (along with her sister) has evoked 
a great love from the embittered soul of Oedipus.®* It is her failure that, at the grand climax, she 
cannot prevail with him. Antigone represents the power of persuasion towards mercy, and she 
fails: fails with the Chorus in the Parodos, fails with her father, fails with Polynices, fails (as we 
know) in the task which she set herself at the end of the play.™ She fails to prevent terrible events, 
but by her love and pity mitigates the gross evil of them. Perhaps that is one of the things Sophocles 
meant to say: pity is too weak, but triumphs even in defeat. * Zeus himself’, says Polynices 
(1267 Е), ‘in all that he does, has Mercy (AlSes) for the sharer of his throne '. But Oedipus claims 
(1380 ff.) that his curses prevail, ‘ if indeed Justice, proclaimed from of old, sits with Zeus according 
to primeval laws '.5* Which of them is right? Can the statements be harmonised? What ts 
the standing of Antigone's pity in Zeus's world, which also contains the Furies, reconciled or 
unreconciled ? 

Antigone goes to her death, but not until after Theseus has performed his solemn joint act of 
adoration to Zeus and the chthonians. Or we can reverse the statement. Theseus is moved by 
the passing of Oedipus to adore Zeus and the chthonians, but that does not save Antigone from 
going to her death. Until we can say which version of the statement better се the thought 
of Sophocles, we can hardly claim to have satisfactorily ipterpreted the play. But I suggest that it 
must, at all events, be interpreted with reference to the Oresteia and in terms of the relationship 
between Zeus and the chthonian powers, particularly those great symbols of tragic process, whether 
they are to be called Erinyes or med | 
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mythological time—rather as a process continuing, intermit- M With wodaipares, ápyalos cf. Che. 314 and the claims of 
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THE HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PEACE OF 311 


Tue question as to whether Seleucus was included 


in the Peace of 311 B.C., when the allied 


coalition came to terms with Antigonus the One-Eyed, has been frequently discussed. Droysen’s 


opinion that he was not! 


seemed to be confirmed in a conclusive manner by Munro's discovery at 


the end of the century of the Scepsis inscription? in which Antigonus, in an official letter to the city 


of Scepsis in the Troad, sets out the 


terms of the peace treaty and the names of the participants; 


for, as in the brief passage of Diodorus dealing with the same event, there is no mention of Seleucus.* 
Nevertheless, Beloch ‘and others were unconvinced, and supported their dissenting view by pointing 


to the fact that the historical record showed no clear trace of fighting 
Subsequently, however, it was established that such fighting 


and Seleucus immediately after 311. 


between Antigonus 


did take place at that time by the discovery of fragments of a Babylonian chronicle relating to the 


Successors, * 
in the Peace, by showing that the chief motive of 


This new evidence also made it clearer than ever that Seleucus had not been included 
Antigonus in making peace then was the wish to be 


left free to combat Seleucus, who had just re-established himself as an independent power in the 


eastern тарка of the empire. 
that given, fo | 
Antigonus insisted upon this condition ; 


npire. The correct interpretation of the evidence would seem to 
r example, by Rostovtzeff: that Seleucus was excluded from the Peace, because 
i that Cassander, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus acquiesced; and 


be 


that war was at once waged against him by Antigonus." | 
Not all scholars have been able to reconcile themselves to this straightforward explanation. 


Some find it more probable to suppose that 


Seleucus was a party to the Peace, not indeed in the 


same way as the others, but by means of a secret agreement or tacit understanding. Their solutions 


range from Niese’s h 


thesis that Seleucus, by a purely verbal agreement at the time of the Peace, 


was to be allowed to retain his post of Babylonian satrap until Alexander IV came of age,’ to an 
important article by Momigliano,* which followed up a series of ацешра ру other Italian scholars.” 
ydo 


These latter sought to read into the description of the peace terms in Di 


rus the suggestion that 


Seleucus was to be in some way safeguarded in his tenure of the Babylonian satrapy while recog- 


nising the over-lordship of Antigonus as ruler of Asia. 


Momigliano, after denying the ibility 


of a separate peace between Antigonus and Seleucus, declared that the condition of Seleucus 


vis-d-ps Antigonus was similar to - 


that of Lysimachus vis-à-vis Cassander; Lysimachus, however, 


being in friendly Hn with Cassander, was able to participate in the treaty, whereas Seleucus, 


because of the recognition o 


Antigonus as lord of 
do so, at any rate directly; at the same time the 


Ача (@фтуйсвси tis “Acias 1aons), was unable to 
Peace guaranteed the autonomy of Seleucus, and 


far the moment he was satisfied with this arrangement." I shall return to this argument later. 


Further light can perhaps be thrown upon this problem and related 


uestions by a consideration 


of the negotiations that led up to the Peace, a matter which has received only slight attention from 


historians. It is true that the accounts given by 


Diodorus (1) of the meeting between Antigonus 


and Ptolemy at Ecregma in 314, and (2) of that between Antigonus and Cassander on the Hellespont 
in 313 are both very brief; !! since, moreover, the outcome on each occasion was inconclusive, it is 
hardly surprising that they should have been neglected. But when the circumstances in which they 


‘took place are investigated and brought into 


relation with other passages in Diodorus and the 


Scepsis inscription, they seem to have an important bearing on the Peace of 311 itself, and they 


Сени hel 
Before 


to fit that agreement more securely into the historical framework. 
yre fell, and before Antigonus's naval preparations were и there took place, as 
the outcome of an incident in the harrying warfare being carried on by | 

the coasts of Asia Minor, a private meeting betw 


tolemv and Seleucus off 


een Antigonus and Ptolemy at Ecregma, a barren 


piece of land near the easternmost arm of the Nile. This meeting is commonly ignored by 


modern writers, yet it deserves to be mentioned. 


It is true that no details are given by the only 


writer who reports it, beyond the bare facts that a meeting took place and that Antigonus would not 


agree to Ptolemy's demands; 


but more can be extracted by considering the circumstances in which 


the meeting was held and the probable views of the participants. 


The facts are as follows: ! 


of a naval squadron. Leaving Greece, where he was no 
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son of Polyperchon, had gone over to the allied side, he sailed along the coast of Pamphylia as far as 
Aphrodisias in Cilicia. He disembarked his troops at this place, and first ambushed a land force 
under Antigonus's general Perilaus, and then completed his victory by capturing intact a fleet that 
the soldiers had been escorting, This fine achievement was duly honoured by Ptolemy when 
Polycleitus and his men reached the Egyptian port of Pelusium; for not only was the victory an 
important one in itself, but it also emphasised the strength of the allies at sea, and was, therefore, a 
serious discouragement to Antigonus, who was then engaged in building up a fleet to match theirs. 

The meeting between the two dynasts arose out of negotiations for the release of Perilaus and 
some of the other prisoners. It seems that the suggestion for the meeting came from Ptolemy rather 
than Antigonus, for the latter’s delegation concerned itself exclusively with ransoming the prisoners. 
Since there is no mention of пе рыс of ransom money, it is conceivable that Ptolemy released 
the prisoners without ransom. Now it was a general practice to lead up to regular peace ne; tiations 
by conciliatory gestures of this sort. We may then assume that Antigonus acceded to 1 tolemy's 
request for an interview at Ecregma on the frontier between their territories. 

This meeting between Antigonus and Ptolemy was followed shortly afterwards by a similar 
meeting on the Hellespont between Antigonus and Cassander. Here again our account is very 
brief, merely noting the meeting and its inconclusive outcome, the two men being unable to reach 
any agreement. In this case we may presume that it was Antigonus who took the initiative in 
calling the conference; but it is reasonable to suppose that Cassander also was interested in the 
possibility of a peace settlement, and this is supported by the continuation of Diodorus's narrative, 
which tells how Cassander, *giving up the idea of a settlement’ (&royvoUs tas SiaAveets),"* 
decided to resume his operations in Greece; and the mere presence of a dynast at one of these 
interviews denotes some degree of readiness to consider terms of peace, so that it can be misleading 
to suppose that only the man who takes the initiative has any interest in the outcome; a certain 
amount of reciprocity must be assumed. | 

These, then, are the two sets of negotiations which preceded the later and more successful 
exchanges that led to the Peace of 311. The prologue of the Scepsis letter, with its reference to the 
breakdown of the talks on the Hellespont in 313, provides the obvious starting point for a discussion 
of the relationship between the Ecregma and Hellespont negotiations of 314-13 and those leading 
up to the Peace of 311. Of course it is by no means impossible that other negotiations, of a similar 
type to those that led directly to the conclusion of peace in 311, actually took place in the intervening 
years through envoys sent from one side to another; that a record of them should have been lost is not 
surprising when we remember their secret character and the reluctance of any individual dynast to 
let it appear that he was deserting his allies for his own advantage, not, at any rate, before he was 
assured of an agreement to his own liking. (This, it will be argued, is indeed what did happen in 
311 and, later, in 302 B.c.) Whether Hieronymus passed over any such meetings is uncertain, 
perhaps unlikely; but Diodorus has severely abbreviated Hieronymus in many places, and this 
explains much omission." At all events, the discussion is perforce limited to the three known sets— 
кыш» 314, Hellespont, 313, and those of 312/11. | 

(ow the outstanding fact given by the Scepsis letter is that Cassander and Lysimachus 





negotiated with Antigonus in 312/11, drew up an agreement, and made a peace with him that did 
not include either Ptolemy or Seleucus. Only after this separate peace had been settled did 
Ptolemy begin to negotiate for inclusion in it, ‘This is, of course, Antigonus's own account, and, 
since other parts of the letter can be shown to be misleading propaganda, doubt has been thrown on 
this (the crucial) ponse Yet it is surely inconceivable that Antigonus in an official letter would 
venture upon a downright falsification, which is what this theory postulates, as distinct from a 
propagan ist colouring of true facts. Itis far more probable that the existence of a separate peace 
with Cassander and Lysimachus was the incontrovertible fact upon which oe built the 
реше of propaganda found in the following lines, where he boasts of his forbearance in not 

king advantage of the isolated Ptolemy, the reason for which, so he claims, being purely a desire 
to spare the Greek cities the suffering entailed by a continuation of the war.” It is perfectly sound 
procedure for the historian to reject this as hollow pretence and to expose the strategical considera- 
tions that determined his decision, but, equally, it is thoroughly unsound to sweep away the 
foundation of truth without which the superstructure of propaganda would be senseless and 
completely ineffective.?? But apart from these considerations of Antigonus's technique and the 
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credibility of what he says in particular parts of the letter, the supposition that Ptolemy was not 
included in the original draft of the Peace fits in excellently with the whole course of events both 
before and after the Peace of 311. Not only does it help to explain why Seleucus was excluded from 
the Peace, but it also gives one of the reasons for the open hostility between Ptolemy and Cassander 
in 21 The lack of co-operation, amounting indeed to a hidden (or open) aac between 
Ptolemy (and Seleucus) and Cassander (and Lysimachus), which goes back to the earliest years of 
the coalition and which continued up to 302, is illustrated in the most striking fashion. Incidentally, 
Kochler thought the non-mention of the Ecregma meeting in the Scepsis letter pointed a little to 
the non-inclusion of Ptolemy in the first draft; but this seems a very fragile argument.” 

During these years (315/11), as well as later, Antigonus was fighting an imperfectly united 
opposition, a fact that gave him the diplomatic and military initiative. It will, therefore, be most 
profitable to observe Antigonus’s own attitude pe proposals at the different negotiations, 
and to study those of the other dynasts as they fall into place with his, the most significant and 
influential policy of the time. It is generally recognised that Antigonus took the initiative in makin 
peace in 311, where the desire to have a free hand against Seleucus is the decisive motive; it would 
only be natural if his thoughts at Ecregma and on the Берон had run along similar lines, so that 
his object on each occasion, whether he called the conference or not, should have been the 
conclusion of a separate peace with one or more of the dynasts, in order to be left free to deal with an 
isolated opponent in another direction. Long before 311 the failure of the war to reach a crisis must 
have made him realise the impossibility of winning a quick victory, even if he had not (as is more 
probable) seen from the start the great difficulties involved in any attempt to win control of the rest 
of the empire in one great blow. Indeed, from 315 onwards Antigonus seems to have resigned 
himself to fighting the war piecemeal. Thus we have the posting of a defensive army on one front, 
while the main forces take the offensive elsewhere, a strategy illustrated, for example, by the defensive 
role allotted to Demetrius in S. Syria before Gaza, in contrast with the offensive operations of other 
generals, such as Docimus and Polemaeus in Asia Minor and Greece, at the same time. This is of 
course normal strategy, but it may also denote a deficiency in strength, and in any case was only 
justifiable if the offensive wing was in sight of victory; otherwise the establishment of a defensive 
army in the south of Syria simply meant the wasteful idleness of a large body of soldiers. Perhaps 
Antivonus had this consideration in mind when he met Ptolemy at Ecregma. 

reconstruction of what passed at the Ecregma meeting can only be guess-work; but is it 
unreasonable to suggest that the talks broke down over Ptolemy's insistence that Seleucus's right to 
the Babylonian satrapy be recognised as the sine qua non of a separate peace between Antigonus and 
imself, and that Antigonus was then, as later, unshakably opposed to this, and so had to reject 
Ptolemy's condition point-blank ? ** Seleucus was a close friend of Ptolemy, and had influence 
with him: this is SAE aS :*1 and the outbreak of the war in 315 was, to some extent, the 
consequence of the expulsion of Seleucus from Babylon by Antigonus, just as one of the principal 
allied demands, the rejection of which by Antigonus constituted the formal cause of war, had been 
the restoration of Seleucus to his lost satrapy.** Had Antigonus gn way to Ptolemy's demand for 
the restoration of Seleucus, a separate peace with Ptolemy would probably have been arranged at 
Ecregma, since Antigonus was presumably ready at that time to agree to Ptolemy controlling 
rus, a situation he could not then effectively challenge. For his part, Мо ау probably under- 
stood that there was no longer any serious danger of Antigonus winning a quick victory over the 
allies, and a truce between Antigonus and himself would leave Cyprus, his most important overseas 
possession, intact; whilst the future of the island had now become uncertain with the fall of Tyre 
and the coming into being of Antigonus's fleet. The local victory by Polycleitus gave him an 
opportunity to get out of the war on tolerable conditions by concluding a че peace with 
Antigonus. Yet the talks at Ecregma failed to bring any kind of understanding; why? The 
circumstances being what they were, we must assume either that Antigonus was completely 
intractable, or that Ptolemy over-played his hand by demanding the restoration of Seleucus; the 
latter is the more probable explanation when we take into account later events, but the other cannot 
be entirely ruled out. | ОС 

After the breakdown of the Ecregma conversations, Antigonus turned north and tested the 

ssibility of an agreement with that part of the hostile coalition represented by Cassander and 
Lysimachus. Talks took place ' on the Hellespont ’, i.e. on the frontier between the territories of 
Antigonus and Lysimachus. Cassander and Antigonus were the main participants, but Lysimachus 
may also have been present? The object of Antigonus must have been the same as at gma-— 
to keep one group of dynasts out of the war while he concentrated праи another group or against 
a single opponent (as immediately after 311). As for Cassander, he had been sickened by his recent 
failure in Caria, and was perhaps not unwilling to be freed from the Asiatic entanglements into 
which the alliance with Ptolemy had drawn him, especially since Ptolemy and Seleucus were not 
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conspicuously active even in this, their own sphere.” Ptolemy was certainly following a selfish 
policy, designed to win for himself certain narrow local advantages (as on Cyprus), to the neglect of 
the war as a whole; and this calculating and selfish behaviour is characteristic of his action through- 
out the period. Cassander may also have reflected that he had been brought into the war in 315 
largely through the clever scare-mongering of Seleucus,** now a mere protégé of Ptolemy, and 
must have been very discouraged by the way in which a possibly unnecessary breach with Antigonus 
had brought about a crumbling of his formerly well-established position in Greece. No one will 
suggest that Ptolemy had sought permission from Cassander before going to Ecregma, and this 
lesson in unilateral action and self-help cannot have been lost on the latter. At any rate the rift 
between Cassander and Ptolemy is clear enough in the events after 311, and no doubt it goes back 
as far as 313 or earlier; there is no need to insist upon it further. | 

Nevertheless, Antigonus failed to reach agreement with Cassander on the Hellespont in 313. 
Why was this? The Scepsis letter ascribes the breakdown of the talks to the malevolent intervention 
of some unspecified persons,™ but there can be little doubt that this vague phrase conceals the true 
reason for the failure. The more natural explanation is that the terms offered to Cassander by 
Antigonus were exorbitant, or, conversely, from Antigonus’s point of view, that Cassander demanded 
excessive guarantees for the security of his position in Europe. I believe the former explanation to 
be the more probable for the following reasons: (1) what Antigonus claimed before Gaza must have 
been stiffer terms than any he could ask for after Gaza; (2) that the terms of the Peace of 311, in 
spite of Antigonus's complaint that he had to make great concessions to bring it about, do not seem 
to have been notably disadvantageous to him. In fact, the Peace of 311 amounted to a guaranteed 
maintenance of the status quo. It is true that Antigonus secured the inclusion of a clause promising 
autonomy to the Greck cities everywhere, but this was simply propaganda and did not imply any 
change in the existing situation, either in Europe or in Asia," as both parties tacitly recognised. 
Antigonus in his letter to Scepsis is, however, naturally intent upon boasting of the advantages he 
had brought the Greek cities, both by securing the insertion in the peace treaty of the autonomy 
clause and, more generally, by relieving them of the burden of the war and the contributions he 
was compelled to levy for its prosecution. Indeed, he goes so far as to claim that this was his sole 
reason for foregoing a great strategic advantage.?! 

This passage, of course, cannot supply the answer to our problem. Yet it may suggest a clue 
as to why the terms asked by Cassander and Lysimachus in 311 were described by Antigonus as burden- 
some, and further, why they were so much more unpleasant than those offered by Antigonus in 313. 
The main advantage to Cassander in the Peace of 311, it has been suggested, was that by it he was 
allowed to maintain himself in Macedonia as recognised successor to his father and as guardian of 
Roxane and Alexander IV. This was certainly a considerable achievement for the man who only 
a few years before had been dependent on the subsidies of Antigonus.™ Antigonus had vigorously 
denounced Cassander's usurpation, including his illegal detention of the boy king and his mother, 
at the Tyre assembly in 315.24 Now, when Antigonus's overbearing and intransigent temper is 
taken into consideration, it seems by no means impossible that in the negotiations of 313 Antigonus 
actually demanded that Cassander submit himself to the decisions taken by the Tyre assembly and 

lace himself under his authority, perhaps in somewhat the same way as Polyperchon had done not 
ong before. By agreeing to this Cassander would have reverted to his former position of a mere 
subordinate of Antigonus. 
. Though such demands appear almost too excessive to be conceivable in the situation of 313, it is 
instructive to compare the position in 302. Then Demetrius, having overrun the whole of southern 
Greece, was marching north through Thessaly to do battle, at the head of the army of the 
reconstituted Hellenic League, together with strong forces of his own, with Cassander.** Alarmed, 
Cassander approached Antigonus for peace terms; he must have been shocked when he learnt that 
Antigonus's terms were unconditional surrender, He then awoke to the full gravity of the situation, 
got into touch with Ptolemy and Seleucus, and, working closely with Lysimachus, laid plans for 
vigorous counter-action.*® This incident proves that Antigonus had a tendency to impose harsh 
terms wherever the situation allowed. It has a further value for us—it shows that the dynasts of the 
coalition were ready to negotiate individually with Antigonus, and so confirms the suggestion 
already made that neither Cassander nor Ptolemy scrupled to desert the other as they saw fit.?? 

Such a regulated submission on the part of Cassander as I have suggested would also have 
carried with it important concessions in Greece (the evacuation of Munychia and other of 
Cassander’s garrisons, for example). That would have represented a real victory for the cause of 
Greek autonomy as opposed to the empty achievement of the autonomy clause in the Peace of 311, 
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In return Cassander might have been permitted to remain as Antigonus s general in Macedonia 
(Poty perchon was to be excluded from the treaty *5), but would of course have had to surrender the 
guardianship of the young king and his mother to Antigonus as regent. As further bait Antigonus 
may have offered to respect the position of Lysimachus in Thrace, an important matter for the 
future security of Cassander's own position.*” f 

Naturally, in the absence of sufficient evidence this reconstruction is quite hypothetical and 15 
merely offered as a suggestion. But, whatever the correct solution, it will have to take account of 
two considerations: (1) Antigonus's position in 313 (before Gaza) was more favourable than in 
i (after Gaza), irrespective of minor changes in Greece, such as the defection of Alexander, son of 
Polyperchon, and the inconclusive campaigns of Polemaeus and Telesphorus; (2) lor that reason 
he would, on the carlier occasion (313), be inclined to impose harsher terms, and Cassander, in turn, 
be more likely to accept them than after Gaza. Moreover, the likelihood that a démarche regarding 
Greek autonomy was made by Antigonus at this time can scarcely be denied. The campaign for 
Greek autonomy had been the chief article of his policy ever since the Tyre decree of 315; it had 
rendered him good service during the fighting in Asia Minor, and had undoubtedly won him many 
friends in the Aegean and in Europe; the Bocotian and Aetolian alliances, in particular, are good 
evidence of its success.“ In grr he insisted upon the insertion of a clause guaranteeing Greek 
autonomy, for his own propaganda purposes rather than in hopes of securing a strategic gain 
thereby; and the whole of his letter to Scepsis provides ample proof of his keen interest in this aspect 
of the political situation. Briefly expressed, his argument is that he made peace to his own dis- 
advantage in order to secure Greek interests, and, if the results are disproportionate to his boast, 
one can sense running through this remarkable letter the Supper idea of how much more he 
would have done for the Greek cities if circumstances had allowed." Yet, more favourable 
circumstances had in fact presented themselves in 313, and he himself declares that he pressed their 
ease on that occasion.“* The letter is tendentious and must be used with the greatest care, but the 
exploitation of the autonomy slogan by Antigonus is too well attested in our literary sources for us to 
doubt that it was as prominent as ever in the Hellespontine negotiations of 313.% On the other 
hand, we are by no means obliged to accept a claim made a few ines later in this same letter, to the 
effect that there was banda agreement between Cassander and Antigonus on the Greek question 
before the talks were broken up by * certain meddlers *,** any more than we need assume that this 
unspecified interference played any part in Cassander's rejection of the terms proposed.**? All in 
all, we may say that the * considerable concessions * offered by Antigonus on the Hellespont 
appeared in quite a different light to Cassander, and that the proposed alleviation of Greek distress 
in Europe was no less objectionable to him than the other terms put forward by Antigonus, what- 
ever they were. | | | 

That Seleucus was not included in the Peace of 311 is the main argument of this paper. 
Further evidence in support of this belief will be adduced below, but at this point it may be 
permissible to work backwards from the assumption to see how well it fits the. known Acts. 
Assuming the fact, then, it is an irresistible deduction that Anti onus's object in concluding peace 
at that time was to crush Seleucus, newly restored to Babylon as the result of the defeat of Demetrius 
at Gaza. The record of Antigonus's hard but unsuccessful campaigns against Seleucus after 311 
has been largely lost, and the Babylonian documents which attest them cause considerable difficulty 
to those who attempt their clucidation.** Nevertheless, the fact of Seleucus's isolation and abandon- 
ment by his former allies is plain. Most of the blame for this desertion falls on Ptolemy, his closest 
friend and the man who sponsored his return to Babylon. But, when the case is examined 
dispassionately it is clear that Ptolemy had hardly any choice. Refusal to adhere to the terms of 
the Peace would have left him isolated and exposed to a full-scale, concentrated attack upon his 
Egyptian stronghold by Antigonus. Such a prospect naturally alarmed him, for the failure of 
Perdiccas in 321 did not prove that Egypt was impregnable; indeed, earlier history proved that it 
was not. Conversely, the diversion of large portions of Antigonus's armies to the eastern satrapies 
would ease the tension in the west, and so provide a welcome relief. Admittedly the position of 
Seleucus seemed desperate, and his overthrow merely a matter of months. Ptolemy perhaps 
thought that Seleucus would be able to hold his own; at any rate Seleucus had decided to take a 
great risk after Gaza, and there is no reason to think that his gamble was dependent upon Ptolemy 
continuing at war with Antigonus and refusing to sign a Коч peace with him. For all that he 
owed to Ptolemy Seleucus would not have been so ungrateful as to embarrass him in that fashion; it 





53 Welles: a5. cif., no. 1. 39 ff. thinks that Ptolemy intervened (Camb. Amc. Hist, VI (1927), 
з» Рет Ее е referred to in Welles, по. т. 2 Ё 486). No doubt he would have hindered a s te ын 
аа Diod. XIX 75. 6. he could have done so, but it is hard to believe that such 
a Cf. Heuss, Hermes (1938), 189 n. 1. intervention, if it occurred, determined Cassander’s decision, 
42 Welles, no, 1, 1 ff. Koehler (SB Berlin (1901), 1050) thinks that friends of 
4 ()n Antigonus's anxiety to win the confidence of the — Cassander are meant; he does not accept that Ptolemy is 


Greek cities by a sincere application of his autonomy policy, meant. | 

see Diod. XIX 74. 1; ib. x. * See Olmstead, Class, Phil. (1932), + Я; 97. Parker and 
4 Welles, no. 1. 7 f. Е | me Dubberstein, Babyloniam Chronology 626 B.C.-A.D, 45 (Studie in 
4* This is clearly recognised hy Welles (af. cit. 9). Tam —.incimt Oriental Cicilisation no. 24 2nd, ed. 1946), 17 f. 
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is far more likely that a general agreement existed whereby cach should act primarily for him- 
self but with regard for the other man's position.** Excluded from the Peace, the position of 
Seleucus certainly appeared desperate, but it had been his own choice, and his estimate of the 

ossibilities was proved correct in the outcome. Unfortunately, the defectiveness of our records 
for this period makes it impossible for us to give a final and satisfactory verdict on this question. 
How а overcame what to all appearance were insuperable Cangir with an army composi 
in the main of Asiatics remains one of the most exciting lost chapters of history. Itis at least possible 
to make out that the failure of Antigonus to crush Seleucus in the eastern satrapies was the turning 
point in his fight for the empire. | | А 

After the signing of the Peace Antigonus must have been congratulating himself on having 

outmanoeuvred Ptolemy by his separate agreement with Cassander and Lysimachus, whereby he 
had forced Ptolemy to sacrifice Seleucus. It is true that Antigonus's di lomatic skill was matched 
by the cunning of Ptolemy in using the autonomy slogan against its author, when he fomented (or 
sought to foment) disaffection amon: the Greek cities in Antigonus's own territory, but those 
movements can have had but little effect on the course of operations further east. "The decision of 
Antigonus to admit Ptolemy to the Peace does not indicate any great шсш sacrifice on his 
part; he had chosen to take the offensive in the east and not in the south, a deliberate choice and 
strategically correct. The Peace by isolating Seleucus gave Antigonus a great strategic gain, or 50 
++ must have seemed at the time,” Naturally there is nothing about this in the letter to Scepsis; 
there is only the vague reference to the sacrifice involved in admitting Ptolemy to the Peace." 
But, after all, it is not to be expected that Antigonus should take the Greek cities into hus full 
confidence. Nevertheless, the conclusion cannot be avoided that this and other passages in the 
letter are striking examples of dissembling, even of hypocrisy, on his part. This diplomatic shrewd- 
ness is one side of the man’s character, the other being his arrogance and ruthlessness, disfigure- 
ments that spoilt the skill of his diplomacy by making him insist on excessively harsh terms from 
Cassander in 313 and 302, and perhaps also from Ptolemy in 314 (at Ecregma). 


Summary and Conclusion. 

Since Antigonus had already agreed on terms of peace with Cassander and Lysimachus in the 
agreement drawn up in 311, mere tolemy made a belated adhesion to them also, it seems certain 
that Cassander and Lysimachus had sacrificed Seleucus before Ptolemy had time to make 
representations on his behalf. If the explanation given above is correct—that the Ecregma 
negotiations had broken down on Ptolemy's insistence that Seleucus be covered in any settlement 
between himself and Antigonus—the isolation of Ptolemy and a ey coming to terms with 
Cassander and Lysimachus were natural objects of Antigonus’s policy. In this way Ptolemy was 

resented with a fait accompli in the form of a peace agreement the terms of which were already 
fixed, and he was given no room for manoeuvre; the draft had to be accepted as it stood or not at 
all. Ptolemy was compelled to admit his military inferiority to Antigonus and give up hope of 
securing the inclusion of Seleucus. Seen in this light, the exclusion of Seleucus from the Peace was 
the direct result of the allies’ failure to negotiate as a united body, the reasons for which have been 
already considered." 

There is, then, no need to assume that the phrase SE ths 'Aolas tracns implied the 
possibility of Seleucus maintaining the right to occupy a subordinate por under Antigonus, the 
acknowledged strategos of Asia, still less that the clause had been deliberately so worded under the 
influence of Ptolemy.®2 The correct explanation is that which is also the most natural: Seleucus 
was formally excluded from the peace treaty, in so far as the omission of his name from the text 
amounts to that. Antigonus’s immediate attack on him was, therefore, in no sense a violation of 
the peace treaty. This is confirmed by the fact that when Ptolemy wished to bring aid to his 
hard-pressed friend by a diversionary attack on the southern coast of Asia Minor, the best excuse 
that he could think of for breaking the peace was the somewhat unconvincing charge that Antigonus 
had disregarded in his territories the fifth clause of the treaty, which guaranteed autonomy to 
Greek cities, a charge that completely overlooked the tender susceptibilities of Cassander on that 
subject, for Cassander throughout this period was the most persistent oppressor of Greek liberty. 
And so this incident too provides us with a good indirect Brook ind Ptolemy had not been consulted 

ат It was probably a relief to both of them to E ated, that they j [м y he flatly i | i 
A man of осін T libre could t а a iri aim said ا و و‎ кой Йе оки رقا‎ 
indefinitely, and Ptolemy had a short way of dealing with by Tarm, Camb. Anc. Hist, VI, 438). | 
dangerous men (cf. his treatment of Polemaeus in 309 (Diod. 3 As Momigliano does (see above p. 25); cf. Bengtson, 
к. op. cit, I, 117 £; Heuss, Hermes (1938), 153 п, 2. The whole 


XX 19. 3 f. | idea of a secret or silent agreement to protect the interest 
« Gf. Koehler, loc. cit, 1065. Seleucus seems unacceptable for the эга sata that the 


35 Welles, no. 1. 32 ff. uncertainty created would have more or less invalidated th 
^" Corradi's statement (Shmdi ellenislici (1920), 18) that the treaty from the start, The test case shows that E 
allies conducted the war in full accord is at variance with the renewing the war could not plead the violation of any such 
facts of the separate negotiations on the Hellespont and at agreement Antigonus (see below). 

Ecregma; when he says that there is no authority for supposing з Гуси. 119.931 
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by Cassander in the negotiations that led up to the Peace. Cassander had neglected his feelings 
and interests in 311; what more natural than that he should neglect those of Cassander in re-opening 
the war with an agitation on behalf of Greek autonomy? ** | 

The general result, as I see it, is as follows. Antigonus by the Peace of 311 was able to secure 
as great a strategical gain as was ы: by diplomacy alone. All that remained to do was to 
crown diplomatic victory by a forcible elimination of the isolated Seleucus, and so undo the 
unfortunate consequences of the defeat at Gaza in 312. ‘This, the essential consummation of the 
Peace of 311 ia intigonus its raison d'étre), proved beyond his powers. The ultimate failure of 
Antigonus's fight for the empire was not the result of political or diplomatic weakness (in those fields 
he was far ahead of his opponents); in the strictest sense it was a military failure, and the most 
momentous and also the least expected failure of all was that against the weakest of his enemies in 
the years following 311.*° 

R. H. SIMPSON 


Rhodes University, 
Grahamstown, 





^ Ptolemy had made an autonomy proclamation in 315 in — Droysen, working without the Scepsis letter or the Babylonian 
imitation of Antigonus (Diod. XIX 62, 1). There is no reason evidence, recognised. part. of the truth. He believed that the 
to think that Cassander was consulted then. For Ptolemy, allies had been compelled to make peace on surprisingly 
with scarcely any Greek cities in his own territory, it was a unfavourable terms because of their lack of | cration; he 
cheap tactic. | even believed in a separate peace precede the combined 

à Cf. the penetrating remarks of Rostovizeff in the same peace, but supposed that it was with Ptolemy (the weon way 
sense, Soc. Ee. Hist. af the Hellenistic World (1941),13 Tarn's round). Above all Droysen has the merit cree clearly 
view of all these events seems to be similar to that expressed in that Seleucus was not included in the Peace and that Antigonus 
the present paper, though he is forced to deal only briefly with made peace in order to attack Seleucus (ag. cit. IT 1. 61 ff.). 
each development (Cams. Ane. Hist. VI (1927), 486-95). 
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Prato says that the Spartans arrived one day late for Marathon because they were at the time 


engaged in a war against Messene, and he hints that they had other difficulties too." 


As there is no 


mention of this revolt of the Messenians in Herodotos or Thucydides, or in any later historian, it is 


generally supposed that Plato 
mistaken about it. 


‘whose historical references are notoriously inaccurate) was simply 
Nevertheless, two curious facts seem to support him: Zankle was seized about 


this time by Anaxilas of Rhegion and renamed Messene because, says Pausanias, Messenians fleeing 
from the Spartans after an unsuccessful revolt formed the bulk of his forces; * secondly, Strabo says 


that the second Messenian War was 


the one in which Tyrtaios was engaged, and that there were 


two later wars between Messene and Sparta—the last of these, the fourth, was presumably the one 


which followed the earthquake of 465; 


the third may then be Plato’s war in 4907 


Ihese two 


supporting indications have not convinced most historians, for Thucydides gives a different explana- 
tion of the renaming of Zankle,* and Strabo does not clearly and definitely reler to a revolt in 490. 
It has also seemed surprising that no authors earlier than Strabo and Pausanias should have preserved 


the tradition of the war. The question 
who decides that the revolt is a fiction.® 


has often been discussed, most recently and fully by Jacoby, 


I wish to suggest that the case for a Messenian revolt in 490 has been considerably strengthened 
by two minor facts, both based on contemporary evidence, which have recently been established 


with some degree of probability by papers in this Journal: 
has been shown by Mr. E. S. G. Robinson to be 489-8,* 
and it has been shown by Miss L. H. Jeffery that the 5 


Zankle by Anaxilas (and the Messenians) 


the date of the seizure and renaming of 


artan dedication at Olympia for victory 


over the Messenians * in their second revolt’ (JG V.1, 1562) is probably earlier than 465 (the date 


hitherto usually assumed for it), that it indeed should belong very early in the century." 


We thus 


have contemporary epigraphical evidence (not entirely certain) that there was a helot revolt early in 


the fifth century, and numismatic evidence 
renamed Messene. 


(highly probable )that | | 
The two arguments are quite independent of each other and of the passage in 


489 is the date when Zankle was 


Plato; they are accordingly strong additional reasons for believing that there was a helot revolt in 490. 


This revolt, if it occurred, was probably, 
by the exiled Spartan king Kleomenes, 


stirring up trouble for the Spartan Government? He pre 
ague among the cities of Arkadia. 


in forming an anti-Spartan 


for he was in Arkadia at the time, vi 


as Dickins long ago maintained,* provoked or assisted 


orously engaged in 
robably succeeded, as I shall try to show, 


It has been considered su 


PEG 

that Kleomenes’ activities in Arkadia, which are usually treated as abortive, should have so Буа 

the Spartans that they recalled him to resume his reign. If, however, Kleomenes had both stirred 
| = 


1 Laws iii Gg2d, and, especially, 698e: оф» ойе; iw 
TAR yt AcmaSemovian ойто Bk (mê Te Tol трос Mooiee Otros toti 


а obr Өйне "ГӨ Мей adf irse alli maia 
er 


Does the vague reference to other Spartan difficulties pe 
refer to the formation of the putas pis League (sec below), 


or, more generally, to their difficulties with Kleomenes? 

t Pausanias iv 23: After the capture of Ira in their second 
war with Sparta (which Pausanias dates to the 28th Olympiad— 
668 s.c.) the Messenians who had not been captured [у the 
rtans decide to found a colony, and accept the invitation 
Anaxilas of Rhegion (who was tyrant there from 494 to 

76) to help him conquer Zankle; this they do (* in the 29th 
Olym iad") and change the name of Zankle to Messene. 
The c ological confusion was pointed out by Bentley in the 
Dissertation on the Epistles of. Phalaris, etc. (1697, enlarged edition 
1699). See also Diodorus xv, 66: Tug 5° lv EaAlg Mean rfiv 

voie Боски Ki 


“тг” {кийуу vok Kronen. 

3 Strabo vilî 4, 10: bri phy ody ToU. Tupralou 6 Beuripos (лтїр 
méAgues: трЁтои БЁ кой тётартой cuotial goo, bv û karina ol 
| |: 

à Thuc. vi 4, 6: robs БЇ Жашоо "Аа Ма *Ртүйлшн торат 

y ocripoy iam kal тўи тти отб Ёшшшктолу dvdparmoov 
The Temon DE not incompatible. 

. Gr. Hut. llla (1943), roy. | 
diffidence I make the following A sg remarks about Jacoby's 
discussion, There seems to be no guarantee that * A " is 1 
only intermediate source used by Pausanias, or that Khianos 
and * the vulgate ' plus some Myron were * A's" only sources. 
Moreover, if ias sources are as | y mixed in 
his narrative as Jacoby holds, it is obviously difficult to feel 
certain about their identification and to know exactly what 
comes from which. Jacoby's argument seems to depend on 
the assumption that our information about the sources available 
ito Pausanias, and used by him, is approximately complete. 






The attempt at Quellenforschung must, of course, be made, and 
Jacoby's analysis is very attractive; it is still a question how 
much real confidence one can have in the results in detail, 
But when every allowance is made for the uncertainties, 
acoby's conclusion that Rhianos dated the revolt of the 
essenians led bv Aristomenes to the early fifth century seems 
highly probable. It seems to me much less clear that this 
early Rib costes revolt must be pronounced a fiction in lole, 
Whether the Mewenian revolts were two or three in number 
is surely a literary rather than an historical question—there 
must, in three centuries of oppression, have been more revolts 
than that, although perhaps only two or three of them could 
perly be called * wars. Both Plato and Khianos put a 
an revolt carly in the fifih century, and it is surely 
more likely that they had some tradition of an insurrection at 
that time to go on than that they had none. This a priori 
consideration із kappot ed by various definite indications, 
especially now by the date of the change of name at Zankle, 
and by the probable date of the Olympia dedication: see 
notes 6 and 7 below. 

* ! Rhegion, Zankle-Messana and the Samians ', hy Е. 5. С. 
Robinson, 7H5 LXVI (1946), pp. 13-21. Robinson shows 

od reason to believe that the ians who seized the town 
in 494/3 struck only five numbered and probably annual 
el of coin before being ousted by Anaxilas, an event which 
will thus have occurred in 489, or possibly in 488. 

T Comments on some archaic Greek imscriptions', by 
L. Н. Jeffery, JHS LXIX (1949), рр. E jJ, Scc pp. 26-30. 
Miss Jeffery shows that the letter forms | ic inscription can 
hardly be dated as late as 465; thus the dedication should not 
be related to the revolt which followed the earthquake. The 
letter forms certainly seem too early for a date near the middle 
of the consu but unfortunately there is little comparative 
material available, 


5 * The Growth of Spartan Policy ', by Guy Dickins, JH5 
XXXII (1912), pp. 1-42, see pp. 31-2. * Her. vi 74. 
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up a helot revolt and succeeded in organising an anti-Spartan Arkadian League, the Spartan 
authorities may well have felt that the first step in dealing with the situation was to entice him back 
to Sparta and do away with him. Many scholars have believed that Kleomenes was murdered ; 1? 
the motives for such a murder were stronger than has been realised. | 

There is perhaps no need to discuss again in detail the credibility of the helot revolt of 49o0—the 
coins and the inscription should help to convince the sceptics—but 1t is worth while to present the 
numismatic evidence for the contemporary foundation of an Arkadian League, since it has never, I 
think, been given its proper weight. What little is known about the history of Arkadia in the late 
sixth and early fifth centuries is soon recapitulated. About the middle of the sixth century Sparta 
had been successful in a long war against Tegea, which was followed, apparently, by the reduction 
of Orchomenos and the rest of the Arkadian towns or cantons. These places retained an at least 
nominal independence, and two of them, Heraia and Mantineia, issued coins in their own names 
before the end of the century. Probably in 490 Kleomenes (who had fled from Sparta some time 
in 491, about a year before the battle of Marathon, and had retired at first to Thessaly) came 
to Arkadia and united, or at least tried to unite, the Arkadians against Sparta—vetepa Ёттртүто 
Trpryy ura, auvig és ToUs 'Apkábas Eri Tj Zrráprr) —binding their chief men to him by terrible oaths 
(Her. vi 74-5). Strangely enough, this incident, though mentioned by R. Weil in the first of his 
two important articles," has never been connected with the beginning of the Arkadian issues, of 
which it is so obvious an explanation—Herodotos says that Kleomenes united the Arkadians, and 
the coins show that the league he formed was effective and lasting. 

The coinage of the Arkadians, inscribed APKAAIKON (in full or abbreviated), was struck in small 
denominations only—triobols, mostly, with occasional obols and hemiobols—but specimens are of 
frequent occurrence, attractive and varied in type, and well known to collectors and students. 
Imhoof-Blumer attributed them to the mint of Heraia, the early coins of which he was the first to 
identify, and as they fit very neatly into the long gap between the earlier and later issues of this 
small Arkadian canton, all later scholars have followed him in this. Weil has considered the 
coinage at some length. He was originally inclined to hold that the coins were only temple, 
sanctuary, or festival issues !* (the idea is vague, and it is hard to find a word for it), but he later 
came to emphasise the economic and political implications of the * panarkadian' coinage; ® he 
explained our lack of information about the * altarkadische Gemeinwesen ' by Sparta's * Vorherr- 
schalt ' in the Peloponnesos and her unwillingness to recognise a league among states which she pre- 
ferred to deal with individually. He nevertheless sto bed short of considering the league as a fully 

htical entity, and emphasised the fact that the Arkadian cantons sent individual contingents to 
Ihermopylai (Her. vii 202), and appear widely separated in the inscription on the Plataia tripod. 
Later scholars have stressed the religious as opposed to the political aspect of the coinage; Babelon 
is the most explicit of them: * Les Héraeens,—les monnaies nous l'attestent, devenus présidents 
des jeux Arcadiques, firent frapper des monnaies dont la légende appelle le complément suivant: 
"ApkabwGw éycwov afjuc (ou xóuuo, ou xapoxrüp) ou 'ApkoBikGv dydwew eu oux... 
La légende APKAAIKON ne doit pas s'expliquer autrement; il serait contraire à l'histoire de 
supposer, par exemple, l'existence d'une ligue politique arcadienne qui eut fait frapper ces monnaies 
auxquelles on reconnaitrait ainsi un charactére fédéral. Une pareille confédération n'a pu exister 
au v^ siécle. !! Gardner in 1918 said that the hemidrachms of Heraia * were probably struck in 
connexion with the festival of Zeus Lycaeus at Lycosura, and passed among the Arcadians as a 
sort of religious coinage ^; they were succeeded by the coins inscribed APKAAIKON, which * seem to 


show that Heraea was regarded as the leading city of Arcadia '.!* And Seltman in 1933 called the 
Arkadian issues * priestly rather than civic, . . . religious and agonistic in character '.!*^ Head, 
too, treats the coins as evidence of a religious but not of a political federation, although he says of the 
early coinage of Phokis that * like the archaic money of Arcadia it is distinctly federal in character "17 
The numismatists have hesitated to attribute coins to a league which the historians did not recognise, 
and the historians have naturally followed the numismatists in supposing that the coins were some- 
how struck for the festival of Zeus Lykaios or for the Arkadian games," yet both illogically slur the 





10 Beloch (Gr. Gesch, IT. 1, 2nd ed., p 36) says: * Wahrschein- for, and somehow put into circulation at, religious festivals із 
lich haben ihn die Ephoren aus dem Wege geráumt, im Einver- a frequent assumption of numismatists; money, however, is 
stándnis mit seinem Stiefbrudern, Leonidas und Kleombrotos surely more often en to fairs and festivals than carried 
Similarly, Mitchell and Caspari (George Grote, A History of away from them— it is the visitors who do the purchasing, 
Greece, ed. M. & C., London n.d.-1907, p. 176) say ' it ma a ZIN XXIX, pp. 144-5. 
be suspected that Herodotus’ account of Kleomenes’ deat ^^ E. Babclon, Traité des monnaies precques . . . II. 1 (1907), 
covers a piece of foul play on the part of the ephors', амі р, 860. = EM 
Monro expresses the same suspicion in CAH IV, pp. 261-2. !5 Percy Gardner, A History of Ancient Coinage (Oxford, 1918), 
M * Arkadische Münzen ' in SN IX (1882), pp. 18-41, and p. 381. | 
* Nachmals das altarkadische Gemeinwesen" in TAN XXIX 1* Charles Seltman, Greek Coins (London, 1933), p. 97. 
(1912), Jpn. 139-46. | '* B. V. Head, Historia Numerum * (Oxford, 1911), рр. 444 
з ZJN IX, p. 20: * Da ein politisches Centrum in Arkadien and 5. | | 
vor der Erbauung von Megalopolis nicht existiert hat, muss ^ Historians have regularly treated. Kleomenes! activities in 
der Pragort der arkadischen Landesmünzen wáhrend der Arkadia as abortive: How and Wells, A Commentary on Hero- 
älteren Zeit gesucht werden bei einem der gemeinsamen — dotur, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1918), p. 93 ad vi 75, 1; K. J. Beloch, 
Stammesheiligthiimer des Landes.’ That coins were struck Gr. Gesch. IE 1 (2nd ed. Strassburg, 1914), p. 36; J. A. R. 
VOL. LXXIV. D 
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distinction, and slip into thinking of the Arkadian issues as somehow ‘ political’ as well as 
' religious °. 

Veil dated the coins early—roughly from 520 to 420—and was followed in this by Hiller (s.v. 
Arkadia in RE), by Six (NC 1895), and by Head in the first edition of Historia . Numerum (1883) ; 
Seltman holds that the series begins * about 500': Gardner says * about the time of the Persian 
Wars’; the dates usually accepted now are c. 490 to c, 417—s0 Imhoof-Blumer, Babelon, Head in 
his second edition, etc. But the various dates suggested for the beginning of the series all rest on 
‘style ^, and are admittedly only approximate, — : 

The decision of both numismatists and historians to regard the coinage as primarily * religious ’ 
is partly due to the analogy of the * festival * coins of Elis (which are of larger denominations—one 
small issue is inscribed OAYMITIKON), but chiefly to the supposed fact that the Arkadian League 
was first founded by Lykomedes in 370. Moreover, the complete lack of any reference to Heraia, 
either in literature or in inscriptions, between the time of her sixth-century treaty with Elis !* and 
the beginning of the fourth century has naturally made scholars hesitate to assign her a leading 
position in Arkadia—Weil, in particular, recommends the cultivation in this matter of the ars 
nesciendi, Yet we know very little of any kind about Arkadia in the sixth and fifth centuries, * festival 
coinages ' are not well authenticated in the classical period except, perhaps, in the special case of 
Olympia, and the natural interpretation of the coins is that they were issued by an Arkadian League; 
this interpretation is supported by their small denominations and by the numbers in which they are 
found—small numerous coins are far more likely to have been issued to pay troops than to serve as 
‘souvenirs’ for a sparsely attended festival.*° When to these general considerations one adds the 
fact that we happen to know that Kleomenes did form some kind of Arkadian League at the very 
time to which the earliest Arkadian coins are in any case to be attributed, and that there are later 
traces of such a league, it seems foolish to resist, on an argumentum ex silentio, the natural implication 
of the coinage. 

It is surely no accident that we now begin to meet references to Joint actions of the Arkadians. 
They formed part of the Spartan army at Thermopylai, and the 'Apxóbes mrávres were at the 
Isthmus under Kleombrotos later in the same year. It is true, as Weil points out, that the con- 
tingents of Tegea, Orchomenos, and Mantineia fought separately at Plataia and were not listed 
together on the tripod (indeed the Mantineans were not listed at all): perhaps, as he suggests, the 
Spartans preferred to separate them. But some ten or fifteen years later Sparta had to fight a great 
battle at Dipaia mpds "Арк&баў ттёутоў ттАтүу Mavmvéov (Her. ix 35) The fact that the Man- 
tineans were not involved 1s only what we should expect, both from the long-standing enmity 
between Tegea and Mantineia, and from the coins themselves; for Mantineia is the one Arkadian 
polis which issues coins at the same time as the COE Pheneos, Stymphalos, and Tegea 
strike no coins between c. 490 when the league issues begin and late in the century when they come to 
an end, but all of these towns have their own coinages in the late fifth century.** It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that this obscure war was fought against Sparta by an Arkadian League (to 
which Mantineia did not belong) which paid its troops in its own coin. f 
Thus Kleomenes almost certainly organised an anti-Spartan Arkadian League, and it is 
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Monro in CAH IV (Cambridge, 1990), р. 261, etc, Grote 


| —the 4B8o's when Tegea was hostile to Sparta, the 470's when 
merely says that Kleomenes ' employed the powerful inf о га ч 


ea was friendly but Mantineia was ' a source of trouble ' 
(Sparta doubtless disapproved of her new, probably democratic, 
ynoikismoes), and the middle of the 460's w Tegea was again 


uence T 
of his regal character and heroic lincage to arm the Arcadian 
people against his country", making no reference to a league. 


Grote's editors, Mitchell and Caspari (Le. note 1) say ‘а 
nucleus for an Arcadian League existed in the common 
religious cult of Zeus Lykacus in connexion with which a 
federal coinage was issued at this period °, but they seem not 

uite to believe in the league, and do not refer to it again; 
Capa includes a brief notice of the Arkadian coins in his 
“6 ' of Greek Federal Issues" in JHS XXXVII (1917), 
pp. 168-84, but he appears to accept Weil's early date for 
them, he docs not mention Kleomenes., 

w M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, I* (Oxford, 1946), 


nö. 5. 
2 The Arkadian games for which they were supposed! 
issued, though of great antiquity (Aristotle ap. schol. Aristides, 
р. 105, ed. W. Fromme), 1826, says that they were earlier than 
the Olympic), were not otherwise of great importance—the 
scanty festimonia (chiefly two or three references in Pindar, 
and the scholia ad foc.) are collected in W. Immerwahr, Die 
Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens I (Leipzig, 1891), p. 5. 

n Her. viii. 71. | 

= That Tegea, at least, had been hostile to Sparta for some 
years is clear from the fact that the Elean seer Hegesistratos 
took refuge there from the Spartans some time before Plataia 
(Нег. іх 38), and that the exiled Spartan king Leotychidas 
1 perhaps ten years there, from 479/8 or 478/7 until his 
death in 459 (2) —Her. vi 72. The best discussion of Arkadian 


history at this period is by A. Andrewes in Sort and adia 
in the Early Fifth Century ', The Phoenix VI (1952), а 
Andrewes dist egeo-Spartan relations 


istinguishes three stages in Т 


ile but Mantineia was friendly, We may perhaps equate 
Tegea with the Arkadian League, of which it was the strongest 
member, Then the * friendliness" of the 470's (or is friendliness 
too strong a word?) was due, at the time of Plataca to Spartan 
for the strength of the new league, and at the end of 

the decade to the League's fear of the ncw Mantincia—Sparta 
found it necessary to treat ie AF with respect at the time 
= Plataca, while the League ей Spartan neutrality (and 
parta the League's) as Mantincia and Elis grew stronger 
through symoicim at the end of the decade. Perhaps the 
470's should be regarded rather as a period of wary co-opera- 
tion; in the 450's Mantincia exploited the essential hostility 


between the League and праза а. 

x E Mn the Euboian ue was founded and 
the Euboian federal coinage began—in 411/10—the inde- 
pendent cities which composed the League struck no coins for 
period of some forty years or more; when they did begin 
to strike in their own names again, about 369 (?), Eretria 
did not do so—perhaps an indication that the league no 
longer had any real existence but was being maintained as a 
fiction by the city which had been its capital. I have dis- 
cussed these matters in some detail in a forthcoming study of 
‘The Euboian League and its Coinage". The exact date 
when the Arkadian Lea issues came to an end, and the 
exact dates at which the individual Arkadian towns begin to 
strike again, arc not, of course, known, Head in Hist, Num.* 
assumed that there was an overlap; Weil considered that 
there was none. | 
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obviously probable that he also had a finger in the helot revolt (if any); either he supported the 
revolt by forming the League or the League by stirring up the revolt; in either case the threat to 
their security is a more likely reason than religious scruples for the Spartans’ unwillingness to leave 
the Peloponnesos at a moment’s notice when Athens sent her urgent request for help. But somehow 
the threat was met, and part at least of the Spartan army marched.** The revolt must have been 
suppressed, the Arkadians intimidated, and Kleomenes recalled before Pheidippides arrived, for the 
ephors were able to promise that help would be sent as soon as the moon was full—in a week or ten 
days. Why, then, фа they delay at all? We do not know, but there are various possible reasons. 
If, for instance, considerable numbers of Spartans were still scattered about Messenia engaged 
in the duties of the kputrteia, it may have been clear to the ephors that it would take at least a week 
to collect an army, and they may not have cared to explain the real reason to the outside world. 
The Spartans undoubtedly had to deal with unrest among the helots more often than they wished 
the outside world to realise,*4 and our uncertainty about this particular revolt is perhaps one result 
of their official secrecy. | 
The revolt was dealt with by force; Kleomenes was handled differently. He was recalled 
and reinstated on the throne—whereupon he immediately went mad and committed suicide.** 
Herodotos’ whole account of Kleomenes is notoriously hostile and unsatisfactory—many historians 
have suspected with reason that the story of his death conceals a murder which the ephors had both 
arranged and hushed up. This seems even more probable if we are right that Kleomenes’ treasonable 
activities during his exile were not abortive, but shook the Spartan state, 
W. P. WALLACE 


University College, 
Toronto. 


24 It is unfortunately impossible to tell exactly how long is emphasised by Sotiriades in Tlpaxz. ‘Ae ‘AB. VIIT, 1933], so 
an interval separates the Spartan refusal to march at once that no firm conclusions are possible. 
(as delivered in Sparta to Pheidippides) and the actual setting ** There is evidence of unrest among the helots on some 
out of their 2000 hoplites, One difficulty is that there is no = occasion prior to 455 in Thuc. I 128, 1, where the Athenians 
reason to suppose that amv state's calendar, in the carly fifth tell the Spartans to ' drive out the curse of Tainaron '—el yàp 
century, was in step with the moon—sec on thm quesion — Aexibauixooc: &vocrüjguwris гота ёк тор (аро той Посао ётё 
W. K. Pritchett's sensible remarks in * Julian Dates and Greek. — Teanvapov mv Elbow hdrog ómayayóvre Бифбпрау б 5 58 xal 
Calendars ' in CP XLII (1947), pp. 23335: specially p. 238. офісте ойто уорібоџоі тоу шусту сесубу ухиісбо ly тарт. [t is 
Indeed, the probability is strong that all cal s were г possible that this incident was connected with the revolt of 
to some extent, some wrong indeed. Thus Herodotos 490. — | 
one actual date—Pheidippides’ arrival at Sparta on the ninth ™ Tt is true that most historians are unwilling to accept 
of the an month—does not help. Plutarch's thrice- Herodotos definite implication that Kleomenes’ death ante- 
recorded date for Marathon (and for the celebration of the dated Marathon (see Beloch, Gr. Gesch. II. 1*, p. 36; Моп 
victory), Boedromion 6, is often doubted (see Jacoby's note in CAH IV, pp. 261-2; A. Andrewes, Aegina, 
121 in JHS LXIV (1944), p. 62) but may well be right; if so, i. Во в.с.’, ВУЛ XXXVII, 1935-37, p. 4, etc.); for they 

I th ween oerción of Ai 


we have evidence that the Athenian calendar war out of step there is too little time betw his c Aigina 
with the moon in [нь for Herodotos certainly implies that ring-summéer 491) and the battle of Marathon, a period 
the battle was fought about the time of the full moon—the rat more than a year, for his recorded movements and 
Spartans arrived at Athens three days after the full moon, for a war between Athens and Aigina (Her. vi 87-93). 
marched to Marathon, and found the dead still unburied. Andrewes may well be right about the Aiginetan wae Dui 
As Herodotos also suggests that Pheidippides left Athens after as far as Kleomenes himself is concerned, if his bribery of the 
the Persian landing at Marathon, that the battle occurred Pythia was discovered in the summer of 491 and his flight 
about a week after the landing, and that the Spartans arrived from Sparta followed almost at once, his visit to Thessaly, his 
two or three days later, he appears to imply that the Spartans Arkadian activities, and his recall may surely belong to the 
marched out about a week or at most ten days after Pheidip- autumn of 491 and the winter, spring, and summer of 490 
pides' arrival, His dates are not, however, explicit, and his without ue compression. Indeed, this rather close time- 
relative chronology contains inherent difficulties (e.g. did table shows that the helot revolt must have been suppressed 
Pheidippides realty not leave for Sparta until Athens had very quickly, and helps to explain why it did not leave clearer 
received news of the Persian landing in Attica?—this difficulty — traces in the tradition. 
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Heropotus in the course of his description of Kambyses’ conquest of Egypt gives both the 
earliest and the only detailed account we possess of Polykrates, the tyrant of Samos.' Thucydides 
makes a brief reference to him, also dating him to the reign of Kambyses (&rl Kaupoaou), 530- 
522 B.c.* Other references, as will appear, are late, scattered, and incidental. In attempting 
to determine the length of the Samian tyranny, Herodotus will, therefore, be our most important 
source of evidence. Although his interest is concentrated on the career- of Polykrates, he provides 
enough information about Samian activities ра the immediately ЕШ: period to suggest that 
Polykrates is, in most cases, continuing a policy already initiate eneration before him. The 
difficulty of compressing into the brief period of Кашу» all that 15 етей to the tyranny of Poly- 
krates is notorious, as is also the difficulty of reconciling with the usually accepted dates of Polykrates 
the chronological references to other people connected with the Samian tyranny. There is a similar 
problem about the dating of two of the great Samian works which Herodotus describes, the water 
tunnel of Éupalinos, and the Heraton of Rhotkos.* The usual assumption that the Samian tyranny 
began with Poly krates' seizure of power in the middle or late thirties is not, I think, adequate to 
explain the evidence. There are various indications that the Samian tyranny, or a régime at Samos 
which closely resembled the subsequent tyranny, had begun in the generation before Polykrates, 
and that Polykrates himself, because of his spirited resistance to Persia, has been credited with 
what was in reality the achievement of a continuous policy which had been begun earlier, perhaps 
by his father. 

The date of Polykrates’ death can be determined with reasonable certainty. Herodotus pre- 
faces his account of Oroites’ plot with the remark that ‘ these things occurred about the time of 
Kambyses’ last illness *,* thus xing Polykrates death to ca. 522 B.c. The beginnin of his power 15 
dated by Eusebius ca. Ol. 62, 532 B.c.,? and many historians accept this date since Herodotus * and 
"Thucydides in puting him in the reign of Kambyses which began in 530 B.C., may be supposed 
to put the beginning of Polykrates’ reign little, if at all, earlier than that.* Others, troubled by the 
difficulty of leaving a gap alter the Phokaian thalassocracy, which must have ended with the capture 
of Phokaia by the Persians not long after the fall of Sardis, and also of accounting for all that is 
ascribed to Samos in this period,” push back the beginning of Polykrates’ power to ca. 540 B.c.!^ 
It is not placed earlier than this because Polyainos says that они and his brothers seized the 

nny with reinforcements from Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos." УЕ gdamis himself had assisted 

isistratos of Athens in his final seizure of power at the Battle of Pallene, 546 p.c., and in return 


t1 Hdt. 3. A cols, 1727-8, argues for 538 s.c. and makes the tyranny - of 


* Thuc. T. a. Tor the dates of Kambyses see R. A. Polykrates coincide with a sixteen-year thalassocracy, 538—522 
Parker га wW ^H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 626 a.c. See below, note 31, for a discussion of the thalassocracy 
B.C.—A.D. 45 лан, 1042), 12. 10 After Kyros captured Sardis he left Ionia for the conquest 

з: Нах, з. бо * Hdt. 3. 120. 1. of Pao putting Tabalos and Paktyes in charge of Lydia 


з Eusebius, Chronici Canones, Armenian version ей. We р and Tonia. The revolt of Paktyes followed immediately 
numi in Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller, Eusebius Wer (Наг. т, 154). Mazares was sent to subdue Paktyes: later 
Band V am, Haast? t); d version ed. by he took ae and the plain of the Meander, after which he 
Pos Eusebius H | Chromii Салот Lau pes died (Hdt. 1. 161). Harpago was then sent to succeed him 
чи. К тонут (Oxford, 1923). The dates given and directed a first attack on Phokaia. The Persian capture 
for the accession ran Polykrates and his two brothers (as for of Phokaia occurred, therefore, within one or two years of the 
many other events) differ by sevexal years in the various MSS, fall of Sardis, J. L. "Myres, , Herodotus Father {ee (Oxford, 
of the Armenian and Latin versions; ¢.g. both a.a. Abr. 1481 3), 163, places the fall of Phokaia after yros’ capture of 
(535 m.c.) and a.a. Abr. r484 (532 m.c.) are found in the Babylon (539 m.c.), but Herodotus (1. 177) seems to i mply 
Armenian MSS, (Karst, op. cil. io, n. 7). The reason for that Harpagos’ campaigns coincided with Kyros’ earlier 
these discrepancies can easily be seen in the Bodleian MS. of cam in upper Asia and that the attack on Babylon was 
Jerome, where the notice, afud Samum iyranmidem exercent Ires later, precise date of the fall of Sardis is not known; 
Jratres Polycrates Sylus et Pantagnostus, takes three lines, the first Herodotus certainly places it later than the battle of Pallene 
of which is above the line on. which LXI RON is written, 47/6), and his authority seems to me as reliable as any. 
Some editors date the event in the last year of OL 6 (533 с), he difference between the various dates proposed (547 to 
others in the first year of Ol. 62 (532 mc). For the leian 541/40) docs not affect this argument; even at the latest it 
MS. sec The Bodleiam Manuscript of Jerome's Version of the is well before the time of Polykrates. For the various dates 
Chronicle à Eusebius Reproduced in Collotype, with an КС ee кн discussion of them see; A. T. Olmst o o the 
by J. K. Fotheringham (Oxford, 1905), Fol. 81. Chatters ЖЕ (Chicago, 1948), 40; Sidney mid "me 
* Hdt. 3. 39. 1. LV, Literary and History, Schweich 
a ae “a Basal Gr. Gesch, TI? ama 895), 508-9 Lecture on one visui ү} uo 
|, ОГ. a, 1 y 500-9, o2; H XXI (1951), ато, 
n. a «Ss Clots and H. Cohen, Hist. gr. I (Paris, 1948), 281; noie 5 (1951), 219 
W. W. How and J. Welk, A Commentary on Herodotus | (Oxford, T Boivaines, Strategikon T. 23. 2. 
1912), 267; F. Jacoby, FGH II BD (Berlin, 1930), 727, in 11 Hdgt. I. 61. 4; 1-2. lt is unnecessary here to argue 
commentary on Apollodoros F 29. the date of the battle of Pallene; Hdt. 5. 65. 3, &pfevrig piv 
" E.g. K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. I. 1 (Strassburg, 1912),375; — 'A&mvaicw фт’ fre Ê Te kal Tpifjovra seems to be the crucial 
L. Burchner, RE I A2 (Stuttgart, 1920), col. 2214, who gives passage. It indicates a thirty-six-ycar period of continuous 
540 B.C. a5 the date for the three brothers and 37 8.c. with tyranny prior to the expulsion of Hippias in the archonship 
а Claas mark for Polykrates’ sole power; P. N. Ure, OCD of Harpaktides, oro B.C., and thus dates the battle ar 
роке ord, 1949), 711-12; E. L. Minar XE x Ber Pythagorean Pallene in 16 B.C. See F. Jacoby, Atthis (Oxford, 1949), 
elitics (Baltimore, 1942), 2; T. Lenschau, RE 2 (1952), 188-06, L 1. Wade-Gery, JHS LXXI (1951), 219. 
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Peisistratos had subdued Naxos and handed it over to Lygdamis, depositing with him hostages of 
prominent Athenian families. Enough time must be allowed after Peisistratos finally established 
himself in 546 s.c. for him to set up Lygdamis, and then for Lygdamis to send aid to Polykrates. 
This is the reason why those who desert the Eusebian date of 532 B.c., supported as it seems to 
be by Herodotus and Thucydides, cannot put Polykrates much before 540 B.c. But, even if Poly- 
krates is put as far back as this evidence will allow, it is not early enough to help materially towards 
a solution of the very difficulties which led to questioning the usual dates. We may, therefore, 
accept the chronographers’ dates for Polykrates—ca. 532 B.c. for the beginning of his power and 
са. 522 B.C. for his death—that is, as both Herodotus and Thucydides indicate, a period roughly 
O PEY with Kambyses of Persia (530-522 в.с.). The difficulties demand more drastic 
remedy. | ! 

A careful reading of Herodotus suggests that the same policy had been pursued in Samos since 
the time of Alyattes of Lydia and the early years of Amasis of Egypt, that is since the 560's at least." 
The most reasonable inference to be drawn from this continuity of policy is that the tyranny, too, had 
begun as early as the 560's. Ca. 525/4 B.C., when the disaffected Samian oligarchs of whom Poly- 
krates had hoped to nd himself by sending them as his contingent for Kambyses' attack on Egypt 
asked for help to depose Polykrates,!* Herodotus tells us that Sparta was willing to assist them 
for two reasons: first, out of gratitude (evepyeoias Extivevtes), because the Samians had helped 
Sparta against the revolting Messenians; secondly, for the sake of revenge, because the Samians had 
stolen the bowl the Spartans were sending to Kroisos, and the linen corselet which Amasis of Egypt 
was sending to Фет. Corinth, similarly, joined in the attack on Polykrates because the Samians 
had intercepted the three hundred Corcyrean boys whom Penander had sent to Alyattes, * a genera- 
tion earlier and about the time of the seizure of the wine bowl ’.1* "The natural interpretation of this 
incident is that the Samian oligarchs were able to claim Spartan gratitude for their help in the 
Messenian wars because Samos was under an oligarchy when the help was sent in the latter half of 
the seventh century; just as clearly were they able to appeal to the Spartan and Corinthian desire 
for revenge because the régime which had committed the thefts was the régime they were now wishing 
to overthrow, a tyranny which had been practising piracy since the days of Alyattes. It should be 
remembered that Herodotus, in describing Polykrates’ career, says that he had a fleet of a hundred 
pentekonters with which he plundered all shipping, friend or foe, and that this piracy was the 
occasion of bitter complaints," It is clear that his policy was no innovation. | 

` The significance of this incident has been overlooked. The Spartan and Corinthian willingness 
to help the Samian oligarchs is explicable only if the thefts were the work of Polykrates himself, or of a 
predecessor in a similar position, closely connected with him whose sins could justly be visited 
upon his head. The first alternative is difficult: Polykrates himself could hardly have committed 
either theft; the bowl was a gift on the occasion of the alliance made between Sparta and Kroisos 
shortly before the latter's fall, and Herodotus says that the theft of the corselet occurred the year 
before. The Corcyrean boys were a present from Periander to Alyattes, and must therefore have 
been sent at latest before the death of Alyattes ez. 560—555 B.C. This leaves the second alternative, 
that the thefts were committed under the same regime but by a уы of Polykrates. The 
obvious person would be the father of Polykrates, whose name Herodotus says was Aiakes, and 
to whom Suidas refers as ruling over Samos.* It is true that Herodotus tells no anecdotes and gives 
no further information about Aiakes, but the argumentum e silentio is particularly dangerous in the 
case of Herodotus, and should never be used to discredit other information he has collected. Hero- 
dotus' sources were oral tradition, which tends to gather about individuals, and often leaves gaps, 
even in the case of important persons and events. Moreover, his narrative is here concerned with 
Polykrates and his relations with Amasis and Kambyses, and a digression would be inappropriate. 
A similar and equally striking omission of all anecdotes or information about earlier or later members 
of a tyrant ERR is to be found in the account of the Sikyonian tyranny, where two detailed stories 
about Kleisthenes are told, and his genealogy is the only mention of earlier members of the family ; 
yet we know that the tyranny lasted a funded years and that Kleisthenes had several predecessors 
and at least one successor.” l 
It is therefore fortunate that we possess a monument of Aiakes which provides valuable informa- 


13 For the reign of Alyattes sec Hdt. 1. 25 and 86, Kroisos 
fall came in the fourteenth year of his reign; Alyattes, there- 
fore, died ca. 460 or a few years later. Herodotus says he 
reigned for fifi ven years; his dates for the seventh-century 
portion of the Lydian king-list and for the accession of Alyattes 
present certain difficulties, but the end of Alyattes reign 
depends upon the date of the fall of Kroisos, for which see 
above, note 10. For Amasis, 558-525 n.c., sec E. Drioton and 
méditerranéen, ЇЇ L'Egypte 
14 


Ј. у Les Peuples de [Orient 
(Paris, 1998), 490-1. | L. 3. 44-5. 

15 Hdt. 3. 47; «f. 1. 70 for the earlier story of the bowl. 

1 Hdt. 3. 46. т. Фритс yop... yee] Mpomipor 160 otporni- 
ратоў тойтом, жата 54 Tów aürów ypdvor Tod xpcrüpos 18 ёрттүб 


1t Hdt, 3. 39. | _ : 
1 Het. 2. 182; 9. 99. See below p. 42 for a discussion of 


the Suidas pee 

! Hdt, 5. 67-8; 6. 126-30. See Aristotle, Politics, 1915b, 
for the hundred-years duration of the tyranny; for the earlier 
and later members of the dynasty see Nic. Dam. Fr. 61; 
Oxyrh. Pap. XI 1365; P. Ryland 18 ( Jacoby, FGA IL A (Berlin, 
1926), 358-60, 504-5). раж А Lm 

An even more su ing omission in Herodotus, in view of 
the full information he has of Athenian history from the time 
of Peisistratos to the Persian war, is any account of the reforms 
of Solon, whom he mentions only in the story of his visit to 
Kroisos (Hdt. LI. 265-33). And examples could be multiplied, 
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tion corroborating Herodotus’ account of Samian piracy. A headless seated statue, in style about the 
middle or last third of the sixth century, was discovered in 1905 in the excavation o the Samian 
Heraion. The statue itself, Buschor suggests, was of Hera.?? On the left side of the chair or throne 
on which the figure is seated is an inscription reading: 


Аёбктіс буёбткеу | о Вросоуос̧ : 5с тў "Нрпи: 
тђу соту : Ётрпоеу : кота ттуу ётгістоюту. 


"Dedicated by Aiakes, the son of Bryson, who secured the booty for Hera while he was émotérng.’ 
The inscription was thought by Curtius, who first published it, to be contemporary with the statue ; 
but comparison of its letter forms with other sixth-century Samian inscriptions and the fact that it is 
written stoichedon have led to the opinion that the inscription was cut later, soon after 500 B.c.*! 
Dittenberger suggests that the younger Aiakes, son of Syloson, who was restored as tyrant of Samos 
by the Persians after the collapse of the Ionian revolt in 494 B.c.,** had the inscription cut on his 
andfather’s monument. The younger Aiakes, reimposed by Persia on a reluctant Samos, may well 
ave cut the inscription about his grandfather in order to stress the legitimacy of his own position 
and the fact that the power had been in the hands of his family for three generations. | 
The inscription makes three contributions to our knowledge of Aiakes. First, the use of the rare 
word ovAn found in the singular only in this inscription, and its reap ›еагапсе in the unusual name 
of Polykrates’ brother Syloson,™ make it almost certain that this Aiakes is the father of Polykrates ; 
secondly, it corroborates the fact that he pursued the same semi-piratical commercial policy as his 
son; and finally, the phrase korr thv &ría oai indicates the position Aiakes held while he exercised 
what later generations called a tyranny. In very few cases do we know the actual office which 
a tyrant held, although it seems probable that either a specially created office or a regular magistracy 
was usually used as the legal basis for a power in reality more far-reaching.** That Aiakes called 
himself £moré&rns is, therefore, of great interest. 2 
, Plutarch tells of the overthrow of the Samian aristocracy of yecoudpor, са. боо B.c. by a faction 
under the leadership of the generals who had successfully defended Perinthos against a Megarian 
attack.*^ He does not say, however, what type of government was then set up. There may well 
have been a period of stasis during which Aiakes found the opportunity to seize a redominating 
position эша have been inoffensively, even ашин Ау described as that of an émotérrns. 
Polykrates, we know, had brothers to get rid of before he could establish his position. The very 
fact that Aiakes’ three sons share the Samian tyranny for a time is evidence in favour of an inherited 
rather than of a newly acquired power. Herodotus in two places uses the word éravactés of 
Polykrates when he first tried to obtain control of Samos, adding in the second passage the detail 
that he had only fifteen hoplites to assist him.?* Polyainos gives a more detailed account of the 
festival of Hera during which the three brothers disarmed the citizens and seized the citadel of 
Astypalaia; Lygdamis of Naxos later brought the reinforcements with which their power was 
finally secured.** How long the three brothers shared the rule Herodotus does not say; that it was a 
brief period is suggested by his narrative. After stating that Polykrates in the DE shared the 
kıngdom with his brothers, Herodotus in the same sentence recounts how, having killed Pantagnotos 
and banished Syloson, he held the whole island. It is not surprising that there should have been 
trouble both at the death of Aiakes and later between the three brothers, although it would be 
strange to have a couf d'état planned and carried through by three conspirators who were at odds 
with each other from the beginning. The use of the word Sravactds need indicate no more than 
that Aiakes’ power lapsed briefly on his death, and that Polykrates had to employ the stratagem 
which Polyainos describes to in control for himself and his brothers. One need not press the 
word, as Bowra does, into meaning only a first seizure of power, and rule out thereby the possibility 
of Aiakes having been tyrant before his sons.28 | 
. . Herodotus mentions two other features of Polykrates’ policy which seem on examination to go 
back to the preceding generation, and which strengthen the probability that the tyranny began 

















mn L. Curtius, 'Samiaca Î’, Ath, Mitt. 31 (1905), 151-85, *3 Hit, 6. 25. 
Pl. XIV; E. Buschor, Altsamische Standbilder ( ‚ 1934), 41, = This brother ol Polykrates i, so far as I can discover, 
with figs. 141-3. Buschor dates the statue about the middle the only person known to have borne the name: Pape and 
of the sixth century. Miss Richter, Archaic Greek Art Against Benseler, Wörterbuch der Griechischen Eigennanen 11, 1456-7, 
its Historical Background (New York, 1949), 168, places it on s.r. (ZuAcoGw). 
stylistic grounds a little later, in the last third of the sixth " Cf. Pittakos of Lesbos who was olowarims, although 
century. —— | Alkaios can call him tépawes (Aristotle, Politics, 1285, 29-10); 

™ For a full кар scc M, N. Tod, 4 Selection Peisistratos of Athens had probably been polemarch in the 
Greek Historical Inscriptions 1? (Oxford, 1946), 10 and 2 8, wars with Megara, and was therefore a member of the 
Na. 7. Dittenberger in SIG P (Leipzig, 1915), 9-10, No. 10;  Areiopagos. His care to have members of his family and party 
and 18-19, No. 20, agrees with Pomtow about the carly hold the archonship and become Arciopagites suggests that 
fifth-century dating of the inscription because of the stoichedon he worked through the Arciopagos (Thuc. 6. . 6). 
style and the letter forms, especially the straight-barred alphas. * Plutarch, Greek Questions 57. (Moralia 3 3E -304C). 

his 15 followed by Schede, Abh. Beri. 920, q. 22 and Bilabel, Hdt. 3. 39. т, ё Буғ ен trovartas and 3. 120. 3, 

eue Heidelberger Jahrbücher, i 34, 133 (V. Ehrenberg, FHS  птитоюойбеюя miian bravacrrág boye kai vOy aUis Tupavwün. 
LVII (1937), 149, n. 7). Ehrenberg observes that Bilabel * Polyi L 23. 2. 
was the first to suggest that the word migran; denotes a 7 C. M. Bowra, Greek. Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1936), 250, 
political office rather than the position of a temple-guardian. i 
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then. The friendship between Polykrates and Amasis of Egypt is famous; yet, when describing 
Naukratis which Amasis made the Greek trading post for Egypt, Herodotus says that Samos was 
one of the three Greek cities which had separate sanctuaries there, the other nine cities which 
traded with Egypt shared in a common sanctuary, the Hellenion.2® This would seem to indicate 
that the Samian friendship with Egypt dates back to the period before the conquest of the Greek 
cities of the Asia Minor coast by Persia, when they were all trading freely with Naukratis and built 
both the Hellenion and the separate sanctuaries, probably in the 560's. 

Like Samian friendship with Egypt, the beginnings of Samian sca-power should be dated to the 
generation before Polykrates; in all probability Polykrates inherited from a predecessor the fleet 
of a hundred pentekonters which Herodotus says he had at the beginning of his tyranny and later 
replaced by triremes." The Thalassocracy List in Eusebius’ Chronicon places Samos’ sea-power 
after that of Phokaia. As was pointed out earlier, Phokaia must have ceased to command the sea 
when she was captured by the Persians soon alter the fall of Sardis. The Samian thalassocracy 
must, therefore, have begun when that of Phokaia ended in the second half of the 540's, well before 
the time of Polykrates. In this the independent testimony of Herodotus and of the Thalassocracy 
List concur. In my opinion the Thalassocracy List cannot be used either to fix a more precise 
date for the beginning of the Samian thalassocracy nor to determine its exact duration. Since the 
List has been much discussed and attempts have been made to deduce from it both date and duration, 
it is necessary at this point to digress and examine it?! | 

The * List of Thalassocracies ', ascribed to Diodorus, appears in the Chronographia, one of the two 
books of Eusebius' Chronicon. It purports to give in order the seventeen powers that ruled the sea 
from the Trojan to the Persian War, with the years of the duration of each power. Only the 
Armenian version of the List is preserved, and this is defective. The name is omitted in the tenth 
расе (Cares), and the years of duration are missing in places VIII-XI (Aegyptii, Milesii, Cares, 

shii) and again in XIII (Samii). Myres thinks that there was an early lacuna in the List at its 
middle point which involved damage to the name column as well. Working back from the end, 
where the years are preserved, the List can be reconstructed as follows: XVII Aeginetans (10 years), 
490-480; XVI Eretrians (15 years), 505-490; XV Naxians Ho years), 515-505; XIV Lacedae- 
monians (2 years), 517-515. The Samian thalassocracy (XIII) ends, then, according to the List 
in 517, which is about the time when the Persians captured Samos from Maiandrios, Polykrates' 
successor, and set up Syloson. No years of duration for Samos are provided by the List, nor is it 
possible to calculate the duration by working down from the earlier part, because of the lacuna 
in the middle portion; the Phokaians ( XII) preceded the Samians with forty-four years, but for the 
Lesbians (XI), Carians (X), and Milesians TX) no years of duration are preserved. The only in- 
formation about the Samian thalassocracy in the List itself is, therefore, that the forty-four-year 
арлеп sca-power (the dates of which are lost) was followed by the Samian and the Samian by the 
spartan in 517. 

The other book of Eusebius’ Chronicon, the Chronict Canones or Canons, a chronological table 
extending from the birth of Abraham to the twentieth year of Constantine, is preserved in the 
Armenian version, a few entries in a Syriac version, a Latin version by Jerome, and quotations in 
Syncellus and other writers. The кв are entered here and there in the Canons, and 
attempts have been made to reconstruct the whole List with precise dates by combining with the 
List these thalassocracy-entries in the Canons. But, as ме pointed out, the List is not treated as an 
organic whole and incorporated into the Canons with the same durations, nor even consecutively. 
On the contrary, there are both many omissions and many discrepancies between the List and the 
Canon-entries: ¢.g. in Jerome's version no thalassocracies are quoted after the Lesbian until the end 
of the List where the Aeginetans are given twenty years instead of the ten of the List; in the same 
portion of the Armenian version the Aegyptians (VIII), Milesians (IX), and Naxians (XV) are 
omitted entirely, and no duration is assigned to the Samians ( XIII). These differences are so great 
as to suggest that the List and the Canon dates for the thalassocracies are derived from different 
chronological sources. The List should, therefore, be treated by itself and the evidence of the Canons 
added to it only where the two agrec. | 

Neglect in observing this caution has peace a surprising result in the case of Samos where the 
entry of the Samian thalassnceacy in the Armenian version of the Canons has been combined with the 
List in an attempt to secure precise dates. The thalassocracy appears in the Armenian Canons with 
the ordinal numeral XVI instead of the XIII of the List, under the year of Abraham 1486, 530 B.c. 


* For friendship with Amasis see Hdt. 2. 182; 3. 39-42; * For discussion of the List sec: J. L. yee ДАН XXVI 
Naukratis, 2. 178. С. Roebuck, ‘Grain Trade between (1906), 84—130, XXVII (1907), 123-90; He Rd 
Greece and Egypt’, CP 45 (1950), 236-47, discusses relations логу, 163, 193, 195, i}; ў; . Fotheringham, JHS 
between the eastern Greek cities and Egypt in the sixth century, XXVII (1907), 75-89; W. Alv, Rh Mus 65 (1911), 585 5: 

*» Hdt. 3. 39. 3; d. 44. 2. J. A. Davison, * The Fit R. Helm, Hermes 6i |1920), 241-62; F. Bork, Alio 28 (1935), 
Greek Triremes', CQ 41 (1947), 18-24, argues convincingly 16-20; W. Kubitschek, RE XM (1919), cols. 2954-5 3.5. 
that the forty triremes which Polykrates sent to Egypt cs. Kastor; T. Lenschau, RE XXI, (1952), cols, 1727-34, #2. 

Га в.с. меге рагі of the first navy of triremes, that Polykrates. 
Polykrates played an important part in the change from 
pentekonters to triremes. 
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Jerome's version throws no light on the corruption of the numeral; it names no thalassocrats from 
the Lesbians (XI) to the Aeginetans (XVII). Myres suggested that the numeral XVI had been 
transferred by mistake from the column of durations to the ordinal column and represented * an 
attempt to calculate the duration numeral of the Samians by simple subtraction’. A sixteen-year 
thalassocracy ending in 517 would begin in 533, i.e. about the date of Polykrates’ accession which is 
noted in the MSS. of the Armenian version under a.a. Abr. 1481 (535) or 1484 (532). This has been 
regarded as a corroboration of Mer suggestion, and the * sixteen-year thalassocracy of Samos’ has 
become a commonplace. And this in spite of Myres’ own insistence on the independence of the 
List from the Canons, and on the fact that from the Spartan thalassocracy upward we are thrown 
back so far as dates are concerned on external evidence, 

It is clear, however, that the Phokaian sca-power was brought to an end by the Persian capture 
of the city at a date not exactly determinable, but soon after 546: the Samian thalassocracy followed 
upon it. The exact number of years for the duration of the latter is not given in the List nor can 
it be derived from the Canons, but it must be considerably more than sixteen since the period must 
extend from soon after 546 to the capture of Samos from Maiandrios ca. 517. Aly, realising that the 
historical evidence pointed to this conclusion, suggested that the entry in the Canons was inserted in 
connexion with Polykrates at the middle point of the thalassocracy, and that an equal period before 
and after should be assumed. This complicated reckoning is itself unlikely, and is necessary only 
because of the assumption of the ‘ sixteen-year thalassocracy '. More serious objection can be 
urged against Helm's suggestion that the Phokaian thalassocracy lasted until the battle of Alalia 
and the expulsion of the Phokaians from Corsica ca. 535. Bork, on the other hand, assumed a 
corruption in the numeral XVI for the duration of the E nian thalassocracy and corrected it to 
twenty-seven years (544-517). This yields highly probable dates for the thalassocracy, but is 
mainly derived not from the List but from the narrative of Herodotus. Lenschau, in the latest 
discussion of the problem, reduces the oeriod again by terminating the Phokaian thalassocracy with 
the battle of Alalia ca. 538, four vears alter the fall of Phokaia, and len thening the Spartan thalasso- 
cracy to seven years, 522—515. He thus preserves the sixteen-year UR ses of Samos, 538-522, 
which he thinks coincides with the tyranny of Polykrates. A recognition that the List provides no 
date for the beginning of the thalassocracy other than its position after the fall of Phokaia, and no 
exact duration (certainly not sixteen years) would have rendered unnecessary these elaborate 
сезса аста and devious shifts to reconcile the supposed evidence of the List with the narrative of 
Herodotus. 

_ Thucydides is probably referring to this period which later tradition included under the 
Phokaian and Samian thalassocracies in Book L, where he says: * The Ionians essed great 
naval strength in the reign of Kyros, the first king of the Persians, and of his son Kamba and 
while they were at war with Kyros for some time commanded their own sca. ** Later writers also 
speak of war between the Samians and Kyros.* It is not unlikely that both Thucydides and these 
later writers refer to resistance offered to Persia by Phokaia and Samos directly after the fall of 
Lydia. When Phokaia was taken and Persia occupied the Asia Minor coast, Herodotus says: 
*. « « and when the Ionians of the islands saw their brethren upon the mainland subjugated they 
also, dreading the like, gave themselves up to Kyros *.^ "This suggests that Samos made at least à 
token submission to Persia at this time, and that Persia which had no na y of account until the 
Phoenician and Egyptian navies came into its service on the con uest of E ypt did not protest 
against the Samian naval activity. The same situation still prevailed when Polykrates offered his 
services to Kambyses for the expedition against Egypt, begging him not to omit to ask aid from 
Samos.” Overt hostile action against Persia, and aggressive extension of Samian authority in the 
Aegean should be dated, as Parke has argued, only to the last years of Polykrates' life.2® What 
might be described as a policy of non-ageression characterised Samian—Persian relations during most 
of the period; it was initiated by Aiakes and continued by Polykrates until he altered It, to his own 
undoing, after the trouble with Sparta. 

Herodotus says that he has dwelt longer on the affairs of Samos because three of the greatest 
works in Greece were to be seen there: the tunnel, the engineer of which was the Megarian Eupa- 
linos, the harbour mole, and the Heraion, the architect of which was Rhoikos.? Tf the Heet, as 
seems n antedates aes accession, it is probable that the harbour and its mole are also 
earlier, i€ tunnel and the Heraion must have taken many years to complete, and the greater 

art of their construction should be attributed to the earlier generation of the tyranny. The tunnel 
13 onc of the most interesting engineering works of the sixth century. Its purpose was to bring 
water into the city of Samos from a spring on the north side of Mt. Amp An underground 
conduit led from the spring by a tortuous course following the contour of the mountain for about 











S Thuc. r. 13. 5,. . . rüs m кої уто; Gakdoons Корф in attributing Kyros" death to this war, but t ш , Ж 
толашобутес inpérrnody viva ypo. This passage has puzzled not improbable, ut the war itself is 
c entators от УА ЕЕ А. S Gomme, A Historical E. 1. kert + Ні. з, m 

* Malalas, Chronographia 50, 6, 201 ied. : г. я Delos", CQ 40 (1946), 


Dindorf, Bonn, 1831, го5-8. 
P. 158); Cedrenus, Synops. 243. Malalas is obviously wrong *' Hdt. 35. бо. 
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half a mile, and then entered the tunnel to be carried through the mountain for a distance of about 
3300 ft. The water emerged inside the walls of the city, and was thereafter carried by another 
conduit, 1000 ft. of which can be traced, to a fountain house in the city the location of which is 
unknown. The purpose of the tunnel was to safeguard the water-supply of the city in time of 
siege, and perhaps abo to provide a means of escape from the city in case of need. That it served 
both purposes we know from Herodotus. Samos was able to withstand a forty-day siege when the 
Spa tried to overthrow Polykrates in 525/4 B.C., and later Maiandrios escaped by the tunnel 
when Dareios came to seize Samos and make Syloson tyrant.” In a recent sud by an engineer, 
F. R. Bichowsky,** the period of construction ior the tunnel is estimated as at least fifteen years. 
Bichowsky assumes, without discussing the question, that Aiakes was tyrant but was confused with his 
famous son Polykrates, and places the beginning of the construction within Aiakes’ reign. The 
estimate of fifteen years for the construction of the whole system is based on the time necessary for the 
cutting of the tunnel—ten years at the rate of 6 in. a day at each face in a bore 8 ft. high and 8 ft. 
wide—and five years for the rest of the work. Since the rock is ‘a hard, somewhat bedded limestone’, 
the estimate is, so far as I can ascertain, conservative. The technical knowledge needed for the 
surveying was considerable, and Bichowsky suggests that Thales and his pupil Anaximandros may have 
been hired as consultants. Ifthe tunnel was complete by the siege of 525/4, it must surely have been 
begun before 532, probably many years before. The project, then, was initiated and completed, in 
whole or in part, before Polykrates, and thus provides further evidence of the continuity of regime 
and policy in Samos, 

he Heraion was likewise a work conceived on the grand scale so characteristic of tyrants. 
The earlier structure was a temple of the Ionic order, enormous in size (ca. 300 ft by 150 ft.) and with 
a large number of columns (134 in all), rivalling oriental structures, perhap: especially those of 
Egypt, with which Samos had close connexions. It was famous for the column | ases, the channelling 
of which shows great precision and a variety of patterns unequalled in any other Greek temple, 
Buschor dates the temple, of which Rhoikos was the architect, to the middle or shortly before the 
middle of the sixth century. The date is determined by the stratification of levels. Dinsmoor follows 
Buschor in his analysis of the two successive temples, but dates the earlier temple to 575 rather 
than 560-555.*^ His reason is given on p. 124, note 2, * But a sli htly earlier date (there being no 
contrary eol nec) seems desirable in view of the probability that Samos was the inspiration for the 
double facade colonnades at Syracuse and Selinus (see p. 75). On p. 75 Dinsmoor says that the 
temple of Apollo at Syracuse, the earliest of the Western temples to use double facade colonnades, 
dates * perhaps from about 565 m.c.'. He assumes a ten-year ‘ cultural lag’ between it and the 
Heraion at Samos. These dates are admittedly tentative and relative; even assuming that the 
Heraion was the inspiration of the double-façade colonnades of the West, its construction need not 
be dated earlier than the first part of the decade 570-560. 

This temple was danced by fire soon after its completion, and a new and still larger temple 
was laid out a trifle farther west but partly overlying its predecessor. The bases of the old columns 
were used for the new foundations, and part of the superstructure was completed (e.g. the cella, 
pronaos, and portion of the east peristyle corresponding to the pronaos, three rows each of four 
columns); then the work was interrupted. It was finally completed in Hellenistic and Roman 
times, as was the Olympicion of the Peisistratids at Athens. Buschor dates to the time of Polykrates 
the destruction by fire and the beginning of the rebuilding. Rhoikos was perhaps again the archi- 
tect, for the new temple and the old one were very similar in style. The Spartan attack of 52 5/4 B.C. 
may have been the occasion of the destruction; this would allow time for Polykrates to egin the 
rebuilding before his own death in 522 B.c., but not time for the work to proceed far. It is reasonable 
to attribute the cessation of the work to the pence! troubles following the death of Polykrates. 
Thus the Heraion in its two stages belongs to the same régime as the tunnel. Rhoikos, and Theo- 
doros, whom some of our authorities associate with Rhoikos as joint architect of the Heraion, were 
the most famous Samian artists of the period.*! They were said to have invented the hollow-castin 
of bronze statues, ** and to have made many well-known works of art; e.g. Theodoros made the bowl 
dedicated by Kroisos at Delphi, and the emerald ring of Polykrates. Although both artists are 
often associated with Polykrates, the evidence of their connexion with the earlier Heraion, with 


= Hdt. 3. 54 for the Spartan siege; the Samians probably — fitted into the foundations of the succeeding temple. 
used the tunnel to make the sally from the ridge of the hill here = Pliny, N.H. 34. 83; 36. go. Cf. Diog. Laert. 8. 1-3: 
mentioned. See Hdt. 3. 146 for Maiandrios. | Mnesarchos, the gem-engraver, father of Pythagoras, was 

7? F. R. Bichowsky, 'Eupalinos—First Civil Engineer’, probably an older contemporary of Rhoikos and Theodoros, 
Compressed Air Magazine 48-49 (1949-44), 7086-90. For a Charles Seltman, on the evidence of this passage, would 
map of the course of the ener wE Fabricius, * Die Waser- include Pythagoras himself among the artists of the period, 
leitung des Eupalinos *, Ath. Miti. 9 (1884), 163-92. Num. Chron. Sixth Series, Vol. 9 (1949), 5-9, 

"* E. Buschor, * Heraion von Samos ", Ath. Mitt, 55 (1930), — ** Paus. 9. 41.1; 10. 98.5; B. D ; €f. Pliny, М.Н, 35. 152 
1-90, апо plate XXVII, W. B, Dinsmoor, The Architecture of where it is confused with clay modelling and the two artists 
<incient Greece (London, 1950), 124-5 and 134-5. For the dated to the period before the expulsion of the Bacchiads 
column bases see H. Johannes, * Die Saulenbasen von Hera- from Corinth, Sec also A. W. Byvanck, ‘La Statuaire en 
tempel des Rhoikos ', Ath. Mitt. 62 (1937), 13-37; the photo- — Bronze de Samos ', Mnemosyne, 3rd series, 12 (1945) 318-19. 


Kroisos, and with the Artemision at Ephesos!! sug gests that they properly belong to the generation 
of Aiakes, and were still working at the time of Polykrates. | ^ 
The dates given for three other persons connected with Samos, the poet Ibykos, and the philo- 
sophers Anaximandros and Pythagoras, present chronological difficulties due, it may be suggested, 
to a confusion between Polykrates and his father, and to the belief that the Samian tyranny was 
confined to the years 532-522 B.C. Suidas’ note on Ibykos says that he came to Samos &re auris 
Pev © ПоАмукр&тт ó ToU Tupávvou marp. xpóvos Bé fjv отто &rri Kpolgou "Oluumiós v5' * when 
Polykrates, the father of the tyrant, ruled it; this was in the time of Kroisos in the 54th Olympiad’ 
(564-561 в.с.). Eusebius’ date for Ibykos is Ol. 61 (536-533 B.c.). Bowra jen Suidas' entry on 
three grounds: that Eusebius gives another date, though he admits that the two dates are not 
incompatible; that the father of Polykrates is called by the same name, whereas his name was 
really Aiakes; and finally, that the father is made to rule Samos.!5 Of these three objections, 
only the second has any value. Schmid, commenting on the passage, emends TloAv 15 to 
IloAuxp&rous, and so removes the difficulty; the passage then reads: * when the father of the tyrant 
Polykrates ruled in Samos '.** But, even without this emendation, there is no need to reject the 
entry; Wilamowitz is on sounder ground in accepting the tradition that Ibykos went to Samos 
in the days of Polykrates' father, whose name is the one mistake and should be Aiakes.*7 His inter- 
pretation of the forty-eight-line poem found at Oxyrhynchus, 5 the last two lines of which are a 
compliment to a young Polykrates, as a personal tribute to the still youthful son of the tyrant is more 
convincing than Bowra’s attempt to connect the poem with the son of Polykrates mentioned by 
Himerios, who says that Anakreon was brought to be his tutor. 9 
The difficulty over Anaximandros concerns one passage only; Diogenes Laertios, quoting 
from the Chronicle of Apollodoros, says that in the second year of Ol. 58 (547/6 B.c.) Anaximandros 
was sixty-four and that he died not long afterward; then he adds that he flourished almost at the 
same time as Polykrates, the tyrant of Samos, óxy&cavr& rr] uccuoa korr& TloAuxpérnv Tóv Xóéyou 
Tüpavvov. Diels and, following him, Jacoby transfer this last phrase to the life of Pythagoras 
on the ground of chronological impossibility.9? I suggest that this is as unnecessary às it 15 violent, 
that here there is a similar confusion between the names of Aiakes and Polykrates, and that the 
tradition 15 sound which places the &kuń of Anaximandros in the period of the Samian tyranny. 
Finally, there is the passage in Strabo on Pythagoras’ sojourns in Egypt and Babylon and 
his departure for Italy, which should mean that some thirty-five years separate the beginning of 
tyranny at Samos and Pythagoras’ flight from it on his return to Samos after travelling abroad. 
Strabo says, * ri towrou (i.e. under Polykrates) Pythagoras seeing the tyranny s ringing up (or grow- 
ing, puopévnv) left the city and went off to Egypt and Babylon to satisfy his ove of learning; 
that when he returned, and saw the tyranny still enduring (cupptvoucay) he set sail for Italy and 
spent the rest of his life there',5! Since Pytha oras 15 elsewhere recorded to have spent twenty-two 
years in Egypt and twelve years in Babylon,®* Strabo’s notice has been regarded as chronologically 
untenable; as von Fritz observes, *. . . this would presuppose that Pythagoras already saw tyranny 
approaching in 571 '.9 But that, far from being a reductio ad absurdum, fits the thesis of this paper 
very well. The only difficulty is that the figures for the vears which Pythagoras spent abroad are 
ыры high and have little authority. It is worth w ile, I think, to suggest that he may have 
spent less long abroad, and have reached Italy a good deal earlier than the date suggested by his 
ight * from Polykrates ', for this phrase probably means no more than from * the tyranny in Samos ' 
—1f Pythagoras hated tyranny, he will not have waited for Polykrates’ accession to leave the island a 
second time, He may well have seen the tyranny growing in the early years of Aiakes, spent some 
years in travel, returned to Samos to find that he disliked it even more, and departed finally for 
the West, reaching Kroton in time to be responsible for the extraordinary * incuse ' coinages in the 
cities of South Italy which some scholars believe were issued to exemplify his philosophy of opposites. 5* 
" Diog. Laert. 2. 103; Pliny, М.Н. 96. 95. * Artemisi м [а ichos, de rita Prthagerica, 19. 
is probably slightly tee hen ае ое ы aig Ө уи рари 10. int Southern Haly (New 
paid for the erection of some of the columns, See Dinsmoor. York, 1940), Si cf. p. 49 for a chronology of Pythagoras’ life 
ap. al, 129, reconstructed from various data. 
= C. M. Bowra, Greek. Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1936), 251-60. * The theory that these coins were Pythagoras’ invention 
_. Schmid-Stühlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 1 was first put forward by the Duc de Luynes (Nouvelles Annales 
(Munich, 1929), 490, n. 2. de L'inst, arch. de Rome, 1836, 388 ff). It has been accepted 
Pindaros (Berlin, 1929), 512; fr. 20 with the mention by some scholars, including Babelon (Trai des monmaiei 
of Kuápas & MnBeiuw evparmyós indicates Ibykos' acquaintance grecques ef remaines | (Paris, 1901), 1373—4), Sir George Hill 
with Asia Minor, | Historical Greek. Coins, London, 1906, 21-5) and Seltman 
" (rr. Pap. 1790, Vol. 15, Та ав ТН; С. М. Вомта, (Greek Coins, London, 1993, 76-9), but has more often been 
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. | 18) —these last three scholars give three different explanations 

" Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, anh | of the coinages, none of them entirely satisfactory, The case 
" Diog. Laen. 2. n. 2; H. Dieb, Die Fragmente der Vorso- for the Pythagoras theory has recently been restated vigorously 
kratiker T (Berlin, 1922), 14, п. 14; F. Jacoby, FGH IT BD Seluman in * The Problem of the First Italiote Coins 5, 
(Berlin, 1930), 727. um. Chron, Gth Series, Vol. 9 (1949), 1-21. The question 
" Strabo t4. 1. 16 (C636). can hardly be discussed here in detail but it is worth while to 
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That theory seems to be the most reasonable explanation yet proposed for these curious coinages, and 
if it 1s correct it shows that the tyranny in Samos was established before, and flourishing at the 
middle of the кашу: The uncertainties here are numerous, and little weight could be put on such 
an argument by itself; but it does not stand alone. | 
It remains only to sum up the argument. The testimony of Herodotus makes it clear that 
Samian policy is consistent from the early 560's to the death of Polykrates: the seizure of the bowl and 
corselet, and the interception of the Corcyrean boys are evidence of the same sort of piracy as 
Polykrates continued; the Samian navy was built up before Polykrates, and the Samian thalasso- 
cracy followed the Phokaian shortly after the fall of Sardis. It seems reasonable to connect this with 
Aiakes and to see the establishment of the tyranny during his lifetime. Polykrates inherited the 
jower after an interval of uncertainty at his father’s death and made the tyranny famous. Corro- 
ration is provided by the building programme, especially by the dates of the tunnel and the 
earlier Heraion. Finally, the incidental references to the Samian tyranny, i.e. the date of Ibykos' 
arrival in Samos, the floruit of Anaximandros, and the probable date for Pythagoras’ final departure 
for Kroton, strengthen the suggestion that there was a tradition of a tyranny in Samos in the genera- 
tion before Polykrates.*5 | 
Mary WHITE 
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THE FAMILY OF ARGYRIUS 


THERE are in the literary sources few examples of curial life extending over three generations 
with such a continuity of detail as is provided by Libanius in his references to the family of Argyrius. 
Yet in the more accessible works of reference, the student of the social life of the later Roman Empire 
will discover merely a shortened version by Ensslin (PW. Suppl. VII, 680) of Seeck’s note on 
Obodianus (Briefe, 222). In addition, the index of the Teubner edition of Libanius presents much 
confusion between grandfather and grandson. " | 

Towards the end of his life, Libanius addressed to the Emperor Theodosius an open letter upon 
the parlous state of the curiae at the time, contrasting their present hard lot with the state of things 
which had prevailed earlier in the century. In dealing with the recruitment of fresh blood into the 
curia, he cites as an example of previous practice the conduct of his own grandfather (Or. xlix. 18). 
He, some years before his death in 324, had been instrumental in securing for a young foreigner 
named Argyrius an introduction into the curia of Antioch. This he had succeeded in doing, despite 
Argyrius’ alien birth, his youth, and lack of property, even against the opposition of the then 
governor and the then sophist of the city, Zenobius. Oddly enough, there was a family relationship 
between Zenobius and Argyrius, which Libanius mentions at a later time (Ep. 101). 

After this introduction to the curia, Argyrius went on to perform the liturgies, and shewed due 
gratitude for his social advancement. He became a firm friend of Libanius! father, and upon his 
untimely death, did all he could to relieve and assist the family (Or. liii. 4), a service which in later 
life Libanius recalls with respect and affection ( Ep. 381).! 

In 332, when Libanius was eighteen, Argvrius was able to undertake the most respectable and 
expensive of the curial obligations in Antioch, the presidency of the Antiochene Olympia (Or. 
lii. 4). It is clear that during these dozen or so years his fame and fortune had vastly improved. 
This was probably the result of his eloquence, since Zenobius had taken such pains to deny him room 
in Antioch. At any rate, many years after his death, Libanius can cite him as an example of a famous 
rhetor of curial rank (Or. xxxv. 10). As president of the Olympia, he was responsible for an innova- 
tion which Libanius deplores. At his own expense, he doubled the seating accommodation in the 
Plethrum, the centre for the Olympic contests. This mistaken spirit of service was, in Libanius' eyes, 
the beginning of the breakdown of the religious purity of the festival. More spectators meant more 
disorder, and as succeeding presidents, including Libanius’ own uncle Phasganius, followed this 
example, us Olympia became more of a bank-holiday entertainment than a religious ceremony 
(Or. x. 9-11). 

In 349, an Ате) ‘gyrus appears as praeses of a province (Cod. Th. iv. 13. 2). Ensslin suggests that 
he is likely to be the eder Án yrius of Libanius, : АҺ such a suggestion can be neues proved 
nor disproved with finality, there are two arguments which render it less plausible. 

(i) The argumentum ex silentio. Usually, in his commendations of the sons of ex-magistrates, 
Libanius makes a point of mentioning their fathers’ rank. Nowhere does he suggest that A yTIUS 
had held such an office. It does not appear in the various commendations of Obodianus (Epp. 
112-14, 381), or of the younger Argyrius (Epp. 970-1). Nor, as might be expected, is Argyrius 
cited as a past example of a sophistic or rhetorical career culminating in the attainment of public 
office, in any of Libanius' later complaints concerning the decline in the value of a career in rhetoric. 
On the contrary, he is mentioned specifically as an example of eloquence in the curia (Or. xxxv. 10). 

(1) In 359-60, Argyrius is described as a very old man (Ep. 113, 1, pós yfjpas fikv ómocov 
ola8a kai Trapéycov góBov óroiov elkos дслЛофӧроу), апа he has retired from curial life because of his 
age (id. f Ela Tol Trévou rapê Tol xpévou). IF any coherent account can be made of the 
fragmentary Ep. 138, it is that he seems to behave with a forgetfulness which may indicate his years. 
In such a case he must have been praeses—a comparatively low stage in the official hierarchy—at 
the age of sixty or thereabouts. This is a late age to attain that rank, and if our Argyrius is 
the praeses mentioned, his object would probably have been merely to get out of the curia by 
attaining the office. Yet Libanius expressly states that his retirement from the curla was due to 
his age. Office is not mentioned. __ 

Argyrius had retired from the curia, it scems, by the time Or. xxxi, * Pro Rhetoribus ', маѕ 
composed. In this oration, Libanius addresses not Argyrius but his son Obodianus, and also 
Eubulus, in such a way as to give good reason to assume that Argyrius is still alive and, what is never 
stated in so many words, that Obodianus and Eubulus may have been brothers. (Seeck, Briefe, 
222: Or. xxx147. EtBouas, of trpdtov 6 копро kael. 'Apyuplou kai maï Kai TraxTép, ulumoci tov 
T peo purspov).? 


! Pack (T.A4.P.4. LXXXII, 1951; P. 179, note 9) expresses Eubulus as given. above has been challenged by Wolf (Vom 
the opinion that in 432 Argyrius may have undertaken the  Schulecesen der aa ie, pp. 93-6) in two iculars whi 
Presentation of the Olympia in Libanius place. ent моя Wh 


* Since the composition of this article, the identification of (a) He gives a fresh view upon the disputed identification 
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The named son of Argyrius, Obodianus, was by the time of the * Pro Rhetoribus’* himself the 
father of an Argyrius, then a schoolboy. As quite a young man, Obodianus had taken part in an 
embassy on behalf of his city, and had won the admiration of such a connoisseur of rhetoric as the 
Bithynian Aristaenetus for his eloquent address. This embassy seems to have occurred at some time 
about 350. In 358 he had already shewn such devoted public spirit that, in his son's name, he was 
performing the liturgy of the baths, and in the next year was due to present the chariot races, although 
the son was below the statutory age for such obligations. For these shows he had received Imperial 
assistance in the shape of a couple of teams of Bithynian horses (Ep. 381. 2). This expensive career 
in the liturgies continued in 359/60, for then the younger Argyrius, though still immersed in the study 
of rhetoric under Libanius, was to act as choregus in 360 and to present the beast-shows at the 
Olympia, again at his father’s expense. | 

^ generation later, the younger Argyrius is to follow, as decurion, in his father's footsteps. After 
the performance of the other notable liturgies, in 390 he is found preparing the presentation of shows 
and games himself. Two of Libanius’ letters of commendation are to high officials at court (Epp. 
970-1), requesting them to ensure that he receives adequate assistance from the praefectus praetorio, 
as his father had ey thirty years before. 

Yet in the year's interval which had elapsed between the writing of Ep. 
while he was fully engaged upon this career of civic service, Obodianus b. been in considerable 
danger. Like numerous other Antiochenes, he had been implicated in the proceedings of the 
treason trial held at Scythopolis in 359 (cf. Amm. Marc. xix. 12), and he had escaped unharmed only 
because of the constancy which his friend Dorotheus had shown under examination (Ep. 112). 
Acquitted, he travelled to court in the winter of 359/60, again as the envoy of Antioch, bearing with 
him the loyal greetings of his city, a request that Constantius should consent to revisit it and the hope, 
evidently, of securing official assistance towards his latest and most expensive duty. The embassy 
seems to have been attended with much success. In the * Antiochicus ' of 360, it is not unlikely that 
Libanius has such a one as Obodianus in mind when he speaks of the devoted services rendered to 
the city of Antioch by its decurions, and of their fluency and ability as rhetors (Or. xi. 133 If.). 

In 362, Obodianus is once more found acting as envoy for Antioch—now to Julian in Con- 
stantinople, presumably to offer a loyal address to him upon his accession to the throne, As far as 
Obodianus was concerned, however, the embassy was never completed. Near Ancyra, he broke 
an arm in a fall, and while the rest of the party went on, he stayed there for some time to convalesce 
relieving the tedium with elevated discourses of a sophistic turn (Ep. 698). Shortly afterwards. 
upon Obodianus’ return to Antioch, Libanius sent letters of grateful acknowledgement to two 
decurions of Ancyra who had provided Obodianus with care and entertainment there on this occa- 
sion (Epp. 730, 733). 
of the Phoenician, sophist and antagonist of Libanius. Seeck 
(Briefe, 39 I.) had identified him with Acacius of Caesarea; 
Foerster (Vol. X, pp. 760-1) identified him with Eubulus 
(the view taken above). Wolf's suggestion is that the sophist 
Petty tie centre ef Ue clique ubica rp Ba шетю 
Libanius and his uncle, the decurion jon Plu BUE. On this 
view, it is Acacius who leaves Antioch in the summer vacations 


391 апа Epp. 112-14, 


bidden to follow his father's example, a commonplace in 
the Letters. This interpretation Бае much from the fact 
that nowhere is it explicitly stated that there is such a family 
connexion between Argyrius and Eubulus. This by itself 
13 not, however, an insuperable objection. Libanius’ silences 
about family relationships are as casual, as is his information: 
e.g. that between Argyrius and Zenobius is casually referred 
to in a commendation of a relative of Zenobius (Ep. tot); 


for Phoenicia (is. Palestine), and is the consistent opponent of 
Libanius in rhetoric, while Eubulus is his political opponent, 
The argument is supported by a comparison of the narrative 
of Or. 1. 90-120 with the details given in Epp. 274, 209 » 454 
555. 754—4a plausible interpretation. However, Libanius’ 
method of introducing the sophist by description first, then 
going on to name Eubulus (Or. i. go; Ep. 455), seems to me 
isve, It is also consistent with his practice. elsewhere in 
Or. i; eg. 31 (Nicocles), 44-5 (Alexander), 66-8 (Philagrius), 
164 (Lupicinus), 211 (Pelagius and Marcellinus). Moreover, 
the circumstances point. equally well to Eubulus. We know 
that he was a successful rhetor. In 359 he is found giving a 
ШЫ} rmance (Ep. 119), and membership of the curia 
ts by no means incompatible with the profession of rhetoric. 
In Ép. 173 the relations between Libanius and his opponent 
and his surviving son must be referred to Eubulus пот Асасин, 
This information reconciles the Bnyvoubvous Boo of Ep. 551 (c. 
Ep. 439) with the #5 olmos of Ep. 537 (cf. Epp. 504, 529, 550) 
and the polea of Or. 1. 116. | 
Admittedly, there had been rivalry between Libanius and 
Acacius (cf. Epp. 274, 722; Eunapius, vita Acacii). That, 
he says, was long past by the time Acacius left Antioch in 
360, and does not seem to have lasted long after Libanius 
arrival, The oration mpl edpuias, which Eunapius says dealt 
with Acacius occurs in 954/5 (Ep. 405). From about 358/9 
Libanius can be seen working in Antioch amicably with him 
(Ер. 259, 380, 1306-7). | ф.-м | 
(b) Wolf rejects the deduction made by Seeck (Briefe, 222) 
from the text of Or. xxxi. 47, that Eubulus is the elder brother 
of Obodianus, tv impor, he says, refers not to Eubulus 
just mentioned but to the elder Argyrius. Obodianus is thus 


and nowhere in his letters to Modestus does Libanius refer to 
a i connexion between them, though he does claim such 
relationship with Eumolpius (Ep. 75. 6), who is almost 
certainly th е ао е ee 

Other points which could lend some support to Seeck's 
view are: 

(i) rius and Eubulus are mentioned together as famous 
eee о rie эша; m рч context Libani has и dealt 
with examples of rhetorical prowess provided by his own 
family (Or. xxxv. to). ep E oma 

, (u) Argyrius came from outside, probably from the south, 
since he has connexions in Elusa. He was reno as a 
rhetor. Eubulus is a contemporary of Libanius, and, if son 


of Argyrius, would himself be born outside Antioch. Thus 
' Phoenician, son and grandson of sophists' (Or. i. go) is not 
unsuited to Eubulus, Libanius can stress the alien origin in 


disapproval of the prodigal son while roving it i 
of his praetor Ат rius, REEL DIR CRM 
(i) In 355 the sophist's father is still alive in circumstanc 
similar to those of Argyrius in Ep. 114 бесед later (Ep. 
ou а &vrirey vos. Umiay rro Мк, fw © тихтїүр тут @тгобауту. 
(iv) The division of family loyalties has its parallel in ıt 
case of Argyrius and Zenobius. In both ias ques rion e ee 
connected with professional interests. The sophistic immunity 
from curial obligations would probably hold some attractions 
d m ami feuds can be seen in Or. xxxviii 
(Silvanus Gaudentius) and Or. [хш | lus and 
Miccals), ntius) г. lxii (Olympius and 
* sr bon, though ate ive, I do: MIT 
mnie m ugh attractive, I do not find completely 
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In early 363 there occurs the last mention of this side of the family until the younger Argyrius 
makes his reappearance in 390. Argyrius the elder, a loyal pagan, was much shocked at the 
turbulence and disobedience with which Julian was met by large numbers of the Antiochenes 
and he was unable to hide his dejection upon the consequent disgrace which the city incurred 
(Or. xvi. 41). 

If Seeck is right in his deduction that Eubulus is the elder brother of Obodianus, the fortunes of 
the family can be traced in some detail for a longer period d. Foerster, Libanius, Vol. X. pp. 760-1). 
In fact, his intrigues against Libanius form the background of Libanius’ career from his return to 
Antioch is 354 until 371. He seems to have maintained a much closer connexion with his native 
province than did the rest of the family. He had an estate in Phoenicia to which he had retired in 
the summer vacation of 353 (Or. 1. go), and again later. Libanius calls him a Phoenician, and it is 
not impossible that he was born before his father’s removal to Antioch. A decurion of Antioch (Ep. 
529. 3), speaking only Greek (Or. i, 165), he practised in Antioch as a rhetor and sophist, drawing 
some salary (Or. i. 110). During Libanius’ first visit to Antioch in 353s he shewed himself to be 
a professional rival, and upon his permanent settlement there in 354, his opposition began in real 
earnest. Libanius professes to speak with contempt of his laziness and loose-living, which earned for 
him the nick-name of * Coccylion * (Ep. 504. 4: Or,i. 109); but even he is compelled later to confess 
that his ability and reputation were high. 

The cause of this rivalry was something more than ordinary professional jealousy. It seems to 
have been concerned with the succession to the chair of rhetoric then held by Zenobius. It would be 
natural for Eubulus, a rhetor in hisown right, a man of mark in Antioch and possibly a family connexion 
of Zenobius, to aspire to the post which would have the added RUNDE of providing him with im- 
munity from curial obligations. The connexion between them was sufficiently close for them both 
to be visited with the displeasure of Gallus or of his supporters (Or. 1. 96-7). Gallus had Zenobius 
arrested, while the mob which he had incited against Theophilus went on to attack the mansion of 
Eubulus, when baulked of the persons of Eubulus and his son (© Amm. Marc. xiv. 7. 6, Eubuli 
cuiusdam inter suos clari domum ambitiosam ignibus subditis inflammavit; Lib. Or. i. 103.) Such 
being the close bond between them in the public mind, it is not unlikely that Eubulus had some such 
ambition for himself. Unfortunately, Zenobius had already hali-promised the post upon his retire- 
ment to Libanius. This may explain his later reluctance to implement that promise, and the fact 
that the discomfitures of Zenobius and Eubulus are closely connected in Libanius' narrative (Or. i. 
103-4). 

: e first move came in 354 from Eubulus. By means of a third party he attempted to get 
Libanius involved in a case of magic directed against the Imperial house. His responsibility for the 
charge leaked out, however, and the fact that Gallus did not adopt his usual summary method of 
banal os such a case but referred it to the courts seems to indicate Eubulus’ unpopularity with the 
Caesar. ‘The case collapsed and the plot mishred, but it was not entirely without result, for despite 
Gallus’ refusal to entertain the charge, it had attracted to Libanius a most undesirable type of pub- 
licity, and had raised enough prejudice against him to make his position in Antioch very precarious 
for some little time afterwards. | 

After the departure of Gallus, the antagonism between the two rhetors involved the intervention of 
successive governors. Eubulus attempted to curry favour with one after another, with a view to 
feathering his own nest, but with untoward results (Or. lii. 31). He found that he had usually been 
anticipated by Libanius. Interference from the administration was no new thing in Libanius 
career, but now he was to experience it on an ever-increasing scale. The first point to be settled was 
the ee of a successor to Zenobius, who had died in 955. Here Libanius could count upon 
the influence of the new prefect, his friend Strategius, against ail his rival's claims, and he also gained 
much support from his successes in the sophistic competitions, besides parading his devotion to his old 
master by a couple of speeches in memory of Zenobius (Ep. 405). In 356 he claims to have the sup- 
port of all citizens E Eubulus and the clique whose attachment he had bought (Epp. 529. 3; 
537. 3). At all events, before 358, he could deliver his panegyric on Strategius in the Bouleuterion 
of Antioch, where he had already been practising for some time and which was to be his headquarters 
in future. A year or two later, he is known to be the * sophist of the city ', the position he held for 
the rest of his life (Jo. Chrys. P.G. 50. 560 Migne). | 

Meantime, Eubulus’ fortune aid status had been much impaired by his rival's influence and 
success. His ample wealth purchased him some support, for he was generous and lavish with his 
entertainment, and the support which Libanius received from the prefect was, it seems, to some 
extent counter-balanced by that which Eubulus received from Nebridius, Comes Orientis at the time 
and Libanius’ дч enemy (Ep. 506. 3). A reconciliation between the two rhetors was effected 
by the good offices of Olympius in 355, and in these two years there are occasions when the two are 
found in agreement (cf. 454. 5), but it is never long before disputes flare up again. Both in 955 and 

57 Libanius complains of his opponent's lack of scruples in breaking his word (Epp. 439, 55). 

owever, after the departure of ebridius for Gaul in 357, Eubulus lost such support in official 
circles, for the new Comes Orientis, Modestus, was an ardent supporter of Libanius himself. The 
influence and services which he had offered to litigants, always b: some suitable recompense, were 
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his no longer. Instead, Libanius himself could claim the credit for securing him an increased 
allowance, much to his chagrin (Or. i. 109-10). 

In 358, Strategius gave up his prefecture, and his successor, Hermogenes, was not expected to be 
‘so favourable to Libanius. И was an ideal moment for Eubulus to try to smirch his rival’s reputa- 
tion, and he was quick to seize his opportunity. By judicious bribery ol the copyist he interfered with 
the publication of Libanius" panegyric of Strategius, which was due to be sent round the cities as the 
swan-song of his prefecture. Artful changes of words in their contexts and other devices served to 
rob the oration of its point, and then Eubulus invited the prefect to come and listen to his version of 
what a panegyric really. should be like. ‘The trick was discovered, the copyist confessing what he had 
been bribed to do, so that the relations between Strategius and Libanius remained as cordial as 
before, despite Eubulus' efforts (Or. i. 113). 

The advent of Hermogenes gave Eubulus fresh grounds for hope, but he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Previous acquaintance with the uncle and friends of Libanius had predisposed Her- 
mogenes in his favour, and when, in the curia, the new prefect greeted Phasganius as an old friend 
xul sought the acquaintance of Libanius, Eubulus and his clique promptly threw up the sponge (Or. 
1. 1 16). 

A as different complexion was given to the situation by the appointment in 360 of Elpidius as 
| prefect. Libanius, depressed by his private griefs (Or. i. 117-18), and by his chronic ailments, was 

sadly out of favour, the more so as Elpidius was a Christian who had little sympathy with the 
tradition of pagan rhetoric. ‘These are the lean years for sophists, as is shewn by Libanius’ appeal to 
the decurions of Antioch, Eubulus among them, to pay their rhetors a decent salary, as they had done 
in Zenobius' day (Or. xxxi). He had his own problems besides, for the upper classes of Antioch, 
his patrons and | rotégés both, had been sorely distressed by the treason trials of the previous year, 
his influence bad vanished and, worst of all, his salary had been cut and his position impugned by 
the * dunce Elpidius (Ep. 140). In the meantime it 1s a fair inference that Eubulus’ stock had risen 
in comparison. In 350, Libanius comments that despite the constant sniping by Eubulus ever since 
54, he had suffered no serious harm. Though his own attitude had been most correct, though he 
had gone into mourning upon the death of one of Eubulus’ sons and had made repeated overtures 
to the other, he had met with nothing but opposition from both him and his father (Ep. 173). In 361, 
however, he acknowledges that he has come off second best and ruefully asserts that Eubulus gets his 
own way in everything (Ep. 289. 3). 

Julian's accession to the throne and, later, his arrival in Antioch in 362 raised Libanius from his 
slough of despond (Or. i. 119), and saw him restored to his old position and salary by the new prefect 
Salutius (Ep. 740). Simultaneously, Eubulus lost his lately acquired pre-eminence. His wife was 
recently dead; besides his only surviving son, his family consisted of daughters of marriageable age. 
To save his face he had given it out that he was retiring to supervise their welfare, and so had left 
Antioch before Julian's arrival (Or. i. 120). Libanius, however, found his triumph to be of short 
duration, for with the death of Julian, he was thrown upon the defensive and again lost his influence 
(Ep. 1154), being the object of murder plots under Jovian and of bitter hostility in the first years of 
Valens. Once more Eubulus profited by this opportunity. Emerging from his retirement, he again 
used his ample wealth to procure official support. Thus by lavish gifts and hospitality, he won over 
Festus, Consularis Syriae between 367 and 370, a man of notoriously expensive tastes. Festus, at the 
instigation of Eubulus—who was now confessedly seeking not the disgrace but the death of his rival— 
made two separate attempts to involve Libanius in cases of treason, even going so far as to approach 
Valens on the matter (Or.i.156). Fidelius, also, one of the finance officers, tried to employ the same 
methods for the same reason, By luck and some influence, Libanius succeeded in avoiding all 
the snares of magic and treason laid for him, and survived his rival (Or. i. 163). After 371, Eubulus 
appears no more in the narrative of Libanius except in retrospect. x 

The history of this family provides confirmatory evidence for several points which concern the 
social history of the time. First, there is ample evidence for the wealth which might still be acquired 
from the combination of the careers of rhetor and pleader. Libanius’ complaints of the inadequacy 
of public reward to the exponents of the sophistic profession (e.g. Or. xxxi) lose much of their point 
| when the success of the elder Argyrius is observed. Не, entering the curia a comparatively poor man, 

could in about a dozen years undertake the most expensive curial office, and in addition provide 
more than was normal in the way of public works. He could leave enough for his son, Obodianus, 
| to undertake a full list of liturgies between 357 and 360, and to act as envoy for his city. Eubulus, 

too, if indeed he is a member of the family, was well known for his wealth, as Ammianus confirms. 
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` The date of Or, xxxi, Pro Rhetoribus. Wolf (pp. 94-6) — of advocate (Ep. 1260. 4). The oration, then, is a year or two 

re-cxamines the dating. Foerster (var ii, 1 19) had ei mall before 364. The sophist in Caesarea at ate wae Aichi 

ed it to 355, but later changed his mind, dating the speech and he had left Antioch before 361 (Or. xxxi. 42; Epp. 274, 

D 390, and identifving the sophist in Caesarea with Priscio 289). The oration thus lies between 361 and 363. Y wol 

| al. XI, 632). Wolf, п accordance with the ОП of sugyest that it 18 La be dated to the very eni e 361 üf the 

‘alden (C'niversities, p, 267), places it in the years 360/1. The beginning of 352. Elpidius, who had cut Libanius own pay, 

із certain! “before b4, when Arsenius is dead. In may still have been in the saddle, thus accounting for the 

. xxxi 47 he isstill a student, as he was in 356/7 (Ep. 540). comparative mildness with which Libanius deals with the 
the time of his death he had already entered upon the career recent coolness of the administration towards rhetoric. 
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His expenditure to secure support for himself was lavish and is often the cause of Libanius’ sneers; 
his high-living and licence were notorious; he could even entertain the gourmet Festus, in a manner 
suited to his taste. It seems that it WAS still as ible for д sophist and rhetor to make his private 
fortune in the fourth century as it had been in the second. 

Equally noteworthy is the continued record of expenditure made upon social service. This 
family fortune has to stand the йр once in each generation of the accumulated expenses of the 
liturgies—the baths, the games, and shows of the choregia, the pee ey of the Antiochene Olympia 
—and embassies to court besides. Libanius’ letters afford evi ence for the severity of these financial 
duties, of growing curial discontent, and of reluctance to perform them without a firm guarantee of 
Imperial assistance. In 332 Argyrius voluntarily adds to his obli panoni as president of the Olympia. 
In 359/60, although the administrative worries of the office of choregus are said to be the chief 
burden for his son (Ep. 113. 2.), yet we find him in receipt of assistance um the central government. 
In 390 the shows which his grandson is due to рон form a liturgy which Libanius describes as 
табуу Papela, and he makes no bones about a direct sig for financial aid (Ep. 970. 2). Im- 
poverishment of decurions by the performance of the liturgies was not uncommon (e.g. Seeck, 
Briefe, 193; Julianus xvii), but such a record of expense by one family over so extensive a period is 
comparatively rare. In this case there can be seen a growing dissatisfaction with the burdens the 
decurions had to bear, and, as the century proceeds, an increasing tendency to solicit subventions 
from the exchequer for their performance Here the family fortune was ample enough; others were 
not so lucky, and decurions were becoming increasingly chary of undertaking the job unaided. Such 
unrest among the curial classes was an added inducement for them to seek to esca pe from the doubtful 
honour of their rank, and an added reason for the rapid drop in the number of decurions, for which 
Libanius furnishes evidence during the later fourth century, and of which his own career is a good 
example. 

thirdly, there is from this narrative a peculiar insight into the conduct of sophists and rhetors in 
the management of their professional feuds. Hooliganism and physical assault on the part of a 
sophist's supporters, though efficacious enough, were among the least dangerous of the weapons in the 
sophistic armoury (cf. Or. i. 85). Zenobius has no qualms in bringing pressure from the administra- 
tion to bear in his attempt to secure the removal of a potential rival, for all the bond of family rela- 
tionship between them, Eubulus will go even further; despite all overtures and mediation, he will 
try to get Libanius permanently removed by bringing allegations of magic, disloyalty to the regime, 
or treasonable utterance, no matter whether they be true or false. Their rivalry affects their rela. 
tions both with their fellow citizens and with the governors, who loom large in thi account, Each 
rhetor tries to use them as pawns in his own game, yet the governor's interference in the affairs of the 
sophists—in their appointment, pay, influence, or supersession—is all-pervasive. It is small wonder 
that panegyric forms such an important part of the rhetorical technique, for it is the best kind of 
insurance policy. For this reason, the note of criticism so obvious in Libanius’ later orations (e.g. 
Or. xxx; br. xlvii) is all the more startling. 

Libanius makes a commonplace of the decline of Greek rhetoric and the rise of the studies of Latin, 
law, or even shorthand in its place, but the assiduity with which both he and Eubulus cultivated the 
acquaintance of the prefect, the Comes Orientis, or the provincial consular shows that such com- 
plaints are exaggerated, All these officials were, and consistently remained, directly interested in 
the Greek rhetorical education. 

A. F. Norman 

University College, 
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Ir what I am giving you this afternoon is little more than a series of rather conjectural reflections 
about well-known matters, my excuse is that I was tempted by an invitation from an old and highly 
valued pupil to speak in memory of an intimate companion of the distant days when I was young, a 
companion from whom I learnt much. Marett, like Frazer and Jane Harrison and others, used his 
knowledge of Greek as a bridge towards the study of anthropology in general. It is a specially 
helpful bridge, because the Greeks, with their extraordinary command of literary ex ression, have 
left articulate evidence about their thought and feelings and customs at a stage of paloma when 
other peoples had no literature. One is away surprised at the coexistence in Greece of the highly 
developed and the utterly primitive. Dr. Galton in a speculative guess at the intelligence quota of 
different human groups put the fifth-century Athenian about twice as high as the nineteenth- 
century Londoner; yet an Athenian army was reduced to terror by an eclipse of the moon, con- 
temporaries of Thucydides worshipped at the Diasia an imaginary enormous snake, and while 
Aristotle was writing his treatise on dramatic poetry some of his contemporaries were introducing 
Ludi Scenici to Rome as a medicine against a pestilence. 

The great essentials of poetic feeling and perhaps the great insolubles of philosophy seem to 
have existed in many primitive peoples, but somehow they did not preserve their poetry or inspira- 
tion as the Greeks did, they did not work it up into the same Cosmos or artistic perfection, as a thin 
of permanent value. We may remember the South Sea Island chief who discussed his poctry wit 
Stevenson. When asked what it was mostly about he gave the admirable answer: * Oh, sweet- 
hearts and the sea; not all-same true, you know, all-same lie.’ He had the root of the matter in him, 
like Anacreon or Alcaeus, but it passed as the moment of inspiration passed; no one thought of 
preserving those songs. When a certain much-loved Governor of Papua died, delegates from a 
number of villages to the number of 8000 gathered in what the Greeks would have called a great 
Panegyris. They fasted for thirty aaye, and then an old Headman made a long, formal, and really 
beautiful &mrrágios Aóyos. An English reporter happened to be present, and so we know about it; 
otherwise it would never have occurred to the author or his companions to preserve it. A parallel 
to Hesiod or Orpheus, again, can be seen in those Gilbert Island accounts of the origin of the world 
of which Sir Arthur Grimble has told us. Many varying accounts are current, but only one par- 
ticular р can speak with real authority. What he says is the inspired truth, when he feels 
inspired to give it; and even he, so we are informed, does not by any means always say the same. 
Nothing apparently was preserved except in memory, nothing reduced to Cosmos. Not only had 
no Prometheus: iven to man in those placea the gift of ypégpara, ° the all-remembering instrument, 
whence every Muse is born’. They had not even formed, it would seem, the desire for such a ift, 
except for a few practical purposes. My real theme to-day is to study the growth of this conception 
ofa Book as an artistic unity, a thing to be preserved for ever. 

One Ин well apply to the whole process of Greek literature, and perhaps even of Greek 
civilisation, the famous EA of Anaxagoras about the origin of the world, that * all things were 

ixed up—a chaos, a confusion, what the Book of Genesis expressively calls a Tohubohu—until 
Nous, intelligence or mind, came and put them in order’. It is a gradual formation of Cosmos: 
a process of order, of coherence, of enlightenment and lucidity, an advance involving sometimes a 
loss which is hard to define, as we move from the &rapov to the realm of tépas; one can see such a 
movement from the oracles of Heraclitus and Pythagoras to the definitions of Prodicus and Pro- 
tagoras; from the poetry of Aeschylus, who, in the words of a great contemporary, * did things right 
without knowing how ', to that of a eon which knew all the approved rules of copia E too 
well and sometimes, like our own eighteenth century, wronged its own poetic genius by following the 
rules too self-consciously, There is a somewhat similar change from the imaginative ease and 
abundance of Herodotus’ style to the artificial clarity of Lysias or Isocrates. It is a movement, in 
the happy phrase of Professor J. A. K. Thomson, from a Prophetic Age to a Classical, from an age 
which spoke from inspiration to one which studied and spoke from Sophta and books. 

In actual EOD, of course, the process is pretty clear. Heraclitus never argues, he reveals 
mysteries: * All things flow. * The age—or the World—is a child playing *. ‘ Our life is a death 
of yuyai, souls, their life is our death’, and soon. But even the Ionian er up of philosophers, some- 
times considered too aridly materialist, have, as Cornford has аре a good deal of the prophet 
inthem. Thales, too, pronounced that all things were ‘ full of gods’. Anaximenes proclaimed our 
souls to be air, and air the living soul of the universe. Anaximander saw all individual existence as 
an act of aggressive injustice for which every individual thing must pay retribution by returning 
according to the law of Diké into that from which it had emerged. hilosophy was brought to 
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greater precision partly by the Sophists and Socrates, but also, I think, by the influence of two real 
sciences. First by mathematics, which implied and demanded exact measurement—always an 
embarrassment to prophets; and also, I would suggest, by the science of medicine, which in Greece 
developed surprisingly early and in the hands of Hippocrates resected magic and tried to base itself 
on records of objective observation. There is significance in Thucydides’ detailed account of the 
symptoms of the plague, nor was it for nothing that Aristotle’s father was a professional doctor, 
trained to observe and record facts and symptoms. 

The process is clearest of all in the realm of History, where Nous had to produce some order or 
Kosmos out of a most confused superabundance of tradition. Hecatacus, the first prose writer 
(H. 520-516), knows his own purpose. ‘I write as seems to me to be true, for the traditions of the 
Greek are mool Kal yeAoioi, which here means, I would suggest, not merely * numerous and 
ridiculous’, but * inconsistent and ridiculous’, There were many Logoi, or versions, about the 
same subject. What did Hecataeus really do? He was, according to Heraclitus, who paid few 
compliments, a man of great learning, though little sense. He knew a great quantity of Aóyoi and 
uU9or and selected the versions that seemed most probable. He has much to say about the Caly- 
donian Boar, and the Argonauts and Deucalion, and he seems to have thought that, in some sense, 
the Ram of Phrixus really spoke. Yet he sometimes rationalises. Cerberus, the Hound of Hell, 
was a deadly snake so nicknamed, which infested the so-called * mouth of Hell^ on Mt. Tainaron. 
He makes intelligent criticisms; for instance, in noting the nationalist bias of the Athenian account of 
the expulsion of the Pelasgians from Attica (127). He observes that many of the legendary Kings 
were not Greeks, and that in very early times all Greece consisted of * barbarian settlements He 
gave valuable advice about geography to the Ionians at the time of the revolt. He made a map of 
the world, and was credited with a sort of Gazetteer containing masses of detailed information about 
remote peoples and places; though, of course, such a collection would never be left as it came from 
the hands of the supposed original author. Everyone who made a copy of it would extend and 
improve it. 

PNaturall this first bold creative effort had its weaknesses, as his successors were not slow to 
point out. Strabo says emphatically that he would sooner believe the poets. Herodotus in 
criticising Hecataeus' map, with its Ocean River encircling the earth, observes drily that he knows 
of no such river (ii. 19) and mentions with some malice the comment of the Egyptian priests on his 
claim to have had, sixteen generations ago, a divine ancestor. They had records going back to 
345 successive priests, but no god had appeared during that time. 

Herodotus’ criticisms are well known. But the greatest flaw in Hecataeus’ whole achieve- 
ment was its terrible incompleteness and its lack of any clear chronology. The next step in reducing 
chaos to Cosmos was taken | y Hellanicus. In the first place he made a much wider and fuller collec- 
tion of logot from all sources in the poca and in local traditions; then he made them into something 
like a complete story by dividing them into three classes, before, during, and after the Trojan War 
as a central date, and further by trea ung the whole story as a history of four great families, descended 
from Phoroneus, Deucalion, Atlas, and Asopus respectively. He followed his poets very closely, 
assuming that they were narrating real facts, but, as pocts will, turning them into the marvellous. 
The miraculous fight of Achilles with the river god Scamander, for instance, was a real incident in 
which Achilles, going too far in advance of his ко was cut off by a sudden flood of the kind that 
often occurs in that river owing to rain on Mt. Ida, but saved himself, just as Homer says, by clinging 
to an elm-tree. Similarly, the taking of Troy, complete with the wooden horse and the escape of 
Aeneas, is given in close detail, but explained and rationalized, Into this account, based on the 
poetic tradition, he introduced details gathered from local reports, such for instance as the curious 
remark that the name ‘ Italy’ came from the Latin word ‘ vitulus ', bull; it was a cattle country 
into which Heracles went in pursuit of the herds of Geryon. 

He seems to have carried on his record to events in his own lifetime, to have used Herodotus 
as a source, and even to have mentioned the Battle of Arginusae. Thucydides says he was not 
satisfactory about the Pentecontaetia between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. But his great 
achievement was to record the great mass of early traditions, and reduce them to some sort of con- 
sistent order by forcing them into a chronologic system. In some part of his work he made what 
was perhaps a new chronological device: he established an era for dating. The Priestesses of Hera 
at Argos went a long way back, and apparently their years of office were recorded. Hellanicus tells 
us, for example, that the Sicani were frst driven out of Italy in the twenty-sixth year of the Priestess 
Alcyone. For the most part, however, he worked out his dates by an elaborate scheme of enerations. 
бойга, for example, was furnished with a detailed genealogy up to Deucalion. Hesiod was in the 
tenth generation from Orpheus. The trial of Orestes before the Areo agus took place nine genera- 
tions after that of Ares for the slaying of Halirrhothius, and six after that of Cephalus for killing his 
wife—the only Greek hero who committed, and that by accident, that fashionable modern crime 
The trial of басда for killing the giant Talés was three generations after Cephalus and three 
before Orestes. As for the taking of Troy, he was quite precise. He found it had occurred in the 
eighteenth year of Agamemnon’s reign on the twelfth of the month Thargelion. He is conscientious 
in accepting the results of his calculations. Theseus, it appears, was just fifty years of age when he 
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carried off Helen, who was only seven: but we may well believe that he only took her into safe 


keeping to protect the precocious princess from less scrupulous suitors. 

Hellanicus did indeed reduce a mixed multitude of things to an ordered Cosmos. One cannot 
be surprised that he formed the most convenient and most frequently used authority on early history 
for mythographers like Apollodorus and commentators on the poets; nor yet that sober historians 
axe Strabo and Josephus speak of him as utterly untrustworthy and indeed * worse than Homer and 
Tesiod ’. 

There has been much discussion about his various books. The article in Suidas says he 
. wrote very many works both in prose and poetry’. But we do not really know what a book was in 
Hellanicus’ day, particularly a prose book. It always needs an imaginative effort for us modern 
scholars to free our minds from the misleading conception of the modern printed book, published in 
a number of identical copies with the author's name attached and intended for rivate reading. I 
doubt if any such idea was even conceived much before the time of Aristotle, and in any but a limited 
intellectual circle even then. | 

About poetry the problem is clearer, provided we cling to one central guiding fact. Poet 
was meant for recitation or performance. It was an miĝas, an exhibition or show; it aimed: 
Aristotle tells us, pds &vé&yvogiv* ToUTO yap To Epyov aurijs, at being read aloud ordeclaimed, That 
is what it is for, A bard might carry his material about with him in his handbook or his memory, 
as Xenophanes did, and уату the performance according to the tastes of his audience: but the poem 
performed on a definite public occasion had of necessity to be a finished unity, with a known author 
and a fixed text. An Epinikion of Pindar was a special poem with a fixed text, learned and per- 
formed by a chorus for a particular victory by a particular man, and that was that. A drama of 
Aeschylus, similarly learned and performed by a Chorus at the annual Dionysia, was a definite 
unity, with a fixed text—unless, of course, it was performed again and might be altered. It was, 
as Wilamowitz says, the first book, and even a book with a name, though for some time apparently 
the name was not quite a title, only a description of the Chorus or the chief character. The 
spoke of Aeschylus" Suppliant Women, or his "Орёстекх wolno, of Aristophanes’ Ki nights, Birds, or 
hara There is never a name like Midsummer Night's Dream or As Fou Like It. 

The greatest * occasion ' of all, at least for Athens and the Ionian cities was, of course, the quad- 
rennial vravr]yupis of the Panathenaea ; and for that, as we know, two special poems, made of old 
traditional material but formed into magnificent artistic unities, with suitable heroic and pan-Hellenic 
atmosphere, grew to a generally recognised position of absolute Еве and to something 
approaching a fixed text. True the great "Ii&s troinais, * poetry about Ilion’, and the ‘ObUoouc troinats, 
* poetry about Odysseus ', never obtained the same textual unity as an epinikion of Pindar. The 
Pindaric ode was performed once forall. It was not repeated at successive festivals. The Шап апа 
Odysscian poet? was performed again and again at the dei Panathenaea. The recitation was 
competitive, and we do not know how far an individual rhapsode might improve his text. But the 
poems were widely learnt by heart and recited for educational purposes and copied out for private 
use by individual literary men. The process led ultimately towards the fixing of an established text, 
but certainly offered constant opportunities for variety, as is proved by the ancient quotations, 
especially those in Aeschines and Aristotle, and confirmed by the early papyri. 

Still the two great poems stood out from the rest in their respective artistic unities. They were 
accepted as more definitely the true work of the great Homer than all the rest of the tradition. 
What, then, remained out of the mass of traditional raw material out of which the Jihad and Odyssey 
had been hewn, and on which collectors like Hecataeus and Hellanicus had based the greater part 
of their histories? Most of it was presumably in epic verse, and easily capable of being recited in 
the form of lays—of which more later: much of it probably stored in the form of memoranda or 
catalogues; all of it in a very fluid state. 

Collections were made which assumed the existence and common knowledge of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, filled up the gaps before and after, and completed a sort of Cosmos or epic narrative. These 
Е cyclic epics, though attributed to definite authors, do not seem to have had much unity in 
themselves. Their names, we should remember, arc all collective: cà Kurrpia frn, ° The Aphrodite 
verses ^, їр шкра "Аб тгоітустс, * ТЬе lesser Trojan poetry’, and the like. The Kürpia Ern, or 
Verses about Cypris, for instance, though centring on the Judgement of Paris and the action of Aphro- 
dite, contain a great deal of other matter—enough, Aristotle says for a great number of tragedies. 
It included, for instance, digressions as far apart as the legends of Oedipus, the madness of Heracles, 
and the story of Theseus and Ariadne. Obviously ‘ post-Homeric ’ as the: are, they are interesting 
as showing remnants of an older, ruder tradition. Like Attic tragedy hey reserve some of the 
crudities and horrors which were expurgated from the Miad when it was worked up into a mirror 
of chivalry and a central instrument of liberal education. 

Besides this epic material, there must have been a quantity of current oral poetry, used for 
singing or reciting at banquets or else as an ordinary element of a full man’s culture. Every educated 
man was trained in poetry, and although women, as we are told in the Medea, were not themselves 

ets, the myths and legends were certainly repeated or sung to them while at work at their spinning. 
reusa's attendants in the Jon when examining the friezes at Delphi recognise with excitement the 
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various heroes whose legends they have heard at their looms. We can perhaps trace three stages 
in the reduction of the Chaos of traditional oral poetry into Cosmos. There are first what I may call 
the stores of raw material, the Logoi or legends, mostly in verse, the catalogues, the genealogies, the 
epic formulae like the descriptions of shields, forms of address to gods, maxims for agriculture or 
seafaring or general education. These are not meant for performance, or public epiderxeis, as they 
stand. ‘They are only raw material for an efideixis. Then the opposite of these, real efideixeis, 
poems produced in full dress for a special occasion, like the Iliad and Odyssey and, still more definitely, 
the Pindaric Odes and the Attic dramas. Thirdly, a sort of middle stage in which the raw material 
is somehow stuck together, artistically or inartistically, so as to make either a proper epiderxis or a 
least a book with some pretence of unity. Good examples are in the collection of Homeric hymns 
or frooimia. Most of them (VIII-X X XII) are just what they say; preludes or proper forms of 
address for opening a hymn to a god or goddess. They would seem to us hardly worth recording, 
but we must remember that mistakes in such a matter were dangerous. "The god must have his right 
epithet. But Hymns II-VI show a real twos or lay, added to the opening and closing formulae, 
and in some cases worked into real unity and beauty of form; Hymn III, again, shows obviously an 
attempt to combine two separate lays into a unity; Hymn VII, to Dionysus, 15 a pure lay without any 
opening or closing formulae. 

But the most instructive and unmistakable example of the process of manufacture which 
produces from the collected raw material a proper lay, suitable for Epideixis, is the Hestodic Aspis, 
or Shield of Heracles. It starts undisguisedly by an extract from the Eoiai, or Catalogue of Women, 
beginning with the words 7 oin, * or like . . .’, ‘ Or like Almena, when she left her home and land 
to follow her husband—Alcmena, who surpassed the whole race of women in form and stature, while 
in intellect no one competed with her,’ on for fifty-six lines till we hear that she gave birth to 
Iphicles and Herakles. Then we start “° who also killed Kyknos, son of Ares'. ‘Then from 57 to 
122—]ess than sixty lines—we hear how Herakles and his nephew Iolaus saw Kyknos and Ares 
blocking the pilgrims’ way to Delphi, and Iolaus told Herakles to arm. Then in twelve lines we are 
told how he puts on greaves, thorax, spear and helmet, also club, bow and poisoned arrows—a very 
mixed and rather embarrassing accoutrement; then from 138 to 313 we find nearly 200 lines 
occupied with a ا‎ obviously traditional and, so to speak, taken ready-made from store, 
of a great heroic Shield, like those made by Hephaestus for Achilles in the Miad (18. 478-617) and 
for Memnon in the Aethiopis. Descriptions of shields were like Prooimia, part of the bard's stock-in- 
trade, It is worth noting that in one of the Homeric papyri (151) several lines here describing 
Herakles’ shield are attributed to that of Achilles. An echo of the tradition can be noted in the 
shields of the Seven сене Thebes and that of Achilles in Euripides" Electra. Then comes the battle 
with Kyknos, with what looks like an insertion from some other store about the wounding of Ares 
by a hero under Athena's guidance—here by Herakles, as by Diomedes in Miad V and by Odysseus 
in the Telegonta, A competent but not inspired bard had just stuck together кесш: йесез of 
his traditional store by the help of a few lines of his own in the proper style and the correct Homeric 
metre. The necessary Cosmos is achieved. The poem is ready for performance. 

Far more puzzling and interesting is the effort after Cosmos in Hesiod’s Theogony. There 
clearly is such an effort, some attempt at a selection out of an immense store. The imperfections 
of the Teogony itself imply the selection; the immense store is implied by the great number of works 
attributed to Hesiod, and the quotations by ancient authors, using phrases like * Hesiod or one of 
those who have inserted verses into Hesiod ', or * the author of such-and-such ’, or more vaguely still 
TÒ pepuéeupevov (f: Hes. fr. 87, 158, 163, 171, 174, 177, 188). The мее) itself professes to be 
the work, in Professor Cornford’s language, of a prophet or shaman like that inspired chief in the 
Gilbert Islands, rather than a mere poet or ouyypagets. It comes from inspiration. Hence it 
starts with a long appeal to the Muses, or probably a combination of at least two such appeals; this 
includes a brief but orthodox list of the Olympian gods (11-21, omitting such unpleasant persons as 
Ares). Then, having paid this tribute to 2 Olympians, we start upon the real origin of the world 
from Chaos; first came Earth and Tartarus, and Erés; Earth out of herself produced the Sky, and 
we proceed with the progeny of Ouranos and Gaia. ‘This leads to the sequence of Eniautos gode: an 
old Sky King who, wedded to Earth, produces a Young Sky King, who in co-operation with his 
mother Earth kills or removes the Old King and takes his place, till he in turn becomes an old King 
and is duly destroyed by his son with the same accomplice. The new Kings come and go with the 
years, but Earth the eternal wife and mother remains The actual Ouranos- Kronos story occurs in 
1 25. 200. the Kronos-Zeus story in 454-506. lt ought, of course, to continue with the overthrow 
of the Old Zeus by a Young Zeus, as it does in the Orphica, and so on for ever; but that, in the 
Olympian tradition, cannot be thought of. On the contrary, we have for some five hundred lines 
from about 510 to the end of the poem at 1018, the stories of all the sinister or unwise beings who 
strove against Zeus and were defeated, including a short insertion about the defeat of the over-clever 
Prometheus. Then comes the War of the Titans; the episode of the three powers of Darkness 
Kottos, Gyes, and Briareus, who had been released and forgiven by Zeus and thus became his 

olicemen; then finally the Chthonian monster Typhocus. "Tt is all a prolonged battle between 
Zeus and his dark Enemies, and the ultimate victory of Zeus. It is a strange mixture: many lists, 
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muses, nymphs, rivers, etc., consorts of Zeus, etc., all of them imperfect; an attempted combination 
of the very personal anthropomorphic Olympians, and карк beings such as Earth, Sky, 
Darkness, Erebos, etc. What unity of theme can we find? Following a study of Cornford's and 
some suggestions in Professor Gaster’s great collection of Semitic Nature rituals, I am inclined to 
see in the Theogeny not exactly an independent poem, but a pü8os in its special religious sense of Tà 
Aeyópeva Emi Toig 5pcopévoig. It seems to be the accompaniment or explanation of a great ritual 
pageant combining two distinct but well-known rituals: the regular emiaulos series of Old Kings 
dethroned each year by Young Kings, and secondly, the battle of Darkness against Light, which we 
know from the Mummers Play. It 15, after all, an epideixis, a performance at a festival, and thus has a 
right to be a book, a real софия auppeowov, or consistent unity, made out of a selection from a mass of 
inconsistent local lore. __ | | 

Apart from these public rituals, educated people evidently knew a great lot of current poetry 
by heart. Niceratus, in Xenophon’s Sympostum, mentions that he can still repeat the whole of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, which his father had made him learn órox ёсүс®Ө©$ &лтүр yevorto. He is reminded, 
however, that all the professional rhapsodes can do that, and where can you find an fj&icyrepov 
Eüvoc, *asillier tribe '. This criticism perhaps led to the collection of select passages. One might 
collect out of the poets the parts that were really calculated to make you good, such as the educational 

arts of Hesiod, and the moral precepts of Solon, Tyrtaeus, and Theognis. Hence arose educational 
handbooks: containing as much as the compiler could collect of the suitable elegiac material. 
Evidently it was often anonymous or its author was forgotten. Hence particular poets, in order to 
Presses their rights, imposed what they called a ‘seal’ or opparyls on their compositions. It might 
a definite statement коі тобе Фожолібес, ог тоге агиѕпсау the advice or exhortation might be 
addressed to some special person. If to Kyrnos, you knew the author was Theognis, just as advice 
to * the foolish Perses ’ was the work of Hesiod. ‘This might protect the authorship of a particular 
couplet, but was no protection against interpolation. Another proof of the same uncertainty of 
ањон; or one might say the widespread indifference to that question, is afforded by the con- 
siderable number of passages in our Theognis collection which are elsewhere attributed to other 
elegiac poets. I suspect that the chief popular test of authorship was style; indeed, no objective 
evidence can have been easily available. When in doubt, ove porma were qreumany by Mimner- 
mus, warlike poems by Tyrtaeus; political wisdom belonged to Solon, fierce oligarchic * virtue’ 
to Theognis, and floating verses of uncertain origin were apt to be distributed accordingly. 

The collection that comes to us under the name of Theognis is in many ways instructive. We 
can see, roughly speaking, about what time it was made, Isocrates (Nicocles 43) says that people 
fue Hesiod, сой, and Рћосуіеѕ аѕ ёрюто: соџђоо то Piw, but do not attend to them. 
* And if somebody were to make a collection of the so-called Gnomae of the most eminent poets it 
would be just the same.” Evidently the idea was in the air but still new. Again, Plato in the Laws 
(810e) criticises what he regards as the common view that the best education is for boys * to be 
constantly hearing and learning * the famous poets till they are ' saturated '; whereas many educa- 
tionalists make extracts and headings and whole speeches into a collection (eis Taùt ouveryaryovtes) 
and set them to be learnt by heart. He himself thinks it would be much better if they learnt by heart 

ood prose philosophy like ° the discussion we are now having’, Our Theognis 1s evidently just such 
a collection, based on Theognis and made by someone who shared that poet's strong opinions on 
democracy, but embracing a good many gnomae of an equally elevating character without much 
care about their authorship. И is very interesting to note, as Mr. Barns points out in the Classical 
Quarterly for 1951, 1, that another type of anthology was also made, consisting not of harmonious 

nomae but of contradictory gnomae; the student was to consider both Logoi, and presumably judge 
Between them. This is quite in the spirit of the early sophists; they may well have noted a few such 
contradictory gmomae, but any large anthology of them must, I presume, be much later in date, 
Our Theognis collection was evidently a great success, and seems to have driven the rest of Theognis' 
poetry out of existence. Hardly anything is quoted from him by later compilers which does not 
come from this little book. | ] | 

In poetry, then, one can see how a Cosmos, a work in permanent artistic shape, with a definite 
fixed text, arises out of a mass of pvrjyoveuóueva or uu&euóueva. I leave aside for the moment the 
special songs, like those of the Lesbian and Boeotian schools, the skolta and the songs of Anacreon. But 
is there a similar process in prose? Of course there are lists and catalogues and memoranda, magical 
charms, contracts, Laws, and Treaties. They are preserved for their obvious utility. Also important 
speeches, both public and private, political and personal alike, tend to be preserved. Some are 
useful to the possessor; all are careful works of art recited in public on a specific occasion, in the same 
way as Pindar's Odes. But what about the ‘lotopin or Enquiry of Herodotus, made into a book and 
called his ° Nine Muses"? They are clearly meant for recitation. Thucydides says so (I. 22. 4). 
The ancients generally assume it as a matter of course. Traditions speak casually of recitations at 
Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and what is more important, Olympia. He himself sometimes pauses to 
correct the scepticism with which certain of his statements had been received by previous audiences. 
He often refers to particular Logoi, and sometimes to Legat that do not now exist. Sometimes he 
promises Logoi which he does not give. The book may not be quite finished; nevertheless, he has 
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out of most various materials made £v gua auueovov, “one harmonious body,’ just as Homer did, 
The whole was too long for ordinary performance; so were the Iliad and Odyssey, But, like them, it 
was not too long for some very great occasion: not too long for the quar renna Panhellenic Pane- 
gyris at Olympia, as the Jiad was not too lor r for the Panionian anegyris at the Panathenaea. 
Perhaps, like them, very suitable to е4 by heart, in long passages, such as tà Мпёка. А 
ublic which does not read is capable of wonderful feats of listening and of memory. And, as 
[арш and other ancient critics remarked, Herodotus was recognised as Opnpixerterros каї 
Mavnyupixertarres, most Homeric and most suited for a Panegyris. The two adjectives, I think, are 
almost identical in meaning. ‘The Homeric poems, clearly a great artistic unity, clearly composed 
for recitation yet far too long for an ordinary occasion, demand a great Panegyris. So does Hero- 
dotus, and he has the more impressive claim to it because he has not only made his great mass of 
material into a * single concordant body ’, he has also made his trégnv gpaow duolav ti кратістті 
Troijoet * his prose language like the noblest poetry ' (Dionysius vi. 865). He thus won for his book 
not only the title of The Nine Muses, but a place in permanent literature like that hitherto reserved 
for great poetry. | | 
| e one author who in Longinus’ opinion deserves equally or even more the title of ‘Opn PIKWTATOS 
is Plato. The ten Logoi of the Republic form a opa otypeovov, just as Herodotus’ Nine Muses do; 
his prose undoubtedly is * like the noblest etry ', and when we keep well in mind that recitation or 
reading aloud, évéryveoots or ériderEic, and not private reading, was the normal object of literature 
in antiquity, we cease to be surprised that Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazusae should have quoted and 
arodied in detail doctrines and phrases of the Fifth book of the Republic some twent years before the 
Republic as a whole can have been what we call published, Evidently the part which we now call 
| V, in some form similar to that in which we have it, had been read aloud, had received an 
miseks or avaryveogis to a select audience, a long time and doubtless many times, before the whole 
work as a ' single harmonious body ' was ready for the public. No doubt a good deal of it was learnt 
by heart. Probably the Athenian speaker in the Laws was quite serious when he recommended that 
the young should be encouraged, as a matter of education, instead of mere poetry, to learn by heart 
a good stretch of his own somewhat prolix wisdom. | 

Herodotus evidently made an epoch in Greek literature. Traditionally there were two kinds of 
composition which were recognised as works of art and worthy of preservation with a fixed text; 
poems such as dramas and ods ind epics composed for some special epideixis, and prose speeches 
composed with high rhetorical art and delivered on some particular occasion. Other books were 
roug! у speaking handbooks for information or professional use. Ofcourse, historians and Лоуотгоюї 
read aloud extracts from their works as they moved about. They collected facts, but were hardly 
artists. Dionysius (p. 181) mentions twelve predecessors of Herodotus who all wrote in the same 
way, copying down their sources, and sometimes criticising them, but with no style, no Seworns. 
Herodotus was quite different. He composed something that reminded people of the Miad and 
was suited for a great Panegyris, something ‘Opnpixov kai Mavnyvpixév. He made his prose speech 
‘Ouciav тў. кратістт Tons" prose, but somehow like the no lest poetry. The book was not 
quite finished, but it stood there as a great harmonious whole. 

But what of Thucydides? He did not веет to fall into any recognised category. No one could 
call him trevnyupixév. He was not at all suitable for recitation to a vast audience, only for a selected 
group of intellectuals. Yet he was full of Wirovéceis TravnyupiKal, ° subjects suitable for large public 
treatment", Dionysius seems rather uzzled, not to say peevish, about him. He respects him as a 
historian, as indeed the greatest of вона. he has rejected the mythical stuff of the earlier 
historians, rejected their untruthfulness and humbug (уота). He has seen that History is ‘ the 
priestess of Truth’. Yet even as a historian he has faults: his system of chronology by summers 
and winters of the war leads to terrible confusion, his speeches are not only interruptions to the 
narrative but are also tiresome (SyxAnpat) to listen to ( pp. 847, 919). His style too is full of archaisms, 
р words, foreign turns of s cech, and even solecisms. He is sometimes so moving, sometimes 
so cold and indifferent (845). He is coapis, constantly obscure, unintelligible, * more twisted than 
any labyrinth’ (913). The fact is he writes like a poet, parts of him are тгоїтүтїк&, parts are actually 
full of &&crpik& oyriuora (869), parts even more like SivpayBixr (887). This is just what his fana tical 
admirers are most enthusiastic about, his grandeur and emotional power. 

A critic in Marcellinus! Life roundly condemns Thucydides for writing stuff that is neither verse 
nor yet good prose. It has no Pntopixn. Marcellinus answers that of course it is prose, not verse, 
but it is marked out * by poctical expressions and metaphors ' (montas Aife kal uerapopaîç), 
that, as for AntopiKt, it is not a necessary quality in good prose; Plato does not use it, nor yet 2E 
handbooks of medicine, What these critics blame in ^ ucydides is really a sign of his extraordinary 
genius—his power and his high artistic ambition, Suvayis кої mAsoveía. He is like Homer, too, 
in his olkovopía, that is, in the way in which he works a great and varied subject into a unity, 

It is interesting to note that the ancient critics were almost as conscious as the moderns of the 
problems affecting the composition of the great book. "They see that it cannot have been written 
atone go. He began, says | arcellinus, by making a very careful collection of facts, using his great 
wealth to pay groups on both sides to keep him informed—like the foreign correspondents of a 
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modern newspaper. Then, when in exile, he worked up the collection into an artistic whole. Then 
came the second war. A new conception was necessary. The introduction especially must have 
been written after all the rest. Some, we are told, divided his work into thirteen books: some into 
eight. In any case the last book was unfinished and left without speeches, not, as Dionysius thought, 
because he saw what a mistake the speeches were, but simply because he died before Tv jwpofeoplay, 
‘the appointed day’. A curious phrase, taken apparently from the language of the theatre and 
meaning the day of the performance. Was there to have been some great '€rí6n£is? Difficult 

rose writing, divided by some into eight books and by others into thirteen, and not finished ; only 
intelligible to a small and scholarly audience; it was yet, by some art of genius, £v aya стифомом, 
and in some strange way 'Ournpikóv and T'avr|yupikóv. It roduced not mere rel like a prose 
speech, but like a great poem, &erAn£is: how shall we translate that word? L. and S. say “ con- 
sternation ’, which will not quite do here. Rhys Roberts says ‘ transport’, It leaves you * amazed ' 
or * astounded *. Literally it ° knocks you out ®. The greatest poetry need not particularly produce 
meða or matela, persuasion, or instruction. EE just produces &rAnEis, * it knocks you out’, or as 
Dionysius sometimes puts it, kartéqrAnfts * it knocks you down ',— "EkrrAn£is was considered a special 
characteristic of Aeschylus. 

Genius cannot be analysed. It does not think much of mere gogia or téyvn or logic. It is not 
the same as Cosmos, Yet it was by means of Cosmos and in the search for Cosmos that it ultimately 
asserted its rights. The reciter must be ready for the occasion, for Tfjv Trpo&eoyíav, the First Night. 
The thing produced must be a consistent whole, a unity; and for a very great occasion, a great 
whole. Ifit is prose it may be a speech which needs mebo, power of persuasion; if not, it is chiefly 
a vehicle of useful information, but it always needs some sort of Cosmos or arrangement. It is 
interesting to note that Thucydides based his claim to have composed not a mere £&ríiSei£is for recitation, 
but a krua iş dei, “a thing to keep permanently’, on its usefulness as a book of reference in case 
the same sort of thing as the Peloponnesian War should happen again. Did he suspect that he had 
ша4е а ктйра & dei in a much greater sense? He created ‘ an eternal possession ' for the human 
race because, in addition to its Cosmos and its truth to fact, it had genius and produced &erAnEis, if 
not for ever at least for two thousand years, for instance in historians like Macaulay. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato, these three more Кап any others seem to have produced the conception of 
a serious prose work which should, in addition to the accepted rules of Cosmos and Sophia, reach also 
by its own methods a power of inspiration or emotional eflect akin to that of poetry. 

After Thucydides we are well into an age which likes to analyse its art and seeks its effects by self- 
conscious Teyvy and gogia. The next important step which it took was the style of Isocrates. He 
could see what Thucydides’ faults were: we have just been through them—the strange words, the 
contorted sentences, the bewildering brevity; Isocrates would be normal and correct in language, 
use well-constructed periods, and insist on perfect lucidity, capnvela. He would study weiécd and 
convince his audience. All these things he does. Furthermore, since the greatness of Thucydides 
and Herodotus was said to be due to their poetic qualities, he would have qualities still more poetical ; 
cola and periods exactly balanced as in a lyric poem; plenty of echoes and paronomasiai and pari- 
soseis, and lastly, like real poetry, he would make his prose avoid hiatus between vowels. Then he 
would write a tremendous Рале like Herodotus, and a Panathenaicus, like Homer. What more 
could possibly be desired? Only the genius was lacking. There is not much SewAnfis in him or 
any of his followers. 

GiLBERT Murray 


A BRONZE FROM DODONA 


Tue bronze piece here studied is in the possession of Sir John Beazley, and it is at his invitation 
that I publish it. I must thank him both for his invitation and for enabling me to study the object 
repeatedly and at leisure.’ It was acquired in Paris. i 

The object is a thin, ovoid picce of bronze with a projection, representing the head of a snake, 
within the circle. The whole object is doubtless thought of as a coiled snake. The dimensions 
of the whole are: inner diameter from A of NAIWI to € of ANEOHKEN, 0-065 m.; distance 
Irom tip of snake's head to opposite inner edge, between Z and T of EZTPATOY, o-050 m. The 
bronze is of a regular width, save that it widens slightly behind the projecting head; normal 
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width, 6:008 m.: width behind head from outer edge to base of head, ooro m. Length of snake- 
head, 0:027 m. Average thickness, 0*003 m.; max. thickness of head, 0-005 m. 

The piece, which is covered with a green patina, is perfectly preserved save for a narrow strip 
where the surface has been removed, which appears as a black streak on the Photograph. This 
may be original, and due to a flaw in casting, since the dots of the inscription, which are in its path, 
appear to be undamaged by it. | 

The inscription, in dotted lettering, starts immediately to the left of the snake’s head, the second 
letter of the first word being in the centre behind the head. The letters, punched on the surface, 
are mostly 0-005 m. high: omicron, 0-003 m. They are carefully executed, and set in the centre of 
the circular coil. The inscription reads: Aloypov Ad Nac 5 pov tg Tp&rou évienktv. 

The dedication to Zeus Naios identifies the piece as an offering, or ‘ gift’, to Zeus of Dodona, 
ʻo whom and to whom alone this cult-title belonged. As regards style, the inscription is 






































1 Т must. also. thank archacological friends in Oxford, his consort, and the remainder refer only to Dione. The cult 
Meee Zee nl Jacobsthal, for discussing the object with me. was evidently established by che tik century, and continued 
Anse por Zeus Naios, see Farell, Cults ‚ РР. 38Н.; A. B. into the Roman period), and at Delos (Bekker, 4nec, Graec, ] 
Cook, CR XVII (1903), pp. 178-86. The same epiklesis is p. 283, s.p. Malou Aw: 5 wchc ToU fics, 85 by Ante, Nalov Ards 
also found at Athens ve 12, 47973 Acrop. Inv. 4887 (cf. Koi: по documentary corroboration of this oxists, as fhe 
(unma ad IG 11°, 4643); 3G int, 4543; 5113; №, 274, lines cult can have been only of minor importance—if indeed the 
НРА ао 097° 007 e i оГ these only 4707 is a dedication entry is not an error); in both places it doubtless derived from 
t0 Zeus Naios; 46435 is a dedication to Zeus Naios and Dione, the Dodonaean cult; zf, Cook, op. cit. p. 186, 1 
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closely akin to the inscriptions on the ex-votos and bronze plaques found at Dodona, and published 
Бу Carapanos in 1878," and by reference to these it is sonable to fix an approximate date for it. 
As regards technique, the dotted, drilled lettering, of which this piece is a particularly fine example, 
is parallelled by numerous inscriptions from OS The use of dotted lettering is indeed 
common on bronze at all periods,* and call for little comment. 

Several of the proxeny-decrees and manumission-documents from Dodona are dated by the 
reigning King of Epirus and the Molossians. Of those so dated, the majority bears the name 

хо1Аєй$ "AAÉEaBpos. One, however—a proxeny decree—is dated by Вестлейс МеотгтёЛецос̧,% 

he interpretation of these inscriptions constitutes the thorniest problem of Epirote history at this 
period, and agreement as to the date of those in which reference is made to King Alexander has 
not yet been reached,’ opinions being divided between the first king of that name, who died in 
south Italy in 330 B.c.,* and Alexander II, the nephew of Pyrrhus, who died ca. 240 в.с? Оп ће 
other hand, the identity of the King Neoptolemus, son of Alexander, is not in serious doubt: we 
know of only one king of that name, who reigned at the end of the fourth century, dying in 297.1" 
The lettering of the inscription in which he is mentioned has been, as frequently in documents of 
this y , worked in dots from the reverse, thus appearing in relief on the front surface." In style 
it is thus closely analogous to, though not identical with, our piece, and a comparison of the letter- 
ing of the two inscriptions is permissible. This comparison reveals a close resemblance.’ Both 
have, in particular, the small suspended omicron and. the splay omega, and in general the shape 
of the hands is very similar. c inscriptions referring to King Alexander seem to be of earlier 
date: ? the letters are far more rigid and less elegant, and for this reason I would be inclined 
to regard the Alexander as the first Epirote king of that name (ob. 330 B.c.). Consequently, a 
саа. 300 B.C. would, on these grounds (and these are all there are) be a suitable date for our 
offering. 

The dedication, like most of those at Dodona, is written in ordinary koine. The word &véOnke, 
found in our text, is also found in one of the two early (sixth-fifth-century) dedications, and is thus 
evidently to be attributed to the fact that the dedications were made by foreigners to whom such 
forms were natural. On the three dedications most closely akin in style, and no doubt in date, 
to ours, the form буёбтке is constant.!^ The contracted form Ai is also found at Dodona from the 


3 C, Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines (Paris, 1878), 2 vals, * See Nilsson, of. cif. note! "fara dulce To E 
Texte and Planches. I refer to this work asC; Roman numerals 55 ff; Lenk, RE, s.r. № ML col. 2. Серет LEE ences in 


| Beloch, op. cit. pp. 181 ff., does not 
make it clear whether he accepts the identification with 
Alexander Î or not. In ibid. I, p. 472 he secms to. 

* The later date is favoured by Klotzsch 


n to the ри pe pue main collection of material is 
that published by D. E elides, "Hmuparret yporká X (1935), 
ур. 192—264, with tives 1-28, I have not seen J. Friederich: 
Dodonaua, 1935, and know nothing of its contents. л, Epiro. Gesch. pn. 

5 See, for example, C. xxiii, 1, 3, 4, 6; xxiv, 1, 4, 5: all 53, 173-4; Cross, la. cif. For дас И ee tke ak: 
dedications ; xxvi fL: all documentary texts, cussion in Cross, pp. 124 ff. 

,.An epigraphical corpus of this material is badly needed, !* For Neoptolemus sce Н. Berve, RE, г.г. Neoptolemos (4), 
There is a useful list of inscriptions in bronze in Robert, Coll. cols, 2465-4. (Neoptolemus I was the son of Alcetas ec 
و‎ ; Berve, ihid. sw. Neoptolemos (3)), and does not therefore 

e under, 5GDI, 1334-35; 1337; 1946. Neoptolemus, come into question.) Cross, ob. nf. pp. 105 ff, argues that 
ARE the и in C. т теда 12-13. Neoptolemus was not the son of Alexander I, since if he had 

he most important discussions of the problem are those been it must be presumed that he reigned as an independent 
of Nilsson, Lund Arzkrift, N. F. Afd. 1, Bd. 6 (1910), no. 4, monarch, while Arrian (FGrH, 156, Fr $ 7) and Dexippus 
"Studien zur Geschichte des Alten Epeiros’, рр. 59 m (ibid. 100, F8 (1), $ (3)) * both : of Epirus as forming part 
Beloch, GG IIT, 2*, pp. 181 fL; G. N. Cross, Epirus, 1932, of Antipatros’ government after Alexanders death’, In 
pp. 109-14 (a useful summary). The problem hinges mainly fact, however, both Arrian and Dexippus refer to Epirus in 
on the relationship of the кото те Г mentioned in terms of specific boundaries (Arrian says ё "Нперос dr tel 
the documents which refer to King Alexander, to the symmachy — và épr rà Kapaüvia ávükouca wal ol “Ames opm 
of the Epirotes, which occurs in the decree which mentions Kporrep wal "Avriméár . while Dexippus has 'Avrisarpos 


Cros, of. at. pp. 124 ff. 
ros, of. af, pp Hp 






King Neoptolemus, Nilsson regarded the Molossian колбе аз 
the a pea community of the Epirots which preeeded the 


Epirot symmachy, rily on the grounds of lettering (with 
which 1 agree, sce be low, note 13), and thus made Alexander 
the first Molossian king of that name. Beloch held that the 
koe Tay Mohooody was simply a unit of the Epirot symmachy, 
and contemporary with it. It is hardly possible to decide 
between these two alternatives, sey, os favour the carlier 
date on epigraphical grounds (though this does not mean that 
Beloch's nation may not be factually correct). The 
argument of Cross, pp. 110-11, that the Actolians were the 
first xondv in the west, originating са. 314 B-C, and that the 
appearance of the xonév tv MoXoagGw must be later than this, 
is untenable in fact (though it could be right im principle; 
but cf. Nilsson, ap. cit. p. 52, note 1), now that we know that 
the Aetolian koinon was already in existence by 367 mc. 
(Tod, GHI, 137). The constitutional question needs re- 
examination in the light of: (a) the proxeny-decree issued by 
cl MeAoemel, with no reference to either king or. Molossian 
mporrémns, published by Euangelides, of. of. p. 245, по, 1, 
the letter-forms of which point to a date ca, 300 в.с. [very 
similar to the Neoptolemus-inscription and to our dedication) : 
(b) the decree of the [комби] тби "Атерёруст, dated by the 
Molossian prostates, and apparently of the later third or second 
century, published ibd. p. 261, no. 1. 


+. бас тйу "Нтёром ЕН "АХ | T dx cn ; 
фтётохто}, ап though the implications of these definitions for 
political history cannot, in the absence of other evidence, be 
determined, they clearly admit the possibility that Epirus was 
only in part a ынна ие, while the rest of 
the country remained, as it had been in the time of Alexander 
the Great, independent. 

FOAL IV as for c ple, the bronze ues from Lusoi, 

LP Е F 1901), HD. . DOS, 4— = Ji, V. 2, ET 
tab. v, 2; Kern, e tr, |. i | ый. OE 

" Facs. of 5GDI, 1336: C. xxvii, 1. 

? Fac. of SGDI, 1334 in AEMÓO У (1881), р. 132; ibid. 
1335, C. xxvii, 3: ibid. 1337 C. xxxii, 5; ibid. 1345: С. 
xxxi 1. [t should be noted that the first two of these four 
inscriptions are not in dotted style, and the normal engraved 
stroke lends itself less readily to slight curves. In spite of this 
I feel fairly confident that they are of the fourth century, and 
not the third, as would be necessary if Alexander II was the 
king in question, ; 

is C, xxiii, 2; ch ibid. Terie, p. 40: ' L'emploi des lettres 
longues n et & indique que Terpsiclés est un Ionien'. A 
dialect form of the present tense occurs in SGDI, 1369 = C. 
xxv, 1: Поли тауу бутійти тої Ді коі урђрто. | 

M C. xxii, 3, 5-5. 
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fifth century onwards, in one instance in the same document as the longer form.!* There seems to 
be no chronological distinction involved. | 

The general interpretation of the dedicatory inscription leaves room for some uncertainty. 
The phrase 8Gpov eotpatov is ambiguous. First the form eotparou: this is hardly comparable 
to the common £orrjàni for &v oTrjAni,!? or ётбМ, found at Dodona itself for & TÓA1,'* since the 
omission of the kappa of èx is harsher than that of the easily assimilated nu or mu of év. We should, 
however, probably regard the form as correct, and not suppose that the kappa was omitted 
ао. This being so, how are we to understand the word otpatov? Two obvious formal 
possibilities exist: it may be the genitive of the place-name 2трётос іп Асагпаша or it may be from 
crparós, army '.. But the latter alternative seems very unlikely. First, otparóş is itself a poetical 
word and out of place here; it would have to be understood in the sense of otpateia, ‘ campaign ’, 
a usage for which there are no analogies. Secondly, if that were possible, it seems unlikely that 
this small object would be dedicated either as the spoils of war or for a safe-homecoming after 
campaigning. It is therefore preferable to interpret ecotpatou as é(k) Zrpárou * from Stratos '. 

The reference to the Acarnanian city causes in зіс Бо difficulty, but the phrase still needs 
attention. Are we to take £x) Zrpárov closely with S4pov, ‘a gift from Stratos’, or does it go with 
Аїсуроу, providing him with the ethnic qualification he otherwise lacks, equivalent to the normal 
2tparios ? Certain ethnic, and still more demotic, affinities, are, of course, expressed by the 

repositions & and êrê, but these follow immediately on the name of the person to whom they 
belong (giving, in the present instance, Alcypawv é(x) Ztpdrrov), and, moreover, they are mainly 
found in connexion with a wider political or ethnic group,*° and are rarely used of a city as equivalent 
to the simple ethnic. It may be argued that a dedication such as this would not demand a strict 
documentary usage, and that we should look for parallels rather in the language of epigrams, where 
usage in this respect is naturally less stereotyped, but the natural run of the sentence certainly makes 
it preferable that we take 5Gpov É(k) Xrp&rou closely together, and the lan uage of other con- 
temporary and similar dedications at Dodona, in which we find the ethnic, if used at all, used in 
its normal adjectival form, points to the same conclusion.22 The ethnic of Aischron is, then, un- 
recorded, as in the majority of surviving Dodonaean dedications.“ The object will have been a 
gift from Stratos: the circumstances must remain unknown. 

So much for the inscription. The elucidation of the significance of the object itself is not 
within my competence. I do not feel certain that it represents anything more than a coiled snake, 
It obviously bears some resemblance to a metal buckle, but it is far larger than surviving instances, 
and the head of the snake does not project right across the oval as a buckle-pin would do. 

Р. M. Fraser 
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18 Thus A occurs in C, xxiii, 1-2. The first probably of the ?" For example: AbrcaAos ix Nauméxrou (5yil.! 380; 422, line B; 
fifth century, the second perhaps even earlier. C. xxvii, 1, 500, line 9), AltwAkds by Berroo (ibid. 417, line 11), AbroAds be 
where it also occurs, is probably of the sixth century, The — Meureox (76 VII, 287: 2467a); Gertakds dm Киріоџ (IG VIL 
latest instance with it is C. xxiv, 4, a double dedication (both 1760), OerraAós &mó Aaplans (ibid, 420), OrrraAs ty Mateo 1 
clearly inscribed at the same тис): Абтаус бах АН Маши, — (ibid. 361), Gerradts ix Oepie (JG У (1), 48); ° ik 
Adroxparifas А1 Маш (ric; as often). This piece appears Tuppeiou (Sy//.? 417, line 5), “Axopedy ЁЁ "Астокоо (IG VIL, 12): 
to be slightly earlier than our snake (note the sigma with — Mexsfcw iE Alyedw (Syll? 492, line ЧО), Мак шу [or] "EBiaca; 
widely divergent hastae). Some of the carly pieces (C, xxiii, (IG VII, 2848), MasBûv ix Oerrakovlens (Spll,? aga, lines 
3; XXiv, 5) and the majority of the Hellenistic ones (xxiii, 8-90; /G VII, 295; 2482); "Ауа; РЕ Aer Gun. 492. 
5-5; xxiv, 1-5; xxv, 2) have Ad. Both Al and Ан occur in line ], "Ayméós by. Aaplans (ibid. line 37), "Аустёс Е А; (IG 
the oracular texts; Al: C. xxxiv, 3 — 5GDI, 1557; C. xxxvii, IT*, ido. ), [ Aymó]s ém' 'Axpiw (JG VII, 415); Almavig àe' 
3; Euangelides, ор. cl. р. 255, по. 13: Ad: (C. xxxv, 2; "Үтбта (IG U", 7973]; Зах; àmó Twbapibos ({G II*, 10293), 
xxxvi 5- ЭСОР 1564. Holffmann's interpretation of the Уш dmo Mecitou (ibid, 10292), шем Gd Кай ‘Arrie 
form Awi in the oracular text, SGD/, 1582 = C. xxxiv, y аз (арта. 10291). Examples of this usage could, of course, be 
a variant of Aufl is accepted by Bechtel, Gr. Dial. ti, pp. 78 f£, — multiplied; gf. Keth, Gramm. der delph, Inschr, i, pp. 268-9. 

but, as Salonius, De dialectis Ejnrotarum, etc., p. 148, $ 3, pointed *! Instances are:  BoupaAbs ix Kaucuvbpelag (Spil? З, Vi, 
out, the presence in the same text of Is = els indicates that — line 28); ty Хюм Галс (ibid. 444A; tf. Reusch, op. cit. 
this is probably only an etacism. (So also, I suspect, in the р. 269, $ pi Kprrias i£ “Hpmorios (/G 112, 8826; here, however, 
Goreyracan dedication, /G ix, 1, 718, where Hoffmann, ibid, the use of the normal ethnic to denote a cleruch would perhaps 
claims Aud is Age. This is a dedication in the koine to be incorrect); Kocpia ёк Кели (IG II OO]; = = = бром 
Zcus Hypsistos.) by Melia (IG. II*, 93 Here the form may be influenced 


? For this see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram, der all. [Inschr. by the more usual АйшА& ix Mareas, for which see previous 
p. 111. note, | There i nothing to suggest that the individual thus 


На АК Мы, ХХХТУ 1879, p. 16o, considered that the an Tt E by the ree eee tare) tn 
mu had been omitted accidentally. But the omission is not # The ethnic occurs only in C, xxiii, 2, OrhowlSa¢s) Даров бо 
uncommon in this position. | л Apmatios A Naiot; and C. xxiv, 3, Ail i Naíos diAtees : "A!mvalos. 
"пз ог instances of the normal ethnic Утрїто$ see eg, = Eg. C. xxii, 2: Tepgadfis Toi Al Neleot раковая бука: 
SHL? index, s.r, The ktetiton Expormds occurs as an ethnic C. жай =. Хбтаро; dwya Ail Naio: xxii. 6: Aupdde: 
in JG, IX, 1*, 3A, line 25. Aıl Noe dens & ав боров 








THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1950-51 


Tue present bibliography, relating to the years 1950 and 1951, follows the same lines as those of 
former years.! Books and articles which I know only at second hand are marked by an asterisk. 
My coren thanks are due to those scholars who have lightened my burden by sending me copies of 
their works. 

Death has inflicted severe losses on epigraphical studies. Adolf Wilhelm,* who for more than 
half a century stood in the foremost rank of Greek epigraphists and maintained his tireless activity, 
despite increasing infirmity, until nearing his eight есе year, died in Vienna on August 10, 1950. 
Ош» desiderio sit ро! aut modus tam cari capitis : 1 J. E. Hondius,” founder and editor of SEG and 
Secretary of the Epigraphical Congress which met at Amsterdam in 1938, died suddenly at the Hague 
on November 5, 1950, in his fifty-fourth year; in him * epigraphy has lost one of its most devoted and 
tireless servants, and all scholars in his field will mourn his passing '.* Among others who have 
recently died are G. M. Bersanetti,? E. Capps,* E. Hermann,* M. Launey,* G. P. Oikonomos,? 
A. Olivieri,!? A. Passerini,!! A. Stein,!* and N. Vulié.? Further tributes have been paid to the work 
of P. Jouguet,!* A. Rchm,!* and P. Roussel.!5 


I. GENERAL 

My summary for 1948-9 appeared, somewhat belatedly, in 75 LXXII 20 ff., and, so far as it 
relates to Egypt and Nubia, in JEA XXXVI 106 ff. J. and L. Robert have issued two further 
* Bulletins Epi rraphiques *,!* even fuller than their predecessors and indispensable for any serious 
study of Greek inscriptions. To J. Marouzeau and J. Ernst we owe two volumes of the Année 
Philologtque, relating to 1948 and 1949, and to G. Reincke the Archdologische Bibliographie ® for 

944-8. Of the Année Epigraphique, edited by A. Merlin, the issues for 1948, 1949, and 1950 have 

ppeared in the RA and also separately,*" registering many Greek inscriptions relative to Ramen 
Hairs, while brief summaries of рлар discoveries and discussions are found in the Fasti 
Archaeologici for 1948 and 1949. The Byzantinisehe Zeitschrift ** and Biblica™ contain useful 
са surveys confined to their respective fields, and Byzantine studies are dealt with in the 
bibliography for 1939-48, Dix années d'études byzantines*4 Amon bibliographies of individual 
scholars I note those of G. M. Bersanetti,*? M, Cary,** H. Grégoire,** P. Jouguet,** D. M. Robinson,” 
and P. Roussel.?9 

No new instalment of /G has appeared, but fresh fascicules of the Delian, Cretan and Syrian 
corpora have been issued and are noticed below in their appropriate places, as also the main contents 
of two further volumes of L. Robert's Hellenica, devoted almost wholly to Asia Minor, and of 
Hondius' SEG XI (1), which deals with Aegina, the Argolid and Sparta. S. Dow's * review article ’ ™ 
on archaeological indexes is chiefly concerned with the Index to Hesperia, I-X, and Supplements 
I-VI, and Y. Béquignon's Index ® to the Revue Archéologique for 1900-1945 is of some value epi- 
Баринов К. Joly comments *! on the proper use of epigraphical texts in school teaching, tae а 
short article on * Epigraphy’ by M. N. Tod appears in the new edition of Chambers s Encyclopaedia.®® 

To the student of Greek language and literature inscriptions offer constant supplies of fresh 
materials of unique value, since they can usually be located and at least approximately dated. 

1 I call attention to the following abbreviations: Am !* REG LIX-LX. xxx ff, RA XXXVI 109 ff. (with biblio- 

Ploodiv = Annuaire du Musée National Archéologique de Plovdiv; graphy). | IU 
BCAC = Bullettino della Commissione Archeologwa Comunale di u REG LXII t21 Æ, LXIV пой. 
Roma; BIAB = Bulletin de [Institut Archéologique Bulgare; Beitr 19 ХІХ, ХХ, Paris, 19501. 
Bibl = Beiträge zur bibiichen Landei-und Altertumskunde ; J Al 1 Berlin, 1950 (ер. РБ. 225 fi.). 
Forsch = Jahrbuch für Kleimasitiche Forschung; Par Pass = 19 RA XXXIII 27 fL, XXXIV 171 fL, XXXVI 172 ff. 
Parola Раз; RIDAnt — Revue internationale des droits de at TTI, TV, Florence, 1950. 
Cantiquité; SO = Symbolae Osloenses, | ™ XXXIX ат, XL 339 IL, 557, XLI 284, 569 ff, 
* Gmomom, XXII 415 ff, REG LXIV 127, Anz Alteri Ш An XLIII 239 ff., 494 © 


I 
а 
а 


“Ах 
XXI 121* I. 


193 If. 
2 Epigraphica, XI 166. " Paris, 1949; cf. REG LXIV 125. 
, P. M. Fraser. CR I (1951) 225. 5 See n. 5. | ; 
5 Ob, 27.9.49. Epigraphica, X 150 ff. (with bibliography). ** A Tribute to Professor Max Cary (Oxford, 1951), 17 ff. 
* 0b. in | т ОБ. 14.2.50. " Mä. H. Grégoire, IT, v ff. 
* Ob. 11.7.51. * 05. 21.6.51. "Aja, LV 376 f. m 7j Jur Pap IV 15 ff. | 
1* Rend Line УП. кі зоб. | м Sere preteen to D. M. Robinson, I (St. Louis, Missouri, 
- 23.6.51. Acme, ПІ 442, Epigraphica, 162 f. j, xxii ff. 
"u (5,235.51. A Det Epigraphica, XII 162 f. 1951) 
IV raq, Hirtoria, I 515 f. 35 See n. t6 


1 Ob. 15.11.50. Anz Alert . Ib. 
з RÀ XXX II (1951) 207. “B a VII, IX, Paris, 1950. See reviews of I-VII, BIAB 
14 Дер, Вар XXVIII 15760, Gnoman, XXII 194, BSA ХУП. 946 8.; of V-VIL, Geomon, XXII fL: of VII, 
Alex XXXVIII 113 ff., REÀ LII 188г, СКАЈ 19 з, JHS LXX Bı i, Fani Arch. IV 272 ff.; of VIIL-IX, Gnomon, 
1950, ÉL, Chron. d'Ég. XXV 3651, REG LXIIT, xxi, — XXIII 388 ff., Syria, XXVIII 134 f. 
Reo Phil XXIII 105 Ё, Rend Linc VIII. eI IE, 7 Jur Pap IV =” AJA LIV y Я., 54 Я. — 
9 fi, 7 Sa» 19409, 179, Ree. dT Egypt. VIL i Ê, = Paris, 1919; cf. Ant Class XTX 573 L, REA LII 341: f. 
и 474 LIV one, Gnomon, II 515 ff. 9! Phoibor, IIT-IV tri Е * London, 1950. 
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J. ]. E. Hondius edits ?* a selection of fifty-nine inscriptions illustratin r the Achaean (Areadian and 
Cyprian) and Aeolic (Asiatic, Thessalian, and Bocotian) dialects, and M. Lejeune examines 2? 1ће 
extension of H to denote long é in dialect-inscriptions of Attica, Troezen, Lusi, Delphi, Chyretiae, 
and Thasos. G. Redard studies ** Greek nouns in 175, -TIs, including a large number of ethnics, 
and E. Laroche ** words derived from the root nem-; on both these works J. and L. Robert make 
full and valuable comments. D. J. Georgacas finds “ in inscriptions almost all the available 
evidence for the endings -15, -iv (for “105, -iov) in later Greek, and E. J. Bickerman’s article *" on 
' The Name of Christians" considers the meaning of Xpnuarisc in Acts, XI 26, which he interprets 
as denoting entry into a legal category, and cites many e марока parallels for (ће пате Хрістюуёс. 
A. Wilhelm studies * the рһгаѕе ёр Motome, found in IG TS (1) 235, JOSPE I* 482, ОСІ 282. 13 H., 
and Sammelbuch, 3990, A. Christophilopoulos examines ** the legal use of á9&varos, and P. M. 
Fraser corrects 55 the interpretation of &pyimpootarréc in Sammelbuch, 626, deletes from LS? the word 
Ярхитростётту, and studies !* the alternative forms прос (ог соу)куро апі -кирёо. К. Bulas 
publishes *' an interesting tabula Iliaca, now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, bearing a 
general title at the head and scenes from the several books of the Iliad, of which those from books 
XVIII-XXIV survive. A., Wilhelm's article * Zu griechischen Gedichten * includes *8 comments 
on a number of inscriptions, indexed on p. 155. J. H. Oliver interprets “ in the light of PPer pic 
evidence the puzzling phrase TH б" Epyov то созт! TEDE in Pericles’ "uneral Speecl ( auc. 
II 42.4), and J. Delz’s inquiry ?* into Lucian's knowledge of Athenian antiquities involves frequent 
reference to inscriptions. A. Wikgren’s selection, made in collaboration with E. C. Colwe and 
R. Marcus, of Hellenistic texts includes *! three inscriptions, that of Abercius of Hieropolis, part of 
that of Antiochus of Commagene (OG/ 383), and the poem of Sansnos of Nubia (CIG 5041), found 
at Talmis. P. Friedláànder's Epigrammala (cL FHS LXXII 20) is discussed by J. Pouilloux * and 
A. M. Woodward,* and С. М. Dawson's article on * Some E igrams by Leonidas of Tarentum ' 
contains ™ stylistic remarks on a number of inscriptions in Friedlander’s work (nos. 2, 24, 30, H и 
111,135, 154, 160). G. Pasquali rejects °° the conclusion of M. Guarducci (cf. 3H5 LXXII 20 .) 
regarding the auth orship of an oft-repeated couplet stressing the sadness of an early death, and sees 
in KepeAAaios not a Cyprian poet, but one who Bears the Latin name, Etruscan in origin, Caerellius. 
кпен play an invaluable role in the study of Greek and Graeco-Roman history—political, 
military, social and economic. Valuable comments are offered 55 by J. and L. Robert on a number 
of articles in RE XVIII (3, 4), and much use is made of Greck inscriptions among the materials for 
E. De Ruggiero's Dizionario epigrafico di antichità romane, continued under the editorship of G. Car- 
dinali, of which vol. IV is now com lete.*? A further instalment of F. Jacoby's monumental 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker 98 includes many inscriptions, quoted in full or in part as Frag- 
menta) of ancient historians or as Tíestimonia) relating to them; among the former are the 
Archilochus-inscriptions from Paros, JG XII (5) 445 (502, 1), the Lindian Chronicle, Lindos, II 2 
(532), the Pergamene Chronicle, OGI 264 (506, 1), and the record of the arbitration between Samos 
and Priene, Jv Priene, 37 (417, 2; 491, 1; 535, 3); Jacoby's Aithis ** also appeals occasionally to 
рю evidence, indexed on p. 425, R Мери and A. Andrewes render a signal service to 
students of the Pentekontaetia by their new and radically revised edition ** of G. F. Hill's Sources Jor 
Greek History between the Persian and Peloponnestan Wars, in which 124 epigraphical sources are 
collected on pp. 284 ff., while the Parian Chronicle appears among the literary sources on p. 141. 
To K. M. T. Chrimes’ Sparta I refer below (р. бо). E. Bikerman examines © {һе concepts of 
cuupayia and fjyspovia in classical Greece, and A. Aymard continues ® his study of the title 
BaciAeUs Maxebóvev and the character of the monarchy in Macedonia and elsewhere. The vexed 
question of double citizenship, Roman and local, in the Imperial period is discussed * by E. Schón- 
bauer with special reference to the views of Lewald and Visscher and the evidence of the Cyrene 
edicts and the Rhosus dossier. A. Stein's Die Prüfekten von Aeg pten in der römischen Kaiserzeit, 5i 
С. M. Bersanetti's article ® on ‘ Legatus pro praetore ', and H. С Pilaum’s Les procurateurs équestres 




















a: Tiinuli ad dialectas Grascas ilinsirandas selecti, 1, "den, 1950. и Chi » 1047, pp. 136 fT.; cf. 7H5S LXIX o6. 
= REA LI 5 F; cf. REG LXIII 134. m e " BÜH ХИ ү q^ У 5 
. 38 Les moms grecs em Tnê, “tt, "pepe en E, Ti; 4 CR LXIV 17 ff. 
Paris, 1949; cf. Rer Phil XXV 257 1T. M 4JPLXXI 280 f. 
7" Hüstowe de la racine nem- en p anim, Paris, 1949; cf. 83 Лю РИ LXXVIII 351 f. 
Rew. Phi XXV 256 f, Gnomon, XXIV B1 f£, Ant Clas XXI ** REG LXIII 130 f., LXIV 119 ff. 
190 ff, Cl Phil XLVII 183 f. ** Fasc. 8-19, Rome, 1941-9. ^ 


“ REG LXIII 135 ql LV 138 ff. ** [II B, Leyden, 1950. 
Ct Fh XLIII 243 ff; cf. LXITI 1: - Oxford, 1949; cf. Gnomon, XXII 6R, C TA. 
* Haro. Theol. Rev. XLII тоо}; сб REG LXII :4:1, XLVI 415. te T rum 
J. Moreau, Nouvelle Clio, I-II 190 ff. *" Oxford, 1951. 
ru p xy 5 R in V E n 
Dun C. AS LXIV 129f. LVUD Anl IV 61 fF, REALII 115 ff.; cf. REG LXIII ix ff. 

tS Choon. dE XVI 10a f; but see XXVII 290. LXIV 128 f. Э СЕ ОЧИ, 
* Eranos, XLIX 102 ff. © Anz Wien, 1 jf; cf. REG LXIV 131. 
a AJA LIV 112 f. cf. Bull Metr Mus XIX чо. | *! Berne, 1950? cf бї. ФЕ. XXVI 435 H, Mus, Hel: 
a LEM Sui LXIV 1357. Rh Mus XCIV 522 f. VIIL 334f, Camon. XXIII 440 Я., Anz Alteri IV. 226 f. 

Lukians Kenntnis der a Ant Ant Class XXI 223 f, AFP LXXIII 418 ff. | Ms 


cf. REG LXIV 148 "OP Lcid БЕ, СЕТ ГЕ р p 
1950; Сї. 4 148, 2 XII 216 fL, CR II (1952 “ Diz. Eper. Ii > fF 
47 L, CI Phil XLVII 195 f. (1952) ic. Epigr. IV. 527 ff. 
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sous le Haut-Empire romain ** also use the relevant inscriptions. J. H. Oliver collects ** the new 
evidence supplied by inscriptions for the Attic Panhellenion founded by Hadrian in a.n. 131-2 and 
examines its official documents (see below, p. 67); Hadrian's precedent for his Eleusinian initiation 
was, he argues,“ afforded not by Philip II of Macedon, as stated in our text of the Vit. Hadr. XIII 1, 
but by кшорарры: Н. T. Wade-Gery's study ™ of the fortunes of Miltiades starts from a late 
sixth-century plate in Oxford, and inscriptions play their part in J. Schwartz’s account 7° of Ti. 
Claudius Balbillus, prefect of Egypt and Nero's counsellor, and in the first part of the Prosopographia 
Ptolemaica ™ by W. Бела and E. van't Dack, comprising 1824 items belonging to the civil and 
financial service, to which Peremans' * Prosopographische opzoekingen betreffende olia Egypte ?* 
should be added. I do not know I. Biefunskà-Malowist's discussion ™ of some problems of ancient 
slavery save through the comments ?* of J. and L. Robert. W. L. Westermann examines 7 the 
extinction of claims in slave-sales indicated by the evSéxnovs-clause found in 390 out of a thousand 
Delphian manumuissions. The professions of freedmen recorded in Attic and Delphian emancipa- 
tions are collected and discussed ** by M. N. Tod (see below, pp. 67, 71). H. Schaefer's article 77 on 
T'ápoikor contains much epigraphical material, and L. Robert makes considerable additions ™ to 
his corpus of sculptured and inscribed monuments of gladiators. A second edition has appeared o, 
H. I. Marrou's * Histotre de l'éducation dans l'antiquité,?" and M. N. Tod deals ®° with some audatory 
epithets, especially ypnotós and &Aumos, found in Greck epitaphs, with a view to determining the 
qualities most iced among the common people, F. Pringsheim’s The Greek Law of Sale *! makes 
constant use of inscriptions, which are conveniently indexed on pp. 545 ff. 

L. Robert's brilliant Études de numismatique grecque ** offers striking illustrations of the fruitful 
co-operation of epigraphy and numismatics. Chapter I (pp. 6 ff.) deals with the coinages of the 
cities of the Troad, especially Alexandria, Scepsis, Cebren (temporarily renamed Antiochia), 
Berytis and Larisa, supplementing the evidence of coins by that of inscriptions for historical and 
topographical рз; and ends with a survey of monetary circulation in the Troad. Chapter II 

pp. 101 e identifies as Alabandus a figure in the frieze of the temple of Lagina. Chapter III 
pp. 105 ff.) proves that the Attic ӧроуроі (той) отефаупфором, ог Spaxyai otepavngdpoi, named 
in Attic and Delian records, are the * new-style ” drachmas first issued about 180 B.C. Chapters IV 
and V (pp. 136 ff.) deal respectively with the grapes lepol Tol ' AvróAAcovos of a Milesian inscription 
(Milet, hir. no. 32), which are shown to be staters belonging to Apollo, not staters of a special type, 
and with the Cretan community of the 'Apicioi. Chapter VI (pp. 143 ff.) examines a ndr 
number of coins mentioned in the Delian inventories after 166 B.c., especially those whose names end 
in -9ópos (e.g. фоилкофорос, таурофоро, Вотруофороз, TrAIvGopdpos), assigning them on numis- 
matic grounds to their several mints. Chapter VII (pp. 179 ff), dealing with the circulation of the 
coins of Histiaea and its relations with Macedonia and Rhodes, starts with an examination of the 
impressive list of thirty-one Histiacan rrpó£cvoi appointed in one year about 266 s.c. (JG XII (9) 
II 7). The invaluable indexes include a list (pp. 238 f.) of агарса texts discussed in the work. 

ıe subject of Greek religion, its inner meaning and especially its outward observance, is one 
on which inscriptions throw an ever increasing light, and they afford abundant and invaluable 
evidence for vol. II of M. P. Nilsson’s masterly Geschichte der griechischen Religion, dealing with the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, as well as for P. Amandry's La n apollinienne à. Delphes,9* 
whose appendix of testimonia (pp. 241 ff.) includes six inscriptions from Delphi and Athens. We may 
note also P. P. Bourboulis' work °° on Apollo Delphimos, in which the epigraphical evidence is mar- 
shalled on pp. 13 ff., H. Grégoire’s * studies of the mole-god and the mouse-god in Greece and 
India ',*5 in Vhich Asclepius is traced to a Thessalian origin with his home at Tricca, B. Hemberg's 
account #7 of the nature and cult of the Cabiri and cognate deities, G. Restelli's examination 95 of he 
Dioscuri and of the forms in which their name appears in dialect inscriptions, and A. J. Festugiére’s 
detailed discussion ** of the composition and significance of the aretalogies of Isis, for which, he 
argues, we nced not postulate an Egyptian model, but rather a Greek prototype, perhaps of the 
carly third century B.C. P. Merlat's Répertoire des inscriptions et monuments figurés du culte de ^ hu 
Doltchenus ®° includes some Greek inscriptions, indexed on pp. 395 ff. The ruler-cult of the He 


llen- 


*5 Paris, 1950; cf. 47P LXXII 316 fL, Gaomon, XXIII — 213 ff, Seminar, IX. 72 fL, AJP LXXIII 497 ff, jJHS LXXII 
324 ff., REC ЖАШ 131, £ , XI qr ff. 143. . | 
" Hesperia, ХХ зт iff. 5? Paris, 1951; cf. DLZ LXXIII 161 ff. 
* A4JP LXXI 295 ff. e FHS LXXI araf 5 Munich, 1950; cf. Mus. Ме. УШ 911, REG LXIV 
7*9 Bull. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or. XLIX AT cf, REG LXIV 147. 131 f., 314 ff. FE 
"i Louvain, 1950; cf. 7EA XXXVI 118 fL, Aegyptus, ^4 Paris, 1950 (epigraphical index, pp. 276 f£): cf. CI Phil 
Lia C REG LXIV 381 Г, LXV 138, Ani Glass XXI 221 F. ALVI 45 F., Gnomon, XXIV s F, Rev. Hist. Rel. CXL 238 f., 






та Meded. K. Vlaamse Acod, X (3); cE Mus, Helv. VIL 246f, Rev Phil XXV 261 L, AJP LXXHI 445 ff. 

Ant Class XIX 515. " Salonica, 1949; cE JHS LXX 103, REG LXIV 337 f., 
тз © Ens, Suppl. хх. m REG LXIII 129 f. CRI Gost) 248 i, Gl Phil XLVI 47. 
75 F Jur Pap IV aq E; cf. REG LXV 133. | dfrios, Apollo Smintheus а Каа, Bruseli, | 1950: ef. REG 
та D T : XII a i 7 RE XVIII 1695 ff. LXIV 137 f., Rec. Belge, XXIX 263 fL, Noureile Clo, a 


Е ша. | | ПІ з 
та Найта, УШ 39 f. *7 Die Kabiren, Upsala, 1950 (epigraphical index, pp. a. 
** Paris, 1050; E FRS XLI 191 f, Greece ond Rome, XXI cf. REG LXIV 1 t, CR T (195) art f, FHS Li 


" Hi Fl IX 
© BS4 XLVI 182 ff.; cf. REG LXV 1351. | ** Harc. Theol. Rev. XLII 209 f.; cf. REG LXIV 196 Е 
= Weimar. iion: cf. das, XXIV 218 ff, 4ni Clas XXI ** Paris, 1948. 36 
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istic age is studied by J. Tondriau in a series of articles on the assimilation of Alexander the Great tc 
various divinities ®" (in which the epigraphical evidence is confined to the раге Trais Béxyou in the 
paean of Philodamus), on * Démétrios Poliorcéte, Neos Théos ’,% and on the cults of the Seleucids *? 
and Lagids,*! while P. M. Fraser derives "* the epithet of Zeus ZeAeUxios in Lydian documents 
from the Seleucid dynasty, but in Alexandria from Seleucia Pieria. ‘To the functions of the Attic 
ényntal I refer below (p. 64). W. Otto’s posthumous work, edited by F. Zucker, on the 
iepobouAcia in Hellenistic Egypt is based mainly on papyri, but frequently refers to inscriptions 
from other lands (pp. 41, 48, 67, 73 £.), and C. G. Yavis' Greek. Allars *? describes many inscribed 
altars (see index, pp. 2631. , but quotes only a single Milesian text (p. 1 56). Inscriptions also 
contribute to M. P. Nilsson’s articles on the use of lamps and candles in ancient worship ® and on 
Anatolian * pseudo-mysteries *; the word pvotipiov, used for pagan initiatory rites, is discussed 199 
by A. D. Nock, who regards its meaning as ‘secret’ (as in the Old Testament), unrelated to the 
sense и bears in St. Mark (IV 11) and St. Paul. F. Halkin comments !! on the letters alleged to have 

assed between Abgar and Jesus Christ, of which epigraphical texts have been found in five places. 
S ecial attention has recently been paid to a curious feature of ancient religion, the use of amulets, 
often inscribed, of which the most comprehensive and authoritative study is C. Bonner's Studies in 
Magical Amulets, chiefly Graeco-Eg yptian,!* in which inscriptions are carefully examined (pp. 167 #.). 
The same scholar publishes? a Roman silver denarius, probably of Antaradus, re-used before 
A.D, 300 as a Christian amulet, whose inscription contains echoes of St. Paul's Epistles A: Cor. ТУ 3, 
Rom. VIII 28), and S. Eitrem deals !?* with a haematite amulet from Syria, now in openhagen, 
corrected by Bonner, and draws up a list of amulets against diseases. In an interesting article 195 
A. J. Festugiére summarizes Bonner’s book and discusses a number of special points anc problems, 
such as national elements and influences, solar and other types, the purposes of amulets, and their 
inscriptions, intelligible or cryptic. H. J. Rose reads 1* S:yas in place of a in one of Bonner’s 
amulets (op, cit. 87 ff., 276), and M. P. Nilsson examines !?? the snake-footed creature occasionally 
depicted on amulets. 

In the field of art and architecture I note G. Klaffenbach's interesting lecture !** on the relations 
between archaeology and epigraphy, G. M. A. Richter’s Archaic Greek Art against its Historical Back- 
ground,’ in which a number of inscribed monuments are studied (among them the Cypselid bowl 
from Olympia, Chares’ statue from Didyma, and that of Aeaces from Samos, and the Kore of 
Antenor from the Athenian Acropolis), and O. A. W. Dilke's article !!? on ‘ Details and Chronology 
of Greek Theatre Caveas ', in which старше evidence is used for the theatres of Piraeus, Thoricus, 
Rhamnus, Icaria, Oropus, Chacronea, Mycenae, Epidaurus, Megalopolis and Delos. I refer 
briefly to some vase-inscriptions published or discussed in works not primarily concerned with 
ceramics. To J. D. Beazley we owe expert notes !! on twenty-four such inscriptions, of varied 
nature and provenance, and to J. H. Jongkees a valuable study !!2 of price-inscriptions on Greek vases, 
in which he examines a r.f. kalpis in Utrecht University, defends his interpretation of its graffito 
against M. J- Milne, draws up a list of prices attested before and after 470 B.C. (pp. 259 f.), and 
rejects Amyx's view that the numbers denote obols rather than drachmas. R. Lullies describes !!3 
some Attic b.f. pottery from the Ceramicus, including several inscribed vases, and M. T. Mitsos !!! 
a Panathenaic amphora of ca. 150 B.c. from the precinct of Pythian Apollo, bearing on its back the 
legend &ycvo&eroüvros Ba[ciAéos KorrmaBékcov ;] "Apiapá&ou qiAoré[Topos kal ғє0оғВо]0. М. 
Robertson describes !!5 a r.f. kylix of the Brygos Painter recently acquired by the British Museum, 
Н. T. Wade-Gery !!* a rf. plate in the Ashmolean Museum, dated 520-510 B.C., inscribed MiXri&Bes 
«cAós, and A. D. Ure !!* a Boeotian kantharos, now in Reading, inscribed in retrograde script 
KOES, the title, according to Hesychius, of the priest of the Cabiri. С. М. A. Richter reports !! 
the rediscovery, in a private collection in Paris, of a fragment by Duris reputed to be lost, D. von 
Bothmer publishes !? an Attic b.f. pelike, now in New York, bearing a KXAÓc-inscription, and 
C. Boulter !*? the sherds of a white-ground krater in the semple Collection at Cincinnati. M. 
Kobertson deals !?! with Gordion cups found at Naucratis, among which are ten inscribed examples, 
and A. D. Trendall !3* with Attic vases in Australia and New Zealand, including two in Canter ury 
with xcAós-inscriptions, one of doubtful authenticity. Other ceramic inscriptions are mentioned 
below in their geographical contexts. | 
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M. N. Tod publishes notes,“ mainly bibliographical, on the collection of Greek inscriptions in 
the Ashmolean Museum which came into the possession of Oxford University before 1763, and the 
Guide to the Danish National Museum : Oriental and Classical Antiquity !** refers to several Attic and other 
inscriptions and ten from Lindos, comprising the * Lindian Chronicle" (Lindos, II 2), the list of 
priests of Athena Lindia (ibid. 1), a law of A.p. 22 and 225, and seven signed statue-bases. 

Recent discoveries have given a new impetus to the study of the history of writing !*5 and 
supplied it with fresh materials. The earlier stages of its development lie, strictly speaking, outside 
the scope of this survey, but since they belong to the ancestry of the Greck alphabet, I mention in 
passing some relevant books and articles. J. С. Février’s Histoire de l'écriture ** deals with all ире 
of script and includes sections on the Cretan scripts (pp. 138 ff.), the Cypriote syllabary (pp. 164 ff.), 
the Semitic consonantal writing, especially the EES alphabet (pp. 203 IE), the Greek alpha- 
bet, its origin, characteristics and | ا‎ (рр. 381 fE), and the derived Anatolian alphabets 
(pp. 407 ff.); the Greck borrowing of the Phoenician letters cannot, he holds (p. 395), be dated 
аНег 900 B.C. An appendix (pp. 574 ff.) is devoted to numeral signs, but the Greek section of this 
(pp. 579 f.) is of little value; another appendix (pp. 588 ff.) deals with the magical use of the alpha- 
bet. Elsewhere 1** Février discusses the light thrown by the excavations at Byblus on the date of the 
Phoenician alphabet. |. Boüüaert's * Petite histoire. de. l'alphabet ** I have not seen. H. Tur- 
Sinai traces !?? in detail the origin and early evolution of the alphabet, holding that “ approximately 
at the beginning of the ninth century B.c.E. the Greeks оре this carly alphabet, 1.e. the order 
and names of ‘the letters as well as their shape, from the Canaanites of Phoenicia’ (p. 83). A. 
Pratesi's article !*? on the origin and development of the alphabet and of reparatie letters contains 
bibliographical notes on some recent works on alphabetic history, and the subject is also studied ™ 
by A. Jirku, who dates ca. 2000 the syllabic script of at least 75 signs used at Byblus, ca. 1800 the 
appearance of the first alphabet and Canaanite culture in Palestine, and ca. 1200 the creation of the 
old Semitic linear script of 22 letters. Special interest has been roused by the discovery in 1949 at 
Ras Shamra of a tablet, apparently for educational use, dating from the fourteenth century and 
containing a cuneiform alphabet of thirty signs, of which the 22 corresponding to the signs of the 
Phoenician alphabet occur in exactly the same order; the value of this new evidence is emphasized 
by R. Virolleaud,!?* O. Eissfeldt 1? and E. A. Speiser,?* of whom the last claims that * one thing, at 
least, is now clear and beyond dispute: we are still a long way from fully understanding our ABC ', 
W. F. Albright 135 апі К. Dussaud ??* stress the value of the cunciform biographical inscription on 
the statue of Idrimi found at 'Atshana by L. Woolley and published !?? by S, Smith. D. Diringer’s 
account !** of the early Hebrew script contains (p. 78) a chart showing the evolution of the alphabet, 
and К. Demangel calls attention ™* to the forms and meanings of the letters daleth and ke. H. L. 
Lorimer's Homer and the Monuments *° includes a chapter (pp. 122 ff.) on ‘ Writing in the Aegaean 
Area; the Age of Illiteracy in Greece’, in which tables of Semitic and Greek alphabets are 
reproduced from B. L. Ullman's article (474 XXXVIII 364 f.) and accompanied by notes con- 
tributed by him. P. Kretschmer's article !!! on the ancient system of punctuation deals with Etrus- 
can and Greek punctuation, tracing one usage back to Phoenicia, the other to the Minoan script. 
M. N. Tod studies !*? the use in Attica of the alphabetic numeral system. 

To recent research in the field of the Minoan scripts I deal very briefly, for their relation to the 
writing of historic Greece is still obscure. J. L. Myres’ monumental edition ! 9 of the Cnosian tablets 
in Lincar B appeared carly in 1952, and so falls outside the range of this review. E. Sittig writes 144 
on the ‘ deci пен of the oldest European syllabic script, the Cretan linear script B ’, and claims 145 
that a comparison of the Cretan and Cyprian signs shows that the languages they express were similar 
in structure, and justifies the assignment of the same phonetic values to the same or similar signs in 
Cretan and Cyprian where general statistics support it. J. Sundwall examines (a) Cnosian tablets 14% 
containing the double axe in postpositive position, (6) wagon-inventories,!*" and (c) indications of 
hepatoscopy,!** and B. Hrozny gun 149 3 list of Cretan signs with the phonetic value he attributes to 
each, and alio a summary !*9 of the scientific discoveries which he claims to have made; his work on 
the Minoan inscriptions is translated into French !!! by M. David. V. Georgiev also publishes an 
essay !5* on “Le déchiffrement des inscriptions minoennes', and another'™ on * Inscriptions 
minoennes quasi-bilingues '. К. D. Ktistopoulos treats !5* of composite words in the Minoan 
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language, F. Chapouthier reviews !5* G. Pugliese Carratelli's important work on the subject (cf. 

HS LXVII 95), A. E. Kober, whose death !5* is a severe loss to Minoan studies, supplies !5* à 

Note on some "' cattle "' tablets from Knossos ', E. L. Bennett deals 155 with * Fractional quantities in 
Minoan book-keeping ’, апа F. Melis with * La ragioneria nell’ eta minoica2™ То Bennett we owe also 
The Pylos Tablets : a preliminary Transcription; 8° Ktistopoulos too studies 1"! the Pylian hoard, and 
Hrozny sees !5* in one of these tablets (Blegen, no. 40) a list of кер supplied by various sacred 
domains, At Mycenae a tablet inscribed in Linear B has come to light! Т. В. Jones rejects 14 
W. T. M. Forbes’ interpretation (cf. JHS LXXII 24) of the legend on an Eleusinian vase, and 
studies 1°% the * Eteocypriote " inscriptions. To M. Anstock-Darga we owe a useful * Bibliographie 
zur Kretisch-minoischen Schrift und Sprache *.145 


II. ATTICA 


H. A. Thompson summarizes the epigraphical results of the excavations carried on in the 
Agora in 1949,!*? including over a hundred inscriptions on marble and forty ostraka, and in 1950,!** 
when a Ar|urrpo[s] hópos, a prytany decree and a number of clay tallies were brought to light, and 
reports !* on the Odeum in the Agora, in which many stamped roof-tiles of five types were un- 
earthed. У, Grace continues !*? her study of stamped jars from the Agora and elsewhere. M. T. 
Mitsos devotes himself to the rearrangement of the pigraphical Museum,' which in 1949 housed 
no fewer than 13,142 inscribed stones, and to the detailed study of its contents (below, p. 66). 
I. A. Meletopoulos’ article !** on the antiquities of the port of Piraeus refers fi requently to inscriptions, 
and the Piraeus Museum has been enriched !?? by the gift of a number of articles, epigraphical and 
other, from his collection. The French excavation at Brauron has brought to light !** some votive 
bases, inscribed vases and inventories, which still await publication. Ё. Carpenter's study 175 of 
` Tradition and Invention in Attic Reliefs’ includes an examination of various inscribed votive and 
sepulchral stones, Of N. M. Kontoleon's work !** on the Erechtheum, in which numerous in- 
scriptions are cited (indexed on p- 91), there is a useful summary 177 by J: Pouilloux. J. H. Oliver's 
important work The Athenian ү" of the Sacred and Ancestral Law 17 deals with every aspect of the 
appointment and functions of the ényntai and contains (pp- 139 ff.) a collection of 54 epigraphical 
references, mainly Attic, and an index of inscriptions discussed (pp. 169 ff.) ; new restorations are 
proposed in JG II* 3182, 39794, 4007, 4487, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 279 f. and JpOl, 612. The купт 
епсе, 


play a prominent part also in F. Jacoby’s Afthis,1™ where twenty-two items of epigraphical evi 
seventeen from Athens and five from Delphi (Delphes, ILI (2) 5, 6, 24, 59-60, 114), are quoted (pp. 
8 ff.) and discussed (pp. 17 ff., 237 ff., Sogl. In an article °° on the professions followed by freedmen 
M. N. Tod examines the evidence of the catalogt paterarum argent:arum (IG II? 1553-78), the list of 
names and professions appended to a fifth-century decree UG 11° ro), the fragment of that decree 
(IG II? 2403), and numerous epitaphs of the fourth or third century B.C. He also discusses !5! the 
use of alphabetic numerals in Attic inscriptions. 

_ In an article ™ comprising 217 pages and 39 photographic illustrations W. Peck gives us a 
valuable series of 446 addenda an corrigenda to Ie I* and II?, which include 86 unpublished 
inscriptions (of which nos. 15, 24-26, 29, 32, 40, 60, 79, 94, 212, 306, 309, 310, 327, 330 and 333 
deserve special notice) as well as three new fragments added to texts already known. Toa very 
large number of inscriptions (see the index, pp. 203 fF, which, however, does not cover pp. 209 Я.) 
Peek adds notes embodying corrections of or additions to the descriptions of stones, revised readings, 
new restorations and miscellaneous comments, while thirteen texts included in JG II? are assigned 
to provenances outside Attica-Aegina (p. 213 nos. 8 ff.), Megara (no. 246), Oropia (nos. 269 bis, 
361, 381), Bocotia (p. 214 no. 15), Carystus (no. 357) and Macedonia (no. 92). 

[/G I*.] Forty additional ostraka were found !** in 1049 in a pit in the Agora, and one beneath 
the 5toa of Attalus naming Socrates of Anagyrus, otpatyos in 441-0 B.C. G. A. Stamires and 
E. Vanderpool discuss 184 Callixenus the Alcmeonid, previously unknown, whose name occurs on 
251 ostraka, 34 of which they publish, and A. Wilhelm examines 185 the famous metrical inscription 
on an ostrakon given against Xanthippus, father of Pericles, in which he restores Ха&у®[тгттоу тёбе] 
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peciv GAcrtepGv mplutT|averov. A. E. Raubitschek traces 16 the origin and history of ostracism, 
| and J. A. О. Larsen comments !5? on it in his essay on * The origin of the counting of votes ’. 

Of the few new inscriptions published during the period under review some have already been 
mentioned. P. E. Corbett describes !55 4 large number of Attic vases of the late fifth century, four 
of them inscribed (nos. 1, 4, 68, 102), found in a well on the south slope of the Kolonos Agoraios, and 
I. Papademetriou edits 1% an epigram of the late fifth or early fourth century, unearthed on the 
western foothills of Hymettus, commemorating Myrrhine, daughter of Callimachus (perhaps the 
archon of 446-5), #| mpatn Nixns dugendAcuce vecov. We may also note an archaic votive statuette 19° 
of Athena, perhaps of Peloponnesian origin, and a r.f. cup !*! from the Acropolis with a KeAds- 
inscription, both added to the National Museum, and a late tth-century epitaph 1? from Chalandri. 

B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery and M. F. McGregor have issued the eagerly awaited third 
volume of The Athenian Tribute Lists, which sets forth the history of the Athenian fifth-century 
Empire, as revealed in the sources, e igraphical and literary, collected, arranged and restored in 
vols. I and II. The work falls into ihre sections, dealing respectively with * The evidence of the 
texts" (pp. 5 ff.), ° The other evidence ' (pp. 95 ff.), and ‘ The Athenian Naval Confederacy ' (pp. 
183 ff.), and will be followed by a further volume containing the indexes essential to the maximum 
utili 'ofthe work. Ina second edition of the Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis * of H. Payne 
and G. Mackworth Young several inscribed monuments appear (/G I* 469, 485, 589), but, though 
the photographs are superb, the epigraphical references leave much to be desired. 

ther inscriptions in /G I* which call for notice are the following : 

5 (SEG X 3), 6 (SEG X 6). In an addendum to his Leges Graecorum Sacrae L. Ziehen restores 195 
"EAsuai]vi > GR "E] x61 in 5.5 and wuév 5° &r[i ois yép] | act in 6.115 f. 

10-134 (GHI 29, SEG X: t), 18 (SEG X 8), 22 (SEG X 14). Ina study of the use of garrisons 
in the consolidation of the Athenian &pyr] before 431 B.c. A. S. Nease examines,'® inéer alia, the 
decrees relating to Erythrae (pp. 105 f.), Aegina (pp. 103 ff.), and Miletu (p. 107). 

2b (GHI 39, SEG X 18). A. Wilhelm drastically revises 192 the reading and restoration of this 
decree concluding an alliance with the Amphictyonic states, from which the Phocians and the 
archon Ariston disappear. I. Calabi discusses !9* Meritt's restoration (cf. 7H5 LXXII 26) of the 
decree, which attests a specific function of the Amphictvonic ouvedpiov. 

63 (GHI 66, SEG X 75). Y. E enon and E. Will study ' from the standpoint of Athenian 
institutions the reassessment-decree of 425 B.C.; they offer a new text, based mainly on ATL I and 
II, with critical notes (pp. 6 f£.), examine the role of the Maia (pp. r4 ff.) and those of the pole- 
march and otparnyol (pp. 24 ff.) in the process ol assessment, and support, against Nesselhaut and 
Kahrstedt, the restoration [vopo]@étafi] in l. 16. 

7; (SEG X 40). M. Ostwald re-examines 2° the * Prytaneum-decree ', restoring xal Tv 
u&vreov hós &]v in l. 9 and denying that it proves the existence. of &mnynTal Tu8óyprotTor in the 
fifth century; the decree is also discussed by J. H. Oliver 2 апа by F. Јасођу, 202 

108 (СНІ 84, SEG X 124). B.D. Meritt and A. Andrewes re-edit 2 the decrees of 410-9 and 
407-6 relating to Neapolis and give a paol graph of an unplaced fragment (EM 6589). 

330 (GHI 8o, SEG X 241). ]. and L. Robert comment 2° on the meaning of &vénoucis in l. 10 
of the sale list of Alcibiades’ furniture. | 

530. J. Pouilloux suggests *95 that the "Exgavrog of this metrical dedication (Raubitschek, 
Dedications, no, 121) was of Thasian origin, 

бод (СНІ 13). B. B. Shefton discusses 2°¢ in detail the votive epigram of the Callimachus 
Memorial (Raubitschek, Dedications, no. 13) and its * posthumous addition’, and records 207 an 
alternative restoration proposed by Raubitschek. E. Fraenkel offers 2% a divergent version, getting 
rid of the h]eAévov (= “EAAtweov), which, he claims, * makes havoc of the language as well as the 
metre *, 

763 (SEG X 404). W. Vollgraff deals 2 with the second epigram relative to the battle of 
Marathon, which, in his view, commemorates those who died on d march from Marathon to 
Athens after the battle. 

806 (SEG X 336) L. H. etry restores *'^ this. Eleusinian discus-inscription Alei[uíBes 
u^ &véBe|kev, and dates it between апа 550 в.с. 

..945 (GHI 59, SEG X 414). A. Wilhelm gives *! a fresh reading and restoration of the first 
epigram in honour of those who fell at Potidaea in 432 n.c. 
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[/G II*] The new Attic inscriptions later than 403 B.c. are considerable in number, but few of 
them are of special interest. Many mine-leases are edited by M. Crosby, and two mortgage stones 
by J. V. A. Fine in articles mentioned below. D. Hereward publishes *'* a base from the Roman 
Agora erected by the tribe Aiantis in honour of Tib. Claudius Atticus, similar to the five bases 
united in JG II* 3597. M. T. Mitsos adds * new fragments in the Epigraphical Museum to stones 
included in /G II* and publishes ?!* for the first time a fragmentary decree of Carthaea (Ceos) 
inscribed on the back of 2455. With E. Vanderpool he publishes 218 (еп пем inscriptions from vari- 
ous sites in Attica; eight of these (nos. 4-11) are epitaphs ranging from the fourth century B.c. to the 
second or third a.p., one (no. 2) is a votive from the shrine of Aphrodite on the Sacred Way, and one 
(no. 1) a metrical dedication made to Pythian Apollo by a certain Xenophon, perhaps the famous 
historian. H. A. Thompson reports *"* the discovery in the Agora of a dedication for Q. Lutatius 
and a statue-base erected by Attalus II and Apollonis in honour of Theophilus, and R. S. Young 
announces ?!* the ا‎ fruits (bronze jurors’ tickets, a fourth-century defixio, and a mortgage 
stone of a workshop) of his excavation of a district adjacent to the Agora, probably part of Melite. 
С. А. Stamires publishes *4* 31 new mod collected since 1939, together with notes on 33 others 
previously known, T. A. Arvanitopoulou *"" three grave-stelac now in the Loverdos Museum, and 
C. Alexander **° an inscribed marble lekythos in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, datin 
са. 375-350 B.c. G, Ballinda and N, I, Pantazopoulos discuss **! an interesting and well preserve 
lease, dated 333-2 B.c., of a garden belonging to the ópy [ec]ves ToU fjpoxo (the shrine of the ўро 
lorpós) for a term of thirty years at an annual rent of 20 drachmas. b. M. Robinson publishes ® 
a new mortgage-inscription of ca. 325 B.C. from Icaria, and D. I. Pallas a fourth-century stele 2% 
with a relief and an almost wholly erased decree from Salamis, together with some Christian and 
Byzantine texts.*** Two metrical epitaphs of the first half of the fourth century B.c. have come to 
light **? in the deme Echelidai, and one, of the same century, at Charvati,?* and several inscribed 
bases *** in a basilica built on the site of the Olympieum. 

Four articles by M. T. Mitsos embody a wealth of addenda and corrigenda relating to inscriptions 
housed under his care in the Epigraphical Museum, and especially to the ephebic and other lists 
collected in /G II*. In one ?*5 he unites 2060 4- 2155 + 2098, which may well be the lower portion 
of 2059 + 2289 + 2190 + 2290 + EM 3679, and shows that 2107 + 2174 + 2164 + 2276 belong to 


p 
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a single stele, as do also 2015 + 2094 and 23406 + EM 4275. In a second ** he gives corrected 
readings, chiefly of personal names, in thirty-one texts between 1822 and 2474, асах 2160 + 
2159 + 2136, parts of the same text, restores 3732, and records further details of 4594. A third 
article “° comments on numerous texts between боб and 2485, ranked among the catalogi in IG 11°, 
and on 1106 and 1109, which are shown to belong to 2485 and 2456 respectively (nos. 19, 25), and 
unites a large number of disiecta membra. Mitsos also publishes *! a list of forty-two inscriptions 
whose inventory numbers (EM) are wrongly recorded in IG II?, seventy-four whose EM-numbers 
arc omitted, and bee de whose presence in the Museum is not mentioned, beside stating the present 
location of fifteen, which are merely said to be * іп Athens’. 

C. Pelekides collects ** inscriptions referring to the * Panathenaic Stadium’, including three 
(IT! 794, 893, 1011) in which he restores the phrase. M. Crosby edits **? in chronological order the 
thirty-eight extant mine-leases (including twenty-nine new texts and four fragments added to 
inscriptions already known), of which the earliest is Hesperia, X 14 ff., of 367-6 B.C., and the latest 
ІС 11° 1586. In a full introduction (pp. 189 9 ff) she deals with the in of the documents, the names, 
locations and boundaries of mines, the classification, lengths and amounts of the leases, and the 
persons named in them, ending with a chart (pp. 286 ff.), a name-list (pp. 293 ff.) and an epigraphical 
index (pp. 298 ff.). J. V. A. Fine’s monograph *** on ‘ Horoi’ makes a valuable contribution to the 
study of mortgage, real security and land-tenure in ancient Attica: its eight chapters deal with 
(a) new mortgage-stones from the Agora, together with two new horoi from other sites and a re- 
edition of two stones from the Agora previously known, (6) published horoi from Attica and the 
islands, (c) horoi in general, (d) їлтобт\кт\, (е) шїт®сзот; оїком, (Л. бточитьа TrpotKós, (g) Trp&ons Eri 
Aucun (ci. JHS LXXII 21), and (A) mortgage and land-tenure. € views here propounded demand 
a revision of ' our ideas on many aspects of the social, economic and legal life off the Athenians in the 


sixth and fifth centuries ' (р. 207). .]. H. Oliver challenges ** Notopoulos' view *** that at Eleusis 
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the hierophant and the iepoxijpu€ did not enjoy lifelong tenure of office, and gives a table of the 
cat Eleusinian priests from A.D. 165 to 209. He also brings up to date 9? our knowledge of the 
Panhellenion established at Athens by Hadrian in A.D. 131-2, adds to the list of its members, examines 
their official records engraved at Athens (IG II? 108 , 1088 + тодо + III 3985; cf. Hesperia, X 
63 ff.) and rejects as irrelevant 1092 and 3194; he further studies *** three documents important 
lor the chronology of Commodus, supplementing or correcting A. E. Raubitschek's recent article 
(Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 279 ff.). V. Laurent's list of the bishops of Athens, in which use is made of 
Christian inscriptions of the Parthenon, I know only from the comments 299 of J. and L. Robert. 
Special attention has been drawn to the following inscriptions in JG IE, in addition to those 
кед. mentioned: 
10 (СНІ тоо). М. N. Tod discusses 34° the professions named in the schedule added to this 
decree and in 2403, a fragment of the same document. | 
28 (GHI 114). In his study of Athenian garrisons in the ёрут А. 5. Nease includes *!! an exami- 
nation of this decree of 387 B.C. honouring ЄТ согаейле | 
33- J- Pouilloux shows *** that the *Exga[vros] named in 1. 9 of this decree is probably of 
Thasian origin. | | 
70. G. Klaffenbach restores **' yngic}a[péveov in L 12 and &yne]icavro in l. 18, and supports 
the restoration e Фожғ [от іп 1. 20. N 
463. L. B. Holland examines *** in detail Il. 92-74 of the specification appended to the decree 
of 307-6 for the reconstruction of the Athenian walls, denies that any part of dn was roofed except 
the towers, and in l. 115 restores tous &voxA[iouaws, ° inclined props or struts ', 
794- C. Pelekides restores *55 iy tfi vrava8rjvoikox otadir Tv] in L 4. 
844. M. Guarducci denies ?** that this decree proves the existence of the Cretan xowóv before 
220-8 B.c. 
TE Pelekides restores **? [x 100 тауоётуаїко]0 in ll. 6-7 of this decree. 
1008. He discusses ** II. 21 f. of this ephebic decree of 118 B.c. 
1009. J. and L. Robert restore *** Ma yvGeus] in iv 105 of this ephebic list. 
ro11. In Il. 21 f. of this ephebic decree Pelekides restores 259 fy тё тга | [ус®пмойко 1. 
1013. L. Robert explains **! the phrase o[te]pavngdpou Spaypds in l. 31. 
1027. Pelekides offers *5* a new restoration of ll. 24 f. 
On dne L. Robert explains *9 the phrase Spaypdév cTepavnpópou in 1028. 30, 1029. 24, 
1030. 27 f. 
А iog, 5. Dow comments ** on this inscription in reviewing Jacoby’s Aithis. 
1243. A. Christophilopoulos restores *°° d6évorra for ёкімтто іп 1. 7. 
1324. This gen decree is now in the Piraeus Museum, 258 
1553-78. M. N. Tod examines *9' the professional names found in the calalogt paterarum argen- 
lea. 


rum. 
1982-9. I refer above (p. 66) to M. Crosby’s edition 258 of the mining leases. | 
1629 (GHI 200). G. Vallet studies 2 the decree of 325-4 B.C. (Il. 165-271) in his account of 
Athenian relations with the Adriatic, 
1804. J. A. Notopoulos restores **° this unique prytany-list, dating it between A.D. 197-8 and 
I 00, 
тва, He maintains 261 his view that the Aóprjuo of 1. 9 are Elagabalus and Severus Alexander, 
and criticizes Oliver's dating *** of the inscription (a.D. 196-211). 
2403. See 10 above. | | 
3451. M. Santangelo ехатіпеѕ 2 the monument of С. Julius Antiochus Philopappus on the 
Hill a the Muses and its bilingual inscription. 
3558. R. Flaceliére comments *** on Plutarch's friends Ammonius and Thrasyllus. 
‚_ 3661. A^. D. Nock discusses **5 the word puotipiov in the poem commemorating the hierophant 
Glaucus, recently re-edited by J. H. Oliver (Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 252 £). 
3781 (SIG 656). H. A. Thompson reports *** the rede ders of the base of Carneades. 
4258. A. Wilhelm analyses ®" the epigram шсш ME E UE death. 
„4359: О. Walter unites *® a relief bearing five letters with this dedicatory epigram to Asclepius, 
dated by 
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5347, 5359- M. T. Mitsos and E. Vanderpool show ®® that these are copies of the same in- 
scription. 

eso: J. and L, Robert suggest *7° that TloXoUpou may be an error for TaAoupou. 

10940. M. Schwabe reads **! Велаџтс for Bevibéms in this Jewish epitaph and discusses the 
word TpóoyxoAos, but Klaffenbach vouches 37? for the reading BeviSángs. 

11030. H. A. Thompson regards ??* this stone as marking a boundary of the gymnasium 
constructed ca. A.D. 400 on the area of the Odeum in the Agora. 

11477. А. Wilhelm reads 1?! y&orray in place of xápgrr! dv in 1. 7, 

116064. M. N. Tod discusses *7* this metrical epitaph of the president of a teetotal society. 

12147. D. 5. Robertson independently reaches 27* the reading atta бё оў Tapa 6efEar in this 
metrical epitaph. 

12609. М. T. Mitsos reads *??* Syydeq sv for Xiuco»v and doubts the Jewish character of this 
epitaph, asserted by L. Robert (Hellenica, III tor) and Kirchner. 

... 13172. Wilhelm studies *?5 the epigram on a warrior who had surpassed Leonidas and fell in 
battle against the Costoboci in A.D. 170 or the Goths in A.D. 269; J. Keil suggests (p. 376) an alterna- 
tive restoration. | 
13230. Mitsos and Vanderpool revise *??? the text of this memorial inscription from the shrine 
of Aj hrodite on the Sacred Way. 

E. Cavaignac summarizes *5? Robert's restoration and exegesis *5! of the decree of the Acamantid 
tribe relative to Demetrius Poliorcetes, which he dates at the end of April 303 B.c.; G. Daux 
regards 2% 502 в.с, as also possible and challenges Cavaignac's assertion that 304—3 was an intercalary 
year, I. Calabi discusses **' the mpóeBpor of the League of Corinth and the office held by Adimantus 
of Lampsacus, whom, proposing a new restoration of the Athenian decree in his honour (cf. JHS 
LXXII 33), she holds to have been otpatnyés rather than трӧғброс̧. T. B. L. Webster examines 284 
an Attic relief from Aexone bearing five comic masks above a relief of Dionysus and a satyr,2#5 
which he dates in 340-39 B.c. In an article on Greek oath-formulae E. Benveniste studies 28* the 
meaning of é6pxov épviwan, dSriopxes and ётпоркеїу, апа the procedure described in the * Platacan 

oath " (GHI 204. 46 f.; cf. JHS LXXII 34)- R. Flaceliére dicus *57 the Stoic poet Sarapion on 
the basis of his poem (Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 243 ff.) and references in Plutarch, J. H. Oliver ques- 
tions “88 Notopoulos' dating * of a list of беістто іп А.р. 190-1 (Hesperia, XI 35 no. 6), and D. M. 
Robinson adds **? some supplementary notes on his recent articles (Hesperia, XVII 137 ff.) on a new 
Heracles-relief and on three new inscriptions from the deme Icaria. 


III. THE PELOPONNESE 


IG IV.] Of vol. XI of Hondius' SEG,??! planned to include all Peloponnesian inscriptions 
published or discussed since the appearance of SEG III, only the first half had been issued before the 
editor's death. This contains 510 items, of which fifty-one belong to Aegina, one to Pityonesus, and 
420 to the remainder of the area comprised in JG IV, especially to Corinth (nos. 51-221), Sicyon 
(nos 244-271), Argos (nos. 314-365) and Epidaurus (nos. 392-453). On nos, 11, 12 and 46 from 

egina J. and L. Robert comment,” І, Н. effery examines ** a sixth-century Aeginetan ёрос апа 
seeks to locate the precinct of Heracles, and studies a seventh-century Protoattic stand (BSA XXXV 
189 f.), found in Aegina and now in Berlin, while P. Orlandini criticizes 294 previous restorations of 
the Aphaea-inscription (JG IV 1580) and offers a new text, in which the lines begin ['Erri Ар]есіта, 
о and [xai 6655]s respectively. 

. H. Kent has been engaged *95 at Совтхтн in preparing an edition of over 700 inscriptions 
found there since 1927; meanwhile he has published 2°* a marble altar re-used as the base of a 
statue, probably of Constans II, celebrating his victory over the Bulgars at Corinth. O. Broneer 
reports **? the discovery in 1950 of three inscribed Hellenistic sherds, L. Robert interprets 295 the 
ethnic Koicapsus, found in Corinthian victor-lists (Corinth, VIII (1) 14a 46, c93, 15a 20; cf. SEG XI 
61 f.), as referring to Tralles, and S. Dow studies 2 an epigram honouring an Athenian, Diogenes, 
TepixAtjiov alua AcAoyyeds (Corinth, VIII (1) 88), reading the final word as АМсоитгонёу[тү(їу] in 


place of Peek's Aa[u]rrpogari. 209 
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In his recent work on Mycenae A. J. B. Wace comments #! on the early second-century decree 
for Damoclides of Sparta, on IG IV 494, and on the Hellenistic inscriptions found in the temple 
built over the palace ruins, and J. and L. Robert add 2" an important note to a magical text from 
Argos (SEG XÎ 353), now in the British Museum. In an article 2% on the Argive Theatre W. Voll- 
graff returns (pp. 7 ff.) to the gm@pnopds-inscription (cf. JHS LXXII 34 f.), in which he restores ёк 
TOv l5icv in pe of &mó 8eucAÍcv.  K. Rhomaios has found 3°4 an epitaph at Phoneméni in 
Cynuria, and U. Kahrstedt’s geographical study 395 of the Thyreatis takes into account the inscrip- 
tions of this region (JG IV 676-8, *A6nva, XVII 440, 445). J. Marcadé publishes ?95 the base of an 
equestrian statue dedicated to Demeter at Hermione, and P. Orlandini discusses 307 two dedications 
to Demeter Chthonia (/G IV 683-4), signed by Cresilas and Dorotheus respectively, re-edited by 
Peck (SEG XI 378-9), and argues that they supported cows rather than horses. At the Asclepieum 
of Epipaurus I. Papademetriou has carried out successful excavations, the fruits of which include 399 
an inscribed base, an interesting lex sacra engraved stoichedon, an opisthographic fragment bearing 
building-accounts, two dedications to Apollo, and a third-century signpost inscribed &&e S865 els 
lapóv KAcivol feo, © Trapióvres. I. Calabi's article on the Tpoce6po1 in the League of Corinth 
includes * a study of the constitution of the League as laid down in /G IV" 68 iii 21 ff., F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen proposes *!" to read AfyAc 8" dvoydo8n 148’ Era@vupov: TOK’ GAAOs 5€ KTA. in the Pacan 
of Isyllus (ibid. 128. 44 f.), and H. ¢ régoire rejects *!! Wilhelm’s recent solution (cf. JHS LXXII 35) 
of the problem presented by this passage. G. Gask’s Essays in the History of Medicine refers 3® to the 
Epidaurian layorra (JG IV? rar ff.) in the section dealing with the cult of Asclepius. Wilhelm 
illustrates *"° a metrical peculiarity in a dedication from this sanctuary (IG IV* 529). 

[/G V.] The latter part of SEG XI (1), in the editing of which A.M. Woodward gave invaluable 
aid, contains thirty-eight items relating to Spartan public documents and official careers (nos. 
454-89). A large number of Spartan inscriptions afford K. M. T. Chrimes her main evidence for 
an examination *!5 of the life and organization of Sparta, especially in the Roman period; these are 
indexed on pp. 526 f. In his * Notes on the Spartan opaipeis * Woodward publishes ?!15 а fragmen- 
tary list of agaipeis, perhaps of the first half of Trajan's reign, tabulates the sixteen extant lists (JG 
V (1) 674-88), discusses their chronology, and argues that the opaipels were probably ball-players 
and not, as Chrimes maintains, boxers. A. Billheimer supports ?!* the view that the age-classes in 
Spartan education, often mentioned in agonistic records (hid. 252 fF}, relate to boys and youths 
from their eighth to their twentieth vear. At Sparta R. V. Nicholls has uncarthed *!? four new 
inscriptions, one of them a fragment of an official list, and J. M. Cook publishes ?!* a text of the second 
century A.D. from Amyclae, in which the city and an individual friend honour a lepovikrv Tov 
GoUvkprrov &yopavóuov. Several Spartan inscriptions have been emended or interpreted: A. D. 
Nock discusses *!? the sense of puottpiov in a curious epigram (JG V (1) 361), A. Wilhelm restores 320 
2uugó[s] in an honorary Inscription (ibid. 539. 15), A. J. Beattie examines 3#" and restores a text 
(Pid. 223), known only from Fourmont's copy, in which he sees a sixth- or fifth-century lex sacra 
ceann to the cult of a goddess, probably Demeter, as affecting the dra "Apké&Acov, a hitherto un- 
attested obe, and Wilhelm discusses ??* the metrical epitaph of a Cretan (ibid. 725), seeing in "OAgav 
a reference not to the 'Opaol, but to Olus. J. M. Cook reports *** on the British investigations at 
Kalyvia Sokhas, a few miles south of Sparta, where, inter alia, an interesting series of Hellenistic and 
later dedications to Demeter and Kore, a fragment of a sacrificial calendar, an inscription honouring 
a [8otwapuó]orpiav тб [у (оби Sul Épcov (sic) ета have come to light; this leads 
Cook to restore ?*: [Apo раз eyes TÉpow in a brick-stamp from the same site (JG V (1) 
15154). U. Kahrstedt makes full use of the available epigraphical evidence in discussi ng ?*5 Sparta's 
western frontier in the Imperial period, and an inscribed statuc-base of Hadrian from Abia (ibid. 
1352) helps him to show 328 that the reliquae civitates in Achaia (Pliny, .N.H. IV 22) did not form an 
administrative district and cannot have appeared in Agrippa's survey of the Empire. 

L. H. jettery egards?*' the temple of Demeter Thesmia founded under Cyllene by the 
Pheneates (Paus. VIII 15. 4) as the probable source of the archaic /ex sacra examined #28 by A. J. 
Beattie. S. Accame gives *** a revised text and a translation of the Elatean decree recently found at 
Stymphalus (cf. H5 LXXII 36) and discusses fully its significance for the history of Elatea; this 
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article and that of Passerini are summarized," and at a number of points challenged or supple- 
mented, by J. and L. Robert. At Gortys further stamped tiles have been unearthed." бев 

[/G VI.] L. H. Jeffery traces 38 a bronze pinax from OLYMPIA ([v0! 27) to the district of 
Pheneus and Lusi, and associates a metrical dedication (ibid. 252 = IG V "| 1502) with the Helot 
Revolt of the late sixth or early fifth century B.C. A. Wilhelm dates ™ the есгее ФО 44 between 
364 and 348 B.c., proposes some new restorations, and shows that the Hellanodikai there named 
number eight, not ten, and O, Walter studies *** the epigram of the wrestler Xenocles (1001 164), 
suggesting &rns in |. 5 and associating with it the genitive povorraA&v, while regarding as possible 
víikaca dris uovorréAav. 


IV. CENTRAL AND NORTHERN GREECE 


IG VIL] L. H. Jeffery assigns * to Megara an early fifth-century bronze statue of Heracles, 
now in the Benaki Museum, Athens, and W. Peck reads 935 &rrà Ac [атём in place of &rró Aca als ту 
on a bronze plate found near Megara (IG VII 37 = DGE 149). R. L. P. Milburn *** and H. A. 
Musurillo *** translate and comment on a long Christian poem from Tanagra (cf. JHS LXXII 36). 
M. Gelzer attributes *? to L. Mummius rather than to M. Livius Drusus the authorship of the letters 
addressed to the Dionysiac teyviton at Thebes (JG VII 241 3-4), and R. Demangel studies 3° the 
ee decoration of a grave-stele in the Museum at Thebes’ aring the name Erotion (AD III 
316). 

: [1G VIII.] Inan archaic dedication from Crisa or Del phi (DGE 316) A. E. Raubitschek reads 341 
тасбе y’ "Abavaton Spayyde Davcpiotos Eexe, seeing in it a parale to the drachma-inscription of 
Perachora (SEG XI 223), Milne's interpretation of which (CR LVIII 18 f.) he rejects, 

К. Flaceliére edits 5*? twelve new texts of the Im erial period from the Temple Terrace at 
Dzrrnr, including grants of qwoArtela to a Kigapo5ós from Rhosus, a Corinthian architect and a 
doctor (nos. 1—3), and a series of inscribed bases of statues commemorating Tóv Aayrrpórarrov Urrari- 
къ ётгеуорӨоәттТү тїї 'EAA&Bos KAauBiov Acovrikóv (cf. SIG 877), the * sophist’ Soterus erected by 
Ephesus karê 8óypa Tv 'Ay. Kruóvoav, the *sophist' Philiscus, péyas ёу cogirn, professor at Athens, 
and the Emperor Gordian III, honoured Бу то колуфу Gv 'Augiucruóvov xal f| lepét AcAgáv Tréhıs 
ed. A.D. 240 (nos. 8-12). J. Pouilloux publishes *? the dedication of a statue set ир кат|ё уртсџбу Бу 
King Dropion of the Paconians (cf. sic 304) 1n honour of his father Leon. Р. Amandry devotes 344 
careful studies, architectural and epigraphical, to the monument erected ca. 465 and re-engraved in 
the fourth century B.C., celebrating the victory of Taras over the Peucetii, and to the * Corcyrean 
bull ^ *** and a dedication signed by Theopropus of Aegina (Fouilles, III (1) 2), in which Tecrenés 
should p: replace Kopkupaioi. M. Guarducci examines 356 a fifth-century financial record of 
the Labyad phratry (DGE 320) with an unpublished fragment, stresses the difficulties of the accepted 
reading, and seeks to solve them by reading TÖV [тер] т 1. 2 апа ётітрус &pyovro (avrebbero 
prelevato per tre volte) in |. 4. In his long account of | 'elopidas' career G. M. Bersanetti considers 4? 
the evidence of the Pelopidas-epigram found at Delphi (c£. 7H5 LXV 82), which he dates * in 
363-2, after Pelopidas’ death. T. H. Gaster’s Thespis: Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near 
East *** contains (pp. 435 ff.) a translation of the paean to Dionysus by Philodamus of Scarphea. 
W. Peek offers 38° new readings or restorations of some Delphian epigrams, including those relating 
to Agamemnon and Telephus (pp. 232 ff.; cf. JHS LXV 82), Thengenes of Thasos (Pp: и fF. ; 
SIG 36), Calliades (pp. 243 ff. ; Fouilles, III (1) 510), the Liparaeans (pp. 246 ff.; SIG 14C), Xenon 
and Diocles of Opus (рр. 249 f£., 269), ар of Elatea (pp. 252 ff., 269 f.; SIG 3010), Patron 


of Lilaea (pp. 262 ff., 270, Fouilles, III (1) 523), and the Arcadians (p. 268; Fouilles, I (6) 3), and 
revises (Pp. 266 ff.) two grants of troArteia (Fouilles, III (1) 202, 206). G. Daux estimates 351 the 
value of Sturtzenbecker's copies of риш inscriptions (сі. JHS LXXII 37), especially of SIG 
779 D and Fouilles, III (1) 351. J. and L. Robert comment 352 оп Daux’s two long articles published 
in 1949 (cf. Y LXXII 37), J. Marcadé reports *9 on his examination of sculptors' signatures at 
Delphi, and E. J. Raven studies,?*4 in the light of the treasurers’ accounts Fouilles, ITI (5) 48 £., 67 f., 
the amphictyonic coinage issued at Delphi from 336 to 334 B.C. by melting down various coins, 
explains the term &mrovaía used in this connexion (pp. 9 ff.), and calculates the amount minted 
(pp. 9 ff.) and its circulation, adding (pp. 20 ff.) a list of the surviving examples. E. Manni dis- 
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cusses 255 the Delphian archons who held office from 264 to 208 B.c., tabulating his results on p. 93, 
and claims that the influence of Aetolia on the Amphictyony reached its maximum between 223 and 
220. W. L. Westermann deals *55 with the nature, purpose and result of the * approval clause ' 
(e¥Séeno1s) found in 390 out of a thousand Delphian manumissions, regarding it as a legal requisite 
in sales in which claims against the slave might later be raised, and M. №. Tod collects ?5? from the 
same source references to the professions of slaves emancipated at Delphi. Recent discoveries are 
briefly reported *5* pending fuller publication, and photographs of the base of Gelo's tripod and 
part of the Siphnian frieze appear in. Le trésor de Delphes.**? | | 

IG IX] L. Lerat has discovered 9% at Physcus (Malandrino) in Ozolian Locris a continuation 
of the manumission-records JG IX (1) 349-50. | 

5. В. Kougeas reports 3% on a manuscript collection, now in the National Library at Athens, of 
inscriptions copied by, or sent to, a Thessalian schoolmaster, A. Pezaros. Of its seventy-eight items 
eleven are from Athens (no. 5), Nauplia (no. 54), Macedonia (no. 76), or Scythia (nos. 1-4, 70-73) ; 
the remainder, including in some cases two or even three copies of the same text, are from Hestiaeotis, 
وو‎ Magnesia and Perrhaebia in TuessaLy. Twenty-nine are regarded by Kougeas as unpub- 
lished (the most interesting are 34 = 69 and 35), and some add fresh details of provenance, description 
and reading of texts Ey known, notably /G LX (2) 487, an arbitration-record from Phayttus (no, 
22), 1110, a оо Е decree regulating the cult of Zeus Akraios (no. 40 = 61 = 75), and 1296 
(misprinted 1926), a manumission-list from Azorus (no. 59). T. D. Axenides publishes *** three 
new inscriptions of Larisa, (a) a third-century list of donors to some public purpose, headed by 
Philip V and including his son Perseus; the names, in the Thessalian dialect, are followed by 
patronymic adjectives; (5) a dialect decree inviting subscriptions for the repair of the gymnasium 
. in view of the financial straits of the state, and (c) two fragments of lists of estates, with the area of 
each, probably given for some public or religious object, similar to JG IX (2) 1014; valuable 
comments on all three are made by J. and L. Robert. R. Goossen discusses ** the term күре 
(ibid. 521. 26, 33, 35) independently of H. Frisk (SO XI 64 ff.) and A. von Blumenthal (cf. FHS 
LXII 67), regarding it as a movable dam used in river-fishing. A. Wilhelm reads *** Zuppov thy 
in a grave-epigram of Larisa (/G IX (2) 641) and u[óp]ciu[o]v [ё 1 то xpe[cov] 1n one of Pagasae 
(ibid. 367. 9), and M. Schwabe comments %° on the epitaphs of the Jewish reca in Thessaly. 
An altar recently discovered ?9* at Larisa is inscribed ®iAwva Atrovocia. A. 5. Arvanitopoulos 
describes **7 twenty-five more painted stelae (nos. 251-75) from Demetrias-Pagasae, all inscribed 
except nos. 251, 260, 267. J. Bouillon and N. M. Verdélis publish *** two texts from the territory 
of Demetrias, (a) the latter part of a decree of Demetrias, dated ca. 117 B.C., honouring three ex- 
generals, and the opening lines of a proxeny-decree for a Calydonian, passed by the otveGpor of the 
Magnesian xotvóv, and (^) a dedication made by a Cretan, probably a mercenary, between 227 and 
221 to King Antigonus Doson and his ward Philip, later to become Philip V of Macedon. A Rare 
in the former leads J. and L. Robert to restore ll epo in a Magnesian decree (IG IX (2) 
1102.3 f.). L. Robert adds * to his collection of gladiatorial monuments the epitaph, accompanied 
by a relief, of a mrpopok&rop, probably from Demetrias. 


V. MACEDONIA, THRACE AND SCYTHIA 


G. Klaffenbach interprets ??? k&m' ai&vos in l. 14 of the decree of the Бе in Epirus 
(Hellenica, I 95 ff.) as representing kai Sri (пос коі ёпго) сіёбуос̧. P. E. Sestieri seeks*”' the ancient 
name of Klos in Albania, near Byllis (Gradista), where one inscription has been found, and decides 
in favour of Astaciae. J. and L. Robert call attention ?** to the presence in the Ankara Museum of a 
series of reliefs of Artemis from Apollonia in Illyria, and read TapowAags instead of [apovAas in a 
dedication to Artemis from that site. C. Edson, tracing *™ the course of the Via Egnatia in western 
MACEDONIA, considers the evidence of four milestones, one of which, found near Tserovo in the 
Kirli Derven defile, is new (pp. 4, 13), and favours the southern of the two possible routes leading 
through that pass. He also collects (pP: 11 f.) evidence from Philippi and Drama of a Macedonian 
road-system under the kings. J. and L. Robert summarize *** and comment on two of Edson’s 
recent articles, that on Olympias’ tomb and that on the cults of Thessalonica (cf. JHS LXXII 39), 
and provide ??* a valuable account of the epigraphical contents of the fourth and final instalment 5*5 
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of N. Vulié’s collection of ancient monuments, sculptured and/or inscribed, from Serbian Mace- 
donia; of special interest are nos. 53, 91, 354, 388-9, 404. In an article on Leibethra, Pimpleia and 
Pieris, the [оше of Orpheus, near the Thessalo-Macedonian frontier, N. C. Kotzias publishes 377 a 
dedication made by an ex-agoranomos Aiovuow кой биос. B. G. Kallipolites and D. F eytmans 
have found *™ in a fourth-century cemetery at Kozani a silver bowl of the early fifth century, 
inscribed 'Абсусіоҳ : ієрё : тё Мһғуарої, probably brought from Megara. Kallipolites also 
edits **? à Christian inscription from Beroea beginning Tév TavToKpatopa coi kai Gyiov Gedy kal 
THY Tuxnv aoi ToU áveierjrou BaciAeiou, but his interpretation of it as an epitaph is questioned 359 
һу Н. Grégoire. M. Andronikos publishes 35! nine inscriptions of Beroea, соора seven epitaphs 
(рр. 23 ff.; nos. 2 and 6 were previously edited by Makaronas in Макебошка@, 1 481), a fragmentary 
document, perhaps a decree, of the early second century B.C, (p. 32), and an important manumission- 
record dated PaoiAcuovtos Anuntpiou £g8óuou xai elkootod &rous, which raises a chronological 
problem on which J. and L. Robert comment ?& at length. Andronikos has also found a bronze 
strigil ?** inscribed 6Gpov, and the discovery is reported of the yuuvagiapyikós vóuos ?** and of the 
record ?** of a gift to provide oil for the ephebes in a.p. 177-8. An epitaph of the fourth or third 
century B.C. has been found ?** at Vergina and brought to Verria. 

C. I. Makaronas publishes 3** a new milestone, the first from THESSALONICA, with successive 
inscriptions of the late third and сау fourth centuries a.D., found north of Salonica by the Langada 
Road, and maintains that the Via Egnatia did not follow the line of the present ‘O8ds "Eyveria 
through the heart of the city. H, C. Youtie points out *** that in the testament of a Thessalonian 
priestess (cf. JHS LXXII 39) фдбо does not mean ‘ with roses’ but ‘ at the rosalia’, when each 
haowrtns must bring a crown of roses to the ceremony, on pain of forfeiting his share of the legacy. 
H. Grégoire studies,“ with a revised text and a translation, an edict of Justinian II, dated September 
688, granting to St. Demetrius a Anġ in recognition of the aid vouchsafed by the saint in his 
battles with the Slavs, and a late Thessalonian epitaph (Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. IV 126 ff.), dated 
A.D. 535, is explained ??? by V. Beshevliev. Other finds are still unpublished.?*! In vol. XIII of 
his monumental report on his Excavations at Olynthus D. M. Robinson describes ?9* the vases found in 
1934 and 1938, including an inscribed Panathenaic vase no. 11), some graffiti (nos. 719, 918-25) 
and many stamped amphora-handles (nos. 1081 ff.). D. Detchev publishes 29? six inscriptions, five 
Greck and one Latin, from the district of Sveti-Vraé on the middle St on, two of which are dated 
by the Actian era. P. Collart edits ??* three Greek texts and one in Greek letters but Latin words, 
found in the neighbourhood of Philippi and interesting for the Thracian names they contain; three 
РАХ” 2, 5, 6) are epitaphs, and one (no. 2 records a gift made to a member of [ol Tr ері 'Ройфоу 
delta pulote Bo[tpujos Aiovcov. D, T. Lazarides publishes **? a dedication of the third century 
B.C, ['А]ртёшё&ё "Omrradé&i (for this epithet cf. IG IX (1) боо), found at Neapolis (Kavala), 

|- and L. Robert re-edit 9*5 an interesting record of a fishers’ guild (JGR I 817), showing that it 
and the eee IGR I 81g belong not to Callipolis, but to Parium (see below, p. 79). A. Wilhelm 
approves ?"' L. Robert's correction (Hellenica, II 134 fT.) of &vcopic to Évrropíico in an inscription of 
Perinthus (/GR I 811) and comments on the history of another Perinthian stone (СЕС 7019), опсе іп 
Venice but now in Vienna, and V, Beshevli ev gives 298 a revised version of a yzantin e metrical 
building-inscription from Selymbria. J. and L. Robert publish 29? two herms in the Istanbul . 
Museum, one десе ак PDS кої dAgfıkéxoıg, the other, ФЕ the second or third 
century A.D., “Ayaté Ae«luovi, 'Ayaeni TO i, Колби Карбы, “OpBpois, *Avéuoıe, "Eapi, Ofpa, 
Mercrropeo, Xayuówvi, and discuss heats ат winds, с. їп s Greck world. A.A, Vasiliev 
examines 4° the monument of Porphyrius in the PEE at Istanbul (cf. BSA XVII 88 ft). 
C. A. Mango compiles 401 а bibliographical list of the Byzantine inscriptions of Constantinople 
from its foundation to A.D. 1453, including two unpublished texts (pp. 55, 65 f.), and also a list #0! of 
Byzantine brick-stamps; another list is drawn up 4% by E. Mamboury, with a view of using them to 
determine the chronology of monuments of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. | 

From the west coast of the Pontus there is less to report than usual. An epitaph from Deultum 
(Develt), edited 4% by T. Ivanov, opens with the phrase Geois Kerra[yGoviois]. D. Detchev 
publishes *9* a stele from Mesembria, now in the Burgas Museum, bearing a proxeny-decree for a 
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Roman officer, © каӨбеттар уо Sri tas méAios [orpecray]ds rb Madpxou Tepevtiou Madpxolu 
vio]U [Aeux]óAAou aüTokpéropos in 72 B.c during the Mithradatic War; on the back is a frag- 
mentary document showing that Mesembria had voyopUAaxes and ёклоулатаі. А third-century 
epitaph is reported °“ [rom the same site, and another epitaph (O 7h XXVI 111 ff.) is discussed and 
illustrated ** by R. Egger. M. Mitsos rebuts * L, Robert's statement (REG LVII 217) that he 
had overlooked a Mesembrian decree for two Mytileneans (/G XII Suppl. p. 69, Ill. 82 ff). С. 

ihailov offers * a revised text of a tantalizing votive epigram from Belogradec, now in the 
Museum at Varna (Stalin), and corrects !!? a score of inscriptions from Marcianopolis (no. 2), 
Odessus (Stalin) and elsewhere, and publishes (no. 1) an altar-dedication from Aquae Calidae, near 
Burgas. T. Ivanov describes *!! a statuctte of Hecate from Odessus, M. Mircev reports “12 on the 
late graffiti on a t.c. plaque found in excavations at Karaa¢-teke, and publishes *" five inscribed 
stones, three sepulchral and two votive, now in the Stalin Museum. — G. Stefan deals *!* with four 
monuments of gladiators found at Tomi. 

Turace and Moesia continue to be prolific, especially in dedications and epitaphs, and Bul- 
garian scholars show commendable enterprise in the discovery, conservation and publication of the 
antiquities of their land. Among works which have reached an advanced stage of preparation are “® 
G. Mihailov's corpus of Greek inscriptions in Bulgaria and V. Beshevliev’s collection of Christian 
inscriptions, Greek and Latin. B. Gerov investigates !!* the northern frontier of the province of 
Thrace, D. Djontchev publishes #17 some new monuments of the cult of the mounted god, of which 
five (nos. 1, 9, 18, 19, 26) are unpublished; one (no. 18) is a thankoffering for recovery from the bite 
of a mad dog. I. I. Russu emends *!* Thracian names in inscriptions from Yambol and Serres, 
Nevrokop and Belitza, and Thracian personal names, for the most part epigraphically attested, are 
studied “° by G. Seure. V. Beshevliev revises '*" ten inscriptions, several of them Byzantine, from 
various Bulgarian sites. | 

T. Gerasimov publishes “! an architrave from Serdica (Sofia) bearing a building-inscription, 
dated by the name of the yepoumdpyns and Aoyiotts, of a house for the use of the local yepoucic, 
and C. Dremsizova's account “* of the collection of V. Avramov includes a fragmentary votive 
text, now in the Sofia Museum. Т. Ivanov publishes *? an epitaph recently discovered at Pan- 
éarevo, and G. Mihailov emends *** the reading of a dedication from Sofia. Inscriptions aid 
D. Djontchev in tracing *** the Roman road from Serdica to Philippopolis (Plovdiv) and locating 
Bessapara and Tugugerum, which lay on it. L. Botoucharova describes a Thracian grave-tumulus 
of the first or second century A.D., excavated near Bresovo and containing ** a fragmentary dedica- 
tion, and publishes **? two inscribed marble slabs brought to the Plovdiv Museum from a late Roman 
pays at piran Dimitrievo, G. I. Kazarow’s study of many-headed deities includes “8 a marble 
horseman-relief from Plovdiv inscribed ġ ouvyévia kk t&v elSico[v] єчүо а and A. 
Aleksieva describes *** eight stamped amphora-handles (six of them 7 hasiany ound at Koprinka; 
Botoucharova and D. Potchev publish ®" a stamped tile and a fragmentary inscription from this 
district, T. Ivanov reports ®" the discovery at Asenovgrad of two graves, dating from the fifth or 
fourth century B.C., bearing the owner's name, I. Venedikov reports ** à piscina dedicated to the 
Nymphs and Aphrodite at Kasnakovo, near Haskovo, and A. Wilhelm revises,“* with the aid of a 
squeeze, several passages in ll. 36 ff. of the charter of the &rrópiov at Pizus (SIG 880; cf FHS 
LXXII 42). P. Dimitrov publishes ** à column from Traiana Augusta (Stara Zagora), erected 
Tij iep& фуйу] "Apniót in recognition of the donor's appointment as priest, and collects archaeo- 
logical monuments and inscriptions of the city and its environs relating to the entertainments 

rovided in the theatre and amphitheatre; the three inscriptions (nos. 3, 6, 7) were previously 
own, but to no. 6, the epigram of a mimograph, a new fragment is added. H, Ќајкоу discusses #5 

a votive plaque of Zeus, Hera and Athena in the Stara Zagora Museum, and V. Beshevliev corrects 499 
a late epitaph of the same provenance (B/AB VI 137). B. Gerov’s essay ?* on the Romanization 
of the territory between Danube and Balkans from Augustus to Hadrian is based largely on Latin 
inscriptions. I. Stefanova’s article ** on ancient monuments of Nicopolis ad Istrum includes three 
Latin and three Greek inscriptions; one of the latter (pp. 87 f) is an epitaph of the third century 
A.D., another (p. 85) reads NeixotroArtév tõv mpòs "lorpœ troAis, and the third (pp. 89 ff.) is an 
interesting text of A.D. 234, engraved on a statue-base of Julia Mamaea, mother of Alexander Severus, 
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which is also discussed * by B. Gerov in connexion with the Emperor Decius. Other votive and 
sepulchral inscriptions of Nicopolis are published **^ by T. Ivanov and by Z. Rakéva-Morfova. 
I. Dujéev(?) reads **! 55 kaA' &rl kaAà in place of Tij koAs TfikaAc on an engraved mirror from 
Sucidava in Dacia (Dacia, XI-XII 145 [.). ) T" ( 

V. D. Blavatskij's survey *** of the progress of classical archaeology in the Soviet Union from 
1939 to 1947 includes a number of epigraphical items (nos. 22, 44, 49, 78, H 99; 105), and J. M. 
Scheajerman reviews ‘* the discoveries and publications of inscriptions in the U.S.S.R. from 1917 to 
1947, among them some dealing with stamped amphora-handles and tiles; my knowledge of this I 
owe to J . and L. Robert, who also give *** a valuable summary of Kocevalov's two recent articles 
(СЁ. JHS LXXII 40). M. Schwabe discusses *** a Jewish inscription from Panticapaeum, and A. 
Salaé re-edits,*!5 with a textual and historical commentary, an inscription from near Tanais dated 
104 A.D., ВастАєџоуто$ ВастА[ ] ос TiBe[p]lou Zaupoudrou : ІАокаісарос каї фіЛорораїои, evcEpous, 
erected by the officers and members of a 8íacos. Of the inscriptions collected by A. Pezaros 
(above, p. 71) eight were sent to him from Kertch (Panticapacum) in the Crimea (nos. 1—4, 70-73) ; 
J. and È. Robert identify **? the last four (nos. 70-73), regarded by the editor as unpublished, 
as JOSPE II 285, 192, 7 (?) and 6, and we may add that nos. 1-4 are other copies of nos. 73, 70, 
71 and 72 respectively, *!5 


VI. ISLANDS OF THE AEGEAN 


ИС XI.] The publication of the first part of the /nscriptions de Délos,! edited by A. Plassart, 
completes the corpus of Delian inscriptions save for (a) J. Coupry's edition of the records of the 
Athenian Amphictyons of Delos, (5) the necessary addenda, and (c) the indispensable indexes, in the 

reparation of which J. Tréheux is engaged. The present fascicule, covering the periods of the 
fonan and Attic-Delian Amphictyonies, contains dedications, etc., in Cycladic scripts (nos. 1-35), 
votives, boundaries and leges sacrae in Ionian letters (nos. 36-70), and Delian, Spartan and Athenian 
decrees (nos. 71-88); but the texts far outnumber eighty-eight, since nos, « 1-35 comprise some 211 
inscriptions incised or painted on carthenware, Оп по. à, the epigram of Micciades and Archermus, 
Plassart adds (p. 43) a reference to O. Rubensohn's article 45° proving that the base on which it is 
engraved supported the '' Nike " of Delos, which he regards as representing the TIórvia Өтрӧу. 
Г. B. Lawler discusses #1 the yipavos-dance, to which there are frequent references, direct and 
indirect, in Delian inscriptions (e.g, JG XI 161 B 8, 61 f., 164 A 51, 199 8 96), and sees in it not a 
‘ crane-dance * but a ‘snake-dance’, a nocturnal maze-dance, Sissi of Minoan origin. J. 
Tréheux studies * the meaning of moyis, found only in JG XI 287 B 50, 54, and of the cognate 
terms AiBavestis, куйту, vru&is and é&&Aerrrpov, concluding that micyis is an alternative form 
of trugis, and Rubensohn uses 453 Inser. Delos, 290. 229 Hf., to illustrate the process of regilding 
statues. В. А. yan Groningen interprets “4 the puzzling ANTIMATPOE of Maiistas’s poem in 
honour of Sarapis (JG XI 1299. 45) not as a proper name, but as a noun meaning viva effigies patris, * a 
chip of the old block '; L. Robert identifies 555 many coins mentioned in the Delian inventories of 
the years after 166 B.c. (above, p. 61) ; J. Delorme explains ‘°° the association of Heracles with the 
Dcelian guild of £norróAen (Inscr. Délos, 1713 f.) as due, not to the consumption of oil in the palaes- 
trae, but to the fact that most of the Amona belonged to South Italy and regarded Heracles as 
their patron and protector, specially concerned with olive culture, and J. and L. Robert substitute *57 
KOIVCOVOOV Sek [és], soctorum decumae, for Kowweaveov Aék[uou] in /nscr. Délos, 1764. 5. S. Risom 
records *** his services in the identification and reconstruction of the * Monument of Mithridates 4. 
but makes only passing references to its inscriptions (Délos, XVI 92 ff.). Some recent discoveries are 
reported,* but await fuller publication. 

(1G XIL) G. Pugliese Carratelli publishes 460 twenty new inscriptions from Rhodes (nos. 
1-15), Ialysus (mo. 16) and the territory of Camirus (nos. 17-20); in one (no. 1) f lep Buper 
cUvobos honours an &ycovoSérrv pis Tv ueyáAcov "AAcicov xal có Eri tis “EAAKBos "OMuym [iox]v, 
another (no. 3) is an honorary inscription set up by Romans and bearing a sculptor's signature, a 
third (no. 5) is an interesting list of victories won by a runner at various festivals, for which J. and 
L. Robert's comments should be consulted, five (nos. 4, 12 ÉL, 15, 17) are dedications to Zeus 
Atabyrios or other gods, and the rest are epitaphs. The same scholar also discusses the appear- 
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. ances !*! of Bruttians and Lucanians in Rhodian inscriptions, and the p 15? played by Alexander 
| the Great in the formation of the Rhodian constitution, with special relerence to decrees of Camirus 
and Lindus, /G XII (1) 694 (— SIG 339, which he dates in Alexander's reign) and 761. L. Shoe 
examines 4® inscribed Greek mouldings of second-century bases at Rhodes (Par Pass IV 80 f.) and 
Camirus, and A. Momigliano discusses *** the significance for Rhodian history of the record JG 
XII (1) 58. In a posthumous article M. Segre edits *5* nine sacrificial regulations, most of the third 
century B.C., from Camirus, all of them new except no. 3, a re-edition of Clara Rhodos, VI-VII 385 
no. 3 ( шак , Ap&yya M. P. Nilsson oblatum, 110 no. 11), and estimates their value for Rhodian 
cult-history, G. Klaffenbach offers *** suggestions for the reading and restoration of a number of 
Lindian texts (Lindos, I] 211, 264, 984 b, 420 a); im Lindos, II 419, a decree of A.D. 22, he substitutes 
&m[to]ucic for Blinkenberg's &| lucia: which, he claims,'*? has an important bearing on the 
interpretation of the phrase &rioUciov &prov in the Lord's Prayer (S. Matt. VI 11, S. Luke, XI 3). 
. S. Callaway calls attention **5 to the mention of Sybaris in ch. 26 of the * Lindian Chronicle 

(Lindos, II 2). | A 

In an wie on the cult of Artemis in Lesbos B. G. Kallipolites publishes *5* two new inscriptions 
from Mytilene, an epitaph directing that a fine for violation be paid to Artemis, and an altar-base 
dedicated "Aptéuiit evaxdw. Klaffenbach shows “71° that a Mytilenean double altar (/G XII 
Suppl. 49) honours Augustus (not Caligula) and his grandsons, C, and L. Caesar, and was probably 
erected before a.D. 2. Two recent studies of the late cadastral survey from Mytilene (JG XII (2) 
76-80) I know only through the comments *! of J. and L. Robert. 7 | 

M. Guarducci's account !'* of the Cretan xoivoSixiov contains a revised text of the second- 
century decree of the kowóv recognizing the dovAia of Anaphe (JG XII (3) 254 and Suppl. p. 
83 — Ínscr. Cret. IV. 197 *), and I. Calabi, discussing the cuvéSprov of the League of Corinth, 
examines #7 the record of the Argive arbitration between Melos and Cimolos (JG AIT (3) 1259 = 
SIG 261 = GHI 179). аА | ] 

L. Shoe publishes ‘74 a fourth-century base from Cos inscribed AEADIZ and G. Klaffenbach 
proposes ‘75 new restorations of ll. 9-12 and 17-19 of the letter of Eumenes I to Cos (cf. JHS LXXII 
44); he also revises *** the restoration of three passages in a decree of Calymna honourin judges 
sent by Iasus, and C. B. Welles deals *** with three manumuissions of that island ( Mem Е T MI 
54 f.) and studies the relation between manumission and adoption in the light of Babylonian practice. 

A. Wilhelm restores 477 afresh a metrical UE of Naxos (JG XII (5) 1017. 5), and N. M. 
Kontoleon reports *?5 the discovery on that island of a dedication to Demeter, Kore, Zeus Eubouleus 
and Baubo, and publishes 5? a fifth-century columella from Paros inscribed Atos “EAaotepo, which 
leads him to restore this epiklesis (derived from EAauvo and &orfp) in 4Delt XIV пор. 49 and IG 
XII (5) 1027, in place of 2[v5év5]po. He also reports ‘°° interesting discoveries relating to Archi- 
lochus and the foundation of the "ApyiAdyeiov, made at Elitas, N. of Paros town. A. J. Gossage 
draws up *9! a stemma, based on JG V (5), of the Parian family in which Prosthenes is the most 
frequent name from the third century s.c. to the first a.n., throwing light on the island's history in a 
period of political and economic instability. F. M. Heichelheim appeals ** to an inscription of 
5 3 UG XT Suppl. 239) as proving that Hadrian's second acclamation falls between May and 
November 135, БЫУ on August rr, and so helping to date the close of Bar Kokba's War in 
Palestine. A. Wilhelm offers * a new and more satisfactory restoration of a metrical epitaph from 
Andros (JG XII (5) 764. 7 E). On Tenos two dedications to Poseidon and Amphitrite have come to 
light. *5 | | 

j N. M. Kontoleon publishes 55? a group of texts from Cnros, (a) an interesting chronicle of the 
arrival of the founder, Oenopion, with his family and suite, as recounted by Pausanias, VII 4. 8, 
(b) a decree in honour of тра sent by Andros and Naxos, the text of which was independently 
published by D. W. S. Hunt in BSA XLI 45 ff, (c) a list of victors in a contest, probably the Theo- 
phania, and (d) a funerary epigram, and rc-edits a fifth-century boundary-stone (ADelt XI trap. 23) 
containing the new word Epi. He further describes “** a fourth-century stele in the Chios Museum 
representing the stern of a trireme and bearing the name “EAAGs. In an article on the counting of 
votes J. A. О. Larsen refers 87 to the early Chian constitution (GH/1). E. Buschor examines ** a 
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up of nineteen Samian decrees granting citizenship to twenty-four persons, mostly from Asia 
M ies and the adjacent islands, who aided the Samians in their guy} (365-322 B.c.) and after their 
к@бобос, and publishes one for a Cardian, passed about 310. | 
A. Wilhelm restores “| a metrical epitaph (IG XII (7) 495) from Aegiale on Amorgos, and the 
lost beginning of a decree (ibid. 228) has come to light, *9 together with other inscriptions. Twenty- 
five texts, ranging from the fifth century s.c. to the third a.p., unearthed in 1937 and 1938 in the 
Lemnian sanctuary of the Cabiri, are edited ™ by S. Accame, who stresses their interest for 
Athenian history and the Eleusinian cult; among them are honorary decrees (some passed by the 
Sijpos or éxxAngia T&v teteAcouévev), dedications (no. 10, of the fifth century B.C., runs ois 
Tpóvaov oUAc [set AcBryt[as] &vé&rk" 'A6nvó&copos "Oaso[s]), and manumissions (nos. 14-16). In 
a third-century decree (no. 3) 6eopol ol &rooraévres ümró той 81]juou ToU ' AGvalcov Tv ён Mupivet 
els тўу џсісу тої; Kopel poli Tov “Wpaicv are praised by the 5r5juos, and the same festival is named 
in no. 16 as the occasion of manumissions. Wilhelm substitutes 59? the name XprjaTns for the 
epithet ypnotijs in a metrical epitaph of Imbros (IG XII (8) 93. 4). К. Lehmann reports on the 
progress of excavations in Samothrace; in one account he describes 493 inscriptions, mostly of only 
one or two letters, on bricks, clay or marble lamps, and pottery, including the earliest known Greek 
monogram; in the second *** he speaks (p. 11) of new fragments of the dedication of the Arsinocion 
(ibid. 227), masons' marks (p. 13), graffiti on vases (p. 29), and other finds, now in the Palaiopolis 
Museum (pp. 29 f). G. Downey edits “5 a mutilated building-inscription of the sixth century A.D. 
The French excavation of Thasos in 1948-50 has proved rich in epigraphical discoveries, 96 ranging 
Irom an early fifth-century boustrophedon decree dealing with the wine-trade to the hagiographical 
records of the Christian basilica, and including *** a large number of amphora-handles: the pre- 
liminary 5 whet our appetites for their speedy publication. J. Pouilloux discusses ** the 
epigraphical and archaeological evidence for the temple of Demeter and Kore. 
G. Daux, discussing dates expressed by the phrase uer' elk&Sa(s), explains “** the date-formula 
ol a decree of Eretria (IG XII (9) 207. 39), and Р І. Russu reads °° AWAozeAuis in place of ArArzeAuis 
in the epitaph of a Sapaean buried there (164. 795). Е. Harder illustrates 5° a fourth-century 
epitaph from Chalcis and discusses its script, and his edition of the Chalcidian aretalogy of Karpo- 
krates (cf. JHS LXVII 116 f.) forms the startin point of Fesugiére's important study mentioned 
above (p. 61), as does a list of mpofevan from Histiaea UG XID (0) 1187 = SIG 492) that of L. 
Robert's treatment ® of the trade and currency of Histiaea. 
(С XIII.] M. Guarducci dates ?* in 217-6 p.c. the foundation of the Cretan xowwév, criticizing 
the views of Muttelsee and van Effenterre, who advocate an earlier, but less precise, chronology ; 
she maintains that, whatever be the meaning of kowoSixtov elsewhere, in Crete it indicates a 
tribunal of the xowóv, created to settle disputes among the member-states, and rejects the opinion 
of Welles and van Effenterre that the void. simply denotes a ‘ mixed tribunal ’, T a posthumous 
work, the value of which is greatly enhanced by a series of useful indexes, A. Wilhelm discusses, °“ 
interprets and emends, with a wealth of parallel examples, twelve Cretan epigrams, of which two 
(nos, V, XII) are votive and the rest sepulchral; these come 595 from an EBE site (JBM 380), 
Polyrhenia (/ Cret II xxiii 22), Cantanus (II vi 10), Hyrtacina (II xv 3), Gortyn (IV 372 — SEG 
III 781), Lyttus (I xviii 177), Arcades (I v 41), Olus (I xxii 13), Lato (I xvi 7, 53) and Itanus (III 
iv 37, 39, I1 x 19, wrongly assigned to Cydonia); he also deals incidentally with epigrams from other 
parts of the Greek world, the more important of which I mention elsewhere in this survey. B. D. 
Iheophaneides' report 506 on his researches in W. Crete includes an archaic epitaph and a late 
Roman grave-inscription found in or near Canea, and from the province of Selinus two decrees of 
Elyrus and twelve minor texts, mostly epitaphs, of which nos. 6 and 13 appear to be previously 
рны, апа С. А. Stamires comments 9? on and corrects Theophaneides recent article (сї. 
JHS LXXII 45) on early Christian inscriptions from Kastelli Kisamou in W. Crete. N. Platon 
publishes 595 two epitaphs from Panormos, near Eleutherna, one fragmentary, the other com- 
mermoraüng a wéXrns Trepipévcov tas &yeuGeis X(picro)U &rayyeAlas, and L. H. Jeffery edits 5% 
two contiguous fragments of a legal code, written boustrophedon, from the acropolis of Axos. By 
the issue of a fourth volume of the Cretan corpus,®'" devoted to Gortyn, M. Guarducci brings to a 
successful conclusion her formidable task, save for one further volume which, in addition to addenda 
and corrigenda, will contain testimonia relative to Crete as a whole, Cretan texts of unknown pro- 
venance, and full indexes. The present instalment contains 557 Greek and 25 Latin texts, classified 
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as velustiores (nos. 1-159) and recenttores (nos. 160-552), together with festimonmia concerning Gortynian 
topography, history, institutions, cults, etc., and indexes of personal, divine and geographical names 
and of notabilia. L. H. Jeffery publishes a fragment of ca. 550 B.c. and a Hellenistic epitaph from 
Cnosus ?! and an epitaph ** of Roman date from Lyttus, and among recent finds on this site is a 
boustrophedon inscription *" containing two decrees. H. van Effenterre's examination of the 
forts on the frontiers of Olus and Lato has brought to light 5'* a series of Greco-Roman graffiti at 
Оха and stes Pinés; from the latter site come oria ёк тоолос AAMIII and Xop% kad, from the 
former Nixcov SieiwKdloos] tav vowpeyioy ene, where it seems likely that vema[oas| has been 
miswritten or misread, 5. Eitrem questions ^ Wilhelm's interpretation of a votive epigram of 
Olus (IJ Cret I xxii 13). At Itanus the French excavators have found ?!$ numerous inscriptions, 
notably a late votive poem ending oTé&cavro, póxeipa, óBpiu&Ges kar oóv, AceuxoBéa, Téuevos. | 
Fraenkel's note *!* on * The Pedigree of the Saturnian Metre ' qus out that the Hymn of the Curetes 
(I Cret III ii 2) is pure Saturnian, both in metre and in the fact that the two metrical cola coincide 
with two syntactical cola. 


VII. ITALY AND WESTERN EUROPE 


A. Ferrua’s collection of inscribed gaming-boards includes *" several examples in which the 
legend is in Greek. 5. L. Agnello publishes ?!* à votive altar of 250-200 B.c. from SYRACUSE, 
inscribed Ais 2xorfjpos "lépewos, probably Hiero II, and an epitaph **" from Priolo Gargallo in 
the same district, and, with 5. Calderone, the foot of a fifth-century skvphos ®" dedicated at Syracuse 
to Heracles. G. P. Carratelli discusses 522 the cult of the MetSes and Anna at Acrae, re-editing the 
six relevant inscriptions (G.DJ 5256-0, etc.), and S. Calderone publishes *** a text from Helorus, now 
in the Syracuse Museum, which he dates in the third century B.c. and reads | oi] vea[v]iox[ot] oi 
tuBécavoi; both date and text are questioned by J. and L. Robert. M. Schwabe studies 5** à 
fifth-century tombstone from Acragas inscribed Gyopaceia évPaoews (Ci fud 654). Calderone also 
publishes 555 eight epitaphs from Lipara, the earliest of which are of the third or second century 
B.c. while the latest is that of à Christian born in A.D. 409, who died in 470, and also one 5** found 
N. of the Palermo-Messina road, and an archaic text 5** in retrograde script on a cornice-block from 
Megara Hyblaea, From this site comes also a sixth-century Kouros, published,**5 by G. P. Carratelli, 
with a retrograde inscription, votive or sepulchral, коош the earliest epigraphical reference to a 
doctor. P. Me records 5? graffiti on vases and Rhodian amphora-handles from Carales 
(Cagliari) in Sardinia. | 

We now pass to IrALv. A. Ferrua restores ™° [ouvaywyn 1]Gv ‘lovScaioov in an inscription of 
Rhegium, and L. H. Jeffery shows *! that an inscribed loom-weight from Siris-Heraclea supports 
the literary tradition of the foundation of Siris from Colophon. D. 5. Marin offers ** a new reading 
and restoration of a puzzling bilingual epigram from Lavello in Lucania ( KizFi!. LV 226 £.), and a 
votive to TToasi6óv Асе декс from Elea is reported,9?? but not yet ublished. M. Guarducci edits 
two new texts from Posidonia (Paestum), (a) an archaic cippus ®“ bearing in retrograde script the 
name Xípovos, which she regards as attesting a cult of Chiron on this site in the sixth century B.C., 
апа (р) ап epitaph 535 of the second or first century B.C., engraved with letters in relief, a rare, but 
by no means unique, phenomenon. In an Foam of Neapolis Wilhelm reads *?* © paxap, 6s in 
place of à póxapos, and Guarducci examines * the various readings, restorations and interpretations 
proposed for a retrograde inscription on a bronze disk from Cyme (Cumae), which she takes as an 
oracular answer, НЁрЕ одк и Ёираутеуесвса. The poem, now lost, from Ardea relating to 
Veleda (cf. 7H5 LX XII 47) still excites interest and discussion... A. Grenier describes 9*5 the find, 
dated in the first or second century A.D., and suggests that Veleda may have been interned at Ardea, 
but thinks the extant letters * trop incomplets pour qu’ on songe à les restituer '; J. Bousquet, how- 
ever, claims 9? that we have here an oracle, not Delphic but due to a learned Roman Hellenist, 
couched in Hipponactean metre, restores pr in place of [vū]v in L. 7, and sees in ‘Prvotrétan а 
play on this word. Of especial value is. uarducci's re-edition, 549 based on an older and better 
copy; prefaced by a bibliography and a résumé of previous interpretations ; the oracle, of unknown 
source and in Phalaecian metre, was, she holds, given to Vespasian, or possibly to Titus, and she 
restores the two puzzling verses (ll. 5 С) fjv of "Prvorróren cépoucw, [Epya]| eplacovres xpuotns 
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Kepa[orı5eins], i.e. Aphrodite. She also studies ** the influence of Pythagorean doctrine in three 
Ostian epigrams of the second century A.D., (a) that on a sarcophagus-lid (.N5 1910, 15), (b) that on a 
mutilated marble slab (.M$ 1912, 327), and (c) that on three contiguous fragments here first pub- 
hshed. 
From Rome there is unusually little to report A Greek inscription has come to light ** in the 
Viale Ardeatino in the suburbs, G. M. Bersanetti discusses ?* the salary of the Imperial official a 
studiis in the light of the cursus of L. Julius Vestinus, &rl tijs tondeias 'A5piavoU. (IG XIV 1085 = 
OGI 679), G. Gullini restores ?*! ротата оп а statue-base in the alazzo Spada (JG XIV 
1139), rather than “Apiot[ei6ns], 'Арїтт[їтгтго$], ог "Apior[cv Xios] as previously proposed, R. 
Eezcr comments 5*5 on an Orphic tablet of the second century A.D. (Olivieri, Lamellae aureae, p. 18), 
and G. Belvederi appeals *!* to some epigraphical evidence in his work Le tombe apostoliche nell età 
paleocristiana. D. Faccenna publishes *** a magical inscription of the second century A.D. on a gold 

late from Ciciliano in the Sabine territory, and E. Ferrario **5 a Greek metrical epitaph followed 
by a Latin inscription from the Basilica degli Apostoli in Milan ORE an 
Egyptian doctor, perhaps mentioned by St. Augustine in a letter of A.D. 428 (227 Migne); this is 
further discussed and emended by J. and L. Robert, A, Ferrua,**® and W. Peek.°* 

H. Rolland finds 59? the word IX@YC twice scratched on wall-plaster at Glanum (St. Remy), 
and C. Picard reports ?9 the discovery of a Rhodian amphora-handle at Ensérune (Hérault). 
M. Guarducci offers 55 a new text of the fourth-century eucharistic inscription of Pectorius (/6 XI 
2525) from Augustodunum (Autun), of which the first three couplets may come from a second- 
century composition, restoring in 1. 7 'Ix65. txeu[Bo]T Зра №Аспо, Лестбта Zeotep, where AiAcie 
is the mother’s name. W. Vollgraff maintains 555 (cf. H5 LX XII 48) the authenticity of an inscrip- 
tion found at Dijon in 1 5 8 and then lost, accepted in C/G 6798, but rejected in JG XIV 370 * and 
F. Cumont, Mystères de Mithra, II 179; he takes Mi6pns as genitive of the goddess Mithra (Mithre), 
Chyndonax as a Sarmatian devotee of Aphrodite Urania, of en origin, and in the last line 
writes SuceB(ias) &mé£you Aüciiov olxov (lombe rédemptrice) ópés(v). In a second edition of his 
Tartessos A. Schulten re-examines ?9* the engraved ring, which he dates in the sixth, or even the 
seventh, century &.c, T. K. Kempf records 59? a fourth-century Christian graffito from Trèves 
(Trier). 

VIII. Asia MINOR 


Jeanne and Louis Robert continue their fruitful explorations and excavations in Asia Minor. 
They report 555 briefly on his journeys in 1932 and 1934 and on their joint expeditions in 1946- О, 
with lists of their publications, districts explored and museums studied, and outline their plans for 
the future: L. Robert gives a separate account 559 of his mission to Turkey, notably to Amyzon, in 
1049. Some results of their work appear in Hellenica, VIII and IX, which relate mainly, but not 
exclusively, to Asia Minor. In vol. VIII (above, р: 59) he edits 59? fifteen new texts in the Carian 
script and language (pp. 5 ff.) and makes fifteen additions **! to his collection (cf. 788 LXXII 49) of 
memorials of gladiators, inscribed or sculptured (pp. 39 ff.), including unpublished epitaphs from 
Ancyra (no. 328) and Attalia (no. 331), a new enbe relief from Cibyra (no. 332), and re-editions 
of epitaphs from Pergamum and Ephesus (nos. 335 f.), together with further comments on nos. 90, 
135, 197 and 315 of the series; the volume ends with addenda to vols. 11 (p. 80) and VII (pp. 72 ff.) 
and a summary of Robert’s courses at the Косе de France from 1939 to 1948/9, indicating which 
sections have been published and where. In Hellenica IX J. and L. Robert present some fruits of the 
expeditions of 1946, 1947 and especially 1948, reaped in the museums of Manisa, Antalya, Ankara 
and Istanbul, together with plans for further volumes. The first section (pp. 7 ff.) contains 5€? 
five inscriptions from Lydia, (a) a decree of Sardis, dating from Augustus’ reign, mepi тїї ба[т]ёбе- 
[eos T&v к tas 8ucí]ag Kal tots é&yüvas trpocemevEnueveoy тпросёбоу, with a discussion of 
Sardis, VII (1) 55 and the cult of Pergamene Athena at Sardis; (5) the epitaph of an &pylorpos ToU 
алышы ү) Evotod at Thyatira; (c) an addendum to an epitaph of Julia Gordus published in 
Hellenica, VI 94; and two inscriptions from the district of Philadelphia copied in 1886 by G. Radet, 
viz. (d) honours paid in 12-11 B.c. and A.p. 166-7 (dated by the . спап ега, тӯ Каісарос vixns) to 
generous benefactors of the state and of a cuupicoms, and (e) a dedication to Asclepius from Gölde 
in Lydia. Next (pp. 39 ff.) come 5® three votive inscriptions copied at Attalia (Antalya), (a) an 
altar of unknown provenance, signed by the sculptor and bearing a long and interesting list of 
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offerings dedicated to Men; (4) a dedication Mot[a}pé TiPepiav, and (c) an altar of the first or 
second century A.D. from Attalia inscribed Moipms тоу Воорбу Муйнт калоо КолЛокоіроџ КАйоттгтгос 
qroinge véw кал Kadoxaipe, which, with two herms from Byzantium (above, p. 72), leads to a 
study of the cults of seasons, winds, ete. (pp. 57 ff.). Section III (pp. 67 ff.) contains *** inscrip- 
tions and reliefs copied at Ankara in ou. viz. (a) a dedication Ai 'OAuppi xupíc, chief god of 
Anazarbus in Cilicia; (4) a Hellenistic dedication to Zeus Poarinos, whose cult is attested only at 
Abonuteichos; (c) a relief of Artemis, which Robert traces to Apollonia in Illyria, where two 
similar reliefs (SGDI 3221, Patsch, Das Sandschak Berat, 186) have been found, and (d) a list of 
victories won by the runner Zeuxis, which throws light on the athletic contests of Ionia in the first 
century B.c. The last section (pp. 78 ff.) deals *** with inscriptions of the Hellespont and Propontis, 
including (a) a sixth-century boustrophedon building-record, said to come from the neighbourhood 
of ee and Lampsacus; (b) a list of the names and functions of the members of an association 
of fishers (JGR 1 817) hitherto assigned to Callipolis, but regarded by Robert as * la plus belle et la 

slus instructive des inscriptions de la colonie romaine de Parion’ (p. 91), to which he also attri- 
| butes IGR 1 819 (p. 93), and (c) a Hellenistic dedication, here re-edited (pp. 94 ff.), set up at 
Cyzicus to Posidon and Aphrodite Pontia (Michel, 1225). 

D. Magie's monumental work Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third Century after Christ ® 
comprises two volumes, of which the first contains the narrative, starting from the bequest of Attalus, 
and the second and larger the footnotes and tables, in which рз) evidence plays a very 
important role. J. Sundwall gives §*7 a supplementary list of Anatolian proper names together with 
an introduction to their study and some corrigenda to his standard work on Lycian names (Alto, 
. Beiheft, XI), F. Steinherr examines *** some of the Carian texts edited by L. Robert (above, p. 78), 

and M. P. Nilsson deals ®® with Anatolian * pseudo-mysteries ', especially those associated with the 
Dionysiac and Imperial cults. 

The remaining material I present in geographical order, following that adopted in the C/G. 
A. Momigliano considers ?** the significance for Rhodian history of an inscription from Thyssanus 
in the Rhodian Peraea honouring Domitian and Domitia (57/G 819). An exploration of the 
Cnidian Peninsula by G. E. Bean and J. M. Cook has resulted *! in the location of the city and the 
discovery of nearly forty inscriptions. M. Gelzer discusses °° 5. Accame’s interpretation (Jl dominio 
romano, 9; ) of the phrase ópkiou xai vóuou in a letter of M. Antonius the triumvir to Plasara and 
Aphrodisias (OGI 453. 25). In his Greek Altars (above, p. 62) C. G. Yavis quotes a Milesian 
altar-inscription (p. 156). W. Peek proposes 573 new readings and restorations of ll. 6, 9, 11 of the 
epigram from Priene extolling the wrestler Athenopolis (Jo Priene, 268). F. W Schehl argues 57% 
that the guroupyol lepol "AmóAAcwos mentioned in Darius' letter to Gadatas, found near esia 
on the Macander (SIG 22 — GHI 10), were directly engaged in the cult of the god. L. Robert's 
account 55 of the district of Tabae (атаи in Caria draws on still unpublished inscriptions, and he 
reports 5?* the discovery, between Tabae and Aphrodisias, of two dedications, Ди Хтало at 
Avdan and Ati [ovecss in a grotto of eastern Caria. J. Keil makes three valuable contributions to 
Ephesian epigraphy, (a) showing 577 that a building 5.W. of the Agora must be a sanctuary of the 
| tian ae as is indicated by a series of dedications, one of which refers to an. [&px]ioroAos кой 
s tine] while a second contains the phrase Tots mi @oÙ pou MeíAou Zepámibi 8uouci, (6) 
accepting 5*5 C. Praschniker's плавае of the Mausoleum of Belevi in the fourth century B.c., but 
assigning it to Mentor of Rhodes rather than to his brox..er Memnon, and (c) editing **" à puzzling 
Pythagorean poem of the Augustan age, found in St. John’s Church, dedicated to Artemis and setting 
forth the ‘ two ways’ of life. C. Picard examines **! the much debated phrase imp той otatpou 
ToU iepoU in |. 4 of a fourth-century Ephesian decree (JBM 449 = Oliver, Sacred Gerusia, no. 1), 
and defends (with Bengston, against Roussel, Robert, Klaffenbach and Launey) the traditional 
interpretation, taking the nominative as TO отабибу то iepov, not 6 otatyos Tol iepoU.9 үү. 
Hahland's носу 583 of the frieze of the temple of Dionysus at Teos involves an examination of 
inscriptions of Teos (SEG II 580), Magnesia (/vMagn 98, 100), Pergamum (/vPerg 163) and. Priene 
(IoPriene, 207 — SIG 1156), and A. Wilhelm discusses *** an epigram from Notium (SEG IV 573) 
commemorating an infant drowned in a well, and assumes the loss of a verse between vv. 10 and 11. 
J. Keil provisionally edits *** thirty-six inscriptions, five of them previously published, from the 
Agora of Smyrna, including documents relative to the dispute between Pergamum and the publican 
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(no. 1), the dedication of a building to Nemesis, all gods and goddesses, and the аран (по. 2), ап 
altar dedicated to Nemeseis by a onpeapdpos (no. 7), other dedications (nos. 3-6) and honorary 
inscriptions for Emperors and distinguished Romans and Greeks (nos. 8-16, 22-26), among them an 
ёсіёрут» £vBóEcs фїАотецитүтбёрємоу iEfs fupw Tévre Toig óbéciv (по. 16), agonistic records 
(nos. 17-21, of which no. 20 is specially noteworthy), and fragments relating to trade-guilds (nos. 
34, 35). M. Hammond discusses **° the letter addressed by M. Aurelius to the Dionysiac cuvobos 
at Smyrna (SIG 851). The foot of a seventh-century cup has come to light 55? there, bearing an 
inscription of great epigraphical interest. A. D. Nock calls attention 55* to the use of puoTiptov to 
denote a building in an нистр of Sardis (Sardis, VII (1) 17.6). Inan article on * The Problem of 
Octavia Minor and Octavia Maior ' M. W. Singer deals 689 with an honorary inscription from Per- 
gamum (OG/ 462 = IGR IV 323), and M. P. Nilsson maintains **° that the various gods to whom 
altars are dedicated in the sanctuary of Demeter are almost all closely associated with the mysteries 
of the Thesmophoria. A. Wilhelm studies ** and emends a grave-epigram of Alexandria Troas, 
now jn the Louvre (Kaibel, Epigr. 336). — 

C. Bosch's article 9? on the festivals celebrated at Nicaea in BITHYNIA collects and utilizes the 
evidence of inscriptions (pp. 80 f.) and of coins (pp. 81 ff.). J. M. R. Cormack edits 5% a leaden 
defixia of the third or fourth century A.D., said to come from Claudiopolis, now in the Reading 
University Museum, laying a curse on forty-two persons, whose names indicate their menial, probably 
servile, status. G. Rohde publishes *"* the metrical epitaph, found near the Bithynian city of Cratea 
(Flaviopots), of a soldier who died at the age of twenty-two after seven years’ service in the army. 

. Keil studies 88° a dedication of the Imperial period, now in the Vienna Museum, from Mount 

indymus in Puryera, Ail Tpogou, and compares the Mei [pccov of a votive stele from Bahadinlar : 
L. Robert rejects * Keil's interpretation of the relief on the latter as representing the votary, not the 
god. G. Klaffenbach makes *?* two emendations in an honorary inscription Irom Apamea (JGR 
IV 791; cf. Robert, Gladiateurs, 276). For recent discussions of the famous edict of Antiochus III 
from Dodurga (Eriza?) see below, рр. 83 f. Two articles in Turkish, by W. Ruben and 5. Onat 
respectively, relating to a number of inscriptions from the district of Iconium (Konya), of which one 
records the dedication of a tpatreza, a To& and poryeipeiov to Zeus Soter by a veteran, I know only 
in the summary ® by J. and L. Robert. 

A second edition 9? of J. Gagé's useful Res gestae Divi Augusti has appeared. A. Lauton's study 999 
of the diction of the Monumentum Ancyranum regarded as a stylistic work of art deals exclusively with 
the Latin text, while F. E. Adcock discusses °°" the historical interpretation of ch. 34. 1. E. Mam- 
boury publishes °* a fragmentary text from the site of the temple of Rome and Augustus at Ancyra 
honouring a Roman Emperor, whom J. and L. Robert identify * as Marcus Aurelius or Lucius 
Verus. A. Wilhelm deals *9* with the metrical difficulties raised by the opening verse of a grave- 
epigram of Amasia in Pontus, and A. M. Schneider publishes °° a reliquary-inscription of the sixth 
or seventh century from Sebastea (Sivas), and W. Ruben transcribes 606 in Latin letters twelve 
Greek texts, of which two are votive and the rest sepulchral, from Kirshehir in Cappadocia and its 
environs. 

L. Moretti repeats 59? the text of the long and interesting decree (cf. JHS LXXII 52) from 
Araxa in Lycta, adds a commentary and discusses the date, which, agreeing with A. H. М. Jones 
and answering the eating raised by G. E. Bean, he places ca. 180 B.C., seeing in Moagetes the 
tyrant of Cibyra and Sillyum whose fortunes are recounted by Polybius and Livy. J. and L. Robert 
ievote ®* a long and valuable summary and discussion to the same document, preferring the early 
part of the second century to its later years and claiming that the chief interest of the inscription lies 
not in its date but in the detailed picture it presents of the life of S.W. Asia Minor, especially of the 
frontiers and the highlands, of the organization and activities of the Lycian League and of the local 
tyrants; Moagetes, they point out, figures as tyrant not of Cibyra, but of Bubon. К. Shafer has 
made a close study * of the Lycian numeral system. | 

PaMPHYLIA has proved unusually productive, d Attalia, Perga and Side. A. M. Man- 
sel and A. Akarca риш in Turkish with a full English summary, a report on their work at 
Perga; among its fruits are thirty inscriptions (all save one in Greek) on sarcophagi and a small 
rrave-stele, mostly of the second or ibid centuy A.D., the main interest of which, emphasized 5!! 
b and L. Robert, lies in the various terms used for the grave, formulae of ownership, provision 
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for xopéxewots, and penalties for violation. G. E. Bean publishes *!* an inscription from Perga, in 
which the gvAj ‘Hpaiotou honours Hadrian, and suggests the same provenance fora medallion o£ 
"Smyrna bearing the words pu(Añs) "A&nv&s (L. Robert, Hellenica, VII 196); he also emends ®" 
the reading of an aE ОП from Side (HS XXVIII 19o ff.), recently revised by Wilhelm 
Br Wien, CCXXIV (4) 59 ff.), consisting of a dedication, the words lepê Tlufia and two epigrams. 
Ч. T. Bossert examines *!* the script and language of Side in view of Arrian’s statement (Anab. I 
26. 4) that the city was founded from Cyme in Aeolis, but that the colonists at once adopted a 
foreign tongue; he re-edits the first known bilingual and adds a second, found in 1949, а dedication 
' 6cois Tr&o1 followed by a sculptor's signature. The ciga phical fruits of the excavations carried 

on at Side in 1947 are published *'* provisionally by E. Bosch; of forty-three Greck texts five are 
here re-edited, the rest are new and include some interesting honorary inscriptions (nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 
g-11) and one relating to a forum “® named after the Emperor Arcadius (no. 32). L. Robert 
confirms *!?* by unpublished epigraphical evidence the location of the Pisidian town Parlais at the 
modern Barla, and R. Shafer examines ** the contribution made by Greek inscriptions to the study 
of the Anatolian languages with special reference to Pisidian. S. and R. Werner edit ©” a decree 
of ca. 140 B.C. engraved on a stele of Parian marble found at Karatash in Cilicia (Magarsus-Antio- 
chia), near the mouth of the Pyramus, in which that city honours Tarsus (Avrióyeiac rr pos rx KüBvco). 
| А. E. Raubitschek edits **9 fifteen inscriptions, of which nine are epitaphs, brought to light by H. 
Goldman's excavation at Tarsus; most of these are later than A.D. 350, and the most interesting is 
the e пер (no. 8) of the vicarius of Asia, Musonius, and his staff, killed near Tarsus 1n A.D. 368. 

To T. B. Mitford we owe three important articles on inscriptions of Cyprus. In one of these he 
studies 9?! the ceramic inscriptions from Kafizin, S.E. of Nicosia (cf. JHS LXXII 52), largely aug- 
mented by finds made in 1949, so that we now know some 310 inscribed vessels or utensils dedicated 
on that site to the Nymphs, 23 in syllabic script, 268 in alphabetic and 19 in both. The great 
majority, perhaps all, can be dated between 225 and 217 B.c. In another *** he publishes fifty new 
inscriptions (four of them Марту а the Roman period, copied by him in 1936-39 on various sites, 
especially Salamis, Carpasia, Cerynea, Lapethus, Soli, Paphos, Curium, Amathus and Citium; 
thirty-one of them are now in the Cyprus Museum. Incidentally he re-edits or corrects many 

ublished texts, among them JGR III 952, 961, 99 (pp. 22, 75, 33), SEG VI 8o2 (p. 13), SCE ШІ 
23 ff. nos. 8, 9, 13 (PP- 35, 37 E) and IBM 39 Pon. Bo £). Of the new texts, mostly honorary, 
| votive, building or sepulchral, we may note a fragmentary will from Carpasia (no. 7), first-century 
aqueduct-inscriptions of Cerynea and Soli (nos. 9, 15), of which the latter gives us a new proconsul of 
Cyprus, an ephebic record from Lapethus (no. 12), a dedication to Aphrodite and Antoninus Pius 
from Soli (no. 17), an invocation to Zeus and Aphrodite from Arsinoe (no, 26), a dedication to 
Caligula from Paphos (no. 30), four milestones (nos. 32-34, 46), two honorary inscriptions from 
| Curium (nos. 36, 37)» and a building-inscription dated A.D. 39-40 of unknown provenance (no. 45). 

In a third article,*5 on which J. and L. Robert comment fully,5*** Mitford deals with twenty-two 

new inscriptions, three of them Latin, of the early Christian period, copied on various sites, among 
them one recalling the Jewish community at Salamis (no. 3), a series of texts сао the aqueduct 
of that city (mos. 4, 5), a new fragment of Justinian’s rescript (LBW 2770) from Cythrea (по. 7), апа 
building-records of the walls of Lapethus and a hostelry at Soli (nos. 10, 17); in a series of appen- 
dixes (pp. 165 ff.) Mitford discusses (а) two published inscriptions (SEG VI 841, BCH XX 349 ff.), 
(6) the early Christian inscriptions of Cyprus in general, (c) their letter-forms, and (d) the abbrevia- 
tions and sigla used in them. The discovery near Kouklia of bases bearing dedications in syllabic 
scrip! is reported, In his * Notes on the Eteocypriote Inscriptions ` T. B. Jones gives 9?* revised 
readings of the five major texts ci de in the Cyprian syllabic signs but in a non-Hellenic 
language, and states the results won by their re-examination. 


IX. SYRIA AND THE EAST 


A further welcome instalment of the Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie,™ edited by L. 
Jalabert and R. Mouterde (though Jalabert died in 1943), covers the Amanus region and Antioch 
and comprises 290 inscriptions (nos. 699-988), of which nineteen are Latin and the remainder Greek ; 
one Latin and 83 Greek texts are here first published. The chief sites represented are Alexandria 
(Alexandretta), Rhosus and Antioch, and the most important single inscription is the famous dossier 
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from Rhosus, which is also briefly examined *'* by L. Wenger and : lays an important part in E. 
Schénbauer’s discussion (with special reference to the views ОЕТ аја and de Visscher) of 
double citizenship in the Roman Em ire and its influence on legal development. Some of the 
Antiochene inscriptions are used by G. Haddad in his study ° of Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in the 
Hellenistic Roman Period. H. Seyrig continues to make valuable contributions to Syrian antiquities. 
In one article ** he studies the eras of Antioch, Apamea, Epiphania, Rhosus, Damascus, Berytus, 
Chalcis, Doliche and other cities, mainly on the basis of coms, but with occasional aid from epi- 
graphic evidence (pp. 20 f., 31, 35 fF, 49 £.); in another ©? he deals with a number of inscribed 
weights from Antioch, Seleucia Pieria, Laodicea, Heraclea ad mare and Beroea; in a third ™ he 
publishes a dedication, probably from Damascus, dated A.D. 21 3-4, and thirteen inscriptions (one 
in Latin) from Emesa (nos. 1, a aonda (no. 3), Harran el-awamid in Damascene (no. 4), Pal- 
myra (nos. 5, 6), el “Al (no. 7), Heliopolis (no. 8), Berytus (по. 9) and Sidon (nos. 11-13), including 
dedications [A]ii реуісто "НАотгойғіто (по. 1) and 6:65 'Azisc (no. 2), a memorial erected in A.D. 
214 poveutevT: Uo ёботгеАеџдёроу ойтой kal £y&iknSévm (no. 4), the dedication of a statue of 
?j kupia Néueo:s (no. 6), the epitaph of a veteran of the first legion Парёікў Eeounpi(avy) тӧу 
косцоу &кбтуйса$, & Suci muypais Өе, probably the Parthian Wars of Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla (no. 7), a tomb-epigram (no. 9), and a metrical dedication Ail картгоботӯрі, dated A.D. 
232-3 (no. 13). Elsewhere he assigns 5*3 to a hitherto unattested Demetrias in Phoenicia six coins, 
three of them unpublished, and a leaden weight in the Beyrout Museum (Ml Вет ХХУ 74Е.), 
dated 154—3, of which he gives a revised text; his revision 925 оѓ other Syrian weight-inscriptions and 
notes on some signs and formulae common to numismatics and e igraphy I know only through the 
summary of J. and L. Robert A. Reifenberg publishes @* a о reek amulet from Syria 
Ктр соттпріаѕ кора Merpovas. F. Halkin collects and studies ®7 the Greek inscriptions of 
Phoenicia, Syria, Arabia and Palestine which arc of ha lographical interest, prefacing his account 
by a section on * faux martyrs et inscriptions pseudo-l Negra phuques ', in which he rejects the 
accepted reading or interpretation of many texts, including /G XII (2) 644, SEG VI 73 and VII 
327. R. Mouterde's report on his journey in the territory of Apamea includes 95 à number of 
epitaphs and lintel-inscriptions, pagan and Christian, chiefly of the second or third century A.D., a 
bilingual bath-inscription (p. 23) and a fragment of an Imperial edict of the fifth or sixth century 
(pp. 28 F). G. M. A. Hanfmann studies 939 three inscribed mosaics of Apamea depicting Socrates 
and six of his disciples, which he assigns tentatively to A.D, 350-375 and regards as valuable evidence 
lor Syrian culture in the fourth century, proving the continued popularity of Socrates among the 
educated pagans of that period. 

Among the inscriptions of PALMYRA published by Z. Ben Hayyim is one Greek text,**° M. Rodin- 
son edits **! a Latin, Greek and Palmyrene trilingual dated А.р. 52, and in an article 5** on the 
deity Genneas by H. Seyrig and J. OPER special attention is paid to a stele from a rustic shrine at 
Khirbet-Semrin in Palmyrene (4A 1935, 27) bearing the name [K&]oTwp and to one in the Louvre 
dedicated 6 levvéa tatpaw. The tenth fascicule of the Inventaire des inscriptions de Palmyre,* à 
edited by J. Starcky, contains 146 inscriptions, 103 of which were unpublished, found in the Agora of 
Palmyra; an introduction (pp. 3 ff.) deals with the thirty-eight dated inscriptions ranging from 
A-D. 30-1 to 218, and the annotated texts comprise 69 Greck, 32 Palmyrene, 37 Greck-Palmyrene 
bilinguals, and eight Latin or Latin-Palmyrene documents. J. Johnson illustrates and explains 844 
two horoscopes from Dura-Europus, one of which is dated July, A.D. 176. | 

An article of A. Poidebard and R. Mouterde on St. Sergius contains *!5 a collection of inscrip- 
tions from Sergiopolis (Resafa) and elsewhere relative to his cult. T. Lauffray’s account ®** of the 
fora and monuments of Berytus includes, in addition to Latin inscriptions, a new edition by Mouterde 
of the fragmentary Byzantine fiscal tariff (pp. 78 ff.; of 31f.), and H. Seyrig discusses *47 the 
masons’ marks on the stones of a portico at Beyrout. A sculptor's signature has come to light 55$ ar 
Heliopolis (Baalbek), and J. Sauvaget's article on the ancient plan of Damascus studies #® a date- 
formula engraved on a column of the eastern portico of the temple of Zeus, 

F. Halkin collects 55! and comments on the inscriptions of PALESTINE which name saints, 
including those most recently edited in SEG VIII 1, 119, 18 » 192, 199, 2281, 315. J. H. Iliffe 
publishes **! a Byzantine gold pectoral from Palestine and M. Schwabe's numerous contributions to 
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Palestinian epigraphy include a metrical epitaph,*™* perhaps from Caesarea, of a freedman, once 
slave Té&v PaoiArjoov, either Emperors or Herods, which the editor dates ca. A.D. 150 or a little earlier, 
the sarcophagus-inscription **' of a rabbi from Nave, and a Greek inscription ®* from Ubaidiye in 
Upper Galilee. J. Irmscher returns ** to the problem of the famous S:éteypa Kaicapos from 
Nazareth (SEG VIII 13), maintaining its genuineness, dating it between A.D. 50 and 100, and 
regarding Sebaste in Samaria as its probable provenance. A. M. Schneider's account *°* of Roman 
and Byzantine buildings on Gerazim includes a stamped tile and several inscriptions, mostly frag- 
mentary, among them an epitaph of A.D. 605-6 and a stone inscribed Alĝos &x ToU &yrjou Koia 
i.e. Calvary. Three inscriptions from the synagogue at Caesarea are examined and restored "5? by 
M. Schwabe, who also publishes a Jewish epitaph ** and the BoUpyos inscription 5*5 from the same 
site. 

P. B. Bagatti’s * J] Museo della Flagellazione in Gerusalemme (Jerusalem, 1941), which includes a 
number of amulets, rings, stamps and Rhodian amphora-handles, 1 know only through a review **? 
by H. Seyrig. C. N. Johns publishes **' à Christian fragment from the citadel of Jerusalem, 5. 
Zeitlin comments *5* on E. Bickerman's article on the * warning-inscription ' of the Temple, and the 
ossuary-inscriptions from Talpiot (cf. JHS LXXI 54), acclaimed in some quarters as the earliest 
epigraphical records of Christianity, are discussed by Bagatti *9 and by H. L. Jansen,55* who reject 
the Christian interpretation given to three of them by Sukentk and O. Moe. M. Schwabe com- 
ments 555 on two other ossuary-inscriptions from Jerusalem, M. Avi-Yonah reports *** on excava- 
tions at Sheikh Bader, a western suburb of Jerusalem, where an invocation addressed K(upije 6 
O(ró)s ToU &ylou ls[copyi]ou has come to ight. Interesting discoveries of Christian graffiti have 
been made *** in a grotto at Bethany, dating from the fourth to the sixth century, one of which 
refers to the raising of Lazarus. The excavations at Khirbet en-Nitla near Jericho, described ** 
by J. L. Kelso, have revealed enigmatic mosaic-inscriptions in Christian places of worship, and A. 
| Alt proposes ®" to identify Borelia, named in a late epitaph from the Choziba Monastery near 
Jericho, with the village of Burér, 8 km. E.N.E. of Gaza, named in literature as Boupipév. М. 
Glueck's explorations in Eastern Palestine have resulted 57? in the discovery of Greek inscriptions on 

various sites, but their texts are not yet published. A. Wilhelm offers f" a solution of a metrical 
| problem raised by an epitaph (Kaibel, Epigr. 440) from Namara in Batanaca, O. Fiebiger studies 97? 
anew the names 'Eputvápios and Гоббс found in an inscription of A.D. 208 in the Southern Hauran 
(PUAES III 223), and M. Dunand publishes *** sixty-four new inscriptions from various sites in 
Djebel Druze and Hauran, mostly Christian epitaphs and building-records, including a Christian 
HÊ of the apotropaic formula ‘O tot Atos тгаїс калЛімкос "НракА?с̧ ёудббе католкеї - ртбёу 
eloites кокбу (cf. SEG VII 812); two of them (nos. 314: 338), as well as two earlier members 
of the series (nos. 256, 289), are corrected *** by A. Alt... F. V. Winnett Epor 9575 the discovery in 
М.Е. Transjordan of 700 Safaitic, 100 Kufic and seven Greek texts, which still await publication. 
|]. H. IHliffe describes *** a gnostic gem found in a Roman tomb at Philadelphia ('Amman), J. Saller #77 
ап eighth-century Christian inscription from Quweisme, and P. Benoit **5 an epitaph from es- 
Semakiych in the same district. | 
OFf seven Hellenistic inscriptions found in Armavir (Armenia) I know only the account 879 
pres by JT and L. Robert. F. Altheim studies, mainly from the linguistic standpoint, the bi- 
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ingual epitaph of Serapitis from Mcheta in A (cf. HS LXV 98, LXVII 126), and R. Ghirsh- 
man reports ™! the discovery of Rhodian and Thasian amphora-handles at Susa. A. G. Roos 
makes two contributions to the study of the mpócrayyax of Antiochus IIT, dated 193 B.c., of which a 
new and complete copy has come to light at Laodicea (Nehavend) in Iran (cf. "HS LXXII 54); 
the first,55* based on Clurrinones edition of the document, deals with its historical significance, while 
the second ® takes into account Robert's edition, but maintains his view that a line was omitted 
nd that we must restore Tórrous | (Лаобікт ù &uyórnp fuot kail tis @5ғАфӯс Васілісотусу | Ласбікт 
rather than, with Robert, tétrous | AcoSixn{s}. A. Aymard also deals *5* in detail, on the basis of 
Robert's text, with the historical situation revealed in the edict, especially Antiochus’ repudiation of 
his wife Laodice in 193 or 192, the death of the younger Antiochus, and the delay in the recognition 
' of Seleucus and his association with the king, and stresses the length of the interval between the issue 
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of the edict and its publication at Nehavend and Dodurga. Robert gives 555 critical summaries of 
Roos’ earlier article and that of Aymard, and elsewhere adds ™* a new fragment to the honorary 
inscription from Laodicea for Menedemus tév él tév &vo carpomaw (Hellenica, VII 22 ff.), 
completing the first line and adding two letters to the second; it was Menedemus who communi- 
cated to Laodicea the royal mpóaroyua, and the two inscriptions must therefore be roughly con- 
temporaneous. 


A. NORTH AFRICA 


„The Egyptian and Nubian sections of this survey, compiled by P. M. Fraser, are published in 
JEA XXXV II rı5 f. Fraser also publishes °" an interesting, but unhappily mutilated inscription 
now in the Museum of CYRENE, opening with a letter of Hadrian to Cyrene, dated 134—5, which 
mentions the арха» ToU TlaveAAnviou and the proconsul (Salvius) Carus, followed by excerpts from 
rescripts and edicts embodying the provisions made by the Emperor for the restoration of prosperity 
to the city at the close of his reign. J. H. Oliver comments *** on this document, especially on Il. 2-12, 
draws up a list of names to be added to that of known Panhellenes, and deals with the publication of 
their official records at Athens; several points in Oliver's interpretation are questioned 9 by C. B. 
Welles, To Fraser's article S. Applebaum adds *"? a valuable appendix on Hadrian's work of 
resuscitation at Cyrene, attested by nine previously known inscriptions (five Greek, two bilingual and 
two Latin) and five ([our Latin and one bilingual) here first published, as well as by two Greek 
fragments from Ptolemais mentioned below. A. N. Sherwin-White examines ®! the SC Cal- 
visianum (SEG IX 8. 83 ff.) in the course of an inquiry into the penalty imposed by the law de rebus 
repetundis, and the dossier of which this SC forms part (tbid. 8) affords valuable material for E. Schön- 
bauer’s article on double citizenship in the Roman Empire (above, p. 60). S. Ferri discusses ** 
a puzzling phrase in the * Decretals" (ibid. 72. 120 £.), supporting the restoration ê ё[<]сса against 
оса and believing that a ritual death is in question. E. Weiss’ essay ‘ Zur Stadtrechts- 
geschichte von. Kyrene ’ * I know only through a review.9! S, Applebaum publishes ®5 two 
fragments from Ptolemais (Tolmeta), which may relate to Hadrian's policy with regard to the 
Cyrenean gymnasia; one gives Hadrian's titles and refers to the "АкабтиЕ [<], the other mentions 
an “AxaSijpapyos and a gymnasium or gymnasiarch, J. and G. Roux examine 9*9 two decrees of 
the qoAiteupe "louSaicw at Berenice (Bengazi), dating from the first century B.c. or a.p., one 
(C/G 5361), now at Toulouse, honouring a Roman, the other (CIG 5362), now at Carpentras, in 
honour of a Jew who had adorned an dygiféertpov. 

M. Guarducci publishes 7 the epitaph, found at Leptis Magna, of a Cnosian who had lived 
for twenty-five years év Traccogín, and J. Ward Perkins’ article on Tripolitania and the marble- 
trade records * many masons' marks on capitals and column-bases of Pentelic marble in the 
Scveran forum at the same site, su porting the conclusion that * the whole vast programme of marble 
working was іп the hands of Greek-speaking craftsmen’. J. Ferron studies ® three Greek e itaphs 
(one with a Hebrew addition) of Jews buried at Carthage, and C. Picard draws attention 7 afresh 
(c. JHS LXVII 127) to the Rhodian amphoras found in a tomb near Cirta omnie 2 
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NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM CAUNUS 
(Continued from JHS LXXIII, 10-35, here quoted as Part I) 


20. Two joining fragments of a stele found north of the harbour just inside the city wall. Combined height 0-16 m., 
combined width 0-22 m., thickness 0-05 m. The letters, cut between ruled lines, are of consistent height in cach line, 
but vary from line to line between 10 and 14 mm. A small piece of the right edge is preserved in ll. 1-2; all other 
sides broken. Photograph Fig. 35. 


[ = = ож ош шош шош ]AIGNA[5 OT 6] = il 
[------ E jûpeêî &rravra Tov Ù- 
[15 ? - - - AayB ]Javópevov Ixêûv o[.] 
[------- гроз тобто &vnk[ov]- - 

5 [т ----- Aayp Javérco TÓ бубо[ оь u£]- 
[pos ? - - - - -]s &pyvpiou T[5 or 6] 
[- - - - - - то] вау о[1] &yo[pavóuo:] 
[------- |xpwét[ cooav - - -] 





Fira. 35.—Ixscrrprion No. 20, 


A к t fin. Apparently MI, perhaps EM. L. 2 init. The fork of the upsilon is Just visible. L. 6 
nn. 1 ог П. 

Too little remains to permit a reconstruction, but we have evidently a fragment of a regulation 
concerning catches of fish. (I take it that 05 іп 1. 3 is collective.) There can be little doubt 
that we have here evidence of a dalyan at Caunus in antiquity as to-day. (See Part I, p. r4 n. 15.) 
The fish are principally of two kinds, kefal and levrek, both excellent eating; in the summer and 
winter respectively they go up from the sea to the lake to spawn, and returning some two months 
later are caught in huge quantities. Wherever exactly the bed of the river may have lain in ancient 
times, there is no reason to suppose that the habits of the fish were any different then. For ancient 
fisheries in Asia Minor see Broughton, Economic Survey IV, 566, 799. 

Ihe date of the inscription I should suppose to be first century s.c. 

21. Among the ruins close to M (see Part I, Fig. 3), now in the house of Ali Demir at Candir, upper part of a 
stele with simple moulding at the top, o-47 m. high, 0-30 m. in average width, 0:12 m. thick. Letters 13-16 mm. high, 
omicron generally small. Squeeze Fig. 36. 

Eri iep&os EUvópou 
TOU Aecovibou 
Mrvóbopos 2cxcIKAEOUS 
"Iuppios 
&roc Tails els l'püveiov 
&vTjveykev xprjguóv. 
бус Truxnr © Sijpos 6 Kauvicov 
ётгерсотба tives бебу 
Ааскоџёуои атой кортго[|] 


сп 
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10 — KaÀol kal óvrjoigópor yívorvro. 
Geos Eyonoey 
тшст Лтутойс DoiBov 
kal Ziva matpõtov 
биш KAEOS Geopols A[- -] 
15 vac. dpaplawere [- - -] 


= ш ш ы ш ш ш шо шы 





Fic. 36.—Isscarrioxn No, 21. 


For the demotic "luBeios and for the dating by a priest see Part I, No. 5. Inl. 10 the grammar 
of yivoiwro is questionable, but the reading seems beyond doubt. 

This is the first recorded response! of Gryneian Apollo. For the functioning of the oracle 
(as distinct from the temple) of Apollo at Gryneum there is in fact remarkably little evidence. 
Strabo XIII, 622 speaks of a pavteiov &pyaiov, which tells us nothing of his own time ; otherwise 
we have only Apollo's command to Aeneas to go to Italy, and the remark in Philostratus that at 
Some unspecified time the Apolline oracles at Gryncum and elsewhere were eclipsed by the 
рүшү of Orpheus? On this evident: Buresch * doubted that the oracle continued to function 
1n later times. The present inscription is therefore welcome evidence that it was in activity at least 
during the Hellenistic period. E s 

The incompleteness of the god's response is to be regretted; it seems not to have been free 
from a certain oracular obscurity. The Caunians ask what gods they shall propitiate to obtain 
fruitful harvests: even their notoriously fertile country was liable to bad seasons. he reply begins 
straightforwardly enough: honour Apollo and Zeus; but the reference in |. 14 to glory and fetters 
bears on the face of it no relation to the question asked, It seems certain that ёраріскете їп 1 1 5 
must begin a new sentence," so that a single word after Seopois, presumably a verb, must complete 





з Аран from that given to Aeneas; seen, " * épapiarre [yàp 54] or the like. For до ir LR 
н Virg. Ае, IV, 345; Philostr. 4p. Tyan, IV, 14. L5* s.v. "Е Фриз 
* Klaras, 70 ff., quoted in RE s.v. * Gryncion '.. Non vidi. 
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the sense. Within these narrow limits no great variety of interpretation scems possible. Should we 
suppose that Apollo takes xaptroi figuratively, and promises that glory will take the place of 
servitude? The verb might then conceivably be 5 arro].^ But how are we to conceive the 
situation? * Servitude' is suggestive of subjection to Rhodes, always intensely unpopular at 
Caunus; but the language of ll. 1-7 seems clearly to imply that Caunus was independent at the 
time. Interpretation along these lines requires very special circumstances not easy to imagine. 
Alternatively, we might supply a verb in the past tense: ‘by honouring Apollo and Zeus you 
escaped from servitude to are, for you are pleasing to them '—therefore continue to honour them, 
or the like, But I cannot find a verb to meet the case. I feel that a solution ought not to be 
unattainable, but must leave its discovery to the ingenuity of others. 

The expression ArroUs olov is evidently adapted to the source of the inquiry; for the cult 
of Leto at and near Caunus see Part I, No. 13. The inscription dates, to judge by the style of the 
script, from before rather than after the period of Rhodian domination in the first century B.c.* 


22. Near the village of Okcular, about an hour and a half from Dalyan, among a number of ancient stones in 
Ismail Sahin's maize-ficld, a block 0-95 m. high (but broken at the bottom), 0-43 m. wide, 048 m. thick. The writin 
seems originally to have covered the entire block (so far as preserved), but is completely worn away at the bottom and 
largely so on the right. ‘The block is not a stele, but apparently formed ра of a building. Various ruins, including 
are and tombs, are reported in the vicinity; see also Nos. 53 and 54 below. Letters 8 mm. high. Squeeze 

[£]Bo&sv Eó£iwé[co]v [тў euvóSo 7-. &rmrabr) ка]- 

Ags Exov &criv п[р]оуо[ ау Е[ктЕУЙ ? troteicGen | 

iva al mrpoyov[ik]ed. [m5]vo8or ki 8[uaios puA&c]- 

ctovTot, of Te tnrapyovtTes P[copol tis Geouans ? ] 
5 émioxeviis тухоюлу, [ка © Ну? -с. 9-то - ке]- 

Aupós &vrrnprjira, TX TE [- -- - - - - &y]- 

РаЛАбрера фута els Tóv [- - - - - - - -] 

vov TóTroV GiaguAccontat, тбз[у pev Boopdov] 

Thy Emioxeuny Kal Thy E[péeAciav yeveo]- 

10 Öm 61x ToU lepokrjpukos, To[U &vaAcparos] 
бобёутоѕ пто тӧу бікастёу" [kal imed] 
ёттІтЕАёсті, стефоубоот оа[01тоу [2 Tii ouvė]- 
бох BxAAoU oTepaven evoeBeiags E[vekev:] 

ToU 5E kaAuBoU Tijv émpéAgialy| Kali] o[teyvo ?]- 

15 moiav yiverða Sic Gv. Bike Tw, wali] &[ . . . eos] 
GigpuAGEavTas exrróv [er]egav[co]B[fjven &v Tfj] 
сууббом ӨсАЛой стераусо[1] ётџеле а [ё0]- 
кєз” THs SE puTeias, TOV puT[E]UoavTa é[tri]- 
Kapma фита рту Абссоус ту трбзу кой Б[к]- 

20 фУлабаута tp" Ётп [1] уте стефоуо[0]с0[оа,] 
тгорғАббутоу тбу тгёуте ёту, iT" &АЛа Ern] 
[wlevte kat” éviauTov év tots К[а]т[осторіол<] 
[8]aAAoU otepaven ErmpeAs| ics Evexev. рас.] 
[т]ої$ re BouAopuévois qiAoBoEe[Tv kai ouvav]- 

25 быу ту корпу бтархам Tima тб [и ыёу yàp £]- 
псууяАсаыёусл итү #Асттоу ж А” [їлтёрЕ&] 

стёрауоѕ 51& Piou Kat’ éviavTov [fy Tois Ka]- 
таотторїо° тён бё énlay]yeltAapevear ий &|- 
Aaggov 4¢ у’ inrdpye от[ёфауоу біб Biou GaA]- 
30  ÀoU Kal Taiviaw биоВеЕмекхи [хрусйу? ка]- 
т" ёлаџтӧу ёру тої Karaom[o]pio[1s &ivol]- 
аѕ каї фіЛобобіасѕ [ёрекву" тён 52 ётаууғАс]- 
рёрои рӯ #\осооу ж р", 1 [- - - - - -] 
[&] юм 4¢ р’, лтархем отЕ[ф]@[уожлу боАЛоб] 
35 стербуол баё уёуоис [кат’ ёломтӧу ёу те] 
тої Катаотгоріо1с «od [1]ois [- 5 or 6 - eio] 
&perfjs Évekev каї е0уо[ісѕ коі фіАобо ос] 





Û For Biyo intransitive, “succeed to', see L5*s.v., though . * Note also the addition of iota adscript even to the аа 
nothing is quoted exactly like the present case, indicative—though the same feature occurs also in No. 26, q.v. 
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[т] бё ЁётссуунАсшёусо[1 рӯ ассои w o À 51]- 
[5]®ут1 кетт& БїхӨтїктүө [їлт&руку стерфФ@уоз]- 

40 gw Xpucó areg&vo [Sià уёрои кет" ёло]- 
Tov Ev Te Tols Kataotropiois [kal toils - 3 or 4 -] 
[. .Jotelors edioeBelas Ev[eKev Kal dpetijs Kai] 
[eU]voias Kel qiAoBoElas, Bi[BocScn бг ойт] 
[ка]! бшорісу тёу # ті тоу Вору еі дџоџё]- 

45  [voow?]> тӧн 82 ётоуу[:ЈА[арёро ў бадашро un] 


[^ac ]oov е 9' [Um]áfe]x[e]w [- - - - - - ] 
: ix ws а ud dd rs ] 


L.1. The name of the УШаре (корту, |. 25) is very illegible. No demotic resembling Eveiwevs 
occurs in any Caunian inscription yet discovered. ] 

L. 5. € restoration is hardly doubtful. Aristotle EN 1160 a, speaking of koivcovíca in general 
and alluding, among others, to demesmen, couples Gucio and oWvoSot: Өџаісс те тгогойутес Kai 
tepl TaUras cuvóSous. "The whole section is indeed a commentary on the present passage. 
These ‘ gatherings ’ for religious and recreational purposes are, of course, to be distinguished from 
й счуобос (П. 12-19, 16-17), 1Һе village ‘assembly’. _ | 

І. 4. B[cyoi] is restored on the strength of the allusion to sacrifices in l. 3 and the fact that 
the official concerned with their repair is the hieroceryx. In the first part of the decree, ending 
at l. 25, three tasks are providen for: (1) repair of existing altars, dealt with in Il, 8-13; (2) upkee 
of a certain KaAuBés, dealt with in 1l. 14-17; (3) maintenance of a certain plantation, dealt wit 
in Il. 18-23. The remainder, Il. 24-47, is a list of rewards to future donors of money, graded 
according to the amount subscribed. 

L. 7. [&]BeAAóusva, * planted ^: JG XII. 7. 62. : 
| |. 10-11. Neither hieroceryx nor dicastac appear to occur elsewhere in village organisations.? 
The former causes no surprise, but the duties assigned to the dicastae appear at first sight rather 
peculiar. They are, first (if l. 10 is correctly restored) the care of the communal treasury, and 
second (Il. 14-15) the repair of the KwAuBós. These are strange duties for judges '; but evidently 
the dicastae here are parallel, both in function and in name, to the brabeutae known in other 
villages of Asia Minor. | 

L. 14. The restoration c[veyvo]rroiíav is, of course, doubtful, but I can find nothing more 

robable: the initial sigma is reasonably certain. oteyvorroica, where it occurs,” denotes the 
uilding of barracks or hutments; here it would mean ‘ roofing * or ‘ rendering watertight *. | 

What the xaAuBós may be is not very clear; the ordinary sense of the word, * hut, cabin ', is 
hardly satisfactory here. A ‘sacred KaAUBn ” is known from a village inscription in Palestine 
(CIG 4591): тб кобу THs KGur|s Kal TOU GeoU Thv lepdv KaAUBny Acreicey Bix KTA. There is 
no indication as to what this was. The present kaAuBós may have been lepos also, but there seems 


no particular reason for su рова SINE $30. 

L. 17. For gúvoðoş of 1€ vili gc assembly see Magie, Roman Rule, 1027. 

L. 18. тў фит ос is ct n in construction to Tév piv Boucv and ToU 52 KaAuBoüU above, 
but remains without grammatical government. I understand that anyone who plants at least 
three fruit-trees and maintains them in healthy condition for five years, shall thercafter for a further 
five years receive annually an olive-crown at the festival of the Katasporia. No festival of this 
name appears to occur elsewhere; but the word explains itself. | 

L.24. The second part of the decree is not specifically related to the first part, but is a general 
appeal for subscriptions to the communal funds. It forcibl Allustrates the emptiness of honorific 
terms even at this date: 19 not only a man's rewards, but his virtues also, increase in direct ratio 
to the magnitude of his subscription. 

L. 26. "The sign for drachmae is, so far as I know, unique. | 

L. 3o. &wBeXsiav, * of the weight of two obols ', probably of gold. 

Ll. 33-4. Of the eta only the left upright is visible; the xi in 1. 34 15 reasonably clear. 
Apparently an alternative gift of goods or property worth roo drachmae is acceptable, It is 
evidently aoe aged that cask to the value of roo drachmae or more may not be ا‎ available ; 
so in the case of the larger sums below a testamentary bequest is a permitted alternative. 

Ll. 36, 42. The name of the second festival is apparently irrecoverable. A harvest-festival 
would be appropriate, but no likely restoration suggests itself to me, 

L. 44. The restoration is tentative. The readin: Sipoipiav is not doubtful. 


® Re. Arch. IO ш » cf. Г. „Р | ше | 
бараты . a Rey. Corr. no. 51 ; ste Welles! note on A E 158 = Welles 
res iribuende: communi pecunia curabant’ [n * Second century B.C., as I should jude, 
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23. In the ruin-field behind M, a large base badly damaged: the inscribed face is concave. The inscription is 
complete at top and bottom. Letters 18 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 37. 


[ò 5rjuos ó Keuvicov £]moiw[el kal oTegavoi] 
[хрос стерё]ро, тиб [52 каї іку халкӣ, Га1]- 
[ov Zxpip]ooviov l'aiou viov [Koupiave 81x] 
[Tas] yeyevnnévas [evepyecias trd кр! 
5 [plevíou l'atíou vied Ko[upievog гас. 2 |] 
TOU татроз стой. 





Fro. 37.—Isscurrtion No. 23. 


24. Lying beside No. 23, a similar base with concave face, broken on all sides. The inscription is complete at 
top and bottom, Letters 18-20 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 38. 

[б бпнос à] Kauvicov Eronvei [kal aTépavoi] 
[xpucó aTe]p&vo, Tiu& 5e kal elkó[vi xoi, -] 
[- -]v l'aíou Meppiou Guy[atépa, yuvaika] 
[9€ l'aio]u X[x]piBcoviou l'aíou v[ioU Koupícovos, биг] 

5 [Ta]s yeyevnuévas evep[yecias inrd Expi]- 
[Beojviou Patou vied tot [knSectot? atriis.] 





Fic, 38.—IxscgirTION No. 24. 


Nos. 23 and 24 evidently formed a pair. The Scribonii Curiones who may come in question 
are: (1) C. Scribonius C. f. Curio, consul in 79 B.c., proconsul of Macedonia in 78-74. His wife 
was daughter of L. Memmius. (2) C. Scribonius C. f. Curio, quaestor of Asia in 55-54 B.c. His 
wife's name was Fulvia, at least after 52 B.c. (3) C. (?) Scribonius C. f. Curio, son of (2), killed 
while still a young man after Actium by Octavian, as a partisan of Antony.” 

_ It appears highly likely that the Scribonius C. f. whose services are mentioned in the present 
inscriptions is the quaestor of Asia, (2); the honorand of No. 23 will then be his son, (3). 
Ihe daughter of C. Memmius honoured in No. 24 is probably the wife of (3), honoured together 
with her husband for her father-in-law's services; alternatively, she may possibly be his mother, 








"In dealing with these and the following inscriptions | Roman prosopography of Profesor R. Syme, 
am indebted to the friendly help and unrivalled knowledge of 
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an earlier wife of the quaestor of Asia. The C. Memmius in question may well be the consul suffectus 
of 34 B.C. or the tribunus plebis of 54 B.c. (if these are not one and the same man). | 


25. On the path close to M, a badly damaged block measuring at least 0:67 m. in height, 0:52 m. in thickness, 
and at least 0:70 m. in width. ‘The inscription is apparently complete at top and bottom, worn away at both sides; 
but l. 5 is complete on the left. Letters 23-25 mm. igh, Squeeze Fig. 39. 

[5 5rj]]uos [6 Kauvicov £relumosv ?] 

[. . .Jov MeryouA[viov tod Seivos] 

[у]6у Фа < Маж|- -, "Роротоу] 

[xjai Kauiov, &vBpa [é&yatóv óvra? £v] 

5 Taş Tî mróAecos xpe[lous коі ~ -] 

[-..]éusvov vacat [dpetiis Evexa: xod] 

euvoias tig [Eycov els oxrróv] 
GrecreAl ef] 


1 Deo - 
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Ро. 390.—Їхїсиепом №0. 25. 


Mery oUA| viov in |. 2 is hardly doubtful. It is interesting to find this old Praenestine name 
here, A certain M. Magulnius M. f. occurs at Delos about 100 в.с. (CIL HL, 7213), and may have 
had a hand in the transmission of the nomen to the mainland of Asia. The cognomen New - - is 
evidently Greek. | 


LL 5-6. ? [фїАота!|итүит]%шєүо. 


26, Beside the path a short distance east of M, a statue-base partially buried in the ground; width o-48 m., thickness 
034 m., height at least o*70 m. On top, two footholes o-12 m. long. Letters 16 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 40. 


5 5йрос ó Kauvicv &та[шЕТ] 
коі стерсусї А0Аоу 'Agp[óni]- 
ov Acuxioy џїбу тоу &5Е[Афоу] 
tov Aeuxiou "Agpaviou [Asu]- 
5 Kilov viet той ёстой п[&тро]- 
уос уриа стербуо |і, те]- 
u&r B£ xcd ком yer, [à] 
Tás yEytvrjufvas eüepys- 
días els &xróv tnd Acuxio[u] 
о иЇой той @бғАфой а[0т]од. 





L. Afranius L. f., for whose services his brother Aulus is here honoured, is mentioned in an 


inscription of Magnesia (/. v. Magn. no. 143); he is probably son of the rompeian partisan L. 


Afranius A. f., consul in 61 E.c. The honours dec to the younger brother date. n | | 
the last quarter of the century, with which date the spellings Aetxios and Kao leen eee 
consistent. 2 La 


The phrasing in Il. 9-10 appears faulty. Either a second Aeuxiou is omitted by haplography: 
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or more probably viod is added in error by a reminiscence of Il. 3-5. There is no room at the end 
of L g even for the improbable abbreviation A. 








Fic. 40.—Isscrrrtion No. 26. 

27. Jwt above the path near M is a massive statue-base o-g4 m. high, 1:78 m. wide, o-BB m. thick, apparently tn 
sity; on op ara three pairs of footholes, The inscription is indifferently well cut and a good deal worn. Letters 
20-24 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 41. 

ӧ 8йџо à Kauvicv 

Erraüvel каї стефоуої 

хрос стербуо, тар |& 

Gi kal кому yoAKTL, 

5 Г@оу Поуфюм ГЕрЕУОУ 
Têv tavroU TrüTpowa 
Kal evepyeTny. 





Fic. 41.—Isscarpnox No. 27. 


Several C. Fufii Gemini are known (Pros. /mp. Rom.* nos. 509-511), the most familiar being the 
| consul of A.p. 29. None of them is elsewhere mentioned in connexion with the East.™ 
Since the base originally carried three statues, 1t was evidently re-used for Fufius’ benefit; the 
general appearance of the inscription, which 15 cut very shallow, is suggestive of an erasure. For 
the re-use of statue-bases at Caunus see below p. 109 n. 6r. 
28. In the woods just above M, a statue-base 0:65 m. high, 0-72 m. wide, 0:67 m. thick; two footholes on top. 
Letters 29-31 mm. high in l. 1, decreasing to 17-18 mm. in 1.6. Squeeze Fig. 42. 
6 бїїнос ó Kauvícv Erratvei 
Kcd cTEQavoi ypucEo! OTEQOVCOOI, 








u Topor is certainly Fufius, not Pupius, The same form hand, JGR IV, 105 and 1077 have Dougic. 
occurs in a late epitaph in the Smyrna museum. On the other 


TeIpa S€ Kal elkovi yoAKi, 
Acutiav AGAou Suyatépa, 
5  ywuvaika 5é llomAiou TIerpcoviou 
TÓ TrÉuT TOV будутетоц. 


eS a = гу гі. Й d" ü £d " ME. 
ЖЕЛКЕ Ту ДАКЕ НГ, 


€ uw 
T 





Fic. 42.—IsscmiPTION No, 2P, 


P. Petronius P. f., consul suffectus in A.D. 10, proconsul of Asia for six- ‘ears, probably from 29 to 
35.? His wife Plautia is mentioned in CIL V 1, 6866: Sempronia О. 1. Chresia et Hymenaeus Plautiae 
P. Petroni, She was presumably a daughter of A, Plautius, consul suffectus in 1 B.c., and so sister of 
the A. Plautius who served as Claudius legatus in Britain. The close connexion of these two families 
is already well known. 

29. In a field across the path from M, a base with concave face, 0:98 m. wide, 0-58 m. thick, the lower part buried 
in the ground, the upper part broken away. Letters 30 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 43. 


x 


[- - - - - - -мтйу 

&bEAgrnv “lovAlou Kou- 

абратоу tot бїкспобд- 

TOu Kauvicw f ВоулАт\ 
kal ó 5r]pos. 





Fic. 43.—Inscaurrion No. 29. 


C. Antius A. Julius A. f. Quadratus, twice legatus to the proconsul of Asia, consul suffectus A.D. 93, 
consul ordinarius A.D. 105, proconsul of Asia ca. A.D. 106, is frequently mentioned in inscriptións 1* 
His sister's name, so far as I am aware, is not known. T 

The term SikmoBóTnc has been examined recently by J. A. O. Larsen in Class. Phil. 48, 3 
(1943), 188-9. Apart from exceptional or obscure cases, the word appears to have two main uses: 
(1) to translate the Latin juridicus ; (2) as an informal title applied to governors of provinces, Of 
the latter usage Larsen observes that epigraphic examples seem confined to Lycia, and that the fact 
that in Lycia-Pamphylia the duties of the governor were no doubt primarily judicial, coupled with 
the high regard in which the Lycians held an honest judge, рон their practice of describing the 
governor less formally as бїкотоббтп$. He notes further that the title Is used principally on 
monuments to members of the governor's family rather than to the governor himself. The present 














™ Waddington, Faster, 695, по. 76, RE sv. * Petronius " 14 Waddington Fastes no. 114, RE sv. * Antius " 
no. 24, Pros. Imp. Rem, III, 26, по. 198. IGR IV, 275, 277. 173-08. 
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inscription conforms satisfactorily to these observations, except that the usage is now extended from 
Lycia to the neighbouring part of the province of Asia." Р 

байаны ч а пиш ie m siu, OBG m. high, o-56 m. in diameter; two 
û Bnuos ó Kauvicov movel 

Kal oTepavol ypvod ote- 

maven, Tapa Se Kai elkovi 

xcAxfji, Koivrov Kaoxéxuov 

Koivrou vlóv l'égeiwwov 

gUEpyETr]v Kel gurTjpa 

Kol TrüTptova уғуоубта 

тїйє Tóc uó. 





EI 





Fic. 44.—Inscanetion No, 30. 


The man in question seems to be quite unknown. The script (a i | 
— А33 l RAN 2 S : 4] | п. | i (ap. rt fi mt | | 
“is strikingly similar to that of No. 28, and a similar date appears likely’ rom the form of alpha) 


31. In the woods behind M, a rectangular base 0:67 m. high, o- 2 kri ion INE 
Letters 25 mm. high, decreasing to 19 mm. at the etu aus A г eb ide, 0-57 m. thick, damaged at the top. 





Fio. 45.—IsscmirTION No, 4t. 


[5 ӧйџос̧ ӧ Коџуісм] 
[étrcavel Kal oTepavol] 
[Хрос® отер]буо, теё 5] 
[каї ғїкӧу |: холк, МАРТИ -] 
5 [.....]KIOY тоу ёстой 


9 "The expresson SunoSerioarra thy lrapydav at Pergamum UGR IV, 400, 401) may also be noted, 
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[80 ]Еруётпу ксй ссотйра 
Kol WeTpava yeyoveTa 
Sick Tpoyoveav Kal THs 
TjugTÉpas TrÓAECOS. 

I cannot recover the man’s name. Not more than five letters are missing in |. 5, and hardly 
more than one or two at the end of l. 4, unless this line was considerably*longer than the others. 
It seems impossible to restore more than two words, a name and a patronymic; for the date of the 
inscription (note yaAxfjt, £xrroU) this is surprising, as the name must presumably be Roman. The 
man 1s рлеу called by his cognomen only (Maptivov or the like); the abbreviation M(&pkov) 
is very unlikely, The first preserved letter in l. 5 may be iota or upsilon. 

кої тїї Tjuerépas TróAecs. Presumably to be coupled with &croo. 

32. In a feld across the path from M, a block ogg m. wide, partly buried in the ground. The preserved part of 
the inscription begins close to the top edge. Squeeze. / 
ION 6 Bijpos à Kauvico[v Tóv] 
éauroU cexríjpa xal eU[sp ]- 
yérnv vacat 


33- Buried in the path near M, a large but badly damaged block, inscribed in letters 21-26 mm. high. Squeeze. 


[ә &ñuos ó Kauviov otepavol | 

[Tòv Seiva, eùepyérn |v kai 

[rérpeova. yeyovór]a тй$ 

[rróAecos fjv, x puss otepdves, 
5 Tüg[& 5E xod ғїк]ӧи усАкӣ, 

&perfi[s] Evexe[v «jedi eüvoias 

As |Eyoov GterreAci els rov 

onov fjucv. 

34- On the path near M, a large rectangular base, badly broken, o'82 m. high, 0:56 m. thick, at least 1-00 m. 
wide, partly buried in the ground. The inscription is complete at the bottom, uncertain at the top, broken away at 
the top left, and worn away on the right. L. 6 is probably complete on the left. Letters 15-20 mm. high, widely 
spaced in 1. 5, and especially so inl. 6. Squeeze Fig. 46. 

[- - - - -]YENAHMOJ- - --- --- 
|- - - -]EAN &v&pa &yotóv [yevouevov xai &v]- 
[56$] тёлвутйааута áyco| viz Jé[uevov omép fs тто]- 
[1pí]Bos imi vfjs &&vns. [vac.? я бара] 
5 [Ae]ero85 uou &v[£c Tn o cv Tov] 
autis &vél[pa] 











Fic, 46.—1IxscRIPTION. INO. 34. 


We have apparently the base of a statue erected by a wife to her husband who had died in 
battle abroad and received public burial; the restoration is, of course, exempli gratia, | scarcely 
know what -eav may be in |. 2, unless it is the man’s alternative name, in which case the obvious 
[28a] wev Sqpo[cic] in I. 1 would not leave room for the three names. Probably, then, AHMO is 
the beginning of the man’s name, e.g. [ò 5йроб 9] уеу Апро[- - To Selvos àv ai - -Véav, &yBpa 
&ya&óv «tA. But one or more lines may be missing. The date can hardly be earlier than the first 
century B.C. 
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35. In a field across the path from M. a rectangular block 0-68 m. high, 0-65 m. wide, 0:54 m. thick; the inscription 
s badly worn, and appears to have continued on another block to the right. Letters 27 mm. high (34 mm. in l. 1). 
Squeeze. 


ге обои ее 
[- -ІМЕМТОХЕПІ [- ~ - - 
[- --] AZTONTE [- - - -] 
[- - - ра 8 [------- 
5 |---|ЕМТОХ [------ ] 
[- - A]navvioy [- - - - - - 


> шә шиш пш шш ыш шш ши ш == щт 5 “= == чш 


Ia ена ее | 


- -JIN 
Ll. 2, 5. ? [KAn]uevtos. LL 11-12. ? Tfjv éa[urod evepyet]iv. 

36. In the ruin-field behind M are two door-posts still standing, formed of re-used epistyle blocks. On one of them, 
in elegant letters 24 mm. high, spaced o-14 m. apart, reading downwards as the stone now stands, is the single word 
Faiou 

On the other is an omicron only. 
37. Horozlar, in a field just outside the village, a plain rectangular block 1-30 m. long, o-60 m. high, o-63 m. thick. 
Squeeze Pl. IIa). 
| (a) On the left; letters 26-28 mm. high. 
6 5йрос 6 Kauvicov Ereipnoev 2] 
Хрус@ otepav joo «ol eikóvi 
[yori Atov|uciav “Aypeopdav- 
| [Tros ToU . . . .]órou Kauvíav, (leaf) 
| rractpds Kai] trpoyéveov ote- (leaf) 
5 [eavngópo]v xal £v6ó6Ecv, 1- 
[ epacapévny |v Tv ZeBaorav 
[серу коі | фіАотеіџоос АЛІ 
[- - 9-10 - -]vnv, dperfis ёл 
кеу каї є0у]оіоѕ тӯ[5 els av ]róv. 
L. 7. After piAotelpoos, alpha rather than lambda; the letters after this are very faint, but a 
triangular letter in the second place is reasonably assured. 


(6) On the right; letters 22-25 mm. high. 


[o Sines à Kauvicw стефахої урос] 
otepdves, Tepe 5è ксі ғкӧу усАк| ӯ], 
Zivewa 'Ауресфёутоѕ ToU 'Avrimr| &]- 
Tpou Kauviov, &v6pa xaAóv xal dyatióv 
ёк Trpoyóvcov kañv kal potó, 
5 Turpós отефоупфором, отефоупф[о]- 
encavTa Вастлёос той деой каї уџ- 
uvaciapyrjmavra êk TOv ioicov kal 
igpac&uevov TOv ZeBaorróv kal o T(p»a- 
TnyTjgavra &rl Tfjs TrxTplou TroArrei- 
10 5 кої тресрейсауто бореќу тро 
Aürokpáropa, &perfjs Évekev xal eÙ- 
уос Tfjg elg arrow: Trjv 56 ávàcrra- 
civ TOU &vbpr&vTos érroirjaarro 
gE i5íou Atovucia 'Aypeogóvros 
ñ yuvi (leaf) auto. 
One line appears to be missing at the beginning of both (a) and (5), and no doubt stood on the 
tone above. А similar block to the left probably carried a third inscription and the left half of (a). 
The honours recorded in both texts evidently issue from the city of Caunus; the designation 
of the recipients as Caunians is therefore somewhat unusual. As the same peculiarity occurs also 
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in No. 38, it appears that in Caunus at this period the use of the city-ethnic in the city was not 
abnormal.!* я ' 

The stephanephorus of the god Basileus is mentioned again in No. 38, where his duties are of 
a purely secular character. But who was the god Basileus? It might appear natural to identily 
him with Zeus, who is occasionally called Basileus alone—though only, so far as I am aware, in 
dedications BaoiAci Kai KoWpnow.'? A cult of Zeus Basileus in Caunus would be nothing sur- 
prising.!* But our deity is called, both here and in No. 38, Baotheus 6 G65, which is hardly the 
same thing; I am far from sure that this is an acceptable title for Zeus. A different interpretation 
is suggested by an inscription from Cos which has attracted less attention than perhaps it deserves. 
We read 1°: (iAfparos '"ApioTriba, BaciAécos Kauvou, той Geol mpooTatavtTos, To lepov 1броусато. 
The editors understand that Aristcidas, King of Caunus, was * one of the many petty kings or tyrants 
who flourished in the cities of the Aegean during the latter part of the fourth century B.c.', and they 
favour Rayet's suggestion that the god in question is Asclepius. It is in fact not impossible (see 
Part I, p. 18) to fit in a short-lived tyranny at Caunus between the end of Hecatomnid rule and the 





Fio. 47.— CusrOws-MOUCsE, PmEsENT CONDITION. 


capture of the city by Antigonus in 313 B.c. But the term used is BaciAeos, and this isolated 
appearance of a * king ' of Caunus is unquestionably surprising. I believe that this interpretation 
is mistaken. If the comma after Katwou be deleted, the meaning will be * at the behest of King 
Caunus the God '—the same god who appears in the present Nos. 37 and 38. We have, I believe, 
in these three inscriptions evidence of a cult of the legendary cponymous founder and king, Caunus 
the son of Miletus.2° In Caunus itself his title is simply BaciAeUs © Өє©$, but on foreign territory 
at Cos his name is very naturally added. In this case, Phileratus is not a Caunian but a Coan, as 
indeed the Doric form of his patronymic suggests.*! | 

In (4) 1. 9, the occurrence of the phrase éri тїїў ттстрїоу troAtteias 15 interesting, as it confirms 
not only the period of Caunian independence in the first century A.D., but also its subsequent loss.** 


it Вийутея (Ost. Akad. Wiss. Denkschr. 75. г}, L4, no, 5. 


ië Tt was also normal in Lycia in the Imperial period (TAM ! j: 
| But to this explanation the addition of Ketvoy ts ы г Веста 


II, рант): 

it J, o. Prime 186 — SWl? 500, Hesperia XVI (1947), 87, 
no. 13 (Chios) and the notes ad lorr. 

5 See Mitsos' note in Hesperia, foc. cit. | 

! Paton-Hicks, Jaser. of Cos 109, no. 53, after Rayet, Миг. 
ale Cos, no. 1, quoted above Part I, p. 18, n. 31. 

1" His story is told in a fragment of Aristocritus. (FGrH. 
Ш В, no. 493, 1 — FHG IV 334, 2). A further story, attri- 
buted to Nicacnctus Apollonius Rhodius ( FHG IV, 319), 
gives the names of two other carly kings of Caunus, Actialus 
and Basilos, : 

4 I had previously considered understanding pasa; in 
the Coan inscription not as a king but as a religious official; 
on this use of the word see most recently F. K. Dörner, Arie 


Kovvou can, it seems, only mean * king of Caunus ', 

= When this period began is not certain {see Part I, p. r9), 
but if Brutus’ correspondence with the Caunians (Emstolorr. 
Gr., ed. Hercher, 151 nos. XIX-XX, 1843 nos, OE XXI 
has anv bass of historical fact, the separation from Rhodes 
can hardly have been later than 43 n.c.. The Caunians profess 
poo v ebvorly uly кре рилет тгркхуттой@:) and 

ve done Brutus services in the past (XXXI: тас аллоҳ 
Gwovpyios and ХХХІІ: тї» тойам» отобу. E Bt 
complains of their present slackness. No details whatever are 
pen, but the s jns with the case of Rhodes is striking and 
и Ег to believe that when Brutus Һаа огне ана не 
slinped back into Rhodian power, had gone Caunus tamely 









NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM CAUNUS ar 


The present inscription was evidently cut not long after the loss of liberty, and should accordingly 
date to the latter part of the century. 


38. Везїйе the lower path to Candir, about a hundred yards from M in the direction of the theatre, are the ruins 
of a building about 8 m. long and something over 6 m. wide, constructed of large blocks, many of which are inscribed : 
these are now mostly thrown down. Of the inscribed blocks only E at present forms part of a standing wall, with the 
"ie existing portion of D partially resting on it; the inscribed face is on the outer side looking towards the harbour. 
ruins are beyond doubt those of the original building, on whose wall the inscription was cut—presumably 
the customs-house, for which the Кошо, close to the ancient port, is obviously suitable. The inscribed blocks are 
for the most very badly weathered and difficult to read; I give here photographs, from squeezes, only of the two 
most legible, B and C. Fig. 47 shows the present condition of the building. 
A. On a block now lying 40 yards up the path towards the theatre, 1-51 m. long, 0:38 m. high, o-43 m. thick; 
Sen writing appears to cover the entire block, but is now illegible at the top and on the right. Letters 23-24 mm. high. 


ueeze. 
(4 lines illegible) 

5 [--- r]eG 'Eeraio[v] Kexnao[s] xoi Mevéerpa[ ro]s Tels Mi[- = = = - - - -] 

[- - - -]ovs B' ToU 'Eeriaiou KaXnios коі ката ТОМЕМТА[. .. .]ON[- - -] 

--- fo jpaAiopéva каї катё тубе тъ] Sıcyp[apiv - -----------] 

- - - об [. . .] ёруоуто тоў ypbvo[u- -----------------] 

|- = - O OE Moo ue ec e me] 

ro [- - - -Joryoutveov mr&vroov koi kar& yrjv kal karê 66Aagcav [- - - - - - - - ] 


[- - - -]vou£ve & т@ бпрослоллка vóu elxoothy тїї Teurfjo[sos - с.7 - -| 


B. The text was on three blocks. That on the left is lost; that in the middle is 0-93 m. long, 0-46 m. high, 04 
thick, and is now lying in front of E outside the building. The ends of the lines are on the left end of the block which 
carries F. Letters 21-24 mm. high. Squeeze (middle portion) Pl. II(&). 


.JOMENON[. . . .JOYAHMOTIIOYT[. -JAYL- ех ESO s] 
- - -'Ау Elo oS v. тоб Mnvopavous В’ тоу "‘Естаіоџ Кохллому 
ou — 'Aypeo[g]&vros той Mnvopavous В’ той ‘Е 
‚ПОХ [...] 5Ебожёма тёр тї тб іссусорёусо 
АМГЕЛОХ SnAotret бруурюу — *  ££easuópia — KIAO[. .]EZA 
ёту ётгоуорёроу evTeuteyv GovAiKGv Sapira 
5150091 «Kara тӧу бпрослоллку  vógov. rac. |ң 52 Іссусућ 
-] обон Thy GAY viv кота тё пробтокЕШ[Е]уа. vac. 

- |Ерол ооё тӧу трос ӧколоџ ау 7) yproeos Evexev кот& тоу бтџо- 
- vac, Ёстоо 5b Ётбусукес̧ oig тє vauKAtpos jade’ fs av 

&youciv  pópria ri Tû máw aà alias ёЕссу|ссукїу &rro 

зше dr Th. xom re. ромом томе ФУ ШУ ee 







= = жш ж шы 
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гас. Tov Bé otras tnd tiveov койдо үр (регин. а. 
ый катотгоАоиџёуси — iv8áBe кої pů &тоураф[онёу]шу к=- 
TOv  qopricov  crépegis foto TH телот [кат тәу] 


For the restoration see the discussion below, 


C. The text is on two blocks. The left-hand portion is on the right end of a block, otherwise uninscribed, 0-07] m. 
long, o- 545 m m. bigh, ‚2435 m. thick, he inscribed part of the surface sunk o-02 m. below the rest. ‘There is a similar 
sinking on the block, so that the uninscribed part is 0-47 m. thick. The right-hand portion almost entirely 
covers a block 1 рах m. long, 0:55 m. hi h, thickness not now ascertainable, lying behind E inside the building. Letters 
22-24 mm. high. Squeeze (right-han portion) Pl. Ife). 


if 
= 
3 


Е 


а 
e 
i | NE & o4 
i | d 
i i 
i 
da 









6npgociovik[óv] убщом. vacal ? 

Tr&vres BE ol lodryovres &т [6] täs &&vn[s . .JOY[. . .J|TATFI[.] kar& 863 aocav, &&v Te ypivra 

oral T) Trimpáoco- 
civ ті ёудабе, хор[1]|5 uóvowv T&v dpicuévov elven tnroteAdv, unSevi ürmoksiccoav тё- 
ла 15 тә Awévioly HO[..], ph éxóvrow éEouciav T&v có EXupé£nov решодоцёроу 
трӧсоє| 1] ümip Twv locyoyutvcv кодо ёт" #5оцс бебтАсотол, ите &- 
^ yolutvcov Aapeiv ^ri TÉAous À qiAavOpexrou óvóucri clc "AgpoBsirnv 
unb" eis T | бтоурарду. vacat 


po а ж ктоо, Ми © dub uv с лы 
IO Уи’ осту кой Is Th yiv Te8EvTcoov peívr aUroig &rmpara, ёутідёрғуол толу 


айта 15 тё тЛоїа кой | ёбёусутєс̧ ойто év ФАЛо1с̧ Түшёрої$ sikom, vac. xol ol Бах yis 
VOL. LXXIV. Ho 
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бё іскорісаутё т evo él 1H modAfjoal n, dca av otrols ПЕЙ compara Ed- 

yovreg ола ойўт[\ої таёо бй) ту сту фу elotjyayou Spav tv &ААтш їш- 

роз  трёкоуто, УХ Urmokeicovron тб тоб Ёаусхуюу тЁа À ФіАаудротоу Ti- 

15 vos й 'Афробеїтп$ | бубист. гас. &поурбфоутса 52 обто т(Й)у Прёрсу ибуоу бих тбу 

ёру оо кої tov тӧјтоу б’ об ю\пусуоу НИ ToU стефоупфороу ВослАЁо той беоб 

[ре }т& [т] [к]атегусу[Е № & &АЛопе Ирёроае тру, Tipocypópovres Kal Tov EmyyeAudvov 

D. The text was on two blocks. That on the left is broken, and the left half is missing; the remaining portion 

із обо тп. Іопр, 0:615 т. high, o-43 m. thick, and is wholly covered with writing, of which only the right-hand part 

is legible. The ends of the lines are on a separate block, otherwise uninseri ; 201 m. long, 0:615 m. high, 0-43 m. 
thick, now lying half-tilted back with its left end resting on the right end оГЕ. Letters 23-24 mm. high. Squeeze. 










а. ] AONI. - 
[------------------- ФО[. .] ДОГА 
[--------- ооу 0 |тгокеісоуто|[:] т[ф т]ё\а офй- 
[5ё ------ оббЁ &]тоурафӯ туу vacat 

5 [------------]veov td Eve kali p)erol- 
[Kooy - ------~-]kai tara Mj[. .JAE[. . .] 
[--- - - - - - - - ум тйу пауйуури 
[--------- 54] уйу fj && 6laAécons 
[------------ о токнофоз| ам mepi 

10: [е.а ee eee T]& To é£ay|c»yíou Té- 
[an -------- &hroypaefis óvéucm 
[.---2----..- пауйуур[1 № 5кгусу- 
[r:--------.- кой ами о! бт Tav- 
[т------ -|els Tijv icv xeniew POAI 


(3 lines illegible) 
E. The text is Tice on a single block 2-01 m. long, 0-62 m. high, 0-43 m. thick, still in position in the wall. 


Letters 29-24 mm. high. Squeeze 
eee ee 
|= аа оза ае ]AMONOY toù tv Tî Aer 
IL. .]liN[----------------- -- -аттоурФроутса] кай тишїтогтоп Eri 
5  TGv goprícw [u]óvov óca ur) [S ]vrok[etugva] r&v povorcoAicv KcXÀUETOL каї 
moMjsov[e]iw &[rró v otro Tereunpéveov 2] ойк Ё\аттоу TOU TpíTOu pépous: 
Ta SE Acie gop[ Tia Eav PowAcovTen ££&yew. arroi, &roypagóusvor Bi& rv àp- 
XElcov Kai Terydpevor måAw Eri tol téte [o]tepavngdpou, ойу їлтокейтор- 
то1 обе от |о1 ттєрї тёз» їлтоАойтозу popticy ovbt TH TOU E[Ea]yuryiou Tee 
10 о0бё фїАсуӨрбзтгоу туб fj 'AgpoBeirns óvóuami o05" frrivioüv тареурёста ко- 
T' oûbéva трбтоу. àv 5é tiş Ẹévoş ВоуАтбеї< тгозАтүтоп gopríicov Tà Tplra 
uÀ Surni thv ŝidrpanv awT Tromeaofa, Kai Toltto ауто бпАфо бих TS 
Geutépas [åmoypa]pňs kai Tephoeos, oŭros тёр осу бу бут фортісоу tre- 
ploatey éx THs 5[e]utépas dtroypapiis босы џӧуоу тӧ той &aycrylou TÉAos. 
15. oU Ajuyo[vrea 5è] TéAos oUre тар& roAerrv ore uerolkcv 7] £&vov Ty 
котоікойут[ соу кої] те[р Јеуџстеџоџёрсоу ёр Коу тёр бу ёу катаскеуб- 
gcactv TrÀoÍ[cov] fj elaayérycomw 7j elg &AAfjAous суорасоюли, усоріс ёбу ui 
irê Tivos [............ Јо тптрёоктутоп. гас. 005 Uitép Ty EevixdSy 5é тгйу- 
тозу TrÀoÍcov ry влтокл[= лубутозу fj Өє[ратеџоџёуоу ту ў тоу птарсувџозбутоу кої 
20 TÖV џебор[ џозбутоу ті ў] тӧу &mox[ev Jagontvov m 7 бутісобазбутоу ті ў каї ту Aoı- 
том TIZK[.........- ]IOYONTON éyprjo rov 7] Ürrip Tw Aa[ ]óvrov cairrois ouv fj &v Ekao rov 
5 | E I5 а г. О" m. mgn, o m. thick, wh ries o the | ines 
чв еа broken ne rt pare nov hens ees ee ce party but pei eee 
are broken away at the bottom. Squeeze. 
o[U}rév &[n -]N[. . .]AH[. ....]H2[.......] À om [$ ]артею[у] 
65 проб пАобу, Û катаз[к |еуазорё т $ Фттомбтитотеобу oka- 
Pfis, oubev mpåļ Jouaw o[9]8" els Aóyov mvós [e ]xv6pérmou o55' 4- 
TIVIOUY Trapeupécger KcT' GUGEva Tpotrov. vac. Tp&tovrao: 82 тё- 
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5 [Mos] Tis mríeens [xci] &mretvns IzH[.]A[.]KAI[. . .]AZ[. .] voU uiv xeponito[v] 
THs Widens Kal THs rireiv[ns £]kácerou кєроџіоџ elacrycxyiov Td dvd 
Asyov as tév [6 Јекаб0[о к]ерашіоу о. коі Eoyesyiov TS dvd Ad- 
yov &s tev [5]ex[a6 ]vo x[s]pautow [. .]A[. . . . лоб] 8 Волои тїс тіо- 
ens xai iis фп[т] уп #9 јауфуюу [Велоџ ёкёс]том кой ёбауфуюу 
10 то &v& Aóyov óx [- - - -]JNTH22[- - - c. 17-18 - - -]A v. mrpá£ovroa 
бе тёАо$ «oi [- - - -JOY[. JON[. . .]NI[.] àv тосау кой тйу brreivn[v] 


lexouigo[- - - - - -] &&v те о0т[& ё mr Jav[ v ]orróAns logépn ёбу те 
[-------------]A ёуорёот [. . .] ӧроіс̧ ёғурбоџту т& 
[-------------------- - + +] тетотрёлюзу кой ої тора 
i ------ -]ETHNEI[. -]JEK[- -- c. 11 - - -] чё фӧрта Е 
E sal аа шш ыле] ле фора] 


G. Block lying in front of the building, 1:32 m. long, 0:545 m. high, 0*43 m. thick. The block appears to be almost 
entirely covered with writing, but this is now almost completely effaced; I read only AOF at the ginning of the 
second line. 


It is, I think, possible to determine the original relative positions of the blocks in the wall with 


a high degree of certainty, E is still in position in the wall, and the blocks below and to the right 
of it are uninscribed; the column of writing is 1-76 m. wide (with slight variations). The block 
carrying the ends of the lines of D is now standing tilted backwards with its left end resting on the 
right end of E; it can hardly have come into this position unless it stood there originally, so that 





Fro. 4Û8.— ORIGINAL ARRANGEMENT OF Blocks mw CusrOws-HOUsE Warr. Tur DOTTED PARTS ARE now Missa. 


D must have stood immediately above E. In C the column of writing is also 1-76 m. wide (o-43 + 
1-33, again with slight variations), so that C no doubt stood higher up in the same column; almost 
certainly it stood immediately above D, since the opening lines of D, fragmentary though they are, 
seem well suited to complete the unfinished sentence at the end of C. In B the width of the column 
is uncertain, since the left-hand portion is missing; but from the continuity of the texts there can 
be no doubt that it stood immediately above C: before SnpogicvikÓv vópov in Ci we expect 
kata Tov, and these words will neatly fill the gap at the end of B. Of A, now lying some distance 
away, the left-hand portion is again msing: but since the proper names in A 5-6 occupy exactly 
the same relative positions on the stone as the same names in B 2—3, the length « i linc was no doubt 
identical in the two cases, and A belongs also to this same column. Further, we know that there 
was no column of writing to the left of this column, because the block carrying the left-hand portion 
of C is otherwise blank; * it follows that A is in all probability the beginning of the entire document. 
Its contents, so far as they are intelligible, seem quite چ‎ to this position. F, we know, 
stood immediately to the right of B in a second column, of which the width is 1-a | m.—considerably 
narrower than the other. С is of the same height as C, so presumably stood in the same horizontal 
course, that is immediately below F. This is confirmed by the only legible syllable AOT in L 2, 
which recalls the phrase dvê Aóyov in F. The space to the right of D and E is known to have been 
blank, so that the document ended on block G.?* One question remains, Is F the direct con- 














9" Nor is there ood for a column of writing between E the right, of which no trace remains, seems altogether too 
and the apparent corner of the building. remote, 


"* The possibility that it continued in a third column on 
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tinuation of E, or did the inscription continue on the intermediate block above F and to the right 
of A? It might seem more natural that the two columns should begin at the same level on the wall, 
but in fact the preserved text appears to be continuous; not only is the subject-matter similar, but 
F 1-4 supplies grammatically just what is needed to complete the sentence beginning in E 18. | 
believe, фено, that ABCDEFG, in that order, present a continuous text, complete at beginning 
and end, and stood originally in the wall as shown in Fig. 48. 

This remarkable document calls for more exhaustive treatment than it can receive here. Its 
unique nature combines with the incompleteness and illegibility of the text to render many points 
obscure. First and foremost, I take it as certain that we have to deal with a decree of the city of 
Caunus concerning her own municipal taxes, not with any regulations issued by Rome in connexion 
with the Imperial portorium. This appears not only from the use of £vreU8ev, £vBáBe, Êv Kavos, 
but also from the inclusion of goods imported by land into the city; such goods would not be 
crossing a frontier of the Empire, and would not naturally be subject to the portorium.25 Caunus 
must accordingly be added to the small number of civitates liberae which are known to have levied 
their own dues under the Empire.** The date of the inscription will fall in the period when Caunus 
was a free city as recorded by Pliny (see above on No. 37); this is confirmed by the style of the 
lettering, which may well be of the first century A.D. The fact that in A and B the persons mentioned 
are designated by the city-ethnic Katwios need not be taken to imply that the document, or this 
part of it, emanates from outside Caunus, in view of the similar use of the ethnic in No. 37. In the 
second place, the present decree is obviously quite distinct from the city customs-law, 6 SqpoctcviKds 
vouios, to which it alludes a number of times; it is, on the contrary, almost entirely concerned (in 
its intelligible parts) not with the imposition but with the relaxation or remission of taxation. Before 
discussing further its general bearing, I take the individual sections separately. 

А + В 1-5. This I take to be the beginning of the whole document, including probably a 
decree of the city of Caunus in honour of two citizens, descendants of one Hestiaeus,** who had 
кеш a sum of 60,000 denaria for the remission of taxation on imported and exported goods.** 

п А 8-9 we have an allusion to a period of time commencing (apparently) from a certain month 
of the current year; on the question whether this is the period for which the new regulations are to 
be valid, sce below pp. 104-5. The reference in A 11 to the Еікосттў is interesting; in the fragmentary 
state of the context it is impossible to be sure whether this was the rate of tax imposed by the Caunian 
5rnoctoviKós vóuos, but this appears likely; if so, it is noticeable that this is double the Roman 
ا‎ Asiae. The new regulations are apparently described in A 7 by the term §ıcypagpî, 
a wholly appropriate word, [ho]g@aAtcuéva in the same line would naturally denote goods seized 
or impounded, but how this fits into the context is not clear. 

B6-C 1, The new regulations begin, if I understand rightly, by enumerating (Il. 6-10) 
certain respects in which the existing regulations are to remain unaffected, or even to become more 
strict; namely, tax on slaves and salt shall continue to be paid 1n accordance with the 8nuogicvikóg 
vóuos,*? and in the case of foreigners there shall be no exemption even (oU05£) for personal attendants 
(pêş ûxoAouêlav) and goods intended for personal use (xpflaeos Evekev). The bllowing represents 
the general sense of the passage as I understand it : 2° 


[- - Urép pév Tév Is tH £]évnv бтгауоргусу ёутейбеу боџћакбу ссоџётоу Апиуоутся 
т elfiopéve, ote Td £&aycyi]ov 5í50o8o1 kará& Tov бпиослоллкыи убиом. fj 56 loarycoy 
TOV &ÀGv trroteAns Eora lg Tov | решо®доџёруоу тўи @іктүу суту korê Tû тгройтгокеіџеус, 
тёк бё обу боисти ої Е]ёро об тёзу трос бколоџдіау ў урїсеос̧ Ёуекеу korê Ty nuo- 
[oicovixdv vépov elooyopév Jow. 
Exemption in favour of personal property was normal in ancient as in modern times,?! but it caused 
endless trouble, and for this reason no doubt is abolished here, Similarly, in C 2 no distinction is 
made between personal effects and goods for sale. Caunian salt (sal Caunites) is mentioned by 
Pliny, МУ ХХХІ, 99, where it is said to be especially useful for mixing with eye-salves, Broughton 
o observes that ‘ saltpans were probably a source of state rather than municipal revenue ', as is 
indicated by the situation at Priene (I. v. Priene, No. 111); our present passage shows that this was 





= For the perform and cognate matters I have consulted [im] bBo кт», or the like, Similar benefactions are 
R. Cagnat, Les impóts indirects chez les Romains (1882), T. R. 5. not unknown, notably at Xanthus (TAM II, 291 = JGR III, 
Broughton, Roman Asia Minor (Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 634}: ката тйу Бакти алготдутос сотой els tow тйс droules 
IV, 1938), and А Lact, Portorisem (1942); these three yor dpy '3 TPiTvópét; and something of a similar 
works Î quote by the author's name alone, I have alo dis- nature at Asus (JGR IV, 259): айты &vaBryóurvoc Aw cw 
cussed the inscription with Profesor A. H. M. Jones, to whom  wodrrmiy ттрактдршу прш. Те service of an unknown 
[am deeply grateful for his kind advice, He first suggested benefactor at Lampsacus (/GR IV, 181) seems to have been 
the probable connexion between C and E. of a different kind. | | 

и Сапа: 144, Broughton 799, and especially de Lact _ ?# wernt 48 mpodwoxaluera in 1. 8 has evidently a similar sense, 
351-61. | * according to the regulations previously in force ". 

And just possibly a third person: I considered reading ? To bring the length of line to 1-75 m. (see above), some 

in Bi something like Miyan[os t}o0 Snucrigay [К] [ио], but 23-25 letters must be supplied onthe leh. ` 
this is ingly dubious, | n at 105, de Laet 428. 

P Ba-4, [imonieo] vor Selva wal Meviotparov... [lec] tod 
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not always the case. If, as seems likely, fish was exported from Caunus in antiquity (see on No. 20 
above), salt may have been of exceptional importance there. There are no saltpans at Daiyan 


to-day. 

The incomplete state of ll. 10-16 is much to be regretted, owing to the mention of goods intended 
for immediate re-export (l. 11) and not for sale in Caunus (I. 15)—that is, goods in transit. The 
expression here used, 1apay@yipov péptiov, appears to be unexampled, but its general meaning is 
hardly doubtful. It is certain that in ancient times, contrary to modern practice, customs were 
commonly levied on goods in transit both at entrance and at exit, and no clear evidence of any 
exemption has hitherto appeared.** This was undoubtedly felt as a hardship by itinerant merchant- 
captains, and in the case of Roman Asia the matter was brought to an issue in 59 B.c. under the 
governorship of Quintus Cicero, who referred the question to the Senate. The latter’s decision is 
most unfortunately not known, but Marcus Cicero gave it as his opinion, re consulta et explorata, that 
no tax ought to be paid. For the normal treatment of goods in transit by such free cities as levied 
municipal customs there is no evidence, and one would much wish to know what was done at 
Caunus; but so much is missing that restoration must be largely tentative. 

The present passage must naturally be considered in connexion with the provisions of C-E 
below. From C 8-9, éyovtes xai atrrol tiv Tfjg &rEAclas &veciv perû Tù xoromrAeUcat, it appears 
that the exemption begins only after berthing, and the following clauses relate to remission of taxation 
on re-export. Import duty was therefore presumably payable, and it seems likely that it was dealt 
with in B 10-14. vt is further clear from [år]oypapñs in l. 14 and Groypap[opévjev in l. 16 that 
the question of registration (declaration) also arises. Since ёттоз бё ётбуаукес in 1. 10 indicates a 
positive obligation rather than a concession, | take it that registration and payment of import duty 
are, at least in some cases, compulsory. The next point concerns [lo ]&youciv in l. 11. This must 
surely be a dative participle; but with the clause o’ fs àv KTA. intervening, it is awkward to join it 
directly with tols vauxAtpois. I therefore believe that the кшш clause denotes an OR: 
and that we must read [ef ph (WARY) Toig ic]&youciv. The intervening phrase can hardly be 
other than dp’ fs Gv xa[ramAécotv fjpépas] or the equivalent, to be joined with avéqyepov 7 TH 
éyopévy. At the end of l. 11, &rro- 1s no doubt the beginning of some form of Gnoypagectar. The 
mention of the ғіссусутоу will come in l. 13; it is to be paid only on a certain class of goods. The 
key-word defining this class is lost, but nothing seems more likely than * goods for sale ^: Ùp 
uóvov ToUTuV ay &v Eyc[civ тратбу (pag e) | these are the same as the goods iş thv ү 
тєбдёутоу іп С то. Goods which remain on board ship are not liable to duty. If I have unde 
stood the situation more or less correctly, the passage may be restored somewhat after this fashion: 

Egt Sè Errávavkes Tolg TE voavkAT]pors аф Ts av Ka- 
[rerrrAécoow fuépas, ef uh tols lo |ayousi qópria &rl TG ттёАил сот #00025 E&aryeryelv, &mro- 
| -yeawoptvors Sic Gv. ûpxelcov ] oûêfjpepov î Tfj Exouévr, Urrep џоуоу тоутоу àv бу Ехо 
[ow tparaév Gotven то 1осгубууло |. 

In the following clause, ll. 13-14, xai &trv appears to answer to Tolg TE vouKArpors in L то. 
This coupling of the clauses suggests that similar rules applied also to the Traparyoxyigov. gópriov. 
My first idea was that the two clauses referred respectively to goods imported by sea (rois vauxAT|pois) 
and by land (Si tijs ут), but I now believe this is not so. In the first place, the subject of Eycosiv 
would be unsatisfactorily vague: it ought surely to be the ship-captains. Secondly, in C 11, where 
the meaning is ° by land’, бї& утс із written without the article in the natural way. Sià Tfjg yfjs 
T'aparycyiuov qóperiov means, I believe, goods imported by sea but intended for an inland destination 
beyond the limits of Caunian territory: * cargoes for conveyance through our land’. These also 
were, as I understand it, required to be registered but not to pay import duty. The genitive 
[ám ]oypagis seems most naturally explained as following yopis or mAñv: the text may be something 
IKE: 


Kol Edy 51k Tfjg yTjs Traperyo»yipov qópriov Éycogiv, kal TaU- 
[та un6svi Urrokeiatco xcopis ёт ]oypagris. 

In the final clause ll. 14-16, the significant word is ottpeors, which is technical for * con- 
fiscation’. I take it that the right of confiscation applies to goods not duly registered as required 
above, whether these are intended for sale in Caunus or not. Confiscation of goods not duly 
declared was standard practice.?* The restoration will be approximately: 

тӧу 5ё ойто Отто тіусоу Kaas ттроуёуратгтоа єї- 
[Te imi T тоЛеїсдол іссуорёу Јоу ў иђ катотголоиџёуоу ёде, коі рў ёптоураф[ орёу |у ка- 
[Tê тё троуєураџџёра, тойтоу] русу тӧу фортісу стёрестс fota Tû Tevn [кате тоу] 
C 1 Bnuoowovikóv vóyov. 





" Cagnat 151-2, де Laet 452. T Quintilian declan, 341: quod quir professus non es ud 
=" Cic. Au. T 16, 4, de Peter circumuectionis, Cf. Cagnat publicamos, pro commisso tenetur, Cf. ib. m Digest. XXXIX, 
152, de Lact 109-10. 4, 16 (quoted by Cagnat 129, de Laet 438). 
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If the above interpretation is anywhere near the mark, goods in transit at Caunus were divided 
into three categories. (1) Cargoes brought into Caunus and * immediately ' 35 taken out again 
pay no duty and are not even registered. (2) Cargoes which Stay at Caunus beyond the second 
day but do not leave the ship must be registered but pay no import duty. ( 3) Similarly, goods 
put on shore for transmission to an ulterior destination must be ты but do not pay import 
duty. In the last two cases, failure to register renders the goods liable to confiscation. 

The form of expression отёреотс Ёсто TË TEA karê тӧу onpocticvikóv vóuov shows that 
the proper distinction between ]ростоут, (ће Roman publicanus, and tedcovns. the municipal 
tax-larmer, is here neglected—as it is also, for example, in the Palmyra tariff?9 The phrasing 
further confirms the opinion expressed by de Laet 440, that confiscated goods went to the tax- 
farmer himself, not to the state. | 

C 2-7. Regulations concerning importation, whether by citizens or by foreign merchants, 
1, Persons importing [chattels] from abroad $ sea, whether for personal use or for sale in C aunus, shall not be 
liable to any payment of tax to the harbour- Г --]. except upom such goods as have beer specifically declared 


dutiable : the tax-farmers shall have no authority lo exact any money payment upon the goods imported as shown 


in the official tariff, nor to seize any part of the goods themselves either as tax or aç ° perquisite * in the name af 
Aphrodite or as any kind of * declaration fee’. 

I can neither read nor guess the word or words after dard T's Sévns inl. 2. Some quite general 
term is wanted, as is clear from the language of Il, 2-3; poptia is hardly reconcilable with the 
traces, nor does it seem an ap ropriate word: we appear to be dealing here with goods and chattels 
of whatever kind which may Have occasion to pass through the customs. The excepted categories, 
T& Opiguéva elven throteAt, I take to be those mentioned in B above, namely salt and all goods 
imported for sale by foreign merchants. These pay the eloayayiov, but apart from this nothing 
whatever shall be exacted by the tax-farmers in connexion with any imported article,37 бос іп 
1. 5 is, as I understand it, the schedule of charges attached to the SnpuocicovikÓs vónuosg: this is now 
superseded by the new regulations. The normal distinction between goods for sale and for personal 
use 15 abolished: see on B ой above, 

Ц. 6-7 are specially directed against the varjous extra charges and ‘ perquisites’ (QrA&vOporra) 
which the tax-larmers were notoriously so ingenious in devising.” Two of these are specifically 
mentioned here. The first is the charge made * in the name of Aphrodite’. This goddess’s con- 
nexion with the sea, from her birth onwards, is, of course, familiar; and the cult of Aphrodite 
Euploia is especially common in Asia-Minor.** Nor is this her only appearance in connexion 
with the customs; in the teAdsyioy at Halicarnassus there was a shrine of Aphrodite. 19 Presumably 
there was something similar at Caunus, and its upkeep was made a pretext for levying charges on 
imports and exports." The second exactio illicita 1s made els бтоурафйу. This I take to be some- 
thing in the nature of a clerk’s lee, demanded perhaps for transcribing the contents of the ship’s 
manifest at the time of declaration.“2 We have another mention of it in D 1 г, and probably ako 
in D 4. 

C 8-17. Regulations for re-export of merchandise by foreign merchants. 

Foreign merchant-captains who call at Caunus and offer goods for sale Shall also enjoy the privilege of exemption 
after berthing ; and any of the wares imported and put ashore by them which remain unsold may be put back on 
board and re-exported by the merchants themselves within twenty days, without payment of export duty or an 
charge under the head of " perquisite ' or in the name of Aphrodite. Similarly, merchants teho import goods by 
land with the object of selling them may re-export personally their unsold wares within thirty days by the same route 
by which they came In, without payment of any charge, These latter (that is, importers by land) shall be 
required merely to register with the authorities, within three days after entering Caunus, the date and place of 
entry ; this shall be done in the office of the stephanephorus of the god Basileus, | 

his part of the document is almost frce from difficulty. Its provisions are remarkably generous. 
Foreign merchants, once they have berthed (that is, after import duty has been paid on goods for 
sale), are entirely free from any further dealings with the customs, provided they leave within 
twenty days. Importers by land are even more generously treated, Nothing at all is required of 
them for three days; ® if they stay longer, they are still not required to declare their wares, but 
only the date and place of entry, and re-export is free within thirty days, They must, however— 








“s Wos evidently means ‘on the same or the following — 34, 11). : * OGI 525. 
day" A Momo who leaves within this period is entirely "In P. Cair. Zen. 59015, 40 and (7) t0, a customs charge in 
unmolested; if he intends to stay longer, he must register the port of Alexandria is recorded under the heading ekrAoias. 
‘before the end of the second day, | Edgar ad loc. suggests a tax for the upkeep of the Alexandrian 
`s OGI G29 = IGR III 1056, Sections T and IIT}, lighthouse; in view of our Present passage, it seems not im- 
V T cannot recover the word after UOuadwew in |. 4. 1 possible that the charge was made th, * also in the name of 
had thought at one time of lesu to be explained by the — Aphrodite Euploia. — fee | 
allusion to Aphrodite below, but I am now convinced that “ An exaction of a similar kind was apparently devised by 
this is wrong, Verres for his own benefit; scribae nomine de у pecunia binar 
“Тас, P2 XIII, 51, with reference to Nero's reform of quinquagesimae detrahabantur (Сіс. Гат, ПІ 78 (181)). Compare 
the porforium г quar alia exactionibus illicitis noming publicani the cerarium, mentioned with contempt by Cicero in the same 
intemerani, Cf. Cagnat 88, de Laet 482. passage. | X | 
" E.g. in the neighbourhood of Caunus, at Cnidus and "As compared with two days in the case of merchants 
Mylasa. Note also Aphrodite Limenia at Hermione (Paus, 2, entering by sea (B 12), 
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and this 15 significant—re-export at the same point on the Caunian frontier by which they came in. 
They must, in effect, take their unsold wares home again. The new regulation is clearly not designed 
to provide a tax-free circumvectio by land, nor to offer in Caunus a free port for the export by sea of 
the produce of the interior; the purpose seems rather to encourage the manufacturers and farmers 
of inland Caria and Lycia to bring their merchandise to Caunus. The benefit would naturally 
be felt in the city in the shape of lower prices. 

ТПУ Tis &reAciag Gveow, ‘the relief afforded by the exemption’: the expression is a little 
unusual. xcray«ayeiv, corresponding to karermAeUco in l. 9, is strictly “ bring their wares down to 
the coast’. For the stephanephorus of the god Basileus see above on No. 37. fri, ° before, in the 
office of’ a magistrate, as often.** 

С 17-0 4. (Importers by land) shall register also the name of the man who has undertaken [- - - -]they 
shall not be liable to (export) tax nor to [- - -] nor to any ‘ declaration-fee ’. | 

There can be little doubt of the continuity between C and D (see above p. 99), but in the 
fragmentary state of D it is uncertain whether the sentence beginning in C 15 continues down to 
D 4, although this seems probable. I can offer no suggestion for completing the phrase after 


D 5-12. A new clause evidently begins in D5, Too little is preserved to permit an adequate 
understanding of it; the significant point is the repeated mention of a panegyris. It is natural to 
suppose that special concessions were made to merchants for the occasion of the festival: if these 
were additional to those of C, they can hardly have been less than the total abolition of all taxation. 
Such immunity during festivals is in fact well attested, 

D 13-E 3. I can make nothing at all of this passage. It seems unlikely that ol ётё тау- in 
D 13 is the grammatical subject of teytjoovTa in E 3, since the intervening mention of goods for 

ersonal use is inappropriati to the subject-matter of E. I take it that a new clause began in the 
ost lines from D 15 to È 2; but the remnants at the end of E 2 are particularly baffling. 

E 3-14. Further regulations for re-export by forcign merchants. 

--- they shall declare for valuation before the stephanephorus of the god Basileus in ofice at the time the 
quantity and nature of such of their wares only as are not prohibited under the monopolies. They shall offer for 
sale nol less than one-third [of the goods so declared? | ; if they desire to re-export the remainder personally, they 
shall re-declare and re-value it before the stephanephorus in office at the time, and they too shall not be liable upon 
tits remainder either ** to export duty or to any charge as * perquisite ' or in the name of Aphrodite on any pretext or 
in any manner whatsoever. And if a foreign merchant, having tried to sell the third part of his wares, is unable 
to do so (and this fact will be automatically clear from the second declaration and valuation), he shall pay only 
the export duty on such goods as he exports in excess of two-thirds, as shall appear from the second declaration. 

Ihese regulations relate to the same class of persons, namely foreign merchants, as those in 
C 8 f., but the provisions are different. The natural explanation is that they apply to those who 
overstay the limit of twenty or thirty days. There is nothing to show that they concern only sea- 
borne or only land-borne merchandise, and I take it that they apply to both. 

The regulation, though expressed at some length, says in еН no more than that after the 
expiry of the twenty or thirty days only two-thirds of a merchant's wares may be re-exported duty- 
free. Export duty only ‘ shall be paid on the excess over two-thirds according to a simple 
mathematical calculation of the difference between the second valuation (made at the time of 
leaving) and two-thirds of the first valuation (made after twenty or thirty days). I take &8nÀowca in 
|. 12 to be intransitive, ° this will be clear of itself’, not an error for 5nAcor. In l. 9, où5è aùroi 
means, of course, * any more than those who leave within the time-limit ’. 

The reference to the monopolies in |. 5 is interesting, but we have unfortunately no details 
whatever concerning them. The reading of this line gave me much trouble, but I believe it to be 
right; tnroxeicfa1 normally has the dative, as elsewhere in this document, but the genitive is not 
unparalleled, and tnroxeipeva fits the traces on the squeeze. 

E 15-18. No tax shall be exacted either from citizens or from metics or from foreigners who reside and do 
business in Caunus upon any vessels which they may build or import or buy and sell among themselves, except where 
[---] are sold by anyone. 

__ WAoicov in |, 17 is far from clearly legible, but seems unquestionably right; the same may be 
said of tripéoxnta in |. 18. dyopdowoiv in L 17 seems to have the general meaning ' deal in ' : 
I know of no case where this verb means ‘to sell’. Non-resident foreigners are quite naturally 
excluded from the benefits of this clause. The allusion to a sales-tax (Emeoviov) on the purchase 
of ships is interesting, but in no way surprising; the tax on the construction of ships, on the other 





'^ é&wcypágagikm mpéc is perhaps commoner in this sense; — 22-3) and Amorgos (fG XII. 5. 38, found on Naxos). 
but there can be no question here of ivi denoting a date, *5 | translate as if 905 , . . ool had the sense of ore . . . 
since the official is not named; iwi 760 vórc cregavngépou as a — oz. This is, I think, probable, though only as an error duc 
future date would be especially futile. Moreover, = to the two Dien: negatives, e ME 
onymous official at Caun jest; sec on Part Í, 5 piov, l. 14—that i5, no * uites" or o arges. 
OC. at eum (FG V. 1, 18), Cyzicus. (IGR. IV. 144), — corresponds to the difference o meaning: “lie under the ban 
Attaleia (JGR LI, 785, cf. Wilhelm, Sitzh. Akad, Wien eos tt), of", as opposed to * be liable to pay ". 
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hand, is remarkable and, so far as I know, unique.*® It is likely that a good deal of shipbuilding 
went on in the vewpia at Caunus,®° with the pine-timber of Caria so conveniently at hand. I can 
offer no Nga for filling the gap before rrirrp&oxrro: in |. 18. 

E 18-F 4. Remission of charges to foreign vessels using the port of Caunus for various purposes 
other than commerce. | 

Nor shall any tax be levied or any charge made as ' perquisite * upon any pretext or in any manner whatsoever 
on foreign vessels in general which are driven to shelter in Caunus, or Salers repairs, or winter here, or make 
alterations (?), or refit, or [- - -] become disabled [- - -] together with the merchandise (?) that each may have 
[- - as dean for sailing, or upon any light craft wheresoever constructed, Я 

n the continuity of this passage see above p. 99-190, &rokAetvóvTcow I take to mean ‘turn off 
their course * under stress of weather or owing to breakdown of any kind. ueBappuosóvrow in l. 20 
seems a probable reading, but is not, of course, assured. ávricobiasóvrow (i.e. бутесобіюздутоу) 
I do not understand at all, but the reading seems beyond doubt. T&v A&rrróvrcov aurois, if right, 
means presumably * the things they lack’; is the meaning perhaps that no tax shall be charged on 
materials supplied in the Caunian dockyards for refitting or repairs? The third word in F 1 might 
perhaps be [Е v[mop]ía, that is, the immunity shall apply to the ships * together with any merchandise 
they may carry '—though such a clause, taken in connexion with the other rovisions of the decree, 
would appear likely to lead to abuses and difficulties in application. kar’ о УТЕС 655 Trpós TrÀoUv 
(the reading seems assured) means apparently * in preparation for leaving балак * after calling 
there for any of the above purposes. сҡафт is any bi ht craft, here no doubt a ship’s boat; if the 
refitting includes such an item, no tax is to be charge , whether the boat is built at Caunus or else- 
where: that is, in this particular respect the provisions of E 15-17 are extended to non-resident 
foreigners also. 

F 4-G. Regulations concerning import and export duty on pitch and resin. 

In the illegible state of the text a good deal remains doubtful. A distinction is probably made 
between pitch and resin imported by sea (Il. 5-10) and that imported by land (ll. 10 IT.) —at least 
if elaxopísev in l. 12 is used in the same way as in Û 12.51 A further distinction appears to be 
made between ape pitch and resin measured by the jar (kepåmov) and the solid substances 
measured by the lump (Вело). 5° 

The substance denoted by tricoa, Latin pix, is not mineral pitch (&o@aAtos), but was obtained 
by burning certain of the thicker kinds of resin. The division into solid and liquid pitch is well 
attested,** and accounts here for the distinction between the jar and the lump. Measurement of 
pitch bv the xepéiov is normal,?5 but Póos as a unit of measurement appears to be new. 5€ 

The nature of the provision made in ll. 5-8 is not very obvious; presumably it took the form of 
a reduction of taxation. I can only suggest that there was in the SnpooiwviKds vdpos a reduced 
rate chargeable on twelve or more jars, and that this is here made applicable to smaller quantities 

The provisions made for solid pitch and resin in ll. 8-10, and for pitch and resin imported 
by land in ll. 11 ff., scem to be irrecoverable, but the mention of a ' general merchant’ (travtotr@Ans, 
assuming this reading to be right) is at least consistent with the suggestion that the legislators had 
small quantities in mind. | 


The unique nature of this document makes it somewhat difficult to form an estimate of its 
eneral significance. For example, are the new tax concessions intended to be permanent or only 
for a limited period? General probability would suggest they should be permanent: they were, 
after all, engraved on the wall of the customs-house, and were never erased. On this supposition, 
may we safely infer that the interest on 60,000 denaria was sufficient to reimburse the city for the 
loss of these revenues? It is not easy to calculate what the cost of these concessions would be to 
the Caunian budget in a year, but the interest on 60,000 denaria at 12% would be 7200 denaria.* 
Might the customs yield at Caunus be as low as this? There seems no reliable basis for answering 





* It i$ natural to suppose that these taxes had previously — ef ejus duo genera spisum liguidumque ; XIV Гоа 
been actually in force at Caunus; in any case, they are evidently  fliguidam et Lamtum s iam, e ron ad р “To о) 
regarded as a possibility. 5. Po, 6 pitch is measured by the talent, raw pitch (ie, the 

** Strabo XIV, 651 ; Broughton 835. | resin before burning) by the metretes, 

~ 1 considered reading wer[à 84%] о[озу] in 1. 5 and [&&] ! Е.к. $УЙЛ 587], and in the accounts of the Delian hieropoci, 
vü[s] EE 1, but re-examination of the squeeze does not г ХІ. 2. 9,1 54. In the later accounts (ib. 158 (282 n.c.), 
€ ont ЧИЗ. \ х | 161, 209 etc.) t apparently synonymo i et | а. i 

** The dienen Pou in 1. B is virtually certain. The only * Strabo XVI, : T ERI M NANI 
alternative would be 





» 7243, quot Er ys that 
PóAou, which seems meaningless. Babylonian &сеаАто n ol foo Kad. EE rip oe 
* Plin. .NH XXIII, 45, picem meminisse debemus non alind exi speaks of Bo gry&Am трд т& ойкобонде Ето БН but 
quam combustar resinag fuxum. Methods of burni ‚ пигоокомтии, Paos here is evidently not an actual measure. OR 

arc described in detail E hrastus, HP IX, 3; they are 5! Twelve per cent is commonly considered by scholars as 
remarkably similar to t е ods still used for charcoal- the normal rate of interest, but in fact this estimate is probably 
burning, See also з пос оп Р. Сай. Zen, (poet. 8: generous. It appears from Pliny (ad Traj. 54) that muni- 
p of a black substance used to coat the inside wine-jars — cipalities were not always able at that time to lend their money 
(evidently the mioca mentioned in the text) showed it to be even "n cent (duodenit assibus, not ta per cent, see Larsen, 
а (гис resin... neither pitch [ie mineral pitch] пог Clas. Phil. XLVII (1952), 235), when this rate could be 
bitumen ета уа | obtained from private lenders, and Trajan in fact authorised 

" Dsc. 1, 72, Ẹnpà and ¢yp4; Plin. WH XXIV, 37, pix... a lower rate. | 
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this question, and it depends on too many unknown factors; but the figure does seem surprisingly 
small. It is to be noted also that we have in A 8-9 mention of what appears to be a limited period, 
which may possibly be that for which the concessions were (at least in the first place) to run. I 
therefore leave this interesting question open for the attention of economists. 

It is hardly necessary to look for any special motive for the present benefaction, which could 
not fail to have a most stimulating effect en Caunian trade and result in lower prices in the city; 
it is not easy to sec how a benefactor could bestow a more useful gift. Moreover, ancient economic 
policy * was normally directed to securing adequate imports. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely 
that Caunian trade was in fact at this time in need of a stimulus. The silung-up process, as at so 
many places on this coast, was constantly in progress; the harbour was perhaps becoming difficult 
of access, and merchant captains may have begun to show signs of avoiding it; and the shipbuilding 
industry would suffer too. But these speculations are incapable of proof. 

39. Marble block 0-22 m. high, 0:36 m. wide, 0-18 m. thick, said to have been found among the ruins of Caunus; 
later transported to the karakol at Dalyan. Letters 1g mm. high. Photograph. 


Anprytoia АлокАёому< 
Yona xaipe 
40. Воск 0-63 m. high, o-41 m. square, with plain moulding at the bottom, the top broken away, now lying some 
20 yards to the south-west of the building shown in Part 1, Fig.9. Letters 19-20 mm. high. Squeeze. 
ГА ]ртешсіа М№еотгтоћлёрои 
[хет ]отћ хоїре 
As this is no place for a tomb, the block has evidently been re-used, like the column-drums and 
other blocks in the platform under the building. The lettering is very similar to that of No. 15. 
41. At the south-east foot of the hill on which the long wall ends beside the lake is a built tomb of late date, now 
completely ruined. The inscription is on two blocks which, from the cuttings on them, evidently formed respectively 
the lintel and part of the right-hand upright of the door. (a), broken on the left, is 041 m. high, now o1 m. long, 
0:48 m. thick; (b) is 0-46 m. high, 0-36 m. wide, 0-46 m. thick. Letters 30 mm. high, except in (a) 2-4, where they 
vary from 36 io 40 mm. Photograph Fig. 49. 
(a) [M. Atp]n(Aiou) "Emryovou tapos 
тото т© имтү- 
(leaf)  раоу КАсубюм (leaf) 
Asiou 
[шєт& бё] Thy TeAcuTH pou pnSéva eov elvan 
[tediva] ef uf] rfjv ouvpióv pou “ApTeperciay 
[kė "Ertyo]|vov Tóv uclóv uou: adàv 56 ris џета тойс 
[yeypeuu]évous Bi&orT са vacat 


t | êeîven, Sedan 
Th) пола 
ж ф' 





йы ы ы - . x 
Риз. 49(a).—INscmierioN Nw. 41(a). Fic. 49/5).—INscRiPTION No. 41(5). 


The epitaph of Epigonus, though in much the better script, seems to have been written round 
that of Claudius Deius, and must presumably be the later. 








O" For example, de Lact 114, 448 refuses to attempt any portorium in Asia Minor, 
cstimate, even approximate, for the total yield of the Imperial " As Professor Jones pointed out to me. 
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42. At Yanki, in the yard of a house near the foot of the hill on the side towards Köyceğiz, is the broken block 
shown in Fig. 50; its original provenance is not known. Letters ca. 30 mm. high in 1. 1, decreasing to 20 mm. below. 
тойто т© нутнеїо[ъ кегтеткей]- 
асєу Мерєкрёттіс "Іатро[ кАёоџс той] 
Mevexparous, ӧ ктўтор т[о0 ҳсріои, é]- 
auTO Kai Tfj yuvorki axvr[oU — momen 
5 Kai rois ulois axrróv *lar[pokAsr oi 2] 

Mevexperrer гас. Oav[- - c. 9 - -| 
'АуреофбЗут: ибус\[5. &&v BE ms] 
ETepov yr xcpls t[ Gv mpoyeypay |- 
pivcev vac. Evoyos [Zotar 6 Odwars | 

IO TG Tfj; TuuBcopuyi[ as vóuco vac.?] 
kai Sier&(y)poew [ois — vac.?] 
Mevekpárns vac. — ['lerrpokAéous ?] 

Sıeréforr [o] 





Fic. 50.—Inscrirniox Мо, д. 


The restoration in Il. 10-12 is awkward, as more space is available than the text appears to 
require. | 
L. 11. The stone has AIATACMACIN. Menecrates is content to refer to the penalties pre- 
scribed in his testament and registered in the city archives, instead of inscribing them in the usual 
way on the tomb. On Stotéocesfcn see Judeich, Ай. von Hierapolis, no. 1 10. 
43. Caunus, over the door of a re-used rock-tomb at the west end of the series, close to ground level: the inscription 
is blackened by soot and partially illegible. Copy. ПРЕ CVs IED 
Onpwves Sis too ANAOEOYIOY 
OY 
The copy is obviously defective on the right. 
+- Among the ruins of a built tomb on the path 50 yards south-west of No. 41, on a block o-18 m. high, 0:56 m. 
wide, 042 m. thick, broken on the right. Late script of poor quality, letters varying in height from 17 ну ай тип. 
Photograph. 
тойто то ўроїоу [той беїрос тоў Seivos | 
Kal yuvonkds avrog [. . . .]ET[- - - -] 
kal TÉkveov curry" óg àv B& [Erepóv Tiva] 
ӨП, боо fj yepoucia 3 Trev[Taxócia]] 


L. 4. 500 denaria, no doubt, as in No. 41, rather than 5000. 
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45. Fragment built into а well not far from the shore of Alagol, half under water when I saw it, and very awkward 
to read. Copy. 
[т]обто tò uvnueiov * Y[- -] 
|.Jotoveitoo[- - - - -] 
EMOIKA[- - - - - - - ] 


Apparently els à 9[- - - oi] £uoi xA[npovópoi]. 


46. In the woods behind M, lying under a good-sized tree on the slope below the ridge on which are the church 
and Биш, a block of yellow stone 0-40 m. high, 0:58 m. wide, о-1ўу п. thick, broken on all sides except the top. 
Photograph Fig. 51. 


The text may perhaps be understood somewhat after the following fashion: 
[- c -]kns THS ка|! -= yuva j- 
[кё ‘Aro ]оллоуой E[- - - -, 8u |- 
[ yarpós 5E Кома ом - - - - -] 





Fic. 51.—Isscmerion No. 46, Fia, 52.—]uNscRIFTION 780. 47. 


Traces of a fourth line are visible. 


__ 47. Lying with No. 46, a block of grey-black limestone 0:295 m. high, 045 m. wide, 017 m. thick, broken on all 
sides except the top, carelessly and irregularly inscribed. Photograph Fig. 52. 


[- -]JHCKAIN[- - -] 
|- -JATIOAAQN[- -] 
[----IEK- - -] 
This text, whether by coincidence or otherwise, partially repeats that of No. 46. 


48. Found near the ancient reservoir mentioned in Part I, p. 14, a fragment o-18 m. high, ori m. wide; letters 
12-14 mm. high, fine and neatly written, with apices; complete at top and bottom. Squeeze. 


[- - -JAHMH[- - -] 
[- - -]KAlAH[- - -] 
[- - -JETONK[- - -] 
[- - -]IITOYAA[- - - 
d In the same field as No. 32 isa row of assorted blocks, half-buried, not in situ; on one ni these, reading, Up 


I rea 
[- - -]Oz 
[- - -]HBOYAH 
Apparently one of the comparatively few references to the boule at Caunus. 


50. Near the north-east shore of Sülüklü Gólü, among the ruins of a monument buried in a thicket, on a fragment 
of an epistyle block in letters 0-04 m. high. Copy. 


[ Абттокр&тор Ja Мёро «у - -] 
Nerva or Trajan. 


51. At Candir, built into a barn close above No. B, the lower part of a base broken on all sides except the bottom. 
Above the moulding, in well-cut letters 0-022 m. high: 


[- - т] Ерубу гаг. 


108 С. Е. ВЕАМ 


‚ 52. At Candir, in a wall of the house of Mustafa Sahin, a fragment 0:22 m. high, 0-12 m. wide: left edge preserved. 
Letters 18-20 mm. high. Copy. 
&x[v з 


тї [тол\]- 
une[n, &]- 
or] eic ]- 

5 t TÓ l[s]- 
poxrá[ co] 
тсџе[ іо] 

Уу — 
L. 8. The figure must apparently be т' (not c', which has its lunate form). e would be 
surprisingly high. 


53- Okçular, at the house of Durduoglu Mehmet, a broken block of limestone 0-30 m. high, o-29 тп. wide, 0-24 m. 
thick, complete on the right and at the bottom. Letters 24-28 mm. high (12 mm. inl. 3). Photograph. 


[6 Seiva - -]avGpou 
E> lew 
(in a crown) Népea 
. . Inl. 2, possibly vixtjeas followed by a type of contest ending -їктүй. No formula ending with 
[|vi]kryv occurs to me. 


54- Kemaliye, near Okçular, at the house of Ali Yilmaz, a limestone fragment broken on all sides, 0:23 m. high, 
0'31 m. wide, 0-28 m. thick; no edge is preserved. — Letters 45-50 mm. high. Photograph Fig. 53. 





Fic. 53.—Inscrirrion No. 54. 


We have evidently part of a cursus honorum. In |. 2, apparently [треоВеутйу дупотратт]уоу 
KıÃı [xlaç], апа іп 1. 3, [ётітр]отгоу т@[у 2ғВастоу]. In l. 4 the last letter seems to be sigma. 


55-57. Amphora stamps, found amonz the ruins of Cau nus, now at the house of Ali Demir 
at Çandır. ‘The stamps are on the wall of the jar, not on the handle. 


55. Fragmemnt o-04 m. wide, c03 m. high; stamp on the convex face. 


а 


iv \ 
f cmo É— E 
fi 1 [e sl \ 
oa і сы Ыы _ - | С А 

| \ 

ال ا 
Fre. 54.—AurPHORA STAMP МО. 55‏ 


5b. Fragment o-12 m. high, 0-21 m. wide; stamp on the convex face in a cartouche o-06 m. long. 


[TY M MIA 


Fic. 55.— AuPHORA STAMP Mo. zb. 
шы с) 





Tupvier recalls Tymnus in the Rhodian Peraca. 
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57. Fragment 0:39 m. high, 0*34 m. wide; rectangular stamp 0-05 m. high, 0-09 m. wide, on the concave face. 


TOD | 





Fro, 56.—AMPHORA STAMP No, 57. 


Probably Két[e]v[s], a mame found on Rhodian amphorae at Pergamum (J. v. Perg. 470, 
поз, 1110—1111). 
‚ Okcular, in a private house, not seen by me; squeeze and measurements kindly sent me by Muharrem Türkoz. 
Round altar ca. 0-85 m. high, ca. 0-30 m. in diameter, brought from the island of Rhodes, Letters late and indifferently 
well cut, 22-25 mm. high; worn away at the top left. 


[- - 5-8 - -]Bos Ka- 
[es кой "А ]фроба- 
eio[u K]eou kai 
Tv mapei 

co rmv 


It is important to note that the inscription does not belong to Caunus, where foreigners from 
large cities are hitherto unknown. | | 

L.2. Ihave supposed that we have a husband and wife, but the placing of the wife's name 
first is unusual, and it is not impossible that Kc»[ou] should be read; -5os may be the end of some 
name like 'Ayo&óro5o; or 'AprimoSos, but it is more suggestive of a feminine name. 


Y. CONCLUSION. 


It remains to consider the реак or the new information now available, and to see what kind 
of a picture we are able to form of the city of Caunus in antiquity. It gocs without saying that 
fresh discoveries may at any time cause opinions to be revised; we have still. 
in all. 

In the middle of the fourth century B.c. Caunus was still reckoned a non-Greck city. But from 
this time onwards, beginning probably with the cultural policy of the Hecatomnids, Hellenism 
clearly took a very firm hold, and in the following centuries the city is to all 0 thoroughly 
Hellenised. Politically Caunus has the normal features of a Greek city, and the personal names are 
exclusively Greek: not a single Caunian is yet known to have had an Anatolian name. реше 
decrees Nos. 7 and 8 at least vouch for the city’s respectability in the second century. Nevertheless, 
my own feeling is that all was not well with Caunus' reputation; the impression is received of a 
city of doubtful status striving hard to be accepted as an equal of the Greek cities of the coast. 
Caunus, we know, was unhealthy, and this may account for a good deal; all the same, the total 
absence of honorific decrees for Greeks of other cities, and indeed of foreigners from any large or 
distant city in any capacity at all, is very striking. And conversely, honorific decrees for Caunians 
in other cities, or indeed any mentions whatever of Gaunians, are scarce almost to vanishing point.*? 
Dio Chrysostom in the first century A.D. asked (XXXI, 125): tis yop тара Kauviog rym 
yevvalos dvijp; # tis Trosrote Exelvous Gyatov Tı tretroinxev; and for the Hellenistic era at least 
the facts do not contradict him." The Romans, on the other hand, apparently accepted Caunus 
at her own valuation; statues of patrons and benefactors with their families (Nos. 23-33) now 
become as common as previously they were scarce. The Caunians were evidently eager to make 
the most of such social successes as came their way. | | 

There can be no doubt that the Caunians shared with the Lycians a passionate love of freedom. 
The periods of subjection to Rhodes were fiercely resented, and traces of Rhodian influence in the 
inscriptions are very few. In particular, we have no example of a dedication to a Rhodian governor 
or magistrate (otpatayds, cyeuav or émotatas), of the type found on other subject Rhodian 
territory," nor indeed to any Rhodian at all. It was no doubt this eagerness for liberty that led 


barely sixty inscriptions 








tè CIG 2673 b is a proxeny decree of Iasus for the Caunian — épyulehi, ib. 125: 87 ОтарроАђи бусіақ коі poy8nplas BrmARv 
Hestiacus = of Boiscus (date early Hellenistic?). А few— — cürols Tiv BovAsiav wxrramrsáoawris ; NXXII, 92: ёла sein 
very few—mentions occur in Rhodian inscriptions; there is a uówow (ou wapsnes [sc. TupéTós), máxdwov irri Th Svabos, Sn 
ingle epitaph at Athens (JG II? goog); otherwise (apart from бита ото mémyoumw. In XXXI, 125 he implies that the 
Zeno) one has to look far for a Cauman. Caunians were in the habit of re-using statues with a fresh 
*| Dio's other references to the Caunians are equally un- — inscription; of this practice I have noticed only one clear 
imentary. XXXI, 50: тобу wmoBodAous Torro Kauvious; example, No. 27. 


complim | ; 
ib. 124: d ng Орах Коло ) MuvSlors dyoloys clear Myo, ogoSpa raser-Bean, Rhodian Peraca, 82, 8, 86. 
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to the savage massacre of Romans at Caunus in the Mithridatic War. In the event, this action 

roduced the result it was desired to avoid; but this lesson seems to have been sufficient, and hence- 
orth the Caunians realised that freedom, 1f 1t was to be won at all, must be won by favour of the 
Romans. 

On the economic side, we learn something (especially from the customs inscription No, 38) of 
the chief branches of commercial activity at Caunus. There is nothing surprising in the new 
information. Caunian salt was already known from Pliny, and slaves are a familiar item of exporta- 
tion from Caria. The importance of suip building, and of pitch and resin, is readily explained by 
the Carian pine-forests which are still a prominent feature of the country. The existence of a fishery 
at Caunus in antiquity (see No. 20) 1s an interesting piece of fresh knowledge; combined with the 
presence of saltpans it has the makings of a profitable industry.“ The importance of salted fish 





as an article of commerce in antiquity needs no emphasising. 
G. E. Bean 
Faculty of Letters, 
University of Istanbul. 


® jt is tempting to suggest that the development of this tribute fom half a talent to ten talents in 425 s.c. (see Part I, 
industry may help to explain the startling increase of Caunian — p. 18). 


GROUPS OF APULIAN RED-FIGURED VASES DECORATED WITH HEADS OF 
WOMEN OR OF NIKE! 


Tue material here discussed is far from being exhaustive, since it seems to me that a careful 
study would yield further groups of vases of this class. I use the word ' groups ' for safety; I am 
not sure that some of the pieces which I put together were not produced by a single painter. 

Some of the vases are attributed according to the style of only a part of their decoration, Thus 
London F285 is attributed to the Stoke-on-Trent group because of the reverse, which has no stylistic 
connexion with the obverse and the head of Nike on the neck. 

When I mention proveniences I rely on second-hand information, but I notice that vases which 
I put under the same heading because of their common style are often cited as having been found 
in the same area. In my classification of the vases according to shapes, when possible I follow 
Beazley in ARV. | 

I do not find it easy to decide on the date of these groups in the absence of external evidence 
or any information on the conditions in which they were found.  Stylistically none of them could 
be earlier than 350 B.c., and as the extensive use of white-gold colour and the clumsiness of the 
drawing could hardly have appeared earlier than the Darius painter,* I should be inclined to place 
them late in the fourth century. 

For a few general remarks on the representation of human heads by 


themselves in the last 
phase of Attic, Campanian, Apulian, and Etruscan red-figured vases see 


eazley, EVP, p. 10. 


THE STOKE-ON-TRENT GROUP 3 
My list includes twenty-two vases: 4 
Column-kraters 
1, Copenhagen inv. Chr. VIII 6o. From Bari. CF VI, pl. 252, 3. А, head of woman; B, the like. 
2. Vatican V 57. "Trendall, Vasi Ital. 1I, pl. xxxvi, a and b. А, head of woman; B, the like. 


| | Rhyton (the plastic part represents a boar's head) * 
Carlsrube, Badisches Landesmuseum Ba. CF [L, pl. 73, 6. Head of Nike. 


Volute-krater 
London F285. Figs. 1-2 and Pi. Ш, а. A, youth in aedicula (on the neck, head of Nike); B, head of woman. 
Hydriai * 
1. London F365. From Bari. PL OIL b. Head of woman. 
2 Aberdeen, Marit PI. IM, c. Head of woman. 


2. À hal College, The E Museum 697. 
3. Vatican ¥15. Trendall, Fasi Ital. Il, pl. xlii, c. Head of woman. 
Stemiess Cups * 
1. London F454. D'Hancarville, IV, pl. 98, whence Inghirami, Mon. Er., V, pl. 22. Figs. 3-4. I, fying Eros; 
A, head of woman; B, the like. — 
2. London F456. D'Hancarville, IV, pl. 69, whence Inghirami, Mon. Etr., V, pl. 23, 1. I, seated Eros; A, head 
of woman; B, the like. 
i This article is part of a wider work on Greck South Italian 
vases which I carried out as a research student of University 


College, London. Some of the vases here discussed belong to 


Professor Sir John Beazley generously put his notes at my 
disposal, read my manuscript and saved me from many errors. 
I came to know the vases in Dublin and Melbourne from 


Muscums outside London, and I should not have been able 
to study them without the assistance of the Central Research 
Fund of the University of London. 

My thanks are due to the Trustees of the British Museum, 
to Messrs. G. J. V. Bemrose, D. B. Harden, R. M. Cook, 
В. U. Sayce, C. D. Bicknell, J. B. Lowe, and to the Governors 
of Harrow School for permission to publish vases in:—thc 
British Museum; the Hanley Muscum and Art Gallery, Stoke- 
on-Trent; the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; the Museum of 
и оу, Cambridge; Uu PET MD: 

rps Christi College, Cambridge; Trinity College, Dublin, 
апа the Harrow Scheol Muscum. 
. My thanks are also due to Mrs. A. D. Ure, Dr. W. D. Van 
Wijngaarden, Miss Margaret Pilkington, Professor R. D. 
Lockhart, Mr. W. Déonna, Mr. G. Kavli, and Mr. George 
Penrose for permission to publish vases in:—the Reading 
University Museum; the Rijksmuseum Van Oudheden, 
Leiden; the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester; Marischal 
College, Aberdeen; the Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva; 
the | imdustrimuscet, Oslo; and the Cornwall County 
Museum, Truro. 

Tofessor A. D. Trendall kindly sent me photographs of 
vases, which he is publishing in the forthcoming second volume 
of his Vast ftalioti ed Etruschi a Figure Rosse in the series Vasi 
Antichi Dipinti del Vaticano, and allowed me to mention those 
that are relevant here. | 

Î am very grateful to Professor T. B. L. Webster and Pro- 
fessor C. M, Robertson, who helped my work by reading my 
manuscript and discussing various problems with me. 


pho hs in his collection. 

! (On the Darius painter see Handbook £o the Nicholson Museum, 
and Edition, pp. 325-6 (Trendall). 

a So и the plate in that town. 

4 Since I wrote this article I added three other vases to the 
Stoke-on-Irent group: the Kantharoi shape A2 London 
F445 and London Old Cat. 1661, and the cinochoe shape 1 
London 1928. 1-17. 69. About a vase in Pars, the plate 
Louvre 178 (N2891), I know only from Mrs. А. D. Ure, who 
kindly writes to me that it is very much like the Stoke-on-Trent 

late. 
Р, Dr. Garscha kindly informs me that the tusks, which are 
not clear in the Corpus Vasorum reproduction, are painted in 
white colour. 

* The three hydriai are of the standard Apulian shape, 
which originates from the Attic red-figured hydria; an unusual 
variant with a very short, upright foot in two degrees is the 
small vase Lecce 978, CF II, pl. 41, 10. 

? The fragmentary handles of London F454 are modern; 
the handles of London F456 are missing. 

This, so far as I know, is the only existing type of stemless 
cup in Apulian red-figure, must be derived from such 
Attic stemless cups of the early fourth century в.с, аѕ those in 
Bonn and London by the Yena painter (ARV, 882, 45-46), 
that in Salonica (inv. 8. 152, Robinson, Olynthus V, 261, pl. 
118), and those in Archena, which exist only in fragments 
(Beazley, Quadernos de. Historia Primitiva, 1948, no. 1, pp. 45-8, 
ik). 


A. CAMBITOGLOU 





Fic. 1.—Lonpox F285- 
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Fra. 2,.—Lospox F283. 
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FiG. 3.—Loxpox F454. 





Рис. 4.—Lospoxs F454. 
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A. CAMBITOGLOU 


Dishes, Shape 1 * 


nhagen inv. Chr. VIII From Bari. 


E Toronto 461. Robinson an 


. CV VI, pl. 268, 2. I, head of woman. 
шашу pl. LXXXIII. I, head of woman. 


Plates, Standard Type" 
. Stoke-on-Trent, Hanley Museum and Art Gall 241 P35. is m, d. I, head of woman. 
i Pittsburgh, Carnegie Museum. Scribner, pl. ХЫ, 3. head of woman.!® 


Deep Askol, D» An 
2. Cambridge, Museum of Classical Archaeology 16, Head of woman. 
Lekane Lids ™ 
. Reading, University Museum 49. VIII. 2. CFI, pl. 30, 3. Two heads of women. 


г. Oxford 5. РТУ, а. Head of Nike. 


2: London 1951. 2-4. 2. FPL IV, b. 


Two heads of women, 


Pyxis Lid ? 


London 1949. 9-10. 1. PLIV,c. Head of Nike, 


Skyphor, Corinthian Type 
London 59. 2-16. 83. PLIV,d. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
Oinochont, Shape 1 
. Once Carlsruhe, Vogell Collection, Sammlung Vagell, pl. V, 14. Head of woman. 


i Once Carlsruhe, Vogell Collection, Sammlung Vogell, pl. V, 


ib. Head of woman. 


Aantharos, Shape Ao 1 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum Bio8. CV II, pl. 72, 5. A, head of woman: B, the like. 


The vases London F285 


tions of different style an ‘technique. 


reserved, partly painted in white colour directly applied on the clay surface; the yout 
are also painted in white colour spol in the same way. Some details of the head of 
f line, and so are some details of the figure-work on 


drapery 

Nike on the neck of the vase are treated ш re 

the inside surface of London F454 and F456. 
The heads wear kekryph 

stripes, and, occasionally. 
Characteristic are th 


eyelids and the brow are ani treated in wavy 


in some cases, to be assimilated into one."* 
thick line, which sometimes looks like a blob. 
filling ornament. 


Idus bonn able no Наа Р асса аа of 





Apulian red-figured dishes : 

Sion 1 includes vases like Brussels Lr i pa 
. B5), i „препа еп inv. Chr. ' Из | 

1; се | CT yup London F464 and 


Patroclus volute-krater in Naples | 

krater in Munich (see also the laver from Locri AS. 1915, 

fig. хў with the difference that the latter have‏ ا 
ho. a. gu ges icce foot of the former.‏ 

The aint | ity would make us think that the clay and metal 

dishes were, at least in certain cases, 

Shape 2 includes vases like Würzburg 869, I Langlote, 

and is certainly derived from metal dishes like EA 

өй. єй, р. 13, Б. 17. ee seca кын сы 

krater 


* There are many other ; of Apulian red-figured plates, 
which I find difficult to with certitude. Here are 
some examples: 

oem ak IV dr, pl. 7, 1 and Taranto, CF 
1, Кат Ваарт бзр ХАКУ cf. Catania, Li 








| bertini, 
5 XVII and Lecce 1709, СУ П, 
(D the plates Lecce 88-11, r CE D, IV De plio 


i very common. 


at all, de h-plate Bologna, rini PU CV 
Ш, ТУ Ег, рі. 6, 18, кы кекке г 
( Lecce 653, CV II, IV Dr, pl. 7. 1. 

Bologna, Pe vir iv ie, 
and Bol gna, legrini PU * 695—704 ', CV III, IV Dr 


pl. 34 


, F454, and F456 bear, in addition to the usual heads, other representa- 
The aedicula on the obverse of London PU P: partly 


and the 


oi decorated with openwork embroidery, white or gold horizontal 
, one or several rows of dots. 

e faces. The mouth and the eye are indicated in thinned glaze. The 
lines, and the two lines of the upper eyelid tend, 
On the corner of the mouth there is often a vertical 
Dots in groups of three are occasionally used as 


e) ЕЕ E Langlotz, pl. 245 (see the plate 


у Roli ce sad Harcum, pl. LXXXI 
(sec the Attic plate -Salonica inv. 48. 448, Robinson, 
Olynthus XIII, 72, pl. or). 


1  Scribner saw that this vase and the dish in Toronto are 
alike in le of drawing. 
i On shape see Beazley, EVP, p. 272 also Robinson. 
p : У, рр. 30-1, pl. 28, апі ХПІ, р. 255, рі]. 170-1. 
| far as I know, is the only existing shape of Apulian 
red- with the exception of the interesting variant 


askos, 
Lecce 825, CF II, zy Dr, pl. eds 
shape of Apulian red ured lekane seems to be 
essentially always o зате; ekanai kare. ке 


on either side of their handles НАН А NM 
Michigan 2611, CV, pl. XXIX, 3 with Wilno, CF Or it | Ыз 
CY, Sek газ), 3). / 3). The elaborate knob of the lekane Amste 
IV Db, pl. 6 (Pays-Bas c2), 4 is unusual and 
requires urther examination. 
f 





The standard sh of the Apulian red- xis is 
that of London 1951. 2-4. t (PL IV, b). Itis ol rical, with a 
characteristic foot and a on the lid. P os however, 
that the handle of the pyxis lid Villa | Giulia 1 ‚СҮ 1 , IV 
Dr, pl. 2, 1, снесе, cM Apuli lid Oxford 
1930. 258 must a vaie whieh oe to the 
Attic pra, type D ( деу, ARV, p. IX); i duc 

| | in Taranto, one ting а T ihe s 
Qe cher Ha Bead cf n orca, | from the 
m iem s 

or sec p. 116, 
18 For the shape tis] 116, d 
1* See for example the heads on London F285, the Stoke-on- 


Trent plate or the cup London F4. 
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A. CAMBITOGLOU 


THe Group or Lonpon F339" 
Panathenaic Amphorae !* 
1. Lecce 860. From Ruvo. CF II, IV Dr, pl. 45, 5. A, head of woman (on the neck, the like) ; 


2. Lecce 865. From Ruvo. CV 1I, IV Dr, pl. 46, 2. А, head of woman (on the neck, the like) ; 
3. London F339. PLV,am. A, head of woman (on the neck, the like); B, the like. 


Barrel-amphora !* 
London F340. From Apulia. PL V,b. A, Fig. 5, seated Eros; B, head of woman. 
Mug (Oinochoe, Shape VIIT B) 3° 
Lecce 864. From Ruvo. CF IT, IV Dr, pl. 54, 10. Head of Nike. 
Kantharoid Skyphos ' 
Langlotz, pl. 245. A, head of woman; B, the like. 


116 


B, the like. 
В, the like. 


Würzburg 863. 


The amphorae are perforated, and the subsidiary decoration of those of panathenaic type is 
strikingly alike. All have a moulded ring round the neck,** which divides it into two areas. The 
lower area on the obverse has a white-gold tongue-pattern and a small head of woman growing 
out of rich plants and resembling the big heads on the obverse of the body.? Round the mouth 
the three panathenaics have a laurel wreath. The floral ornaments are alike, and consist of 
palmettes flanked by tendrils and by small incomplete palmettes. The heads are exceptionally 
clumsy, The line indicating the brow is usually curved, and the eye кошш сй the ре of 
a right-angled triangle 2* with the hypotenuse—the lower line of the upper БЕА htly curved 
and often extending outside the triangle. The upper line of the upper eyelid mr indicated only 
twice,*5 and the dot indicating the pupil occasionally touches the apex of the right angle.?* The 
mouth is no more than a wavy line, and the nostril is omitted on most of the vases. 


THE KANTHAROS GROUP 28 
Kantharot, Shape A2 = 

t. London F447. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
London F445. From Anzi. PL V. 4. А, head of woman; B, the like. 
. Cambridge, Museum of Classical Archaeo 71. PL VI, a. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
. Cambridge e 252). From Canosa. CY I, IV DE, pl. XLVI, b. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
ecco: From Egnazia. CV IT, IV Dr, pl. 54. 1. A, head of woman; B, the like. 

сон. From | ia. GF II, IV Dr, ‚Р. 5р 5. A, head of woman; B, the like. 

A272. CF IV Db, ‚р. 7 (Belg. 88), 3 head of woman; B, the like. 

Venen Treben, Leesen. Kat, Leesen, pl. 4, 50. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B73. CV II, pl. 72, 6. A, head of woman: B, the like. 
. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B72. CF IL pl. 72, 7. A, head of woman; B, the like. 


Mugs (Oinochoai, Shahe VIII B) 


РФ 2 Soe кв 


Copenhagen inv, 8760. CV VI, pl. 26 Head of woman. 
: ет eee IV Cz. рі. 6. Head of Nike. 
Manchester Museum IV Сз. nud of Nike. 

. Leiden, Акин ОА Van Oudheden, G.N.V. 109. «7. Head of Nike (one wing only). 
. Geneva, d'Art et d'Histoire 12126, Head of Ni 

. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B79. CF II, pl. 72, 12. Head of Nike, 


Oinochoai, Shape 1 ?* 
n D From Egnazia. ET Il EDO Dido t» Head of woman. 


2. Lecce 870. From Egnazia. CF IIL, IV Dr, pl. 48, 2. Head of woman. 
3 Toronto 398. Robinson and Harcum, pl. XI. Head of woman. 


кы 









Тыге оу бю ры О Арна ҮН КОРЫ 

! [| know only two types ul -hgi amphora : 
the panathenaic and the barrel-amphora. 

V9 Since I wrote this article I ed to E V. of London 
F339 the barrel-amphora Geneva 15023 ( €), which 
I know from a photograp h kindly sent to me by Miss Gustel 
Bruckner (A, woman's Ys Bead: B, the like). 


* On the shapes of Apulian red-figured mugs see BSR 


XIX, p. 40, note 4 

3 Langlotz zal this * & kantharos, but it seems to 
me that it is rather P» "e the he Attic shape that py 
calls a kantharoid [AR A ; oznan, Wiclkop 
Museum inv. 1903. 703 ao ш, pl. 374 (o v eer 1 or 
University inv. 9055 C1 x P: ze Mevres inv. 
195, CF, 575 v 29 is d ciel 
CV, pl. 46 (Fr 57 London F340, this ts double. 


= The plants are жонс оп Lecee 5. On the obverse 
ef London F340 this area is decorated with a white-gold 
palmette and a tonguc-pattern 

" See, for example, London F340 and Würzburg 863 or 
even Lecce 860. 

* See Lecce 860 and Lecce Bb5. 


z See Lecce 865, London Е. Fo, 140, and Würz Warburg 863.. 

I? The nostril is not r on W ürzburg ung 6s d on the 
reverse of London F339; on ike te latter it is merely a dot. 

™ I call the group so because many of the vases attributed 
to it are ee 

or shape sec Caskey and Beazley, Boston, =ї 5, 
fig. 13; Caskey, Geometry, 164; ARY, E. IX D Most of the 
kantharoi in my list have plastic leaves at a bottom of the 
harndles. 

?* Apart from the mugs I know six other different shapes 
of Apulian red-figured oinochoe, which seem to be derived 
from Attic prototypes. I call them after Beazlev's numbers 
of corresponding Attic shapes: 


- (а) Отпосћое, shape +: Bologna, Pellegrini PL’ 616, CV 
n Dr, pl. 32, 12; cy Lec 
ay p. ce ЇЇ, ү n pil. 47 and 48 and 48. 


Carlsruh 

mesni B78 B785, Сү! I, pl 81, 3. 
€ Taranto CV II, IV Dr, 2r 
nde Pci Pellegrini mint DU m CF TI, IV Dr, m S "E 


Brunswick AT 
. 40, 1 
(4) Oinechor, shape 5 52: Bologna, Pellegrini PU 609, 
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. Harrow School. PL VL b. Head of woman. 

. Paris, Musée Rodin inv. TC 953. CV, pl. 35, 4. Head of woman. 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Muscum. Scribner, pl. XL, 10. Head of woman. 
Formerly Treben, Leesen. Kal. Leesen, pl. 4, 87. Head of woman. 

Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum Biz. CV II, pl. 7o, 2. Head of woman. 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B65. CV II, pl. 70,3. Head of woman.” 
Vatican Y6. Trendall, Fasi Nal. II, pl. xliii, c. Head of woman. 


Pyxides, Standard Туре 3 


Brussels R252 bis. CV IV Db, pl. 8 (Belg. 89), 5. Head of woman. 

. London 59. 2-16. 82. РІ. УІ, с. Head of woman. 

London 1951. 2-4. 1. Two heads of women. RA 

Villa Giulia 175615. CV I, IV Dr, pl. 2, 1. Two heads of women. (The body of the vase is missing.) 

` Melbourne, National Gallery of Victoria 1795 (?). On the body, head of woman. (The lid does not belong.) 
. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B251.. CV II, pl. 74, 1. Head of woman. 

. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum Bogi. CV II, pl. 74, 2. Head of woman. 


н 


OW com count 


a 


ч бле юв: 





Fic. 8.—GENEVA 15021. 


T hymiateria, Shape A ?* 
т. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College. PL VL d. Head of woman; Eros. E 
2. Cambridge (G. 250). From Bari. Gardner, pl. XXXVI. CVI, IV DE, pl. XLVI, 7. Head of woman; Eros. 
Lekane Lids 
. Michigan 2707. * Presumably from Pozzuoli or Cumae." CV IV D, pl. XXIX, 4. Two heads of women. 
. Oslo, Kunstindustrimuseet O.K. 6226. PI. VIL b. Two heads of women.?* 
Plates, Standard Type 


Formerly Treben, Leesen. Kut. Leesen, pl. 6, 106. Head of woman. 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B230. CV II, pl. 73, 9. I, head of woman. | 
з. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B231. CV lI, pl. 73, 10. I, head of woman.** 


i mi 


i = 


CV IH, IV Dr, pl. 32, 15; Sévres67, CV, IV Db, pl. 35,2; Manchester Museum M.W. 1. 6952 (on loan from the Whit- 

Copenhagen inv, 325, Cy VI, IV D, pl. 270, 2. worth Art Gallery), which I call thymiaterion, shape B (see p. 118, 
I6) Oinechoe shape 8: Geneva 15021 (Fig. 8). РІ. УП, c). The former was rightly connected by Miss Lamb 
(f) Oinochoe shape roa: Bologna, Pellegrini PU 617, (Cambridge CY I, IV DE, pl. XLVI, 7, text) with the Canosan 

CV III, IV Dr, pl. 32, 11; Toronto 386, Robinson and thymiateria Mayer, n р. 306, pll. 39, 1-2 and 40, 4-5. 

Harcum, pl. LXXI (a variant of this is Lecce 672, CV II, The latter must be derived from such Attic thymiateria as 

IV Dr, pl. 51, 1). SONA Athena NLM. inv. 2241 (Kourouniotiss in Clas. St. Capps, 
(e) Olnochoe shape 10b: Bologna, Pellegrini PU 618, p. 212, fig. 19, a). | 

CV HII, IV Dr, pl 32, 14; Lecce 794, CV IL, IV Dr, — On thymiateria in general see Mayer, Apulien, p. 306, pll. 39, 


]. &1, 7. i-2 and 40, 3-5; Wigand, B jb. 122, pp. 1-97; Kourouniots 
р 5,7 in Class, Studies presented to. Edward Cabs. pp. 204-16; Vander- 
" Hafner associated the two Carlsruhe oinochoai, pool, Hap. 15, pp. 926-7; J. M. Cook, BCH 1946, p. 100, 
22 Linless otherwise stated the heads are drawn on the lid. note 5. AM 

33 Hafner associated the two Carlsruhe pyxides. 33 [ came to know this lid through Frofessor T. B. L. Webster. 


за Thymiaterion, shape A seems to be most frequent in Apulian 1" Hafner saw the connexion between the two Carlsruhe 
red-figure, and should be distinguished from the type of plates, 
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The subsidiary decoration of the kantharoi differs little from vase to vase: the heads are often 
flanked on either side by a cross-like object, which may represent a torch, while fillets and incomplete 
palmettes are used in the field as filling ornaments.37 The mugs have often a laurel wreath round 
the neck and occasionally a wave-pattern below the figure-work. The oinochoai arc usually 
decorated with a double horizontal line round the neck, a tongue-pattern below it, and a wave- 
pattern on the shoulder. The pyxides have often a laurel wreath or a wave-pattern round the 
upper part of the body. | | 

. In the treatment of heads the eyes are noteworthy. The lower eyelid and the pupil are usually 
represented by a single curved line,** which joins the single or double line of the upper eyelid near 
the inner end. The scalloped reserved edge of the forelock is characteristic. The mouth is 
usually indicated by a dot, and two curls fall down the neck and cover the ear. 

With the vases of the Kantharos group compare the following: 


Kantharoi, Shape Ag 


. Lecce 940. From Egnazia. CV II, IV Dr, Pl. 54, 7. A, head of woman; B, the like. А 
2. Formerly Berlin, Baurat Schiller Collection. Zahn 416, pl. 33. A, head of woman; B, the like. 


Mugs (Oinochoat, Shape VIII B) 
· Гессе 861. From Ruvo. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 54, 8. Head of Nike. 
. Toronto 470. Robinson and Harcum, pl. LXXXIV. Head of Nike. 
Cracow, Czartoryski Museum inv, 1454. CFH, pl. 16 (Pol. 70),2. Head of Nike. (The lid does not belong.) 
. Paris, Musée Rodin inv. TC 547. CV, pl. 45, 7 and 9. Head of woman. 


Pyxis, Standard Type *^ 
Würzburg 868. Langlotz, pl. 245. A, Head of Nike; B, head of woman. (The lid is missing.) 


— 


х ш юу e 


Dish, Shape i 
Lecce 863. From Ruvo. CF IL IV Dr. pl. 58,3. I, head of Nike. 
Deep Askos, Type A 
Lecce 970. From Ruvo. CFII, IV Dr, pl. 42,8. Head of Nike. 


Connected with the Kantharos group are the group of Bologna 1366, the Brunswick group, 
and the group of Reading 51.7.13: 


Tue Group or BotoGna 1366 


I include the Manchester thymiaterion because of the head of Nike. The two heads of women 
are of different style. 


Otnochoe, Shape 1 
Bologna, Pellegrini PU 616. CV III, IV Dr, pl. 32, 12. Head of woman. 
1 hymiaterion, Shape A 


Brunswick AT 287. CF, pl. 40, 13. Head of Nike. 


Thymiaterion, Shape B 
к r Museum M.W. 1. 6952 (on loan from the Whitworth Art Gallery). PL VIL c. Two heads of women ! 
cad of Mike. 


Tue Brunswick Group 


Oinochaai, Shape 1 
1. Brunswick AT307. CF, pl. 40, 7 and 11. Head of woman. 
2. Brunswick AT 308. CV, pl. 40, B and 12. Head of woman. 


Greifenhagen associated the two vases, but wron у connected them with Bologna 1366, Lecce 
870 and 869, two oinochoai formerly in the Vogell Co ection (Sammlung Vogell, pl. V, 14 and 16), 
and Lecce 826.4! Of these I attribute Bolog: 1366 to the group of Bologna 1 do; Lecce 870 and 

69 to the Kantharos group; and the two Vogel oinochoai to the Stoke-on-Trent group. Lecce 
826 seems to me entirely different from the other groups and from the Brunswick oinochoai with 
which Greifenhagen also connected it. | 








?* Sec Lecce 942 and the vase in Brussels. Lecce 970, 86r, and 863, but wa | а P А 
Ov with Lecce 864, which T attribute to the group of London 


ster mugs. 
? On Lecce 94: the line of the lower eyelid joins the line F399. : 
of the upper eyelid at both ends. | " See Brunswick AT307 and AT308, CV, pl. 40, 7 and 11, 
** Langlotz saw the stylistic connexion of this vase with pl. 40, B and 12, and text. / 
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THE GROUP OF READING 51.7.13 
Panalhmaic Amphorat 


tı Reading, University Museum 51.7.13. PL VIL a. А, head of woman; B, the like. 
2. Truro, the Cornwall County Museum. Fig.9. Head of woman. 





Fic. 9.—TRvxo, CogwwaLL Couxrv Museum. Fic, 10.—Dusnrrs, Taixrry COLLEGE. 


With these compare the following: 


Mug (Oinochoe Shape VHN) 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B8o. CF I, pl. 72, to. Head of woman. 


THE TORONTO GROUP 
Stemless Cup 
Brunswick AT314. CV, pl.41, 3-4. I, Eros; A, head of woman; B, the like. 
Lekane Lid 
Toronto 449. Robinson and Harcum, pl. LXXXII. Two heads of women. 
Panathmaic Amphora 
Toronto 395. Robinson and Harcum, pl LXXII. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
The line indicating the eyebrow is almost straight, the upper eyelid is parallel (о и, and the 
pupil is indicated by a line concave to the eye. The treatment of chin and mouth is peculiar and 
the nose is very pointed. 


Tue Grour or TARANTO 2996 


This and the next group go together. 
Panathenaic Amphorae 
t. Taranto 2996. CV I, IV Dr, pl. 11, 6. From Ceglie del Campo. А, head of woman ; B, the like. 
2. Lecce 840. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 44. 1 and 4. From Rugge. A, woman in naiskos; B, head of woman. 
3. Bologna, Pellegrini PU * 522-4. CV III, IV Dr, pl. 4, 6. Head of woman; B, the like. 
4. Dzików, Count Zdzislaw Tarnowski. Poland CV IIT, pl. 128, 6. А, head of woman; B, the like. 
Plate, Standard Туре 
Taranto 3008. CV I, IV Dr, pl. 11,5. From Ceglie del Campo. I, head of woman. 
Üinochoe Shape 3 
Brunswick AT410. CV, pl.40, 2 and ıo. Head of woman. 
Column-kraters 
t, Reading, University Museum 87.35.32. CV I, pl. 30, 1. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
2. Vatican Z26. Trendall, Vari Ital. П, pl. xxxvi, g and h. A, head of woman: B, the like. 
The upper line of the upper eyelid 15 short and touches neither the lower line nor the eyebrow. 


Nostril and mouth are usually indicated. The earrings are mostly circular 
With the group of Taranto 2996 compare the following vases. Greifenhagen attributed the 


first to the painter of the Brunswick oinochoe: 

















а For the shape see BSR XIX, p. 40, note 4. 
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Oinochoe, Shape 3 
Bologna, Pellegrini PL’ 611. CW III, Dr, pl. 32, 7. Head of woman. 


Column-krater 
Compitgne. CF, pl.25, 4 and 6. A, woman and youth; B, head of woman. 


THe AMPHORAE Group 5? 


Greifenhagen connected the Brunswick panathenaic with the panathenaics reproduced in the 
Lecce Corpus Vasorum Il, pll. 44 and 45, of which I attribute only one to the Amphorae group. He 
further connected the Brunswick panathenaic with a few others, none of which seems to belong 
here. Greifenhagen rightly connected the Brunswick oinochoe with Lecce 979, which I include 
in my list, and with Bologna Pellegrini PU 613, which I place near it. 


Panathenaic Amphorae 
t Lecce 842. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 44, 2-3 and 5. From Ruvo. A. woman in namskos; B, head of woman. 
2. Brunswick AT29o. CF, pl. 39, 4-6. A, head of woman: B, the like. 


Column-traters 
- Bologna, Pellegrini PU’ 582. CV III, IV Dr, pl. 16, Pt A, satyr and maenad; B, head of woman. 
2. Once Treben, Leesen. Kai, Leesen, pl. 1, 42. A, hcad of woman: B, the like. 


Oinochoai, Shape 3 
1. Brunswick AT. C P pt 40, 1 and gq. Head of woman. 
2. Lecce 979. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 41, 1. From Ruvo. Head of woman. 
3. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B66. CV II, pl.70, 7. Head of woman. 


Stemless Cup 

Dublin, Trinity College. Fig. 10, seated woman: A, head of woman; B, the like. 

The heads resemble those on the vases of the ¢ oup of Taranto 2996; the eyes, however, are 
treated differently. The upper and lower lines of the upper eyelid join and form an angle with 
the apex near the continuous line, which shows forehead and nose slight! convex to the face. The 
eyebrow is arched, and in one case touches the upper eyelid. The nostrils are mostly omitted and 
the mouth usually forms an obtuse angle, 

With the vases of the Amphorae group compare the following : 


Oinockor, Shape 3 
Bologna, Pellegrini PU 613. CV III, IV Dr, pl. 32, 8. Head of woman. 


Column-krater 
Vatican V59. Trendall, Vasi Ital. IT, pl. xxxvi, c and d. А, head of woman; B, the like. 


THE COPENHAGEN GROUP 


Five of the vases in my list are in the National Museum in Copenhagen. Four of them are 
said to come from Bari. 


Panathenaic Amphorae 
1. Copenhagen inv. Chr. VIII 107. CV VI, pl. 259, 4. From Bari. A, head of woman: B, the like. 
2. Copen inv. Chr. VIII 16. CV VI, pl. 259, 3. From Bari. A, head of woman; B, the like. 


3. Vaticai "es. Trendall, Рая Ftal. II, pl. xxxvii, h. A, head of woman; B, woman in aedicula. (Handles 
4- Vatican V 4B. Trendall, Fasi Kal. IT, pl. xxxvii, E. A, head of woman; B, woman in aedicula. 


Hydria 
Copenhagen inv. Chr. VIII 111. CV VI, pl. 259, 1. From Bari. Head of woman. 
Stemless Cup 
m ren inv. Chr. VIII t9. CV VI, pl. 267, 6 a-b. From Basilicata. І, woman; A, head of woman; 
the like, | 
Dish, Shape 1 
Copenhagen inv. Chr. VIII 26. CV VI, pl. 268, 3. From Bari. I, head of woman. 
Volute-krater 
Vatican V56. Trendall, Гая Ital. IT, pl. xxxvii, f. A, youth in aedicula (on the neck, head of Nike); B, head of 





“ So named from the shape of the first two vases of my list, 
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In shape, and in the decoration of neck and mouth, the two parathenaic amphorae are alike. 
Compare the patterns on the neck of the hydria with those on the lower part of the neck of the 
amphora no. 1 in my list. | 

The style of the heads of women drawn on these vases is easily distinguishable. The eye is 
drawn oblique, and the two lines of the upper eyelid join at the inner ends, The lower eyelid is 
short and does not meet the upper eyelid. The pupil is a thick vertical stroke pointed below, or 
just a dot touching the upper eyelid only, The treatment of the forehead, nose, and nostril is 
typical. For the mouth see especially the dish and the amphora no. 2 in my list. 

The palmettes in the field and the floral ornament are usually decorated with rows of white- 
gold dots and lines. 


THe Group or Lecce 866 
This contains two vases associated by Romanelli: 


Panathenaic Amphorare ** 


1. Lecce 866. From Ruvo. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 45, 4. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
2. Lecce 857. From Ruvo. CF II, IV Dr, pl. 45, 6... A, head of woman; B, the like. 


The two vases are perforated and have similar subsidiary decoration. Notice especially the 
treatment of eyes. The two lines of the upper eyelid form an angle, while the pupil and the lower 
eyelid are indicated by a single curved line. 


This study has sought to establish a basis for the classification of Apulian red-figured vases 
decorated with heads of women or of Nike. The style, if poor, is nevertheless interesting, since it 
represents the last phase of development in a school, which, though colonial, started with such 
competent artists as the Sisyphos painter and the painter of the Birth of Dionysos," yet rapidly 
deteriorated to the point of producing vases like those here attributed to the Stoke-on-Trent group or 
the group of London F339. | a 

oreover, the vases of the above groups are interesting for their shapes, which often originate 
from Attic red-figured prototypes, and it is satisfactory to find that some of them, for example the 
skyphos of Corinthian type and the mug, retain part of their fifth century precision. The kantharoi 
often have plastic leaves at the bottom of the handles and the pyxides are spherical; the thymiaterion, 
shape A, seems to be derived from native prototypes, and the dishes, no doubt, can be connected 
with metal vases.!* I do not know of any Attic parallel to the Apulian barrel-amphora, which, 
like the late Apulian red-figured volute-krater, is unpleasantly overcharged. 

One would be tempted to interpret the heads of women as representations of the birth of 
Aphrodite,*? but this theory, attractive as it is, seems to me highly improbable and I am inclined to 
believe that they are merely abbreviations of female figures. Noteworthy is the fact that heads of 
men are rarely represented on vases of this class; *5 this I find difficult to interpret. 

It is evident from the title of this article and the description of the vases in the text that I interpret 
the heads between two wings as abbreviations of a Nike,** but the feminine features of these heads 
cannot be decisive in the matter, and the possibility that they may be abbreviated representations of 
Erotes of the hermaphrodite type, so frequent in this period, cannot be excluded altogether. 

| A. CAMBITOGLOU 
University of Mississippi. 
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“4 The lids seem to belong. "Three Attic Vases in the Museum of Valletta’ in JAS 1955. 

*5 Sec Trendall, Fruhitalictische Vasen. " See for example the oinochoe Carlsruhe, Badisches 

*5 See p. 114, note 8. Landesmuseum Brot, CF IL pl. 70, 6, 

*T On the subject of the rising of Goddesses see Buschor, * Cf, Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B779, CF II, 
Feldmause in — Silzungsberi der Bayerischen Akademie 1997; pl. 70, 1; with Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B79, CV 


- and my forthcoming article I, pl. 72, 12. 





IHE STRUCTURE OF THE ILIAD, ILLUSTRATED BY THE SPEECHES 


IN a recent paper (7H5 LXXII r ff.) is set out the distribution of speeches in the Odyssey, and 
the principles of their arrangement within its principal episodes. It is an obvious and necessary 
counterpart, to apply the same method of study to the Miad. Though much has been done by Sir 
John Sheppard in The Pattern of the Iliad (1932), he has not made express use of the grouping of 
the speeches; and the present paper is designed to supplement his analysis of their contents by the 
special examination of their positions in the general design. I am still acutely aware of my debt 
to The Pattern of the Iliad; and it seems to me only possible to set out my own suggestions in full, 
at the cost of some een from a work so closely linked in its general theme. 

Speeches in the Jliad (over 670) are more numerous than in the Odyssey (629 + B in Demo- 
docus' second lay), but their distribution is similar: | 


Books with 15 speeches or less : . dliad 1 Odyssey 2 
» 20 T . . : . 5 4 » 4 
АГ 25 эз s . „ . » 4 E 5 
"+ 30 33 - e . * 3# 7 31 5 
39 35 33 . = + " T 3 з 5 
1 4o n - . . - » 3 » 2 
- 41 or more 3 2 " 1 


The largest number, fifty, is in Odyssey XVII; forty-five are in Iliad XXIV. 

‘As in the Odyssey, more than twenty episodes in the Jiad are devoid of speeches; mostly bouts 
of fighting, with mere lists of names, sometimes introduced by an invocation (XIV. 508, XVI. 112). 
The nean of these must be examined later, as they frequently interrupt the schemes of 
speeches. 

Like the Similes, of which such valuable use was made in The Pattern of the Iliad, every speech 
is necessarily a distinct act of composition, interrupting the action, Sometimes it is interpolated 
into it, replacing a speech-word such as sometimes remains in our text, and ranks as a VOREN in 
the structure of the episode. Such speech-words are more frequent in the Odyssey (FHS LXXII 10/1). 
The most remarkable sequence of them is in the Laestrygonian ease (Od. X. 105-28), five 
speech-words. Examples in the Miad are: | 


IV. 515. Athena poe (of 541-2) between Apollo’s speech (soc 13) and a bout of 
fighting (519-44) which resumes the fighting which precedes Apollo's 
intervention. What seems to be intended is a pair of exhortations to the 
zs ын like XV, 717-41 (Hector and Aias); XX. 354-72 (Achilles and 

ector). 
V. 899. Zeus &voyuv. 
X. 139. Nestor p§eyEdpevos. 
AX. 522. Hippocóon óvóurvev traipov. 
ХІУ. 275-80, Hera öpvue. 
AV. 977. Thunder. 
ХУШ. 35. АсҺШєз Фиоо$ку. 


But in XXII. 294 where Hector txéAeı to Deiphobus, this is not reckoned as a speech in the 
structure. Nor are the occasional invocations so reckoned; to the Muses (XI. 218; XIV. 508; 
AVI. 112); to Menelaus (IV. 127): to Hector (XI. 299), and to Patroclus (AVI. Gg2): they are 
usually followed by mere lists of names, the unfulfilled programmes of bouts of fighting, like VIII. 
273-4; and sometimes interrupt such fighting. 

These and similar speech-words give the impression that, in some instances, speeches have been 
engrafted on narratives originally ‘ speechless’, not always symmetrically: eg. XI. 248-63 (where 
Céon wounds Agamemnon without speaking) is the counterpart of 1 38-42 in the composition. 

Sometimes a gesture or other act may take the place of a speech. In I. 503-28 the structure 15 


Thetis— Zeus is silent;-Thetis-Zeus—cZeus nods and thunders’ 
and as this passage is followed by another quatrain (540-67) 
Hera—Zeus—Hera—Zeus 
the thunder of Zeus is the centre-piece of a sequence of nine. Compare VII. 446-79: 
Poseidon—Zeus—< Zeus thunders > 
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` There are very few single speeches: Nestor (XV. 661-66) and Patroclus (XVI. 556-61) 
followed by bouts of fighting: Zeus (XVI. 667—75) ordering the burial of Sarpedon, preceded by 
long narrative, and the setting of the scales (658) which may be its counterpart in this long, irregular 
section (422-083). An anonymous speech (ms, IV. 82-4), on Athena's descent from Olympus, 
may be the initial item in the composition which follows; if so, the centre-point is Menelaus’ first 
poci (184-7) reassuring Agamemnon. Other examples in IV are Iris and Idaeus, and Hector in 

· 497-541. 

The jene of the speeches varies greatly, even when there is not a formal digression, as in those 
of Nestor, Êut this does not seem to affect their significance. An example is the episode IV. 127-219 
above quoted, where Menelaus replies in four lines to Agamemnon's twenty-eight. It may be 
2 that the sequence of оссе was planned first, and its framework filled afterwards, and 
perha degrees. ! 

cede later speeches in a composition are shorter than their learing counterparts. 
This has the effect of hastening the action, and compensating digressions (e.g. IX. 656-713). But 
in XI. 671-821 Nestor’s story is in the latter half of the centre-piece, and his welcome to Patroclus 
(645-6) had been silent, following the description of his cup. | 

Speeches in Groups. But nearly all the speeches, as in the Odyssey, occur in groups. | The 
simplest kind of composition is the couplet—question and answer, challenge and reply, pairs of 
exhortations (XIV. 470-85: XV. 718-41), and so forth (XX. 354-72). But this is rare, except as 
an element in a larger composition, where it may be balanced by another couplet. 

Far more frequent is the triplet, ABA, ABB, or ABC. It is the central speec that is significant, 
while the third deals with a consequence. This arrangement, which I have described elsewhere as 
* pedimental ', may be compared with the ‘ heraldic’ designs of gems, vase paintings, and temple- 
sculptures. | 

Based on the triplet are the still more elaborate compositions with five, seven, nine, or even 
eleven items, similarly grouped about a centre-piece, and elaborating its preliminaries and sequel. 

These are examples of the double couplet or * quatrain ' ABAB, or ABBA, and here it is the 
counter-couplet BA that is significant, or the couplet BB with some antithesis—in effect a twin 
centre-piece. IV. 155-97 (ABAA), V. 787-834 (ABCB). Both groupings are frequent in vase- 


In the very frequent group of five—or * pentad '—the initial and final couplets may be counter- 
parts. In the Quarrel-debate, I. 59-244, such a centre-piece of five is enclosed between triplets which 
е counterparts, and enframed between contrasted single speeches from Achilles as vassal and as 
rebel. 

In I. 540-94 a ‘ sextet’ has the pattern AB. AB. CA, 

In II. 8-440 the scheme is 


AB: CDC: EFG: G: HGI: GDC: GD, 


where the lateral triplets enframe the long speeches of Nestor (D) and the second speech of Odysseus 
(G) is the turning point in the whole episode, between the goddesses (EF) who inspire Odysseus, 
and ыта H) his opponens gras by en Man (I). А 
ccasionally a group of speeches is interpolated into a larger composition: in VI. 123-291 a 
ee ee the first half of the long episode of the Suppliant 
Vomen, where the centre-piece is Theano's prayer (305-11). A major insert may interrupt a 
balanced composition: in IIL. 250-323 the actual duel (324-34) follows the centre-piece (ris- 
Priam-ms: 298-323). whereas in XXII the fatal blow (325) precedes Achilles’ speech 931-6. In 
VII. 242-72 the fighting interrupts the second half of the construction as the first half is broken by 
Nestor’s story (124-60). In XVII. 789-817 Apollo's disarmament of Patroclus follows the central 
speech of Patroclus, and is partially compensated by the silent fight with Cebriones (725-30). In 
combat, word and blow were in fact simultaneous, and such dislocation was inevitable; but it 
reveals a certain incoherence, which we may find to be of some importance later, | 
Almost all these groups of speeches lie within one of the traditional books: an exception is the 
sequence XXI. 531-89-XXIl. 8-20, where the speeches are: Раана Agen (uds ETE 
Apollo (8-12) Achilles The ч е compositions are also usually contained within a book; but 
| the Deception of Zeus runs on from V. 190 to XV. 217, and XIV. 1—146 is in structure a prelude 
to this. And the Fight by the River in XXI is structurally included in the Battle of the Gods (AX. 1-514), 
of which XXI. 394-513 is the epilogue. On the other hand, a traditional * book " usually аме 
two or more schemes of specches, and sometimes a prologue which lies outside them all. 
Date of the Speeches. At what stage in the growth of the Epic were speeches—and especially the 
groups of speeches—introduced? Limiting factors are as follows: 
(1) The frequent bouts of silent fighting, which sometimes occur within a composition, and 
sometimes interrupt it, are clearly drawn from a store of mere narrative, which must be assumed 


1 


Examples are:—XII. 329-42; 370-407; ХШ. 3528.; 487 f; XIV. 489 I; XV. 301-43; 583-660; 673-725; XVI. 
2757419; 569-5 


; XX. 393-418; 455-503. 
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to be prior, if not primitive, though continuously supplemented from local and personal 
sources, 

(2) On the other hand, the most elaborate constructions are in the essential episodes of the 
poems—e.g. Books I. IX. XVIII. XXII. XXIV. Note, however, the sequence of ten in the Fight by 
the River (Хх. 214-380). 

(3) But much of the structure of the Zliad is on a rather small scale, in comparison with the 
Odyssey, where the larger composition of the whole poem is itself pedimental. The Deception of Zeus 
in XIV and its sequel in XV, contain nothing larger than pentads, and the Battle of the Gods in XX 
consists of loosely linked triplets and couplets, whereas the бошап interlude 354-504 contains seven 
speeches, шшк an irregular pentad (376-454). 
| (9) That the larger structure of the Jad is of the same general type, has been already indicated 
in JHS LII. 280 (fig. 7); that some of its more tangled episodes have symmetry, in p. 278 (fig. 6); 
and that Book I, commonly supposed to be ‘early’, and Book XXIV, reputed to be ‘ late’, are 
most intimately balanced, in p. 256 (fig. 8): both exhibit elaborate structure among their very 
numerous speeches—I has 96, XXIV has 45. | 

(5) The Lay of Dolon (x) sometimes considered (like XXIV) to be ‘ late *, is fully provided 
with speeches, both in the night-adventure itself and in its elaborate prelude; yet at the end, 
Dolon's arms are dedicated to Athena silently (X. 570—3). 

. (6) The Destruction of the Wall (XII. 1-33) 1s outside the construction, and adjacent to much 
silent fighting (XII. 80-161, 173-210, 255-64, 278-90). The Building of the Wall only appears in 
an epilogue (VII. 446-63). Yet the long Battle af the Wall includes many structural episodes, as 
well as bouts of silent fighting. 

(7) Only in XXIV. 3347407 is there the artifice of * change-of-lead ' between question and 
answer, which is characteristic of the pedimental stichomythia of Aeschylus. This may mark a 
terminal phase of development within the Epic. E. 

(8) But at present the only conclusion to be drawn from the study of the speeches, is that Iliad 
and Odyssey stand rather close together in the handling of this class of material; and that in some 
parts of the Jiad, especially between XI and XIX, there is greater use of unschematised narrative, 
and less mastery of pedimental composition than in others, and than in the Odyssey. In the Odyssey, 
nevertheless, there are whole episodes devoid of speeches; and the Laestrygonian story is built on 
a structure of five speech-words. 

This homogeneity of literary form, and this powerful instrument for articulation and 
memorisation, offer a fresh argument in favour of single authorship for the poems essentially as we 
have them. Though it is EE that early recitals of great deeds were without rhetorical and 
dramatic element, especially when thev formed part of religious ceremonies—like the precursors of 
Attic aoa may be that this artifice as a systematic structure may be one of those * novelties’, 
to which Miss Lorimer has lately drawn attention? as characteristic of the latest phase of epic 
composition, which is another way of referring to a ‘ personal Homer’, And the more ambitious 
construction of the Odyssey as a whole, in any event, appears as a further and presumably subsequent 
development in that * personal Homer's’ art. | 

That in both poems there should be passages to which this rhetorical and schematic artifice has 
not been applied—or only partially applied—is, moreover, only what should be expected in so 
gigantic an enterprise. | 





DETAILED STRUCTURE AND ANALYSIS OF ILIAD I-XXIV 


, ,In what follows, the speeches in the Iliad are set out in their structural relations, by the names 
of the speakers. Usually these triads or pentads do not occupy more than one line of print: where 
they do, the centre-piece (always in italic type) is printed lower than the ends. A few of the more 
G E a however, are set out more fully, as in the previous paper on the Odyssey 

S LXXII). 

In Book I there are two main episodes, the Quarrel ( 4-224), preceded by a prologue (1742) and 
followed by an epilogue (252-303); and the Counsel Ў «tus (321—504), a Е composition, with 
brief prologue and epilogue (32 1-44, 573-94); but interrupted by the brief Visit to Chryse with a 
single couplet (442-56). 


BOOK I (a). THE QUARREL 


17-21 Chryses to Agamemnon [ Chryses to Apollo 37-42 
26-32 Agamemnon to Chryses 


* Homer and the Monuments, Oxford, 1950. 
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59-67 Achilles (as vassal) to Agamemnon 





4-Bo Calchas to Achilles (asks for protection) | 
85-91 _ Achilles to Calchas (protection granted). | 
93-100 Calchas to Agamemnon (restore Chryseis) 








106-20 Agamemnon to Calchas (he will restore Chryseis) 





122-29 Achilles to Agamemnon (reparation later) 
131—47 Agamemnon to Achilles (reparation now) 
149-71 Achilles to A emnon (he will go home) 
173-97 Agamemnon to Achilles (he will take Briseis) 
202-5 Achilles to Athena (threatens violence) | 

207-14 Athena to Achilles (dissuades) 

216-8 Achilles to Athena (consents) 





225-44 Achilles (renounces allegiance) to Agamemnon 


Epilogue 


254-84 Nestor [digression 259-74] to Agamemnon 275 and Achilles 277 
256 oi Agamemnon tò Nestor 
293-303 Achilles to Nestor (warning) 


The Quarrel is one of the most elaborate constructions in the Miad. The Prologue (17-42) is 
exactly balanced T the E i T (254-303), in which Agamemnon again makes appeasement 
impossible, and Achilles, like Chryses, can only appeal elsewhere. The centre-piece (106-87) 
states the issue; Agamemnon must have reparation now, and at the expense of Achilles, whose 
proposal is rejected. This stands between the appeal of Calchas for protection from violence, 

ted by Achilles (85-91) and the threat of violence by Achilles himself; averted by Athena 
бл) : all enframed by the contrast of Achilles as vassal (59-67) and as rebel (225-44). 


BOOK I (6). THE COUNSEL OF ZEUS 





322-5 Agamemnon to Talthybius 
334-44 Achilles to Heralds (surrenders Briseis) 
gs Achilles to Thetis 
8 --3 ane Ыр era os б h) | 
365-412 chilles to Thetis (long speech) 
414-27 Thetis to Achilles J 


442-5 [[ Odysseus to Chryses: 451-6 Chryses to Apollo J] 





[ 
503-10 Thetis to Zeus 
(Zeus is silent) 
54-5 چ‎ Thetis to Zeus (central) 
518-27 Zeus to Thetis 
(Zeus nods and thunders) 
| 
540-3 Hera to Zeus (asks for information) 
545-50 Zeus to Hera (refuses) | 
551-9 Hera to Zeus (Thetis has been here) 
51-7 Zeus to Hera (warning) 





573-83 Hephaestus to Hera (be patient) E x 
А Hephaestus to Hera (waren } balances g21-44 


The Counsel of Zeus (322-594) is a single large composition, between a prologue (321-44) апа 
ап epilogue (573-94) comparing the position on earth and in Olympus. The centre-piece, the 
converse of Thetis with Zeus (505-27), stands between her visit to Achilles (352-437) and the 
altercation of Hera with Zeus (540-67) which stresses the significance of Thetis in the whole story. 
This broad scheme, however, is interrupted by the Mission to Chryse, with two speeches (442-56) a 
far echo of the Prelude (17-42) binding the two halves of Book I together. Is rele position 
announces to Achaean and Olympus alike that the Plague is over and the Quarrel has begun: it also 
fills the interval till the return of the gods from Ocean (425, 493-6). | 








BOOK II. 
Prologue 
8—15. Zeus to the Dream | 
23-34 . Dream to Agamemnon — | 
55-25 Agamemnon to Chiefs = 
79-83 Nestor (the army assembles) 
110-41 Agamemnon to the army 
157-05 Hera to Athena 
173-81 Athena to Odysseus 
190—7 Odysseus (praise) | 
2005 — Odysseus (blame) 
225-42 Thersites — 
246-4 Odysseus to Thersites 
272-7 T5 about Thersites TEN 
284-332 . Odysseus to Agamemnon (speech of Calchas 323-9) 
337-6 ` Nestor | | 
370-93 Agamemnon to Chiefs 
Epilogue 
412-18 Agamemnon to Zeus (reply to Dream's message) ` 
434-40 Nestor to Agamemnon } 
441. The Army assembles :—no speeches 


_ This 1s a single composition, and regular. Around the crucial 
the army, stand the power of good, Hera and Ath 
fickle multitude. Nestor's speeches (79-83, 
Agamemnon and Nestor respond to those of Zeus and 


( e 5, 371-93); and the final speeches of 
the Dream (8-34). 
BOOK HI. THE OATHS: THE REVIEW FROM THE WALL: THE DUEL OF PARIS 
| AND MENELAUS 
Prologue 
30-57 Hector to Paris ( 
59-75 Paris to Hector proposes s duel) 
-3 Agamemnon (stays the battle) 
6 Hector ( ges truce) 
07-110 Menelaus (agrees to fight Paris) 
130-8 Iris to Helen 
1 56-60 The Old Men on the Wall 
192-50 Зенд Priam 
182-90 riam (on Agamemnon) 
192—8 Priam (on Odysseus) 
200-2 Helen (on INCUN) 
204-24 Antenor (on Odysseus and Menelaus) 
226-7 Priam {on Aias) 
229-40 Helen (on Aias) 


ae 
304-9 
329-3 


a | 
365-8 Menelaus to Zeus (his broken sword 


Epilogue 
39074 
399-413 
414-17 
5-36 


Idaeus to Priam (summons) 


inon to Zeus (sacrifice) 
ті (confirming oaths 
Priam (farewell) 
Tig (prayer to Zeus) 
¿the duel i 340» 
PES 


Menelaus to Zeus (states his com: 


— M 


Aphrodite to Helen (374 Aphrodite saves Paris? 
. Helen to Aphrodite — | 
Aphrodite to Helen 
Helen to Paris 


qp | 
438-46 Paris to Helen 





450-61 


. The structure is symmetrical. Between the prelude, in which the 
çpilogue, where Paris and Helen are reunited 
Wall (seven speeches, of which the three cen 
Aias), and the oaths а с, before and after 
anonymous comments (298-301, 320-3). 
Paris by Aphrodite, is the counterpart 


Agamemnon (resumes the battle), cf. 82-3 


THE DREAM OF AGAMEMNON 


: speech of Odysseus, blaming 
ena, and the power for evil, Thersites and the 
337-68) are counterparts, like those of Agamemnon 


truce is arranged, and the 
stand Helen's visit to the 
amemnon and 
anked by two 
lowed by the rescue of 
though this summons also 


each of five speeches 

are about Odyss | ^ 
the farewell of Priam 
The second speech of Menelaus, 
of the summons of Idaeus, 


ysseus—between 
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balances the summons of Iris to Helen. These three speeches may perhaps be regarded as statical 
punctuations, of which there are other examples. | 

The speech of Agamemnon at the end (456-61) belongs properly to Book III, and is the statical 
counterpart оѓ 82-3 1п the prelude. Menelaus has already reappeared, seeking for Paris (449-54). 
BOOK IV (à. PANDARUS BREAKS THE TRUCE 

7-19 Zeus to Hera and Athena 


25-9 Hera to Zeus 
31-49 <eus to Hera and Athena | 
51-67 Hera to Zeus 
p Zeus to Athena 
-4 тї (trouble is brewing) outside the composition 
93-103 Athena to Pandarus «Menclaus is wounded 127—477 
155-82 non to Menelaus 
184-7 Menelaus to Agamemnon 
189-91 Aga n to Menelaus 
377 


193- Ep emnon to Talthybius 
204-7  Talthybius to Machaon Menelaus is tended 218-19» 


This double composition (7-72, 93-207) is bonded by the anonymous foreboding, when 
Athena descends like a star; a statical punctuation (82-4). 


BOOK IV ($). AGAMEMNON'S REVIEW 











234-9 Agamemnon (praise) 
242-9 Agamemnon рга) | 
257-64 (а) to Idomencus | 
265-71 Idomeneus replies | 
285-91 to Aias. Telamonius and Oileus 
303-9 (b) Nestor to his men 
313-1 Agamemnon to Nestor 
318-25 Nestor to Agamemnon | 
138-48 (с) to Menestheus 
5 Odysseus replies 
338-63 to Odysseus 
470-400 (d) to Diomedes (long story) 
[04-10 Sthenelus 
412-18 Diomedes 
422-508 (fighting: no speeches 
5309-13 Apollo to Trojans | 
514-16 <Аһепа to Achaeans: reported | 
517-44 . fighting: no speeches 


Between Prologue (234-49) and Epilogue (509-544) are four episodes of three speeches each, some 
composite. In the Epilogue one of the two speeches is only reported (514-16 ; and there are long 
bouts of silent fighting (422-508, 527-44). There is a general impression of lax and inferior con- 
struction, eked out with stock combat-episodes. 


BOOK У (а). THE PROWESS OF DIOMEDES 





31-34 Athena to Ares fghti ME 
¿33-83 nting without speec hes 
(95-100 eund: Diomedes 
102-5 Pandarus to Trojans 
100-10 Diomedes to Sthenelus 
115-20 Diomedes to Athena 
124-32 Athena to Diomedes 
[^ 
171-8 ` Aeneas to Pandarus 
180—216 Pandarus to Acneas 
218-28 Aeneas to Pandarus 
230-8 Pandarus to Acneas 
|. 
243-50 Sthenelus to Diomedes 
252-73 .. Diomedes to Sthenelus 
277-9 Pandarus to Diomedes 
-5 Pandarus to Diomedes 
287-9 Diomedes to Pandarus — «Pandarus killed 290-6 


(287 Aeneas rescued by Aphrodite who is wounded 330 
(319-327 Sthenclus captures Acncas' horses. 
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BOOK V(b) 
348-51 Diomedes to Aphrodite 
35 Aphrodite to Ares (353, cf. 720) 
373 4 Dione to Aphrodite 
97 i wedite to Dione 
382-415 Dione to Aphrodite (long story) | 
421-5 Athena to Zeus 
428-30 Zeus to Aphrodite 
BOOK V (e) 


440-2 Apollo to Diomedes (warning) 
455-9 Apollo to Ares (to avenge Aphrodite) 

Сабт Ares (= Akamas) enters battle 
464-9 Ares to Trojans | 





472-92 Sarpedon to Hector 
529-32 Agamemnon to Achaeans 
I | 
I 


(541-60 Aeneas is fighting 
бот-6 Diomedes ч aa 
bo (508-32 Hector is fighting | 
633-46 Tlepolemus to Sarpedon | 
648-54 Sarpedon to Tlepolemus 
4 Sarpedon to Hector 


£711. Hector and Ares arrive 


BOOK V (d) 
714-18 Нета to Athena 
| carming and chariot | 
75 03 Hera to Zeus (asks leave to enter battle) 
У Zeus to Hera (gives leave: against Ares) 
287-91 Hera (as Stentor) to Achacans 
-13 Athena to Diomedes 7 
Brya Diomedes to Athena f < 
B26 4 Athena to Diomedes 4835 displaces Sthenelus 
872-87 Ares to Zeus (in Olympus) 
Sonat окса р dered (dues | 
904 [nospeech: Paeon 18 огйегей (@убуувти, 899) to tend. Ares]. 
907-0 «Нега ап Athena return to бро | 


Aeneas again with Ares, and Ares alone, as antagonists. Тһе structure of the first is regular: two 
outer groups of four speeches scparated from the centre-piece of four by two couplets (115-32, 
243-73) introducing the two supporters of Diomedes, Athena and Sthenelus. The centre-piece 
introduces Aeneas, who takes the place of Pandarus in the second episode. But Aeneas is displaced, 
without further speeches (297-327) by Aphrodite, whose return, wounded, to Olympus, furnishes a 
seven-speech composition of which the centre-piece is the triplet of Aphrodite and Dione (373-415) 
with a digression on patience under ае which has no counterpart. 

In the third episode, a triplet prologue puts Ares into the foreground (440-69), but nothing 
comes of this (till 592-5 and 691) and the six-speech composition begins and ends with Sarpedon 
(472-92, 648-88). In the centre-piece Hector is fighting without speaking (608-32), Aeneas 
reappears (541-60), and Agamemnon and Tlepolemus speak. Much of the narrative is speechless, 
and there are lists of killed and wounded (677-8, 705-7): it looks like a gathering of 
stock-anecdotes. In the fourth episode Hera and Athena support Diomedes, who wounds Ares 
(856-63) and drives him back to Olympus. Central is the couplet of Athena and Diomedes: before 
it, Hera encourages the Achaeans; after it Athena displaces Sthenelus and helps Diomedes to 
wound Ares (835-63). 

In Olympus, the triplet (714-66) in which Hera and Athena obtain leave to intervene is 
answered only by a couplet between Ares and Zeus (872-98); but Zeus orders Paion to heal Ares, 
so a speech is missing here; and the goddesses return in silence (907-9). 

he whole book, and especially the latter part of it, is untidy work; but the pedimental design 
is evident, and the silent sections seem to be supplementary, like the long speech of Dione. 
Between Aeneas and Ares, there seem to be changes of plan. 


The Prowess of Diomedes consists of four episodes, with Pandarus, Aeneas with Aphrodite, 
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BOOK VI. ENTITLED ‘HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE ' 
1-36 <fighting: lists 20-36: mo speeches 
Prologue 
46-50  Adrastus to Мепен, Jaus (kill 
5-6 Agamemnon to Menelaus (kill Adrastus 
pa Mestor to Achaeans (do not take spoils) 
The Suppliant Women 
77-101 Helenus to Aeneas and Hector (proposes embassy) | 


111-15 Hector (concurs in embassy) I 
123-43 gj Diomedes to Glaucus (Lycurgan story) 
145-211 Glaucus to Diomedes (Bellerophon story) 
215-31 | Diomedes to Glaucus 

254-6 Hecuba to Hector 

204 85 Hector to Hecuba | 

305-10 Theano's (prayer) (centre) i 
326-31 Hector to Paris | 

333-41 Paris to Hector 


344-58 Helen to Hector 1 
3 Hector to Helen 
Hector and Andromache 
376-80 Hector to Andromache's women | 


4382-9 Stewardess to Hector ad 
407-39 Andromache to Hector (advice) | é 
441-05 — Hector to Andromache 
aE oe Hector to Antigone 
486- Hector to Andromache 
518-9 Paris to Hector 
521-9 Hector to Paris 


VII. 1-16 <fighting: no speeches 


The name-episode Hector and Andromache is not even central, and the structure of the whole 
book has been deranged. In its present form it is contained between two passages of inarticulate 
fighting, without speeches VI. 1-36 and VIL 1-16: the latter really belongs to VI. ‘To the former 
succ two small episodes, the Fate of Adrastus with two speeches (46-50, 55-50) and the single 
speech of Nestor. Both illustrate the growing tension which follows the divine encouragements in 

ook V: the code is to be strictly observed, as to prisoners and as to loot. Similarly, at the end, 
Paris is at last roused to come out and fight (two speeches: 518-9, 521-9). This, however, is 
not a mere epilogue, but the sequel of the visit of Hector to the home of Paris (four speeches: 326-68) 
wherein the centre-piece is the couplet between Helen and Hector which touches the heart of the 
Trojan tragedy. | 

But the Rousing of Paris took time, and the interval has been filled with the meeting of Hector and 
Andromache (three couplets), wherein the centre-piece brings these two face to face, like Helen and 
Hector already. Apart from the time lag above-noted, these two episodes are very close counter- 
parts. Both illustrate on the Trojan side the growing tension and sense of imminent crisis. 

This device for telling two stories at the same time is the clue to the earlier half of Book VI, 
and so to the structure of the whole. For the farewells of Hector to Helen and Andromache, were 
not the purpose of his return to the city; nor even his rousing of Paris, the last unexpended reserve 
of Troy. The centre-piece of the whole Book is the Prayer of Theano, and Athena’s unspoken 
refusal; and the earlier episode of which this is the outcome is a one-sided composition, in which 
the preliminaries to that refusal are to be balanced by Hector’s sole success, the rousing of Paris. 
Those preliminaries, too, needed time; and time is gained by the meeting of Diomedes iid Glaucus, 
a regular triplet (123-23 ) enhanced by the pendant stories of Lycurgus and Bellerophon. This 
interlude is the structural counterpart of Hector’s meeting with Andromache. Tragically, the 
personal reconciliation—at whatever material cost—between Diomedes and Glaucus, is the human 
counterpart of what might have been—the reconciliation of Athena; for Helenus, if anyone, knew 
what was in the minds of the Gods, 
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BOOK VII (a). DUEL OF HECTOR AND AJAX. (6). GATHERING THE DEAD 
1-16 <fighting: no speeches (conclusion of VI) 


Prologue 
24-32 Apollo to Athena | 
34-6 Athena to Apollo 
38-42 Apollo to Athena (proposes a duel) 
VOL. LXXIV. к 
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(а) DuzL or HECTOR AND Ajax 
47-53 Helenus to Hector (truce) 
7-01 Hector to Trojans and Achacans (challenge) 


g6-102 Menelaus (offers to fight) 
109-19 n (forbids Menelaus to fight) 


124-60 (Nestor (long story 132-60), outside composition) 
171-4 Nestor (proposes lots) 
179-80 to Zeus 
191-9 A e eh has his lot) «— centre 
202-5 a) 
226-32 Ajax to zt) Hector (b (boasting 
234-43 Hector to Ajax aye ) (duel 244-72) 
279-82 Idaeus (stops the duel) 


284-5 Ajax to Idaeus (Hector must begin) | 
288-302 Hector (proposes gifts) £303 gilts exchanged 313 feast 


(6) GATHERING THE DEAD 
327-43 Nestor proposes to gather the dead 


-53 Antenor (give up Helen) 
357 -b. Paris (will give up spoil but not Helen) 
3608-7 Priam (offer these terms tomorrow) (mighty 
385-07 Idaeus (to Agamemnon) 


Diomedes to Achaeans (refuse surrender of Helen) 
4065-11 Agamemnon to Idaeus (grants Без aee) 
2417 burial begun 436 V 


Poseidon to Zeus (complaint about the Wall 
Ads Zeus to Peete (va the end) 
| 465 night: 467-75 market 
470 (Zeus бее all night> 

The main composition, the Duel, is symmetrical, from the proposal by Helenus (47-53) to 
Nestor’s pr | to gather the dead (327-44) which completes the symmetry beyond the two 
speeches bf Hecto r (67-91, 298-302) in challenge and in appeasement. The centre-piece, between 
two anonymous aera (179-8, 202-5) is where Ajax claims his lot (191-9). 

Before this stands the Prologue, divine initiation of the duel (24-42, three speeches). After it, 
between Nestor’s proposal (327-44) and the actual burial (without speeches) is a short but regular 
composition, The Debate in Troy, л offer of Paris to surrender the spoils but not Helen (348-78), 
the refusal of these terms by Agamemnon, and his grant of a burial-truce. This is co quent on 
the virtual defeat of Hector (270-2) and his offer of gifts (299) after the first encounter, and at first 
sight looks like an epilogue to the 

But here there ts a well-known anomaly, for together with the burial mound, the Achaeans 
built the famous Wall and Ditch. This roused Poseidon’s wrath, and there follows a second ye 
with two speeches (446-63) and night-long thunder from Zeus (479). Into this episode has 
been intruded the Market on the Beach (467-75 without s es). 

Note throughout this book how the scheme of speeches ‘overrides the sequence of the narrative. 
It is not the duel, but the choice of Ajax as champion that is central. Nestor's proposal is included 


in the main episode, and the offer of terms is spread over two days. 








BOOK VIII. THE INTERRUPT BATTLE (cf. JHS LI, 275-8, fig. 6) 
Prologue in Olympus 
5-27 Zeus to the Gods (refrain from battle) | 
31-37 Athena to Zeus (claims right to advise) 
39-40 Zeus to Athena — 441-77 Zeus goes to Mount Ida 


Сато! селе: Achaean retreat 


(35 thunder 
80-85  <Nestor’s horse) 
93-6 Diomedes to Odysseus (to help Nestor) 
102-11 Odysseus to Nestor 
£133 thunder 
130-44 Nestor to Diomedes 
146-50 Diomedes to Nestor 
152—6 Nestor to Diomedes 
161-6 Hector to Diomedes | 
£170 thunder 


173-82 Hector to Trojans 
5 —97 Hector to his horses 
Centre-piece in Olympus : Agamemnon's Prayer 
201-7 Hera to Poseidon (to fight) 
ae 11 Poseidon to Hera (caution) 
а 44 — явы (Zeus sends eagle 
; | 


RE Teucer to ET (Teucer wounded 328 
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352-6 Hera to Athena (to go to battle) 

358 Во Athena to Hera А 

399-408 PRIME e NN 
413-24 — Iris to Hera and Athena (to return) 
427-31 Hera to Athena (let Zeus decide) 
Epilogue in Olympus 
48- 6 Zeus to Hera and Athena 


Hera to Zeus (claims right to advise) 
470-83 Zeus to Hera (foretells his Counsel) ) 


| {486 night 
497-541 Hector to Trojans 
¿camp by shore 555-65 


From an earlier analysis (7H5 LII, 274) the sequence of episodes is here su ee en 
that of the speeches, showing Ыр, the inciden are полкада Бу signs from odi. These are, 
however, not quite balanced : the first thunder (75) and the weighing of destinies (69) having no 
counterpart except the mission of Iris (399-408). 

_ Central in structure and turning-point in the action is the prayer of Agamemnon (228-44) 
instigated by Hera and Poseidon (201-7) and followed by the momentary success of Teucer 
(281-99). His wounding by an arrow (328) recalls the fate of Nestor's horse (80-6), but does not 


(458 Zeus returns from Mount Ida 


exactly balance it. The two chariot-scenes, however (80-111, 352-431), are counterparts, like 
the claims of Athena (31-7) and Hera (462-8) to aid by advice. The whole composition begins 
and ends with Zeus dominant in Olympus; and the night-encampment, with one speech from 
Hector as an interlude. | 


17-28 'amemnon to chiefs (advises retreat) 

32-4 liomedes to pe mnon (he will stay). Gf 697-70 
53-7 Mestor to Diomedes г 
Bocas (guards set; feast 
96-113 Nestor to Agamemnon (advises embassy) 


115-61 Agamemnon to Nestor 


163-72 Nestor to Agamemnon (send Briseis) 
The Embassy 


197-8 Achilles to Embassy 
Med Achilles to Parochia] 


(Embassy starts 183 





205-2 (et 
225-30 seus to Achilles 
308-429 Achilles to Odysseus 
434—005 Phoenix to Achilles — [Meleager story 529-99 

719 ae ee ike от 652-4) 

—42 Ajax to Odysseus (Achilles is in the wrong 632 
| LÍ Achilles to Ajax (conditional refusal) ohio 
656-6 Achilles and Patroclus slecp: no speeches: cf. 205-23 


P Agamemnon to Od hat will Achilles do? 
673-5 / ' n to Odysseus (what will Achilles do?) 
| =: Odysseus to Agamemnon (Achilles will go home) 
697-709 Diomedes to Agamemnon (ignore Achilles and fight again): cf. 32-49 


The structure is regular and balanced, except that the Prologue is more elaborate than the 
Epilogue, and there is no farewell speech from Achilles in the Embassy after 655, as counterpart to 
his welcome (197-224). He had intended that the Embassy should stay as his guests till morning 
(620-2), so the departure is the more abrupt. This is the frequent device of shortening the 
narrative to quicken the closing movement of a long composition. In the centre-piece, the speech 
of Phoenix has been aver зок Ен by the story of Meleager (529-99). 


BOOK X. THE LAY OF DOLON 
Prologue. (1) 37-715 (2) 80-136 
37 Menelaus 43 Agamemnon 61-39 Menelaus 65 Agamemnon 
Nestor 87 Agamemnon 103 Nestor = 120 Agamemnon 129 Nestor 
The Night Council : five episodes 
139 (Nestor @GeyEdnuevos 141-2. Odysseus 144-7 Nestor 
159-61 Nestor 164-7 Diomedes 169-76 Nestor 
Nestor 192-3 toguards — 204-17; to chiefs <— centre-puece 
220-6 Diomedes 234-9 Agamemnon 242-7 Diomedes 
249-55 Odysseus 276-82 Odysseus to Athena 284-94 Diomedes to Athena 
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Centre-piece, — The Mission of Dolon 

303-12 Hector to Dolon 319-27 Dolon 5329-31 Hector’s oath 
The Adventure of Dolon 


341-8 Odysseus to Diomedes — 370-1 Diomedes to Dolon 9378-81 Dolon to Diomedes 
2-0 Odysseus to Dolon 391-99 Dolon to Odysseus 


401—11 Odysseus to Dolon (where are the Trojans?) 
413-22 Dolon to Odysseus 424-5 Odysseus (where are the allies ?) 
427-45 Dolon (Rhesus) 447-53 Diomedes 462-4 Odyseus to Athena 


Epilogue. (1) The Horses of Rhesus 
477-91 Odysseus to Diomedes 509-11 АҺепа (о Diomedes 
522 <Hippocoon ġvóunvev Éraipov? 
Epilogue (2) 


533-39 Nestor to chiefs 544-53 Nestor to Odysseus 555-03 Odysseus 
570-79 ¿Dolon'’s arms dedicated to Athena: no speech: but о Maca 


This Book consists of two parts, the .Night-Council of Achaean Chiefs, at which the adventure of 
Diomedes and Odysseus is arranged, and the Adventure of Dolon with the Slaying of Rhesus as a result 
of Dolon's treachery. There is a double prologue (1-130), and the second part has an epilogue 
(532-79). But as the first prologue is twofold (1-71, 72-136) the Slaying of Rhesus (469-531) should 
be regarded as an inner epilogue (and counterpart of 72-136); and 1s so noted in the diagram. 
Thus the absence of epilogue after 296 is explained, and the scene between Hector and olon 
becomes the centre-piece to the whole composition, | 

The Night-Council, dominated by Nestor, consists of a centre-piece (192-217) in which 
Nestor proposes action, between pairs of triplets, introducing Odysseus and Diomedes, and 
developing the project of Diomedes, with Odysseus as his comrade. The Adventure of Dolon is a 
single spacious dialogue, with Dolon's treachery at its centre (401-11). | | 

In the Slaying of Rhesus there are only two speeches (477-81, 509-11), but Hippocoon warned 
by Apollo, gidov 1° évépnvev éraipov, and this unrecorded speech completes the triplet. 

What is notable in Book X, which has been regarded as loosely connected with the rest of 
the Miad, is that its structure is strictly and elaborately sedimented: This must be taken into 
account in considering the place of this literary device in the composition of the poem. 


BOOK XI. THE PROWESS OF AGAMEMNON 
[This Book might be better entitled the Wonnding of the Chiefs] 
Prologue : no speeches 
46 The arming of Agamemnon 56-66 Hector and other Trojans 
67-83 Comparison of forces 64-130 silent fighting 
The Wounding of Agamemnon 
131-5 Peisander to Agamemnon 138-42 Agamemnon to Peisander 
163 (Trojans retreat to the city 
186—0. Zeus to Iris (to warn Hector) 200-9 ris to Hector 
21 (Invocation to Muses: silent slaughter 
248-53 (Koon wounds Agamemnon: no speech: killed: balances 131-5 
276-9 Agamemnon to chich (to carry on): Agamemnon retires 283 
The Wounding of Diomedes 
286-go Hector <290 invocation to Hector: list of fallen 
319-5 Odysseus to Diomedes 


317-10 Diomedes to | 
3 (fighting: сиз intervenes:! Hector arrives 
| 347-8 Diomedes to Odysseus «—C— — centre 
362-67 Diomedes to Hector (fails to wound him) 
¿Paris wounds Diomedes 


Bo-3 Paristo Diomedes 

"use Diomedes to Paris ¿Diomedes retires: Odysseus alone 401 

The Wounding of Odysseus 
-10 Odyss alone) — fighting? 430-3 Socos to Odysseus 

= p prid i WOLT Oda 

441-5 Odysseus to Socos (kills him) 450-5 to Socos (dead) 
The Wounding of Machaon 

465-7! Menelaus to Aias (to help Odysseus) 


505 ¿Paris wounds Machaon: no speech — 
511-15 Idomencus to Nestor (carry off Machaon) 
523-30 Cebriones to Hector | 

5H ¿Zeus frightens Ajax: long fighting 





ate intervention may indicate i " undeveloped ' interpolation. 





! Casualty list following Zeus’ i 
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The Wounding of Eurypylus 
587-91 Eurypylus (wounded by Paris, calls to Aias) 
боб PE des to Achilles [604 introduces Patroclus 
608-15 Achilles to Patroclus (sends him to Nestor) 
3 Patroclus to Nestor — (Nestor's cup 635-7» ) 
65 1 Nester to Patroclus (long story) | 
16-21 Patroclus to н (asks for news) 
823-36 ^ Eurypylus to Patroclus 
-41 Patroclus to Eurypylus 


XI. The Prowess of Agamemnon. 

The title-episode, interrupted by the wounding of Agamemnon, only occupies ll. 1-283. The 
arming-scene, without speeches (1-130), is followed by one couplet (Peisander-Agamemnon 131-42) 
and a speechless rout of the Trojans; then by a couplet (Zeus-Iris 186-209) warning Hector to 
bide his time; then Agamemnon, wounded by Соба without speech—the counterpart of 
Peisander's end—orders the Achaeans to carry on, and himself retires. 

The remainder of the book consists of episodes, in which Agamemnon, Diomedes, Odysseus, 
Machaon, and Eurypylus are wounded—three of them by Paris—and finally Patroclus is introduced 
(604-41) in a more formal composition ; and sent by Achilles to Nestor for news, This is the 
beginning of the tragedy of Patroclus, which only ends with the rescue of his body in Book XVII. 

The second episode (286-401) contains six speeches; the centre-piece is the arrival of Hector 
and the intervention of Zeus (336); but the wounding of Diomedes by Paris follows the fourth 
speech, and effects his withdrawal, already planned by Zeus. In the third episode цене, 
which is central, Odysseus is left alone, and is wounded. The fourth (465-562) brings Menelaus 
and Idomeneus to help Odysseus and Nestor; but the speech of Cebriones to Hector is another 
episode, and is followed by long fighting, mainly around Ajax. Es a well-constructed episode 
with eight speeches brings news to Achilles, through Patroclus, who thus begins his tragic career. 


BOOK XII. THE FIGHT AT THE WALL 
Prologue 
1-33 The Fate of the Wall: no speeches 


The Advice of Polydamas 
61-79  Polydamas to Hector (proposed foot-fighting) : cf. XIII. 116-7 
¿long fighting: no speeches 
164-72  Aias to Zeus (in vain: Zeus favours Hector) 
(long fighting 200 f. omen of eagle and snake 
211-20 Polydamas to Hector (retire) | 
231-50 . Hettor Xo Polydamas (253 omen of wind 
£Polydamas ox бтгідтусе 
269-76  Aias (encourages Achacans) 
The Prowess of Sarpedon 
310-21 Sarpedon to Glaucus 


(fighting 
343-30 Menestheus to Thoótes (calls for help) 
354-63 T hates to A1as | 
3216-9 Aias to A. Oileus (to help Menestheus) 
(fighting: Glaucus wounded 387 
409-12  Sarpedon to Lycians 





(278 omen of shower of stones 


Epilogue 
| Hector to Trojans: cf. XIII. 150- 
& Mi fighting at the Wall 


This Book contains two distinct pedimental episodes (буе, 310-412), both interrupted by 
bouts of fighting (80-162, 320-42, 378, 381, 442-71). e Fate of the Wall is a loose prologue; 
Hector's speech an epilogue, both with more silent fighting. 


BOOK XIII. THE FIGHT AT THE SHIPS 
(Zeus looks north: Poseidon, disguised, enters the battle 


Poseidai dis н | 
47-58 Poseidon 68-75 Ajax Oileus 95-124 Aias T. 
150-4 Hector (attacking on the left) 

219-20 Poseidon 222-30 Jdomeneus — 232-48 Poseidon 


53 Idomeneus 255-8 Meriones 260-5 Idomeneus 
7-13 Meriones to Idomeneus 
275-04 Idomeneus 307-10 Meriones 312-27 Idomeneus 
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347E Zeus intervenes 
374-82 Idomeneus to Othryoneus 
P. | (387-92 fighting 
414-16 я (kills Brea) ا‎ 
423-44 | и. 34 bus ps 


EE ir uio APT 
463 | _Deipho fences 


481-5 ] to Meriones and Antilochus 
527-519 (fighting: no speeches 
Aias and Hector 


620-39 Menelaus "nr REM рода I 
| £ in 75 fresh start on le 

726-47 Polydamas тиа Hector | 

9-73 —- Heitor to Pari 775-07 Paris to Hector 

12-20 Ajax to Hector 824-32 Hector to Aias 


Four 0 episodes with regular schemes of speeches are interrupted by bouts of silent 
fighting. The isolated speech of Menelaus may mark the place for another such episode. 


BOOK XIV. THE DECEPTION OF ZEUS 


The full setting of this episode and the Awakening of Zeus in Book XV, begins far back with 
Poseidon’s intervention (XIII. 47—58, 229-30, 292-8, 347) and does not end till Apollo restores 
Hector to the battle (XV. abe} for the attack on the ships (343-6). Both the Deception and the 
Awakening are interpolated in the continuous narrative of Poscidon's rally of the Achaeans. The 
e episode rallies the Achaean leaders wounded and withdrawn in Book XI and Poseidon restores 

em to action. 


A. Prelude. The Wounded Leaders. 

3-8 Nestor to nd (he on return to реш d 

-51 Aga memnon tò Nestor (disconsolate): cf. XIII. 811-20 
a 3 estor to Agamemnon eg nt of the battle) : 

[but XIII. 812-20 Agamemnon was speaking to Hector] 
65-81 Agamemnon to Nestor (prepare to embark) 
—= a--— 
ae Odysseus to ; : атеши him) 
1 Agamemnon to Odysseus (what alternative? 
ias Diomedes to Agamemnon (return to battle) ) 
139-46 Poseidon (disguised) to Agamemnon (leads to attack) 
(Poseidon shouts: Hera sees him [contd. 364 





B. The Deception of Zeus begins with three regular episodes of five speeches, wherein the 
oath of Hera counts as spoken (278-99), but note that the counterpart episode (XV. 104-41) has 
only four speeches. 

C. Poseidon in Battle, with six speeches: central is the couplet for Polydamas and Ajax (433-74) 
preceded by the advance led by Poseidon (387-429) and the wounding of Hector. At the close 
(508) an invocation to the Muses introduces a ong list of encounters. = 


* А. The Wounded Leaders return (see above) 
| Nestor 42-52 Agamemnon 52-63 Nestor 
104-8 Agamemnon r10-32 Diomedes (rebukes him) 
139746 — Poseidon 


212-3 Aphrodite 219-22 Aphrodite 
233-41 Hera — 243-52 Hypnos м MERI у 271-6 Hypnos 278-9 (Hera swears) 


a Zeus or-1i1 Hera . 330- Hera P y 
98-9 1 A 313-28 Zeus to Hera E T. urs ze 


C. The Wounding of Hector: Poseidon in the Battle? 
57-60 Hypnos to Poseidon 364-77 Poseidon to Achacans 
ea | (Alas wounds Hector: no speech: cf. XV. 221-355 
454-7  Polydamasto Achaeans 470-4 Ajax to Polydamas «—— — ceníre 
479-85 Acamas to Achaeans — 501-5 Peneleos to Trojans 
¢Achaean rout 
¿Invocation to Muses: ef XVI. 112 
509 (Long list of heroes: Aias still central 





* In this section six speeches are in three pairs. 
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BOOK XV. THE REPULSE FROM THE SHIPS 
B' The Awakening of Zeus: counterpart to XIV. 190—356 
14-33 Zeus 36-46 Hera, 


104-12 Hera to Gods. | 
ur Ares 1298-41 Athena. 146-8 
І. 


| | go-1 Themis 93-9 Нега 
<eus 49-77 (foretells fate of Troy and Achilles)” т 
„Нега to Iris and Apollo 
Bs E i ,201-4 Iris — 206-17 Poseidon 


С”. The Healing of Hector: counterpart of XIV. 3-146, 357-509 

221-35 Zeus to Apollo (restore Hector) 244-5 Apollo to Hector 

2732 Hector to. Apollo | 

254-51 Apollo to Hector (restores him) 286-99 Thoas to Achaeans 

300-965 ¿long fight without speeches 327-42 list of names 

` These two episodes form a continuous composition with Book XIV: А, В, С, В, С. The 
side-panels A and C’ being linked by their themes of returning leaders, and C, while related to C", 
being the central though transitory achievement of the intervention of Poseidon which links A 
with C. 
BOOK XV (cntd.). THE REPULSE FROM THE SHIPS 


Hector orders the attack on the Ships 
347-51 Hector to Trojans q72-6 Nestor to Zeus 
377 CAE міту - 
399-404 Patroclus to Eurypylus 425-9 Hector to Trojans 
The Prowess of Aias and. Teucer (centre-piece) 
437-41 Aias 467-70 Teucer 472-7 Aias 


The Attack on the Ships 
485-99 Hector to Troj 
502-13 Alas to Арарата 553-8 Hector to Melanippus 551-4 Alas | 
569-71 Menelaus to Antilochus (killed 576) 
283-91 (Hector counterattacks 
592 «long fight: no speeches 
599 CThe prayer of Thetis is fulfilled 


Epilogue. Fire on the Ships 
661-6 Nestor to Achacans 


677 CAims and the ship-spear — 688 Trojans retire 
(long fight 694 Zeus helps Hector 
317-25 Hector to Trojans: calls for fire (centre-piece) 


733-41  Aias to Danaans. 


The latter half of Book XV, from which it takes its title, is comy of three panels of speeches ; 
followed by much silent fighting, and an Epilogue, also broken by long fighting, so that the last 
two speeches (717-41) form a pair of exhortations. The statement that the Prayer of Thetis is 
now fulfilled (599) is embedded in long narrative, as it were a note for further elaboration. 

This is one of the clearest examples of the partial superposition of speech-structure on bouts of 
silent fighting (592-660, 667—716). The first episode has only two speeches (372-404), but the 
thunder of Zeus is central, and seems to count as speech. 

In the larger structure, Book XV is the counterpart of XIII the TM at the Ships, which has 
similar loose construction, and joins with it to fill the interval between the departure of Patroclus 
(XI. 606-841) and his return to Achilles XVI. 2; while it is itself bisected by the Deception and 
Awakening; and these are separated by Poseidon in Battle. 


BOOK XVI. PATROCLUS 
The Arming of Patroclur 
7-19 Achilles to Patroclus 
21-45 . Patroclus to Achilles (may he fight?) 
49-100 Achilles to Patroclus , 
112 invocation to Muses : fire on ships ae 
126-0 Achilles to Patroclus (he sees fire on ships): «—— Patroclus shall arm (gf. 131-9) 
Е Ааа MEE о 
в CPatroclus goes oul 
233 Achilles to Zeus 
у Patroclus to Myrmidons 
275-419 Cong fight: no speeches 
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422-5 Sarpedon to Lycians 
433-3 Zeus to Hera 
440—5] Hera to Zeus 
м CPatroclus wounds Sarpedon? 
492-501 on (dies 505) to Glaucus ` 
514-26 Glaucus to Apollo ! 
531-47 Glaucus to Hector 
9 to Aj fos Sarge ) 
——r Patroclus to Ajax (seize ! on's arms 
fightin without speeches > 


Aeneas to Meriones 


5 Meriones to Aeneas 

2 7-3 x Paasche to Meriones z 

31-5 ¿fighting without speeches» 

658 (Zeus sets scales E ыш 

653-5 <Patroclus carries off Sarpedon's arms 
667-75 Zeus to Apollo (send Sleep and Death) 
676-85 (Apollo sends Sarpedon’s body to Lycia 

T he Death of Patroclus. 

707-9 Apollo to Patroclus (warns him to retire) 

721-5 . Apollo to Hector (to fight Patroclus) 

743 ¿Patroclus kills Cebrionesy 
745-50 Patroclus (about Cebriones) | 

789-817 CApollo disarms Patroclus: Euphorbus wounds him 807 

830-42 Hector to Patroclus 
844- Patroclus to Hector CPatroclus dies 8355 
859-61 Hector to Patroclus 


The composition of Book XVI is simple: 
роса, But though Sar 
fhe episode is concerned with the capture of his arms, by the help of Ajax ( 
Patroclus j 
Meriones 


440-57), 


By tie deliberation of Zeus, 
request of H 


But this composition is interrupted by a 


three regular episodes, of seven, eleven, and six 
in 481 he does not die till 505, and the remainder of 
50-61). The appeal of 
is balanced by that about 


on Is wound 


(856-61) is central; the triplet about Glaucus (492-5. 7 
(611-31) before the arms are carried off; and the couplet for Zeus and Hera (432-5, 
and his single speech to Apollo (667-75), fulfilling (683 the 
era (453-6). 

long bout of silent fighting (569-607) and by another in 


which Zeus makes up his mind (644—56), and there is no final counterpart to the opening speech of 


Sarpedon (422-5) except the silent 


intervention of Apollo (676-82). 


BOOK XVII. THE PROWESS OF MENELAUS 
t-50 Death of Euphorbus, who had first wounded Patroclus 
Euphorbus 12-17 Menelaus 14-32 Euphorbus 34-42 
The Arming of Hector 
75-81 Apollo (as Mentes) to Hector (pairing the horses): cf. 427-22 
91-105 Mrs (soliloquy) 120-122 to Ajax: of. eae : 
130-2 «Hector carries off the arms of Patroclus 
134-7 AE YO the body i 
142 aucus to Hector (reproaches) | p. . 
170-82 Hector to Glaucus ; | [insertion] 
184-7 Hector to Trojans (to wait till he rearms) 
188-97 (Hector goes to rearm 
201-7 ——> <eus to Hector (he will not be allowed to return home) 
210-14 «Hector rearms 
220-32 Hector to Trojans (offers reward for death of Aias) 
258-45 Ajax to Menelaus: Menelaus to Ajax (cf. 91-105) я 
256-31 ¿long fighting [b t5 142-182 
327-32 Apollo (as Peryphas) to Aeneas (to encourage) 
335-41 Aeneas to Hector 
<long fighting 401-2 Achilles still ignorant» 
415-19 Ts "Ayav 421-2 tig Tpcocov 
The Rescue of the Horses 
426 ¿the horses of Achilles» 
Mor Aldea A ho wishes and fight) 
2 imedon to Autom Wo i ics to stay a п 
40 Automedon to Alien 


E 


501-6 
538-9 


Hector to Aeneas (seeing horses retreat) — 
Automedon to Alcimedon 
tomedon to Ajax and Menelaus 


Automedon to Aretus (spoils) $542 Automedon and horses retire 
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The Rescue of Patroclus’ Body. 
543 Zeus sends Athena to help Achaeans) 
556-9 Athena (as Phoenix) to Menelaus 
501-65 Menelaus to Phoenix (Athena): rescue Patroclus body 
586-90 Apollo (as Phaenops) to Hector | 
295 (Zeus thunders, favouring Trojans 
592 20 fighting | 
21-2 Meriones to Idomeneus <Idomeneus retires) _ 
629-47 Ajax to Zeus (prays for light) (Zeus favours Trojans 





652-5 Aias to Menelaus 
669-72 Menelaus to Aias and Meriones | 
685-93 Menelans to Antilochus (sent to Achilles) 
14 Menelaus to Aias 
716-21 Aias to Menelaus 





722 ¢they carry off Patroclus 
748-51 cin their absence, the Achaeans are defeated? 


XVII. This book only partly celebrates Menelaus, who recurs with Aias between other 
episodes and miscellaneous fighting. The death of Euphorbus (1-60) is the sequel of XVI. The 
long withdrawal and rearming of Hector centres on the warning of Zeus (201—7) between two 
interventions of Apollo (75-81, 327-32) and dialogues of Menelaus and Aias: the dialogue of 
Glaucus and Hector (142-82) is uncompensated; and the speech of Aeneas (335-41) marks the 
return of Hector, and a long struggle ends with a pair of anonymous speeches (415-22), recalling 
attention to the struggle for the body of Patroclus. i 

The Rescue of the Horses (423-542) is a regular composition, centred on the speech of Hector to 
Aeneas, a remote counterpart of Aeneas’ words (335-41). | 

The Rescue си Body consists of two balanced compositions of five speeches (556-647, 652—721), 
the first broken by a sign from Zeus (595) and a spell of fighting (597-620); the second centred on 
Antilochus’ message to Achilles (685-93) which prepares for the actual rescue (722) and the rout 
of the Achaeans (748-51). 

Thus the larger structure shows the struggle for the body of Patroclus, interrupted centrally 
by the rescue of the horses; and some confused fighting (342-422). But the message to Hector 
(327-41) might have led to something more significant. 


BOOK XVIII. THE MAKING OF THE ARMOUR 
Prologue 
6-14 Achilles (alone) м та 
18-21 Antiochus (news) 
52 Thetis to Nereids 73-7 Thetis to Achilles 39-93 Achilles to Thetis 


| Thetis to Achilles ecy) 
087226 Achilles to Thetis ا ا‎ Thetis to Achilles 140-4 Thetis to Nereids ¿Thetis to Olympus 


y 35 {Achilles бис ку (Thetis hears) > 


138, 145-7? 
158-64 (struggle for body of Patroclus» 
‘chilles Show 
170-80 Iris to Achilles 182 Achilles to Iris j 
184—6 Iris to Achilles — 188-95 Achilles to Iris (no arms) 
107-201 Iris to Achilles (* shout ") | 
203-4: CAchilles shouts: Patroclus rescued 231-37 
às. | H ааа a Achilles to Myrmid 
205-309 ector to Poly 1 324-42 : es to Miyrmdons 
‘Patroclus’ body tended 343-55 
457-0 Zeus to Hera. 361-7 Hera to Zeus 
369 CThetis enters Olympus? 
4385-7 Charis to Thetis 992 Charis to Hephaestus 
opas Hephaestus to Charis to Thetis 
9-61 Thetis to Hephaestus (her request) 469-7 Hephaestus 
1282617 ¿the mik king of the armour) 


XVIII. This book—apart from the description of the armour—is one of the most regular in 
construction. The prefatory speeches of Achilles and Antilochus are supplemented to a triad when 
Achilles ФрозбЕу (35) and Thetis hears. The counterpart-epilogue is XIX. 1-36. Her reception of 
the news centres on her prophecy of Achilles! death (95-6). The centre-piece in which Achilles 
emerges, and shouts though unarmed, centres on his reappearance and the rescue of Patroclus 
(203-42). The counterpart to his colloquy with Iris (170-201) is the reaction among the Trojans 
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(254-307) the Myrmidons (329-42) and the Gods (359-57). _ The visit to кр: balances the 
visit to Hephaestus; and the description of the armour has its own symmetry, for which see my 
Who Were the Greeks ?, 1930, pp. 377-70. 

BOOK XIX. THE END OF THE FEUD 
Epilogue to XVII 


7-11 Thetis to Achilles (gives him the arms) 
Thetis balances XVIII. 1-35 


R аё 
55-73 Achilles to Agamemnon 
T WE Agamemnon to chiefs (story of Heracles) 
hilles to Agamemnon 





146— Achilles | 

1 + Odysseus to Achilles 

Be igamemnon to Odysseus (Agamemnon will swear) 
199-214 Achilles to и 

216-37 Odysseus to Achilles 


| (238-51 presents and Briseis) 
258-65 Agamemnon (oath) 
270-5 Achilles (oath) 
287-300 Briseis to Patroclus 
305-8 Achilles to chiefs (refuses to eat) 


315-3: Achilles’ (lament) 9 
-B8 eus to Athena (gives food to Achilles) 
400-3 Achilles to horses «Achilles rearms 364 


| Xanthus (horse) to Achilles 
Mood Ada m он ое 

The epilogue to the Arms 1-36 balances XVIII. 1-35. The centre-point of the Reconciliation is 
дайыр а promise (185-97) not the actual oaths (258-75). The double scene which follows 
(2 9r 23) is epilogue to the whole story of Patroclus and the Feud, and reconciles Achilles to the 
Gods (341-8). — 

BOOK XX. THE BATTLE OF THE GODS. (A) 
1-12 (Zeus bids Themis summon the Gods? 


16-18 Prologue. Poseidon to Zeus 20-30 Zeus to Poseidon (a) 
31-4 — list of gods on either side | 
83-5 Apollo(asLycaon)to Aeneas — 87-102 Aenea: 104-9 Apollo P» 
115-31 Hera to Poscidon and Athena — 133-43 Poseidon іо Нега (с) 
178-98 Achilles to Aeneas 200-58 Aeneas to Achilles (pedigree) (5^) 
(long fighting: cf. 344-52 | 
293-308 Poseidon to Gods 310—7 Нега 332-0 Poscidon " 
344-52 Achilles to Aeneas (saved by Poseidon) (5^) 
354-63 Epilogue. Achilles to Achaeans 366-72 Hector to Trojans (а”) 
Achilles and Hector 
376-8 Apollo (warns Hector) ^ 389-92 Achilles (to Iphition) 
399-418 long fighting 
425-9 Achilles to Hector $31-7 Hector to Achilles (d) 


435 “Athena diverts Hector's spear: Apollo saves Hector» 
449-54 Achilles to Hector | 
{more fighting 


The Battle of the Gods must be studied with its sequel the Battle by the River; for the centre-piece 
is the futile encounter of Achilles and Hector (XX. 354-455) and all that precedes is a complex 
alternation of divine interventions with the encounter of Achilles and Aeneas, preliminary to the 
formal challenges of Achilles and Hector (425-37), who are not yet allowed to fight in earnest. 


BOOK XXI. THE BATTLE BY THE RIVER 
1-33 «more killing by the river? 
Lycaon and Asteropaeus 
4-63 Achilles (seeing Lycao 
un Lycaon to Achilles ; | 


90-113 Achilles to Lvcaon 
122-35 Achilles to Lycaon ( 





I 55-60 Asteropaeus to Achilles | 
т -00 Ac Кашаа Гы | 


205-10 
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2 Scamander to Apollo ériver-fight> 
47 Poseidon to tan nm 


3131-41 Fera to Hephaestus | -бо Scamander to Hephaest 
350-16 Scamander to He 379-80 D ext to Hephaestus : z 


The Battle of the Gods. (B) 

394-99 Ares to Athena 

410-4 Alhena to Ares de Hera to Athena b (f) 

or Athena to Ares and / Aphrodite › 
4 з Poseidon to Apollo apoun to Poseidon (g) 

72-7 Artemis to сеш 88 Her га to Artemis 
98-501 Hermes to La (Г) 
509-10 Zeus to Artemis "t 2-3 Artemis to Zeus 





(d^ 


T 


This book, of which the Scamander fight is only the centre-piece, begins and ends with exploits 
of Achilles, which run on into Book XXII. It is also a sequel to the Battle of the Gods, with a formal 
aparte composition (383-525), a counterpart to the affair of Lycaon anc Asteropaeus (1-210) if 
that be regarded as the provocation to the Scamander. On the larger plan, the whole of Book XXI 
is the pendant to the earlier Battle of the Gods (XX. 1-352) before the futile encounter of Achilles and 
Hector (353-504) which—as its opening (354-72) shows—marks a principal advance in the plot. 
There are, however, passages of mere killing (XX. 156, 393-418, 455-504; XXL 205-10). The 
last lines (after 526) really belong to XXII. 


BOOR XXIL THE DEATH OF HECTOR 
Prologue 
XXI. 531-5 Priam to Trojans in flight 


553-70 Agenor to himself (incited by Apollo) 
2-9 Agenor to. Achilles 


XXIL '8-: pollo (as Agenor) to Achill 
a Achilles to a у = 
Hector alone 
35-76 Priam to Hector 
Hecuba to Hector (a) 
99-130 Hector (alone) | 
(the race round the walls» 
158-76 Zeus to Athena 
178-81 Athena to Zeus 
183-5 Zeus to Athena 
(Athena descends 186-7). 
(race? ‘Seales 209-213» T3 
216—23 Athena to Achilles ! 
229-31 Athena (as Deiphobus) to Hector 
233-7 Hector to Deiphobus (Athena) ' 
299-46 Athena (Deiphobus) to Hector | 


The Death of Hector 
250-9 Hector to Achilles 
261-77 Achilles to Hector — 
| ‘Achilles throws 2735 
270-88 Hector to Achilles 
(Hector throws 2893» (295 îa Deiphobus> | 








297-305 Hector to himself <sword) 
331-5 —> Achilles to Hector 
(hits 325» 
338-43 Hector (dying) 
345-5 Achilles to Hector 
350-0 (dies) 
365-5 Achilles 
Epilogu 
373-4 Achaean Ti; 
378- Achilles to Achacans 
416-28 ae е ee 


(a^) 
431—6 Hecuba | 


450-9 Da 
45593] Andromache (twice) 
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XXII. The structure is regular, and clear. The ere lines 1-24 continue the episode of 
Agenor (XXI. 526-611). The lead-in between Priam, Hecuba, and Hector (38-130) is 
answered by the Epilogue—Priam, Hecuba, and Andromache (416-514). Between these, divine 
ordinance (i69 ) balances human fulfilment (250-366) with Achaean commentary (373-94) 
leading to Achilles’ outrage on the corpse (395-403), which is supplementary; and the outrage 
itself (395-403) is beyond words. But this ma be Achaean counterpart to Trojan lamentation. 
There is no more for Gods to do till Book XXIV 


BOOK XXII (a). THE BURNING OF PATROCLUS (1-261)! 


6-11 Achilles (summons to mourning) 
19-243 Achilles to Patroclus’ ghost (Achilles promises offerings) * 


3-55 Achilles (persists in mourning 
i Patroclus' ghost to Achilles 
94-107 Achilles to En | 
e pyre begins? 
144-51 Achilles to Spercheius | 
Во Achilles to Agamemnon (to stay the mourning) + 


{161-77 pyre finished> 
179-83 Achilles to Patroclus’ ghost (preparations completed) * 
205-11 Iris to Winds 
Ir. Achilles to menn (gather the ashes) 
249-61 ‘the tomb and the prizes} 
BOOK XXIII (5. THE FUNERAL GAMES (262-897) 
The Chariot-race 
272-86 Achilles (invitation) 306-48 Nestor 4093-16 Antilochus 
426-8, 499-441 Menclaus to Antilochus " 
443-5 Menelaus to his horses ` 


474-81 Aias Oileus 483-7 Idomeneus 492-8 Achilles to Idomeneus and Aias 


457-72 Idomeneus 


The Prizes 
536-8 Achilles 543-54 Antilochus 558-62 Achilles 
270-85 Menelaus — 587-95  — mülochus 602-11 Menelaus 
18-23 Achilles to Nestor 26-50 Nestor (thanks) 


Boxing and Wrestlin g 


658-63 Achilles 667-75 Epeius 723-4 Aias T. 735-7 Achilles 
x 707 Achilles (wrestling) > 


Foot-race 

. 7253 Achilles — 774 Odysseus 782-3 Aia: 787-92  Antilochus "95-6 Achilles 
798-825 Duel? of Ajax and Diomede. Interrupted by spectators 822. Speech of Achilles 802-10. 
Discus, Archery, Presents 


831-35 Achilles 855-8 Achilles — 890-94 Achilles 


XXIII. The Burning is a regular composition, in which the centre-piece is when the building 
of the pyre begins (108). "The Ghost of Patroclus is addressed twice, without reappearing. The 
narrative of the tomb building and the prizes stands outside the composition. | 

The Funeral Games consist of two compositions. (a) The Chariot-race, supplemented by the 
dispute about the winner (which is анан the challenger of Antilochus and Menelaus, and 
the award to Nestor. (5) The foot-races preceded by boxing and wrestling and followed by Discus, 
archery, and supplementary gifts. The speeches of Achilles enframe the more explicit incidents, 
like those of Alcinous in the Phaeacian story (Od. VII-VIII). 


BOOK XXIV. THE RANSOM OF HECTOR 


Prologue 
33-54 Apollo to the Gods 56-63 Hera 65-76 Zeus | 
Iris to Thetis ^ 90-92 Thetis | (a) 
104-19 Zeus 128-37 Thetis to Achilles — 138-40 Achilles to Thetis | 


144-58 Zeus to Iris 11-00 Iris to Priam 
194-9 Priam to Hecuba 201-16 Hecuba to Priam | 
218-2 Priam to Hecuba (he intends to go) (b) 
239- | . Priamto Trojans — 253-64 Priam to sons 
7-98 Hecuba (farewell) 300-13 Priam to Hecuba 


* Observe the unusually formal correspondence within this section, 
* This duel completes a traditional list. 
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34-8 Zeus to Hermes 354-7 Herald to Priam : 
-71 





Hermes to Priam (why is he here?) 373-7 Priam (divine mission) 
379-45 Hermes (is he leaving Troy?) | 
3 Pram (who is Hermes?) 390-404 Hermes (as Myrmidon) (с) 
5-4 X Е (where is Hector?) B 41 723 Hermes (safe) 
25-31 Priam (offers gif | mes (re | 
eo Hermes (reveals dam ито Shera eee? 
486-506 Priam to Achilles — 518-51 Achilles to Priam 
553-8 Priam to Achilles (asks for body) 550-70 Achilles to Priam (hands over body) 
: Achilles (to Patrochus’ ghost) 50) о Achilles to Priam (feast? - (d) 


592-5 
635-42 Priam (goodnight) 650-8 Achilles (puts Priam outside) 
Bot Priam (asks for truce) 669-70 Achilles (grants truce) 
The Return of Priam 
683-8 Hermes to Priam (to return) 
704-6 Cassandra to Trojans — 716-17 Priam to Trojans 
725-4 Andromache Pu - (e) 
748-7 Hecuba 762-75 Helen 
778-81 Priam (orders funeral) (Во4 funeral? 


This book consists of five compositions, the Council af the Gods, the Mission of Priam, the Escort of 
Hermes, the Ransom, and the Return of Priam. All are regular and balanced; but the centre-piece 
of (a) (I. e is of two short speeches only; in (e) the three laments (725-75) precede Priam's 
5 (778-81), which is crucial; and in (c) a new and rare device anticipates the technique of 

eschylus in his stichomythiai. For though most of the speeches are in couplets, of question and 
answer, the * lead * is twice changed (at 387, and 461), so that a couplet bestrides the centre (387— 
404), leaning. Hermes’ question (379-85) unanswered, It is characteristic that the centre-piece is 
neither the divine counsel, nor the transfer of the body, but the safe conduct by Hermes: once this 
is accomplished, the divine will finds its fulfilment. 

J. 1. Мүвеѕ 


(The Editors wish to express their acknowledgements to Mr. J. G. Griffith for his kind 
assistance in seeing the above article through the press.) 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1953 


THE pace set in the last three years has been maintained. Golden Mycenae and Nelean Pylos 
again outshine the rest, but Eleusis has come to the front with the acclaimed Tombs of the Seven. 
Olympia has yielded the helmet of Miltiades and Argos amazing discoveries of eighth-century 
armour in a two-drachma burial Important finds have been made in the islands, and among 
notable discoveries in Athens is a first-class fragment of an archaic boxer’s stele and the 
epitaph of a Carian prince whose son fought with the Persian fleet at Salamis, The terrible earth- 
quakes in the western islands wrecked the museums—not least those in Ithaca, which were filled 
with the rich finds from British excavations of recent years; much has been retrieved, but the tasks 
of reconstitution will be slow and costly. Work is progressing at the Acropolis Museum, and new 
galleries are due to open in the National Museum. There is again goen progress to report from the 
provincial museums, SPECAN in Crete. The indefatigable Prof. Orlandos and his associates con- 
tinue their work of repair and restoration around the Acropolis, at the Aphaia temple, and among 
the Early Christian and Byzantine monuments; among the objects of their attention this year may 
be recorded the monasteries of Osios Loukas, the Meteora, and the Holy Mountain. 


ATHENS AND ATTICA 


On the Acropolis Orlandos and E. Stikas have continued the work of restoration on the SW wing 
of the Propylaea. After the completion of the stylobate and its supporting poros and marble mem- 
bers work was begun on the double anta, and now only the last o the eight courses and the capital 
remain to be setin place. The central pillar between the south wall and the row of columns oppo- 
site, which is now proved to have been a monolith, is being restored. On the Parthenon the beams 
and coffers over the rear porch are being replaced to protect the frieze below. The late bell tower 
or minaret in the SW corner, in which two columns are incorporated, is to be removed. In the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus the restoration and completion of the marble in the lower part of the cavea 
has been accomplished, and the proedriai have been restored at the expense of the Archaeological 
Society. In the front part of the Acropolis Museum, which is now near ready, exhibits are being 
mounted in their final positions for display. Iron clamps in the fragments of the Parthenon frieze 
have oxidised during the war and produced cracks: they have now been replaced by bronze. 

From the Direction of the ational Museum Dr. and Mrs. Karouzou report as follows. Recon- 
struction has progressed. and two new galleries displaying the youth from Antikythera and the 
Marathon Boy will be opened in the spring; one gallery is arranged as the interior of a shrine with 
the Themis from Rhamnous in the place of honour together with fourth-century votive reliefs 
from the Athens Asklepicion and elsewhere, the reliefs from the Mantinea basis, the third-century 
Asklepios from Mounichia, and the great relief of the same date found a few years ago figuring the 
horse with a me groom. In the gallery of Protogeometric and Geometric exhibits, which is now 
ready, care has been taken to preserve in the display the original tomb-groups from the Areiopagos, 
Pnyx, Kerameikos, and the Isis grave of Eleusis. New acquisitions include a small Roman funerary 
column, probably of the second century a.p. It was found in the office of the Athens Cemetery and 
bears on one side the inscription tr’ & өр ий: MeaAncía[s, and on the other the relief of a 

irl with a dove recalling the lovely stele in New York. On each side appears a bird of prey. From 
Fakonia comes the fine relief of a bearded man seated to the right in a chair with a back. He holds 
a staff in one hand and in the other a kantharos before which a snake rears. Style and subject as 
well as provenance declare it Lakonian work of the fifth century reflecting strongly the figures of the 
seated gods in the Parthenon frieze. A fine bronze statuette, probably from Dodona, has been 
acquired with the help of the Psykhas Foundation. It represents a soldier, probably an officer, with 
breastplate and helmet and head inclined towards an ont held in his riche hand. This seems to 
be entrails, so the moment depicted may be that of sacrifice before or after battle. The type is still 
classical, probably of the later fourth century. From a forgotten box in a magazine have come to 
light some early Attic bronze mirrors. One has an Ionic capital at the top of its handle; another, a 
heavy mirror with a short handle of the type with disc and handle in one piece, is decorated with two 
spirals and anthemion and must be one of the earliest known Attic mirrors. The remainder of the 
Empedokles Collection has been added to the museum, including mainly sixth- and fifth-century 
vases from Attic tombs. Noteworthy is a white-ground lekythos with black figure decoration of two 
dancing satyrs who each carry shield and spear and wear a wreath: between them an ithyphallic 
companion plays the double flute. Itis the work of the Athena Painter of about 480, and may illustrate 
a lost БАШ play. With it is a red-figure lekythos (NM 18572) by the Ikaros Painter of about 470 
figuring the familiar aikonitis scene but also a woman holding a pomegranate, identifying i. 
dead women ‘at home’ in the Halls of Persephone. Among the figurines is one of a woman on a bull, 
apparently Attic of the early fifth century. Finally, a fine rhyton terminating in a goose’s head is 
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7 and a large plain pyxis supported by three sphinxes and with a delicate relief on the lid 
fa pro surrounded by a net pattern. | 

I. Meliades reports a large number of finds in Athens, most of them the result of road repair and 
house building. In the course of the construction of the new building of the KOA Sos 
a drain of terracotta slabs was uncovered 1 m. high and 0-50 m. across at its bottom: it is rec tangular 
in section below and triangular above, as one in the Middle Stoa of the Agora. Near it a tiled grave 
contained two small red figure vases. In Odos Amerikes three tombs built of marble slabs yielded 
clay and glass vases and a small grave column with the inscription EU8u5íkr TTacikAo . . . доуётпр. 
In Queen Sophia Boulevard opposite Merlin St. a poros foundation was uncovered, but had to be 
buried эди. At the junction of Apollo and Nike Streets an apsidal building with side walls con- 
taining three niches was discovered: before the apse a fine mosaic Euren animal and plant life. 
The building may be a house of Roman imperial date or possibly a basilica. From the same excava- 
tion a triglyph of the Temple of Ares in the Agora was recovered. Building traces at least as early 
as the Hellenistic period have been discovered at Makriyánni. In the laying of a pavement by the 
west wall of the Library of Hadrian medieval walls were revealed and an epistyle block with a frag- 
mentary inscription ò 5fjuog &mró TOv Tov..... . An extension of Odos Aphaias parallel to the 
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Fic. 1.—ATHENS: PIRAEUS GATE. 


railway lines and near the bridge has uncovered part of a fourth-century tower and wall not marked 
ae running north towards the Dipylon. From the fill behind came part of the sandalled foot 
ind of the ш of a more than lifesize archaic statue. The same wall line has been traced in 
Odos Erysikhthonos, and the circuit is to be explored further in this area; it was upwards of 3 m. 
thick here, with faces of large stones and cross walls dividing the interior into compartments with 
rubble filling. "This seems to be the Themistoclean line, though it clearly underwent repairs subse- 
quently. The exact position of the Piraeus Gate has also been ascertained; it seems to have been 
a double gateway (Fig. 1). | | 

I. do aa has made further tests to determine the position of ancient city gates on the east 
slope of Philopappos and to the south of the Acropolis. At the first point an 8-50-m. stretch of the 
circuit, standing to a height of 2-60 m., has been uncovered ; it is 3:60 m. thick, with faces of lime- 
stone blocks, and is dated to the middle of the fourth century p.c. ^ At the second point the attempt 
to find the Diomeian Gate has not yet met with success, Roman houses being discovered instead. 
The most important finds came from the bastion of the Piraeus Gate. One is an incomplete late 
archaic statue base of marble, signed by Aristokles, the sculptor of the Aristion stele. The e itaph, 
beautifully inscribed, is of a Carian, perhaps Tymnes, the father of Histiaios of Termera; his father’s 
name, of which the first letters survive, may be Skylax. The Greek version was followed by one line, 
no less beautifully cut, in Carian script. Sculptures found here include part of a kouros and a 
superb head from a narrow mid sixth-century stele of a boxer with bruised nose and ear and with 
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thongs wound round his raised fist oe VIII. 4).* From this sector also came painted architectural 
рес n 2 statue base of island marble with the inscription in fifth-century Ionic Aisygo tō 
олло | 2сшо. 

To the north of the city at the corner of Patissia Boulevard and Odos Kapodistriou three classical 
tombs came to light: one was a marble ossuary with lid containing burnt bones, by which was found 
a lidded bronze kalpis no doubt also once contained in it; another to its north was a marble sarco- 
phagus with a skeleton of a woman, and held a bronze mirror, an alabastron, tweezers, traces of 
rouge, and fragmentary bronze pins. A little further north various tombs were found beneath the 
preme one of the late fifth century was a marble sarcophagus containing a bronze mirror, a 
lekythos, and a rouge pyxis; a Hellenistic tomb of limestone slabs held two bodies and a child in a 

t without offerings; a Roman brick grave held three bodies, a small bronze disk, three glass per- 
fame vases, a bone pin and fine gold leaves from a wreath, and a Hellenistic conical stone ossuary 
held four small clay perfume vases and the urn containing the ashes. Above the tombs are traces 
of an ancient gravel-surfaced road running to the north. At the corner of Acharnai St. and H. 
Meletiou was found a Late Hellenistic Ionic marble column bearing at either end two bands of 
acanthus leaves like the famous acanthus column at Delphi. At the junction of Odos M. Vouda and 
Kolophonos three classical tiled graves yielded both white and red figure lekythoi and black glaze 
vases. A Late Roman house and tombs are reported on the east н the ancient city. By i 
stantinople St. part of the Sacred Way of Roman period has been exposed with a thickness of 0-40 m. 
of trodden earth and small stones. It ran a little to the west of the modern Hiera Odos. Beside it 
and at a greater depth was found a terracotta drain of classical date, triangular in section, 1 m. high 
and o-75 m. broad at the bottom. 

In the spring and summer of 1953 the American School of Classical Studies carried out its 
eighteenth campaign of exploration in the Athenian Agora, on which Prof. H. Thompson communi- 
cates as follows. This season saw the completion of large-scale excavation in the area of the market 
square proper. Concurrently with the field work, a beginning was made on the actual recon- 
struction of the Stoa of Attalos for use as a permanent museum, conservation was carried out on several 
buildings previously explored, and plans were made for landscaping the area. | 

As in 1952, field work was concentrated in the southern part of the Agora. The south side of 
the square was cleared throughout its length and was found to have been bordered by five public 
buildings (nos. 7-8 and continuing on a line slightly south of east, Fig. 2). Although all five had 
been more or less exposed in earlier seasons, their date, function, and mutual relationship were 
greatly clarified by the work of the past campaign. Two of the five buildings, viz. the second and 
fous from the west, are to be dated well back in the sixth century B.c. The third from the west was 
fitted in between its two earlier neighbours in the latter part of the fifth century, and the two at the 
extreme ends of the row appear to be of about the same period. The westernmost building in the 
series, discovered in 1934, has clear traces of hydraulic installations along its northern front, showing 
that it served at least in I as a fountain house; it has been provisionally labelled the South-west 
Fountain House. The fourth from the west, cleared in 1952, was likewise an hydraulic establish- 
ment, and is now known as the South-east Fountain House. 

The easternmost building comprised six rooms of various sizes, in which were found traces of 
two small furnaces and of several plastered water basins, all set in the floor. A clue to the nature of 
the industrial activity that went on in the building was provided by the discovery in 1953 at its NE 
corner of a small deposit of bronze, which proved on cleaning to consist of eight flans for the making 
of bronze coins and the tail end of a rod from which the flans had been painstakingly cut with a 

isel. Since there can be little doubt that this material originated in the six-roomed building, it 
becomes highly probable that this building was the mint of Athens. The identification is strength- 
ened by the discovery some years ago to the NE of the building of a marble inscription bearing a law 
of the late fifth century regarding currency, bankers, etc. (Hesb XIV, 119-122). 

The building second from the west appears originally to have been a walled enclosure, open to 
the sky and entered from the north ; in its final form it comprised a peristyle courtyard bordered by 
a row of four rooms on the west side. Various lines of e evidence suggest that the structure 
accommodated the Heliaia, the oldest and largest of the law courts of Athens, and the one in which 
the most important cases affecting the state were tried. | 

The third building from the west, South Stoa I, is an carly example of a ground plan comprising 
a row of rooms fronted by a two-aisled colonnade. The building contained a minimum of fourteen 
rooms and a probable total of sixteen. The dimensions of the rooms, and the fact that their doors 
are regularly off centre, would suggest that they were designed for dining-couches, although they 
were subsequently perhaps used as shops. The тросов colonnade may have been intended pri- 
marily to shelter the jurymen in case of rain, since the court of the Heliaia is known to have sat under 
the open sky and to have broken off its sessions on the start of rain. South Stoa I was demolished in 
the middle of the second century s.c. to make way for South Stoa II (Fig. 2, no. 9), the latest of 
the three colonnades which at that time were erected to enclose what now appears to have been a 


[* By courtesy of Dr. I. Threpsiades, who communicated the above remarks pending his publication of the fragment.] 
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CA Agora and to screen the fringe of miscellaneous old buildings from the great northern 
рага. 
, In the course of the past season much of the construction filling was removed from within the 
Middle Stoa, particularly toward its west end, where a broad expanse of the pre-Stoa floor of the 
Agora has come to light, A small private establishment that had flourished from the sixth into the 
fourth century B.c. was laid bare outside the NW corner of the Middle Stoa. Masses of iron hobnails 
found at the level of the late fifth and early fourth centuries indicate that the building was then occu- 
pied by a cobbler. He was perhaps called Simon, a name which was found scratched in the base of 
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a kylix picked up at the same level as the hobnails; a shoemaker of this name is described by Dio- 
genes Laertius as an intimate friend of Socrates and the first to compose Socratic dialogues, Jı 
The work of rebuilding the Stoa was begun in the summer of 1953 under the general supervision 
of the Department of Restorations in the Ministry of Education but at the cost of the American School. 
By the end of the year the ancient foundations had been drained and strengthened at many points 
reinforced-concrete piers had been erected within the basement storerooms, a large part of the lime- 
stone and a smaller proportion of the necessary marble had been quarried and delivered to the site. 
The opening of deep drains in the area of the Stoa brought to light a number of graves of the late 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages, clearly the eastward continuation of the extensive cemetery of those 
periods now known to have underlain virtually the whole of the Agora of classical times. Ten of 
ES T d chamber and pit graves, are of the Mycenaean period (L.H. II A-C), three of the 
OL. LXXIV. Е 
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Protogeometric. From them were recovered some interesting groups of vases and a number of 
pieces of jewellery; two vases from a L.H. III A tomb are shown in Fig. 3a. Beneath the north end 
of the Stoa terrace, in a room of an carlier building, was found a deposit of six dicastic ballots of the 
familiar wheel shape (Fig. 35); two others had come to light in the area in previous seasons. This 
discovery may be taken to prove that the earlier building was a law court, perhaps the Parabyston, 
which is known to have stood by the Agora. The early structure, comprising a complex of rooms 
along the north side of an enclosed and gravelled courtyard, was in use from the late fifth into the 
latter part of the fourth century B.c., at which time it made way for the great square peristyle long 
known to underlie the north end of the Stoa of Attalos (Fig. 4). The square peristyle also may have 
been intended to accommodate a law court, but it was left unfinished. 

The great stone drain that ran diagonally through the square from the SE to the NW corner has 
been reconditioned and restored to use. Work of conservation has been carried out on the Bouleu- 
terion and Metroon. The cast inner frieze of the Temple of Hephaistos (the so-called * Theseum °), 
representing a battle between Greeks and barbarians in the presence of divinities, has been freed of 
the thick black deposit formed by water dripping down through a faulty ceiling. The cleaning has 
brought out the high technical quality of the carving and has also revealed a few surviving particles 
of cour : blue for the background, green for the boulders, and red on the garments, 

Outstanding among the season's sculpture was a terracotta head of a bearded, helmeted warrior 
slightly over half life size, presumably from an akroterion (Fig. 5). lt was found in a context of the 
Second. century B.C. immediately to the north of the * Heliaia ". The date is somewhat before the 
middle of the fifth century B.C. Although badly broken, the head is an outstanding addition to the 
limited numbers of terracotta sculptures known from Athens. Among the inscriptions may be men- 
tioned a distich on a statue base: 


‘Ties 7) ped” “Ounpov yd kai trpdofev “Optip[ou 
aportats Ipupa Té pe TekÓvTI véco[1 


It was found in the curbing of a Byzantine well some 45m. NW of the Library of Pantainos. Between 
the well and the library, in the year 1869, the statues of the Iliad and the Odys ey wore found by the 
Greek a E Society; they are now in the National Museum (AM 1 / 160-169). The 
group undoubtedly adorned the Library of Pantainos, which dates from about A.D. roo. 

A survey and a comprehensive plan for the landscaping of the Agora has been prepared by a 
landscape architect. The programme was initiated by King Paul and Queen Frederika, who on 
January 4, 1954, planted an oak-tree and a laurel respective y alongside the great altar to the cast 
of the Metroon. | | 

M. Mitsos has supervised the tidying of the archaeological area of the Amphiareion and continued 
the study of the inscriptions, As well as those конон the sons of Kephisodoros, another record- 
ing the name of his grandson (Kephisodoros IT), son of Meidias, is reported—a rich Athenian family 
of the fourth century whose dedications seem to have enjoyed a conspicuous place in the sanctuary. 
Other fragments of unpublished dedicatory inscriptions are referred to the period after the Battle of 
Chaeronea when Oropos belonged to Athens. At Rafina D. Theokhares continued excavation of the 
Early Helladic settlement and cleared a house set against the town wall. Its main room measured 
4 X 350 m. and showed signs of two building periods and five floor levels, while traces of an earlier 
building also became apparent. Outside a narrow paved road 1:20 m. wide ran east. Other houses 
were also investigated. An oval cutting, the floor of a hut similar to that of the workshop found by 
the shore in the previous season, yielded numerous sherds, and to its west a small apsidal building was 
excavated. 30 m. of the fortification wall have been uncovered, as well as two eep pits full of ash 
and carbonised wood. The pottery from the season was mainly monochrome but also some partially 
glazed ware of the later Early Helladic period and plentiful Mycenaean sherds including two figur- 
ines, Some stone, metal and bone implements and bronze slag were found, and an Early Helladic 
conical stone seal bearing circles and dots. At Perati near Pórto-Ráphti S. lakovides further explored 
the extensive prehistoric cemetery in which Stais had cleared two graves in 1895. Five untouched 
graves and as many plundered were excavated, all save two belonging to a single complex. They 
are close-set small chamber tombs with dromoi, all of the L.H. III period and coming down to the 
end of it. Finds included about a hundred vases, little bronze, sealstones, and jewellery in gold and 
semi-precious stones illustrating the lively trade enjoyed by the nearby Mycenaean Си which 
has yet to be found. In one tomb two burials, йын still Mycenaean in date, and one burial of an 
infant proved to be cremations: with the burnt bones of one were found gold and other ornaments 
recalling the finds from Tiryns (Karo, AM LV), a cylinder seal apparently from Asia Minor and a 
cartouche of Rameses II which provides an important chronological clue. In other tombs were 
Mycenaean clay oe of an unusual type representing draped women with hands raised and 
clasped over their heads, as if mourners. In two tombs the displaced earlier burials were accom- 
panied by food offerings. 

In completing the excavation of the Early Christian basilica of Brauron E. Stikas has discovered a 
gold solidus of Justinian of A.p. 538, approximately the period of the building of the church. By 
the mediaeval tower of Vraona an obsidian workshop associated with the nearby Early Helladic 
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settlement has been disclosed in tests. I. Papademetriou and D. Theokhares report the excavation 
of two Mycenaean chamber tombs at Vérkiza. In one which had been plundered a displaced burial 
in a recess yielded many vases, including a rhyton figuring naturalistically drawn fishes. Child 
burials were also cleared. At Alyki near Vovila three L.H. III chamber tombs were uncovered in the 
course of digging house foundations. Two are well preserved, and all have dromoi about 15 m. long 
with recesses in their sides. Each held five or six bodies, and the offerings include pottery, mostly 
L.H. III5, steatite spindle-whorls, and figurines. One vase bears the representation of a woman 
between two trees. Miscellaneous finds in Attica include Protogeometric and Geometric pottery 
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from H. Ioannis Rénti, a late sixth-century black figure lebes gamikos with marriage scenes from 
H. Andréas, fine marble funereal lekythoi from Voila and Aigáleos, a fragment of a fifth-century 
relief from Helioupolis, and scattered unimportant tombs. 

At Elewsts excavations under the direction of I. Travlos were conducted to determine the boun- 
dary of the Temenos to the north and west of the great Propylaia. The hieron was separated from the 
town by a secondary wall, but was itself also split into two parts, one comprising the Telesterion, the 
other a subsidiary quarter of priests’ houses and offices. The boundary in this area was a wall, 
named the diateichisma in inscriptions, which was interrupted for an entrance at a point now covered 
by the Lesser Propylaia, While the extent of the hieron proper is clear from its peribolos, the limit 
of the subsidiary quarter particularly towards the town on the west had not hitherto been established. 
‘An inscription of 29/8 B.c. records the removal of the insecure parts of the towers and Pylon of the 
diateichisma and. the stretch from by the House of the Heralds to the gate opposite the SdAryos. 
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These Travlos identifies with the parts A-T (the Pylon) on Fig. 6 and AEZ, the course of which he 
had determined by excavation. On the west of this wall and along its length ran a road from the 
gateway in the outer peribolos mentioned in the inscription. This road, which leads to the acro- 
polis, seems to have been in use since Mycenaean times and affords a limit to the hieron. It also 
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defines the edge of the House of the Heralds, while the identification of the gate can suggest the site 
ofthe BóMyos. The same inscription mentions houses of various temple officials and other buildings 
which fu er excavation may now be able to identify within the newly defined limits of the hieron. 
Valuable stratigraphical evidence illustrating the history of the site has been obtained from the 
excavation, as well as proof that the prehistoric city extended to this point on the north of the 
acropolis, By tests outside the Great Propylaia Travlos has established that the paved Roman 
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court a bordered on three sides by colonnades, not by a simple peribolos as has previously been 

The excavation of the cemetery at Eleusis was continued by G. E. Mylonas under the auspices 
of the Archaeological Society and of Washington University. A total of fourteen burials of the 
classical period and twenty-three prehistoric graves were investigated, as well as an isolated Late 
Geometric burial, badly preserved, indicating that the area was still used occasionally in the closing 
years of the Geometric period. Apparently a large krater stood over the grave, while beside the 
body were placed two smaller vases. Only fragments of the krater were found standing over the 
grave, but they are sufficient to identify it as of the Dipylon class with funereal scenes on the main 
zone. Of the classical burials the most interesting proved to be a stone sarcophagus containing a well- 
preserved bronze urn with the ashes. Five lekythoi of mid-fifth centu date and a piece of cloth, 
perhaps a shawl, almost two metres in length were found in the sarcophagus. <A terracotta larnax 
of a child contained the skeleton preserved in excellent condition, two small vases, a bronze strigil, 
and some twenty knuckle-bones. More knuckle-bones and eggshells were found on the cover, The 
larnax burial has been taken whole to the museum of Eleusis with the finds in situ. The prehistoric 
burials include cist graves of the late Middle Helladic period and Late Helladic shaft graves. Among 
the latter is a long and narrow built grave of L.H. II-III with a side approach and a well-con- 
structed doorway. As usual it was a family grave, and yielded the remains of eleven skeletons, 
ыы “five vases, two clay figurines of the Ф type, and a mould for the casting of oe rings. On 
one of the faces of the mould are two engravings no doubt used for the decoration o bezels; on one 
is the representation of a mother bird and its young one in an animated pose, and on the other two 
Mycenaean women in rich costumes worshipping before a columnar shrine, Perhaps the most 
important find of the season is a group of eight graves found at the western end of the cemetery. 
They are repe rated from the rest of the area by well-built walls, and apparently form a historic 
landmark. No later burials were placed within the confines of this area. Six of these prehistoric 
graves were opened partially, examined, and then filled again in the middle of the fifth century, 
when the peribolos wall was also constructed. The other two, being deeper, escaped the attention 
of the classical excavators. Very few offerings were found in the graves, but what there are 
proved to be of the Middle Helladic and L.H. I periods. One of the graves of Middle Helladic 
date was enlarged and used n in the L.H. III period. Theevidence obtained leads Mylonas to 
believe that the six peva, which were investigated in antiquity and whose area was set apart by 
walls, are the ones that were mentioned by Pausanias (I 39) as of the heroes who fought against 
Thebes, the graves which, according to Plutarch, were pointed out to visitors at Eleusis as those of 
the leaders of that expedition. 

On the western acropolis (Alkathée) at Megara part of a fine mosaic pavement was uncovered 
figuring dolphins and doves. A gold-leaf crown was the only find of importance from ancient cis- 
terns in the town and Hellenistic tombs near the modern cemetery. Considerable work of restora- 
tion has been undertaken at the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina. The standing columns of the pteron 
with their capitals have been repaired with poros from the ancient quarry and the unsightly iron 
bands removed. In the NE corner a section of frieze and geison has been replaced. In the cella 
three columns have been re-erected with the architrave and on them part of a column from the 
upper series. These restorations not only enhance the appearance of the monument but help to 
make the original internal arrangement clear to the visitor. 


THE PELOPONNESE 


At Corinth C. H. Morgan investigated a building which had been destroyed during the con- 
struction of the South Stoa in the fourth century B.c. A boulder wall, probably of Geometric date, 
and a second smaller wall, certainly of the cighth century, bound the area to the north; the latter 
was apparcatly the retaining wall for a cemetery to its south, as some simple shaft graves were found 
with plentiful Geometric fragments in their fill. The graves themselves had been plundered їп 
antiquity. On the south side of these walls ran an open drain, in which a great covered drain of 
ashlar blocks had been built after the middle of the sixth century and covered with a cement pave- 
ment 0:25 m. thick in places. Traces of other building activity in this period are apparent, and two 
wells whose digging had been interrupted by the bui ding operations were found. The fill of one 
contained sixth-century figurines and pottery, including a Corinthian kotyle bearing the incised 
injunction [$8 (mie). In the later sixth century this area appears to have comprised a large орев 
precinct facing the new agora to the north. At some time in the fifth century a courtyard was laid 
with a pebble cement pavement. In it were offering tables or bases, and it was surrounded by small 
rooms incorporating a fountain or tank. Later in the fifth or early fourth centuries small cubicle 
rooms were constructed on the SW side of the courtyard; beneath the floor of one a deposit of figur- 
ines had been buried about the middle of the fourth century. By the end of the third quarter of 
the fourth century the building was abandoned and dismantled in the face of the construction of the 
South Stoa, its new threshold defaced by the wheels of haulage carts and the area eventually cobble- 
paved. Details of the building do not reflect contemporary house architecture or suggest a public 
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building. The number of drinking-cups found suggests rather a tavern, and the offering-table, 
tank, a niche for a statue, and the cache of figurines some ritual purpose. From the contents of the 
latter deposit and their character is inferred the presence of a cult of Aphrodite, and the building is 
thought to be a tavern dedicated to that goddess. | | s 
NW of Old Corinth D. Pallas excavated for the Archaeological Society a large Early Christian 
basilica dated by its carved stone members to the first quarter of the sixth century. In 5ikyon Or- 
landos has cleared the court of the upper terrace of the ева of Kleinias and the great roofed 
hall of the Bouleuterion whose plans are now clear. The excavation of the former revealed in its 
north back wall a doorway leading through a narrow corridor to the adjacent shrine, no doubt of 
the Nymphs, as figurines and the niches cut in the rock suggest. | | 
Restoration work at Mycenae includes the cleaning of the tholos tombs and reconstruction of the 
ring of the old Grave Circle. The bastion beside the Lion Gate is being repaired and previously 
excavated walls since covered by spoil have been cleaned. Wace's account of his excavations appears 
separately at the end of the present report. eee | 
The Archaeological Society's excavation at the new Grave Circle has been continued by Papa- 
demetriou in conjunction with Mylonas and Theokhares. This is the circle that Papademetriou 
recognises as the burial place, according to the tradition known to Pausanias, of Aegisthus and 
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Clytemnestra. Eight more tombs were excavated this year, and distinguished by the letters 1-TI. 
The majority of them are rectangular shafts measuring 2-50 xX 3:00 m. to 330 X 4-20 m. The 
were regularly roofed with wooden beams which rested on ledges cut in the rock or built of rough 
stonework on the long sides of the grave. Stone slabs were laid on top of the beams, and above this 
a layer of clay to keep out the башар, The majority of the tombs contained rich furnishings. In 
grave | eight clay vases of the M.H. III period were found, a bronze sword with an ivory pommel, 
a dagger with a rock crystal handle, two gold bracelets, a gold belt ornament, bronze tweezers, and 
a silver cup with grooved decoration E gilding on the rim. The position of grave N was marked 
by a piece of the grave stele with its socketed base. The excavation here has made it clear that the 
circle was not covered by a single mound, but that each individual grave had a small mound of its 
own revetted by stones round the edge. This grave contained two burials. In order to make room 
for the second, the first was moved to one side, together with its furnishings, and enclosed by a clay 
kerb. The later deposition was in the centre of the grave, the arms and legs outspread. The dead 
wore a gold throat band, and had at his right hand a bronze sword and dagger and a bronze vase; 
another bronze sword was found wrapped in cloth, with a bronze dagger and vase, alongside the dis- 
placed skeleton of the earlier burial. A gold cup containing gold ornaments and an alabaster vase 
was found near by. Four matt-painted vases with fine decoration were also found here, of which 
two are shown on Fig. 7. Here, as also in some of the other graves, bones from the funeral banquet 
were found over the roof of the tomb. 

Four graves were uncovered on the south side of the circle. K contained four vases, one a fine 
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jug with polychrome band decoration. Grave M contained a Mu skeleton of a young maiden, 
on whose chest lay a necklace of semi-precious stones—one with a design of a flower pot and pak. 
Twenty-one vases of L.H. I date were found here. In A two skeletons were discovered, one of them 
again being displaced, and near the latter a bronze dagger and some gold bands. The skeleton in 
the centre lay extended without furnishings, the rants hang been robbed in antiquity; but the 
west part of the shaft, where no skeleton lay, yielded offerings which may belong to this deposition: 
a bronze sword whose leather sheath was с with horns and strips, a lance, a dagger, and 
twenty-eight obsidian and porphyry arrowheads. To the west of this a kiln and hearth of crude 
brick, dating to the earlier Middle Helladic period, and a small burial with two fine Middle Helladic 
vases have been uncovered. | 

Grave Z belonged to a young girl, and also contained a displaced burial. The body of the girl 
was adorned with gold diadems, necklaces of semi-precious stones and a faience amulet, a gold ring, 
car-drops, and gold brooches. Grave O was the richest of all found this year; it can be called the 
Crystal Grave, ipia of the large number of objects of rock crystal found init. Though traversed 
by the modern aqueduct it had fortunately remained undisturbed. One burial was found in the 
middle, and an earlier one had been ze to the west side; the displaced one had no furnishings. 
The later burial yielded two large gold diadems (Pl. IX. 1), three dress pins with big crystal heads, a 
silver pin with a star-like head of long gold rays, and much other ornament of gold, amber, and semi- 
precious stones. A unique discovery here was a bowl, o-1 5 m. long, of rock crystal in the form of a 
duck, whose head and neck formed the handle, and its tail the spout of the vase (Pl. IX. 3). The 
grave also yielded many clay vases with fine decoration in matt-painting; the vases were found both 
on te floor of the shaft and on its roof; the most notable arc a squat jug of L.H. I date and a tall 
amphora. 

There still remain some graves to be explored inside the new Grave Circle, The chamber 
tomb discovered last year to the south of the circle has now been cleared. It had been looted, but 
many fragments of Geometric vases from later re-use were found, and also scraps of the rich gold 
ornaments from the original burial, Further to the south a classical cistern and a small grave of 
Protogeometric date have come to light. ` 

he French School continued excavations at Argos under G. Roux, P. Courbin, and R. Ginouvés, 
with notable results. An ancient road to the west of the agora linked it with the Theatre and Odeon 
quarter. The houses of the classical period which flanked it were destroyed in Roman times by 
terrace works, but of the best-preserved one three of four orthostates of the north facade remain in 
situ to an original total length of 7-90 m. an4 height of 07787 m. The level of the road eventually 
rose 0°50 m., covering a network of pipes carrying water from the Kephalari spring. On the east 
the late stoa found by Vollgraff was menei It had two steps, the second its stylobate, and un- 
fluted columns probably Corinthian; under it an exedra had later been converted into atank. In 
the agora itself to the north of the Greek stoa the foundations of a marble tholos have been found 
within a rectangular різ with poros foundations and four white marble steps. The partly 
preserved frieze bore the dedication Têv TY Gv kai TO vupoatov peta Tév Boye! lov, Its marble roof 
tiles are in the shape of scales, and the roof was surmounted by an acanthus floral. The peristyle 
was paren with marble, and in the centre of the building are preserved the four lower steps of a 
para stair leading down to a cylindrical well. The date appears to be of the second centu B.C. 
he Roman Odeon, sounded in 1928, has now been completely uncovered. The seats, coated with 
painted plaster, were partly cut from the rock at the centre of the cavea, which was divided by a 
central stair and two diazomata with mosaics bearing leaf garland decoration. The wings of the 
cavea are supported by curved and radial walls. The orchestra with a diameter of 8 m. was bounded 
on the east by a brick proscenium with niches and stairways. The mosaic framed by polychrome 
pese figured the bearded head of a god in a wreath, offering tables bearing fruit and branches, a 
rge vase, and finally a large kantharos in the proscenium niches; the centre piece is missing. Two 
steps lead down to the vaulted parodoi paved with mosaics of geomctrical patterns. The uilding 
seems to have been roofed, and s. dated in the third or fourth century a.D. Details of an earlier 
structure in this position suggest an imitation of the quadrangular Odeon at Athens. 

Of the Mosaic Building north of the agora and partly dug by Vollgraff the dining-room has been 
cleared. The design of its mosaic floor reflects the arrangement of the furniture; in the centre fish 
appear against a circular blue ground. In the NE a large panel figured Dionysos leaning on à 
column surrounded by dancing bacchantes and satyrs; a leopard and a iced Eros flank the god. 
The grcat Roman Building, whose brick walls rise 10 m. above the ground level, extended at least 
55 m., with a maximum width of 36 m.; its main extrance must be to the cast. It comprises an 
apsidal hall in the west paved with marble and on two levels, the upper raised perhaps for a statue 

| rectangular vaulted crypt containing three sarcophagi. Before it a long transverse 
hall had doors at each of its western corners and was paved with a geometrical mosaic. Beyond 
it to the west lay subsidiary rectangular and semi-circular rooms with wall niches for stat es, and 
finally a large open rectangular court bordered b  porticoes with Ionic fluteless columns and by 
vaulted corridors puny underground. This type of building with apsidal crypt, transverse hall, and 
court recalls the familiar eastern pattern of such structures as the | eróon of Kalydon. 
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The extent of the ancient gravefield south of the town is indicated by the discovery of tombs by 
the modern cemetery, at the west of the agora, and in the intervening area of the Refugees’ Quarter. 
Fifty-cight tombs were cleared from the Middle Helladic to Roman period, those of the Protogeo- 
metric and Geometric periods being particularly important. The finds were both varied and 
numerous, nearly 300 vases, most of them complete, being recorded, Of three Protogeometric 
tombs one was a cist burial of a child and yielded fine local pottery. A second tomb of an adult 
contained three vases, and was surmounted by a pyre which contained a burnt oinochoe and other 
finds. Early Geometric pottery from near an аска house includes a large black krater, a stand, a 
bowl with conical foot deriving from the Protogeometric type, and a very early Geometric skyphos: 
fragments of two large Middle Geometric kraters represent a period little known before in the 
Argolid, but the richest finds are again of the Late Geometric period. Once burial comprises a great 
ovoid krater with loop feet standing 1-10 m. 9 and lidded by another krater: the quality of the 
painting is unusually fine, and as well as typical Neve decoration includes two pairs of wrestlers on 
a large scale under the handles. The decoration of the lid-krater includes dancing women, a horse- 
man, and, unusually, kneeling goats. An uncommonly large cist grave 3:15 m. long contained a 
bronze helmet and breastplate in exceptionally fine condition (Pl. УЙ. 5-6). The helmet isin three 
parts, crown, front without nasal flange, and back, all being riveted together; the cheek pieces are 
not hinged but fixed to the sides. On a high stem a crescent-shaped mounting decorated with 
conical rosettes is grooved to hold the plume, giving the whole helmet a height of nearly 0-50 m. 
The breastplate is in two parts, front and back. Hitherto they have been found only in two separated 
pare: the state of preservation of this example will enable their method of joining to be determined., 
{here seem to have been neither hinges at the shoulder nor buckles at the side. The shoulder 
blades and breasts are summarily modelled, but the arch of the thorax is boldly marked. The belt 
is worked in repoussé technique, and of the three decorative bands at the base one bears a row of 
small dotted circles. With the armour were found two iron axe heads, twelve spits, three gold 
rings, and fragments of gold leaves, and the associated pottery gives a date at the end of the eighth 
century. A third burial of the same date contains a plain pithos and a fine krater notable for its 
technical innovations: on one side details on the figures are rendered in white paint, on the other 
the features are painted in outline (Pl. VIII. 3). From late eighth- and early seventh-century wells 
came a strainer-amphora with side orifice and a fine mid-seventh century sherd figuring a large 
head in an even finer style than that of the Polyphemos fragment found in the preceding year’s 
excavation. A provisional exhibition of the finds has been prepared in the Argos Town Hall. 

At Prénoia by auplion S. Kharitonides excavated for the DECANO DI Society a number 
of close-set adult pithos burials dated by the accompanying pottery to the Ripe Geometric period, 
The cemetery seems to have been in use on a limited scale in classical times. One great amphora 
ona tipoa base has been restored 0-65 m. high. A poorly cut shaft grave in the previously exca- 
ee Mycenaean cemetery yielded a stone lamp with spiral decoration and a bronze mirror, but 
no 001065. 

American School excavations at Lerna have been continued under the direction of J. L. Caskey. 
Neolithic houses have not yet come to light, but a large number of sherds recovered from mixed fill 
on the south side of the mound provide clear evidence that the site was occupied at a very early 
date. Pottery includes fine examples of variegated or rainbow ware, red, black, and grey burnished 
wares, and pieces wholly coated with, or bearing, linear patterns in orange-brown s ( Urfirnis). 
At least three levels of Early Helladic remains have been observed in several areas. The most con- 
siderable is a rectangular building of which the SW part was cleared in 1953. Its walls, 0-95 m. 
thick, are of crude brick resting on stone socles. Having been hardened by urning in a great fire, 
they stand about o-8o m. above the level of the floors, and traces of their yellow clay stucco are pre- 
served. Within, a long corridor, two large rooms, doorways, and four steps of a staircase that led 
to an upper storey have been exposed. The building was roofed with plain flat terracotta tiles and 
large slabs of bluish or erenn prey schist. As little pottery was found in the rooms cleared this 
year, the domestic quarters may have been elsewhere. Several vessels, including a very fine askoid 
ar with patterns in dull red-brown paint on a light buff ground (Fig. 8a), were found in another 

rnt building nearby, presumably contemporary with the first. The level above was notable for 
a great number of bothroi containing ashes, carbonised matter, bones, and sherds. Over this was a 
third Early Helladic level, which in 1952 yielded a BANDA EE of Trojan type with plastic de- 
coration and free-standing wing-like attachments. Another o ject with foreign analogies (Troy, 
Sicily, Malta) is a flat strip of bone o-106 m. long with seven hemispherical knobs on one side. This 
was found on a floor with grey Minyan ware immediately above the topmost Early Helladic deposits, 

Four to five successive levels of Middle Helladic habitation were distinguished in the central, 
¢astern, and south-eastern parts of the mound. A well-preserved apsidal house with three rooms, 
repeatedly rebuilt after fires, and a long building with four rooms flanking a gravel-paved street, are 
assignable to the later phases of the period. Grey Minyan, plain brown, and coarse wares occurred 
throughout. In some households black (Argive) Minyan ware appears to have been more popular 
than in others. Good examples of matt-painted ware appeared in the middle and late phases 
(Fig. 86). With them were sherds of a class bearing linear patterns in dark lustrous paint on a light 
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ground, and a few vessels with designs in dull white and red or purple on a dark ground, showing 
the influence of Middle Minoan styles. Cist graves and plain interments, of adults as well as children, 
were found among and below the Middle Helladic houses. The earliest Mycenaean periods were 
represented by a few sherds. Fairly extensive remains of houses and streets of L.H. III date came to 
light on the eastern side of the hill, where a Geometric pithos burial and pottery of the sixth, fifth, 
and fourth centuries were also found. 

The joint Hellenic and American expedition continued its excavations at and near Pylos. Under 
the direction of C. W. Blegen the Megaron of the Palace, comprising Throne Room, Vestibule, 
Portico, and a narrow court, was re-exposed and fully cleared. The painted decoration of the hearth 
and floor of the Throne Room has been studied and recorded in water-colour drawings by Piet de 
Jong. All remains of frescoes, both those found still attached to the walls and those that had fallen 
to the floors, have been removed and conserved by Z. Kanakis. An extensive area to the SW of the 
Megaron was uncovered. Directly alongside the Throne Room seven small chambers were revealed. 
Four of them were obviously * pantries' in which the ordinary household crockery of Pylos was 
stored. They yielded remains of nearly 6000 vases of many different shapes, among which kylikes, 
‘teacups’ and saucers are predominant. Most of the pots were broken, but more than тоо were 
recovered intact. In these rooms innumerable fragments of fresco, in large part fallen from an upper 
storey, were salvaged. Beyond the pantries, to the SW, is a stucco-paved court about 7°35 m. wide. 





а. b. 
Fic. 8.—LrRNA: (a) EARLY HiLLADIC ÁskOrD VksskL; ($) Marr-rAmTED Juo. 


The lowest course of an ashlar wall is preserved along the SW side; on the other side a similar wall 
has been removed, presumably by marauders in search of building material. ; 

To the SW of the court are two rooms of state, each more than 7 m. wide and ro m. long, with 
a good stucco floor. The first was entered from the SE through a distyle facade, and in the longi- 
tudinal axis stood a single interior column. The columns, which were no doubt made of wood, 
have perished, but their stone bases still lie in situ, and impressions in the stucco floor indicate that 
the shafts had forty-four shallow flutings. The walls of this room bore plaster painted with brightly 
coloured designs, and vast numbers of fallen fragments of frescoes lay heaped upon the floor. To 
the right of a doorway that opens into the second room of state, towards the SW. is a low stucco 
platform, either a place for a seat or a stand for a sentry or a servant. A doorway to the NW gave 
access to a passage from which a stairway ascended to an upper floor, while two further doors led 
to other apartments not yet excavated. Little is preserved of the similar large room at the extreme 
south-western edge of the hill, but it had a well-made floor, interior columns (one base still in situ), 
and fresco-decorated walls. A small excavation on the descending slope to the SE of the Megaron 
disclosed a maze of walls, badly damaged by the fire that destroyed the Palace, Here, too, there 
were evidently corridors and a stairway leading to the upper storey. Many fragments of frescoes 
were found in this area, More than a dozen soundings were made along the steer periphery of the 
site. House walls appear almost everywhere, but no evidence has yet come to light to indicate that 
the citadel was enclosed within a cyclopean fortification wall. 

On a small hillock barely 80 m. to the NE of the Palace site remains of a great lintel block, 
observed long ago, betrayed the presence of a tholos tomb. The chamber proved to have a diameter 
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ofabout 9:30 m. Its wall, preserved to a height of 4:65 m., was carefully built of remarkably small 
worked stones, laid in fairly regular courses. The doorway, constructed of much larger blocks 
of limestone, was 2-25 m. wide, about 4:50 m. deep from front to back, and 4:60 m. high. It was 
probably once covered by three lintel blocks, only the innermost of which, broken into four pieces, 
survived in situ. The dromos, about 4 m. wide and 10 m. long, had been cut in bedrock, and was 
not bordered by walls, The doorway was blocked by a massive well-built wall, about 2 m. thick, 
which was found still standing almost to its original height. ‘The chamber was filled with hard- 
paced clayey earth. Much of it, evidently brought from an adjacent inhabited site, had probably 
formed part of a tumulus that was heaped up over the dome. Robbers had pained an entrance, 
presumably while the vault still stood intact, and the tomb had been thoroughly ransacked. Even 
a stone-lined cist at the right and a deep curving grave pit at the left had not been spared. No 
skeleton was found in position, but small bits and splinters of human bones, no doubt from several 
burials, lay scattered helter-skelter through the de ost. The disturbers were careless in their 
operations, and the numerous objects they overlooked give a tantalising idea of the wealth of funer- 
ary offerings that had been placed in the sepulchre. Apart from a vast quantity of gold leaf and 
scores of beads of amber, amethyst, faience, gold, paste, etc., and many fragments of ivory, the most 
notable items recovered are two amethyst sealstones (one of amygdaloid shape with an intaglio 
design of a man in combat with a lion); a gold signet ring bearing on its bezel a cult scene; four 
owls neatly delineated in repoussé technique in thin gold; a gold shicld-shaped ornament in the 
form of a rure 8; anda large flattened cylindrical gold seal with a delicately worked representa- 
tion of a crested griffin, a SU em. In the region to the north, west, and south of Epano Engliands, 
several previously uncharted Mycenaean sites were discovered. ‘Trial trenches were also dug in the 
‘ Cave of Nestor * on the precipitous northern slope of the ancient Koryphasion, and yielded pottery 
ranging from neolithic, through Early, Middle, and Late Helladic into historical times. | 

Sp. Marinatos conducted excavations at Pylos on behalf of the Archacological Society, and un- 
covered two series of tombs, numbering nine in all. The first comprised three circular graves, in 
which the bodies were either laid on the floor or in pits, and the bones of earlier burials put in 
bothroi or niches opening in the walls of the chambers. There were few offerings recovered, as the 
tombs had been plundered. One tomb had a small subsidiary tomb in its dromos. Its chamber 
is described as a true Mycenaean ' columbarium ' with fourteen niches at varying heights in the 
walls. One small niche held a craftsman's tools; of stone were hammers, a cubical grinder, a whet- 
stone, a plaque, and his square, of bronze, choppers with bone handles, a ЕЕ knife, a chisel, 
and an awl. Thesecond group was of six tombs, near which a Hellenistic or Roman potter's kiln was 
also excavated. The tombs are important for the light they throw on ancestor-worship in classical 
times; thus in one it appeared that cult was practised in ‘Hellenistic times not only in the dromos 
but in the chamber. The northern half of the floor of the chamber was occupied by a pyre, in 
which was found the skeleton of a pig on its back, and in the southern were traces of another pyre, 
which contained fragments of one Mycenaean and one Hellenistic vase. In the w per fill were 
found Hellenistic sherds and an Argive and a Messenian coin. The tombs generals have short, 
sloping dromot with vertical walls and circular chambers with walls rising to a dome. At their tor 
were cavities which had been considered mechanical expedients for the regular cutting of the tomb, 
but accurate measurements now prove that they do not lie in the dead centre. Small semicircular 

its around the walls held the bones from earlier burials. Before the door of the sixth tomb was 
ound a skeleton of a man without offerings. The upper fill of the tomb yielded Roman and other 
pottery and the remains of large wild animals. The Mycenaean fill below contained a fine clay 
deer's head from a Mycenaean rhyton decorated with heads of a deer and a bull, which lay on a 
heap of fifty Mycenaean vases, the offerings. On the floor the two bodies were accompanied by 
Mycenaean and Hellenistic offerings, showing that the tomb had been opened in later times. The 
animal bones suggest that the men who threw them into the tomb from above thought that it was 
the resting-place of hunting heroes. Generally the tombs yielded L.H. I pottery from the pits, L.H. 
IIT from the burials on the floors of the chambers, and before the doors broken libation kylikes. 
The lack of rich finds might be explained by the later intrusions: of the two sealstones found, one 
of sardonyx figures a ship’s sails, and the other of jasper a lioness with a bird above and a boukranion 
below. The settlement accompanying the tombs is 500 m. away at Volimidia. Trial trenches 
brought to light traces of walls, and in one place L.H. III sherds and one metre lower L.H. I vases 
including cups of the Vaphio type and pithos fragments with rope decoration, but no walls: so this 
point was no doubt within a rubbish ground. Оп Кой: паре half an hour away tomb mounds 
were found to contain pithos and larnax burials, which Marinatos supposes to be of post-Mycenaean 
ate. 

In Olympia E. Kunze has completed the excavation of the south and west embankments of the 
Stadium and cleared the corner between the east wall of the Altis and the northerly extension of the 
House of Nero. The area has again yielded rich finds, which include a bronze youth over 037 m. 
high, once the support for the ring-handle of an immense tripod, a tripod leg 1-20 m. long with figure 
reliefs dating to the second quarter of the seventh century, two hammered griffin protomes, a large 
* Assurattasche ' of oriental type, a small cast griffin protome, a sheet bronze casing of a lion's paw 
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terminal, greaves, and helmets, including one of Illyrian type and a top piece in the form of a bull's 
horn cut together with the ear from a bronze sheet. The southern half of the Leonidaion has been 
cleared of the heavy overlying mediaeval levels, and the excavation extended east to the NW corner 
of the South Stoa. Further exploration of the area of the Roman building south of the Kladeos 
baths and west of the Byzantine church was made and its history from classical times made clear. 
The building itself, one of whose rooms later bore a mosaic floor, 1s of the second century A.D. Finds 
included much pottery, a life-size Herm head which seems a good copy in marble of a hitherto un- 
known Early Classical type, and fragments of a Hellenistic bronze statue of a woman. Fragments 
of the poros entablature of a Doric treasury have been recovered from a Roman wall, including a 
well-preserved corner geison with traces of paint, and froma late wall part of the dedication of Apol- 
lonia in Epeiros bearing the beginning of the epigram recorded by Pausanias (V 22, 3) and Joining 
a piece of the same inscription found in 1941. The systematic cleaning of earlier excavated bronzes 
has brought some emma beds discoveries. A Corinthian helmet of early type is decorated at the 
edges with silver studs and with inlays of silver and ivory. A late archaic Corinthian helmet 
bears on one side the inscription MiATIG&ngs су [0]екеу[: т]ӧі Ai. The shape of the helmet and the 
lettering leave no doubt that this is a dedication of the younger Miltiades, and the lack of the ethnic 
suggests that it dates to the period of his rule in the Chersonese, probably the decade before Mara- 
thon. Finally, the bronze ссе from the statue of Ergoteles, whose first Olympic victory was sung 
by Pindar (O/. XII). 





Fic. û.—ŠSHRINE NEAR Orvurta. 


In Olympia museum more of the archaic terracottas and bronzes are exhibited in the newly 
opened gallery, which holds also the colossal head of Hera; another gallery is devoted to arms and 
armour, and the kouros from Phigaleia, which has been mended, is on view with another recently 
found at Katákolon. 

, Apart from the Altis excavation, the NW Peloponnese has been the source of rich and varied 
finds. N. Yalouris has excavated Geometric tombs behind the Olympia railway station on the right 
bank of the Kladeos. 4 km. SW of Olympia near Makrjsia two Mycenacan chamber tombs with 
dromoi were cleared; they contained numerous burials, and yielded much pottery, both of local 
manufacture and imported Mycenaean vases. These include five large three-handled amphorae 
of fine local workmanship and two fragments figuring birds between spirals: with them were paste 
spacer beads with relief decoration of rosettes. Nearby two hills overlooking the Alpheus plain bear 
traces of Mycenaean settlement and give the first real evidence of Mycenaean habitation so close to 
the Alpheus. Between Olympia and Makrysia beyond the Alpheus at Kambduli a bothros was 
discovered, 9:50 m. square and 0:75 m. deep. It contained hundreds of miniature glazed vases of 
various shapes; among them are some with linear relief decoration of the type on vases from Elis. 
Their date is of the late fifth and fourth centuries. As well as these local products, Attic black and 
red figure vases were found, most of them lekythoi, also a great number of terracotta figurines and 
protomes of female type of the mid-sixth to the end of the fifth century. In the same bothros a late 
sixth-century clay relief plaque came to light figuring a man holding a phiale and reclining on a 
couch with a lyre in the background. Some bronze ornaments and a broken blue glass vase were 
also found. The commonest type of figurine is of a woman wearing a polos, which suggests a cult 
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of a goddess. The shrine whose deposit this is cannot be readily identified, although there are ex- 
tensive traces of walls along the left bank of the Alpheus from Mourià to Ankóna opposite Makrysia. 
Most of the tombs in the area have been plundered. On the heights called Bámbes opposite Olympia 
building traces include some certainly of shrines, and on Arnokatárakho one in the form of a small 
Doric treasury was excavated (8-40 m. x 4:55 m.) (Fig. 9). Finds include archaic pottery and 
fragments of an archaic silvered shield bearing spiral and cable decoration. A fragmentary in- 
scription, TODIDS, suggests that the shrine was dedicated to Zeus, and it is dated to the end of 
the sixth century. The length of occupation of this naturally strong site is shown by late neolithic 
fragments found near by: around the hill also are extensive traces of walls and architectural mem- 
bers, including two archaic Doric capitals. On H. Elias opposite Olympia the excavation of an- 
other temple has been begun. It is 20-05 m. long and has ady yielded пареа of a painted 
terracotta sima. The richness and variety in date of the finds, which include Geometric bird and 
animal figurines, as well as Roman and Byzantine objects, suggest heavy occupation in this area 
over a long period. | 

Yalouris further reports walls of buildings, some circular, standing over 2 m. high south of 
Krestaina and Brina. Tombs have come to light, one каан a late fifth-century decorated 
bronze hydria. Towards Samikón other cut tombs are noted, and on the lower slopes of Lapitha 
a strong ashlar wall ro m. long and 1-60 m. high. Beyond Frankoklesia are walls and tombs, one 
of which contained a late sixth-century black figure lekythos figuring three maenads. Finds, in- 
cluding inscriptions and a late Daedalic clay statuette of a goddess, have been brought into Olympia 
from ih vicinity. From Old Phigateta dedicatory and funerary inscriptions have been recovered, 
as well as new fragments of the frieze of the temple of Apollo which have come to light at Bassae. 
Antiquities, including coins and inscriptions from H. Ioánnis, ancient Heraia, in Arcadia, are being 
assembled in a collection in the school. From the Trané Lákka gorge of Bertsd in Gortynia a headless 
statue of Asklepios more than life size has been taken to the Olympia museum, with another life-size 
torso of Roman date, and tombs have been noted in the neighbourhood. Near ancient Messene an 
inscribed relief, apparently of Athena, and a marble head, perhaps of Zeus, have come to light. 

Patras museum has received a funerary relief of about 420 a.c. figuring a standing woman 
holding a pyxis, from ancient Pleuron, and a Late Hellenistic copy of the Doedalsas crouching Aphro- 
dite, the head of which is very well preserved. L.H. III chamber tombs were excavated by Yalouris 
at Kangádi and Kallithéa on the way to Ahalandritsa; the latter contained a wet erect vee bronze 
sword o-81 m. long with its handle, a socketed spearhead, and a bronze greave. The greave is the 
first of this period to be excavated on the Greek mainland: wire and hooks held it in position, as 
on the comparable specimen from Enkomi in Cyprus, and its surface bears the low relief representa- 
tion of cross straps. Mycenaean tombs have been found at other points in Achaea, In Aígiom a 
Roman building incorporating material from a fifth-century Doric structure was investigated, as 
well as a nearby classical building. A Roman tomb with painted decoration was reported in the 
area. Inscriptions, including two fourth-century statue bases, were recovered from Kastritsi near 
Kaldwryta and à Geometric pithos burial at Kompegadi (Patras) cleared. 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN GREECE 


The Thebes Museum continues closed, but plans for a new building are being studied. Some 
poor tombs of Hellenistic times have been excavated east of the Ampheion, On the west edge of 
the ancient site of Thespiai a Hermaic stele mutilated on the face and a fragment of a Hellenistic 
tombstone with relief rosettes have come to light. Kh. Khristou also reports that in clearing around 
the church of the Taxiarkhai near Koroneia he has rediscovered five large inscribed slabs (BCH 1020, 
29) which he hopes to publish shortly. They are imperial rescripts; the most important one is 

adrianic and relates to drainage works in the Kopais and the regulation of the beds of the Kephisos 
and other rivers there. A Hellenistic proxeny decree has been found near Delion: and fourth-century 
black glaze vases by the ancient Larymna. | | 

Geometric and classical cist graves with burials in a crouching position have been brought to 
light in the clearing of a sports-field at Amphikleta (Dadi). E. Mastrokostas reports that one grave 
contained amongst other offerings a plastic kantharos of about 480 B.c. in the form of a head of a 
youth and a black figure lekythos depicting Achilles and Ajax playing at dice in the presence of 
Athena. Other classical tombs yielded a strainer with a handle terminating in the head of a water- 
bird, a Corinthian helmet, and various bronze vessels; the name of one of the dead, apparently 
Olynpichos, was given in incision on the feet of two late-fifth century cups—the earliest known 
examples of writing from Amphikleia, Of special interest is the grave of a roAUyaAkog fy euovis, 
who wore on her head a bronze covering and a bronze diadem with Geometric patterns in jewelling 
and wavy lines. Her neck was бае by a double necklace over a metre long, composed of some 
350 bronze pellets of Der section ind an amber bead with three pendant bronze water-birds, 
and by a chain of about the same length, from which were suspended two pairs of beaten bronze 
combs—perhaps the Homeric k&Auxes; five four-spoke wheels with ей Geometric ornament 
also seem to have hung from the chain. On her arms were a number of bracelets terminating in 
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snakes’ heads, and on her fingers spiral and semi-conical rings. About her person were three magni- 
ficent fibulae of Boeotian type with designs of horses, birds, fishes, and a centaur, two iron fibulae 
of the same type, and two large bronze figure-of-cight brooches. Other burials yielded fibulae and 
vases, of which two bear Geometric decoration, 

At Delphi Mastrokostas reports the discovery of a fragment of the e gram from the hetaira 
Khodopis' dedication of iron ox-spits as a tithe of her savings, which stood behind the Altar of the 
Chians. The script is archaic, and the arrangement of the surviving letters - - &убӨтү]кє “Роб[ётгп - - 
suggests a metrical inscription (Fig. 10). 

AN. Verdeles has resumed his excavation for the Archaeological Society at Pleleos. A second 
Mycenaean tholos tomb has been brought to light close to that found in 1951. It is over 5 m. wide, 
but the dromos is very short and narrow. The tomb had collapsed and been filled in before Roman 
times, when a simple grave was cut across the collapsed dome. Some L.H. III vases were found in 
the tholos. On the north edge of the tholos were two shallow pits containing numerous bones, and 
on its south side, close under the floor, three grave-shafts (one with an intact skeleton in the usual 
crouching position); the latter seem to be associated with Minyan sherds found at the entrance of 
the tholos. Yet another similar tholos, unfortunately badly eroded, came to Baht only 201. to the 
east; it is also shown by vases to be of L.H. III date; a walled-off compartment on the west con- 
tained human bones, together with a horse's jawbone and a dog's skull, and Mycenaean sherds. 
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From this cluster of tombs Verdeles concludes that the Homeric city of Pteleos must have lain on the 
height of Grítsa to the east, where also stood the city of historical times. He has also tested the 
remains of a Hellenistic building complex, which had mud-brick walls on stone foundations, near 
the tholos tomb at H. Theddoroi; the outlines of two buildings have come out almost complete, 
together with fainter traces of two others. They seem to belong to a military establishment or 
agricultural colony. | | 

At Pharsala Verdeles has continued investigations at the archaic tholos tomb previously cleared. 
On the edge of the mound a bronze hydria of the second half of the fourth century with a figure of 
Nike engaged under the handle has been discovered in a stone container, with Hellenistic graves 
alongside; Mycenaean sherds were also found here. Under the mound of the tholos a Mycenaean 
vaulted chamber tomb came to light; the dromos had a pavement which ran on into the chamber 
on the same width. The chamber contained an adult burial, and a large pile of bones mixed with 
Mycenaean sherds and jewellery. This tomb seems to have been looted at the time when the tholos 
was built. Verdeles considers that this additional evidence of a Mycenaean cemetery confirms his 
conclusion that Peleus’ Phthia lay here, and he believes that the city was on a nearby knoll above 
the sources of the Apidanos, Steps have been taken to preserve these tombs, 

V. Milojéié has made a trial excavation for the German Institute at Odzak Magoula near 
Larissa as a preliminary to a fuller exploration of the prehistoric cultures of Thessaly and their 
relations to the North Balkans. The stratification here has thrown new light on the relative chrono- 
logy of the pottery sequences of the region. A culture, older than the Seskoulo period and marked 
only by smoothed and finely polished pottery of A I type, is recognised in one deep stratum. The 
sounding could not be carried down to virgin soil. Among the finds from the upper levels are a 
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ractically complete bowl like Wace-Thompson fig. 45, and a fragment of a female figurine with a 
bead and hair-style related to Tsountas pl. 32. r. n | 

Yalouris reports the discovery of late tombs at Khouni in the interior of Aeto/ia and at Amphi- 
lokhia and the ancient Thyrrheion in Acarnania; inscriptions and other finds have been brought in 
to the museums of Agrinion and Navpaktos. Continuing the excavations of the rectangular building 
at Aassope in the gether Epeiros 5. Paares has cleared the central court and the ranges surrounding 
it, with the twenty-six аск Doric columns and three further rooms. In a corner room the side 
of a stone staircase, which led to the upper storey, and the pavement of the original floor have been 
uncovered; all the other rooms have bases of tables in the centre. Water-pipes, various architectural 
members, and other finds have come to light. Dakares is satisfied that this building was not a р" - 
taneion but a public xenon and that the occupation came to an end in the first century B.c. The 
upper courses are shown to have consisted of large baked bricks alternating with tile-faced timbers; 
the large stoa to the south of this building has also been tested, and seems to have been of similar 
construction. Accessions to the collection of antiquities at .Vikopolis include an unfinished life-size 
male head in marble and four inscribed funerary stelai, of which one reads M&pxos Mápkou | égnBo- 
gUAGE rûv Es'|xaipe  Dakares has discovered traces of prehistoric curved buildings and a 
perforated stone axe at J hesprofikon. й 

D. Evangelides has continued the Archacological Society’s excavations at Dodona, completing 
the clearing of the square building and of the slope by the theatre. The former underwent many 
reconstructions. In its fourth-century form it had a peristyle, probably an internal court. After 
the destruction around the end of the third century it acquired a propylon on its south side. Ata 
later date, after yet another destruction, a new oblong temple-like building was erected, and mean- 
time other changes were made in the court. Evangelides is inclined to attribute the various des- 
tructions to the times of the Aetolian Dorimachos, Aemilius Paullus, and the Mithridatic wars. 
Within the NW corner of this building a prehistoric stratum has been uncovered with a hearth and 
numerous Early Helladic sherds. The finds from the excavations here include oracular lead plaques 
and an important inscription recording the admission to citizenship of two women in the reign of 
King Neoptolemos in the fourth century: this inscription gives us hitherto unknown names of 
peoples of the Epeiros. Of the rectangular building near the theatre the four outer walls are pre- 
served with internal and external buttresses on some of the sides; the entrance 15 probably on the 
south. In its north part were two internal rows of three bases at regular intervals, the second one 
being at a lower level and having Ionic columns. The purpose of both these buildings still remains 
obscure. Other finds include more oracular plaques and various bronze objects. The most not- 
able is a small bronze figure from the rim of a krater, in the form of a man reclining on his left 
elbow and holding a drinking-horn in his hand; it belongs to the beginning of the sixth century, 
and is probably of Lakonian workmanship like so many of the bronze figurines found at Dodona. 

 Evangelides has also made a small excavation at Glyky near Paramythia at the ruins of a basilica 
of the time of the Despotate. Two Roman graves are reported by Dakares on the west edge of 
Iodnnina, and four cist graves were discovered by soldiers 32 km. away by the Kalpaki road. The 
latter contained bronze weapons and ornament and rock crystal and amber beads; some sherds of 
the second prehistoric phase were found in the vicinity, Dakares considers these burials to be of 
Mycenaean date—a discovery of considerable interest for the archaeology of the Epeiros. 

The excavation of the cemetery at Vergina in Western Macedonia has been continued by M. 
Andronikos, five more mounds being excavated and yielding pithos burials and many handmade 
vases, with bronze and iron objects similar to those discovered in the preceding year. It is thus 
confirmed that the entire cemetery is of the early Iron Age; the oldest mounds are in the north part. 
Protogeometric sherds have also been found. In two of the mounds intrusive Hellenistic 
burials were found, one consisting of a chamber 3 m. long with a low bench and a shallow 
painted frieze; it thus appears that the mounds were re-used in Hellenistic times. Amon, 
the most interesting finds is an amphora with dichrome decoration. of bands and stylisi 
branches, similar to one from Olynthos, and thus suggesting a date in the second half of the 
sixth century for the mound from which it came. Andronikos supposes that the position of the early 
settlement is that of the Hellenistic one north of the known palace of Palatitsa. Tombs of Mace- 
donian type, some with Doric facades and painted decoration, have been disclosed in quarrying at 
Ano Kopands in the cemetery of the ancient Kition. Ph. Petsas reports that with the lowering of the 
water level in Lake Ostrovo a grave circle of orthostates, with a diameter of 11:50 m., was revealed at 

rnissa; it includes some ten cist graves, while other graves can be distinguished outside the circle. 
These seem to belong to the prehistoric cemetery previously noted thereabouts. 

At Salonica the museum in the Yeni Dzami was opened to visitors in April. The vestibule 
contains sculptures and architectural pieces, mainly of archaic and classical date. The main hall 
(Fig. B occupied by copies of classical statues and Hellenistic and Roman works down to the 
time of Theodosius the Great, including the most notable new discoveries. A selection of vases and 
terracottas is displayed in two show-cases. Sarcophagi and other objects are exhibited in the yard. 
Work is continuing on the upper floor. Other acquisitions include ‘hz lower part of a fifth-century 
B.C. Ionic column found at the Syndrivani Square, and gravestones of Roman date—among the 
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latter one of Philomousos and Thymele found near the Arch of Galerius, a grave relief of a woman 
named Hoplis with a frontal bust of the dead, and a marble altar of C. Furius Hermias with a relief 
of a young man in the guise of Hermes, equipped with sandals, caduceus, and club. Kh. Makar- 
onas reports that the Arch of Galerius has been cleaned, repaired, and cleared of later accretions, and 
that the * Via Egnatia ', now lowered to the Roman val in this sector, has been diverted south of 
the Arch of Galerius. Walls of the time of the tetrarchy, attributable to the Palace of Galerius, 
have been revealed in the area SW of the arch, together with architectural remains in the vicinity 
of the octagon. Another late Roman vaulted tomb with four cists has come to hght by the Leoforos 
Stratou; it had an enclosed cult area above, with a hole in the vault for the passage of libations. 
More Koman graves and a carved marble sarcophagus with an Eros and garlands have been dis- 
covered near the White Tower. From classical tombs at Néa Mekhanióna on the south a bronze 
hydria and a black figure oenochoe with bulls have been recovered. 

Petsas reports that at Toümba in the nome of Ailkis a large vaulted tomb of Macedonian type 
has been discovered, with carved monolith jambs and a funerary couch; five undisturbed burials, 
dated by coins of Theodosius I and Honorius, seem to belong to a subsequent period of re-use. Two 
funerary reliefs with female busts and a gravestone of the early second century after Christ have been 
recovered at Pyrgadikia at the head of the Singitic Gulf; two further inscribed stelai, one of A.p. 220 
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and the other of a citizen of Acanthus, have been recovered at Planà in the same neighbourhood. 
At Amphipolis D. Lazarides has excavated at various points in the ancient cemetery and uncovered 
twenty-five graves of different types, the majority being of the Roman period. The most interesting 
was a cist grave with paintings of birds and floral ornaments on the inside: it contained a gold wreath, 
iron weapons, and various offerings of terracotta, and probably belongs to the second or first century 
B.C. Among the other finds here are inscribed grave stelai and statuettes, among which are no less 
than twenty-six of Aphrodite with a dolphin, Lazarides has also recovered from the vicinity of 
Amphipolis a gold diadem with two lyres in relief, a pair of gold medallions (one with a relief head 
in three-quarter view), some fourth-century red figure vases, and an early Hellenistic silver tetrobol 
of Histiaca. | 

In the vicinity of Serres Lazarides reports chance discoveries, which include a tomb with a 
oedimental relief stele of a Thracian family bearing a date in the month Gorpiaios A.D. 132, and at 
Me¢si Rodopis a fourth-century n.c. relief of a seated woman. — At Stavroüpolis in the region of X ánthi 
Makaronas has cleared the vaulted tomb discovered a couple of years ago; inside the chamber 
were found the two leaves of the marble door, similar to those of Langada, Vergina, and the Heroon 
of Kalydon. The chamber contained two handsome marble funerary couches with double pillows 
at either end; the feet of the couches were painted in encaustic like the throne in Rhomaios' tomb 
at Vergina. The chamber is over 3 m. square, and is peculiar in having a vaulted * dromos ' nearly 
5m.long. The whole construction is in local marbles; and the interior had no coat of plaster, the 
painting being done directly on the marble surface—a treatment hitherto unknown in Macedonian 
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tombs. The tomb had been robbed, and only some fragmentary figurines were found; Makaronas 
dates them to the first half of the second century в.с. 


THE ISLANDS 

In Thasos the French School has completed the excavation of the agora and rebuilt four of the 
Doric stoa columns. Further excavation of the Demetriades property reveals occupation from 
archaic to Byzantine times. Of the handsome archaic polygonal walls in local marble, some stand- 
ing 2-50 m. high, the oldest are dated by associated pottery to the ear у sixth century. Between 
the ancient commercial harbour and the Dionysion a shop area in use from the sixth century B.c. 
to Byzantine times was sounded. The triple arch of Caracalla has been restudied. Of local marble, 
it stands on a socle 16:27 = 2-07 m. and four piers of different size and orientation. Details and 
dimensions of its entablature were determined. On its east side the dedication on the architrave 
naming Caracalla, Julia Domna, and Septimius Severus dates the arch between A.D. 213 and 217. 
On the south the arch is met by a marble wall running from the direction of the empir of Herakles. 
Excavation of the Hellenistic-Roman cemetery revealed an Goring Sera building, and at its 
side fragments of relief sculpture and a female statue of the carly Hellenistic period. Near by a 
small vase was found to contain 134 silver and bronze coins of Thasos, Khalkedon, and Byzantium. 

In Samothrace the excavations under the direction of K. Lehmann were concentrated on the arca 
adjacent to the east side of the New Temple, the early Hellenistic Doric marble building that domin- 
ates the south part of the sanctuary. This now presents itself in its entirety so far as it is preserved. 
The bedding of a road descending from the direction of the Ptolemaion to the south end of the 
sanctuary along a polygonal terrace wall, which formed its boundary to the south and SE of the New 
Temple, was uncovered. East of the north part of the cella of the New Temple, outside its founda- 
tions and near to them, was found an unusual group of stones. In the centre there is a square lime- 
stone block with a deep central hole made for the insertion of a tall vertical object, assumed to have 
been a monumental torch. To the north and south this stone is flanked by other stones at a distance 
of about half a metre. At the south a roughly cut marble block was found, with heavy traces of 
wear on its surface, which is on a level considerably deeper than that of the Hellenistic temple; and 
at the same level its northern counterpart is in situ beneath later coverings. Here the state of pre- 
servation shows that the early marble blocks were covered by earth at a later period and that a 
second stepping-stone, with a surface o- um above that of the earlier period but still o:40 m. beneath 
the uppi edge of the foundation of the Hellenistic temple, was embedded in this earth. In a third 
period this upper stone was in turn covered by a floor evidently intended to soppor! a second suc- 
cessor of the original stone and having a surface at the level of the building. At the same time both 
stone settings were enclosed by frames made of large roof tiles stuck sideways into the ground. There 
are then two sacred stepping-stones twice renewed on higher levels which flank a torch and are 
evidently of ritual significance, It is assumed that the three periods of these stones correspond to 
the three major building periods of the temple, the first probably belonging to its original archaic 
state. Analogous stones as stands for the accuser and accused in the Court of the Areiopagos and 
the witness stones in other Attic courts, with the fact that votes of allegiance and pledges to secrecy 
were common in mystery initiation, suggest that the stones in Samothrace were used for a kind of 
sacred trial connected with initiation into the higher eed the epopteia, which took place, as had 
been concluded from evidence previously obtained, in this building. | | | 

To the east of the New Temple, in a fill of the Roman period near the SE corner of the building, 
one large piece and numerous smaller fragments of the central floral akroterion of the rear facade 
were found. The akroterion in Vienna found in this spot eighty years ago by the Austrian excavators 
was a Roman substitute for this Hellenistic original. In the course of excavation in the north part 
of the sanctuary in front of the archaic initiation hall (the Anaktoron) and to the NW of the rotunda 
of Queen Arsinoe a massive archaic terrace wall has been uncovered; it was a retaining wall 
against the river in connection with the original building of the Anaktoron about 500 B.c., and runs 
from SW to NE oblique to the orientation of the building and evidently following the original course 
of the river. At the north it abuts on the facade foundation of the Anaktoron at a point just north 
of the northernmost of its three doors. Sporadic finds include terracottas and a gem with the 
image of the Anatolian °“ Kybebe ' type. The goddess extends her arms, from which fillets hang 
down or are fastened to the ground, and wears a patterned garment recalling the Ephesian Artemis; 
she has parted hair and a thin high polos. Surface finds near the New Temple included a curious 
group of flat omphalos-shaped marble objects of small size and possibly ritual purpose. A heavy 
iron finger ring recalls Lucretius’ allusion to Samothracian iron pieces which he saw used for experi- 
ments with magnetic stone and of Pliny’s reference to gilded Samothracian iron rings worn even by 
slaves, presumably symbols of initiation which could be worn by free men and slaves alike. A 
fourth-century B.c. honorary decree seems to be the earliest preserved Greek stone inscription of 
certain Samothracian origin. It contains such forms as T&]s TróAMios T&s Zoyo8páxcov, апа ёоутёсс 
пр[. - -, апа is evidently in the Aeolic dialect. Lehmann suggests it may be evidence of an Acolic 
origin for the Samothracian Greck settlers,in contradiction to thestoriesof a Greck colony from Samos. 
A fragment of a Thasian marble block from a large base or altar preserves part of a dedication to a 
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king in monumental early Hellenistic letters, perhaps from the altar to King Lysimachus known 
from inscriptions. Other fragmentary Greek and Latin catalogues of mystae and epoptae are reported. 
Work of conservation includes the clearing of the eastern part of the temenos and the restoration of 
its missing contours by tracing the outline with reset ancient foundation blocks and the filling of the 
interior terrace to a regular level. ‘The museum building has been extended by an added exhibition 
and storage wing. In Lemnos B. Brea has collected the material for the publication of the prehistoric 
settlement of Poliochm. 

In Chios town by H. Anárgyroi N. Kondoleon has uncovered part of an Early Christian basilica. 
In its apse were found two tombs built of ancient blocks, one of which bore part of a late-third- 
century B.C. honorary decree for a man who was responsible for the dedication in the gymnasium of 
a history of the first beginnings of Rome, including uü8ot Tpós 5ó£av Popalcov. 

A. P. Stephanou reports a new inscription from Chios town preserving an epitome of part of 
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the Homeric Catalogue of Ships (J. II 603-670). The first line is badly effaced, but in the following 
he confidently restores 


TToAUEcwvos 'HAsios 
усе ЕЕПкоутсх. 
Meyns AovaAryiets 

5 vous TeroapaKovra. 
"Обусстеие "8акох моде бекабоо 
Өбаѕ АітоАёс уох 
TECGOOpKOVTU. 

. бору Mrpióvns Kprires 

IO  vaus ЕуЕуйкоута. 
TAnrróAsuos *PóBios 
vas Évvéa. 


Stephanou dates the inscription to the third century B.c., suggesting that it is part of a version for 
use in schools. Variations in details from the accepted text of the Catalogue and the place of origin 
make the stone particularly interesting and important. Building operations in the town south of 
Vounaki uncovered a votive deposit from a Demeter sanctuary. The dedications include miniature 
vases, figurines, a loom-weight inscribed with a dedication to Demeter, and Chian kernoi dating 
from Hellenistic times and earlier. Archaic tombs containing vases and figurines are reported from 
Lithi and Phytà. 

_ The excavations begun in 1952 by the British School on behalf of the Chios Society of Great 
Britain at Empori? in South Chios were continued during June and July of this vear under the direc- 
tion of M. 8. F. Hood and with the assistance of J. Boardman. New trenches were opened in the 
Early Bronze Age settlement on the slopes below the acropolis which projects into the sea on the 
south side of the harbour. These have been carried down in places to a depth of 5 m. through 
successive levels of occupation without reaching the bottom. The houses have rectangular rooms 
with walls built of rough rubble, as at Thermi in Lesbos. A level of destruction b burning yielded 
many complete or nearly complete vases on or above floors of houses. Several of the vases have rich 
incised decoration, the incisions often being filled with white paste (one Fig. 12a). А section of 
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town wall 5 m. thick belonging to an early phase in the history of the settlement has been uncovered. 
At its widest extent the Early Bronze Age settlement occupied a large area, including the acropolis 
itself, as well as the slopes below and the south shore of the harbour. No undisturbed levels of the 
Middle or Late Bronze Age have been found, but sherds of matt-painted Middle Bronze Age and of 
* Mycenaean’ Late Bronze Age pottery (the first recorded from Chios) indicate continuity of occupa- 
tion into those times. 

Walls visible on the acropolis before excavation proved to belong to a late Roman fortress with 
a double line of ramparts on the landward side. The thin outer rampart was evidently in the nature 
of a terrace wall supporting a platform paved with large beach pebbles, above which rose the main 
wall 2 m. wide. From the main inner wall pene three rectangular towers of varying size; the 
two larger, at any rate, of these towers were hollow, with rooms inside them. The main gate of the 
fortress faced the harbour on the north, but a subsidiary gate gave access to the beach on the south 
side of the acropolis. An area inside the fortress was cleared and revealed a gravel-paved street 
running parallel to the main wall, with rooms or buildings on each side. From the evidence of 
coins found on the floors it appears that the fortress was abandoned during the third quarter of the 
seventh century, the period of the great Arab sea invasion culminating in the first siege of Constanti- 
nople (a.D. 664-8). The largest of the three towers of the fortress had been destroyed by fire, and 
from the room inside it were recovered a number of pithoi and amphorae. Some of these amphorae 
were cylindrical, others more or less globular with wavy combed decoration round the shoulder. 
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These and other vases from the buildings inside the fortress provide interesting new evidence and 
dating for the pottery of the period. i 
| A curved piece of walling in a field below the acropolis and just beyond the limits of the Early 
Bronze Age settlement proved to belong to a circular алерт with a cruciform font sunk below 
the level of the floor. The font was lined with marble, and the walls of the baptistery had been 
decorated with painted plaster imitating variegated red-and-green marble slabs. The baptistery 
was attached to the SW corner of a large basilica church with apse and side aisles. Mosaic paving 
with simple geometric designs in five or six colours was identifed in the narthex and north aisle. 
Baptistery and basilica were presumably destroyed together with the fortress during the seventh 
century. Fragments of life-sized marble statues from the area of the basilica suggest the presence 
of some large public building or villa here before the church was built. A very late inscription 
found built into the floor of the modern church describes the construction of a væde doubtless referring 
to the early Christian basilica, * оп the ruins of the ancient city of Emporeios'. If Emporió was 
already called by that name in antiquity it seems probable that it was the emporium or export centre 
for the mastic gum peculiar to this south part of Chios, where it is still largely grown. "That mastic 
ias already a staple product of the island by Roman times is clear from ancient writers, and Pliny 
speaking of mastic in general says: ‘ laudatissima autem Chia candida’, : 
Observation of terrace walling on the slopes of Mount Prophetes Elias above Emporio led to the 
discovery of a hitherto unknown ancient city. The main road of the city is clearly visible leading 
up to the Temple arca in a conspicuous position on a saddle of the mountain (Fig. 13). The plan 
of the Temple with its altars was apparent on the surface before excavation. The history ol the 
sanctuary goes back into the seventh century B.c. when there seems to have been nothing but a 
basis *, probably a stand for offerings, in the open air. The Temple itself, a simple two-roomed 
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building, measuring about 10 x 6 m. outside with the entrance on the east, dates from the sixth 
century. It is built with large squared blocks of the white stone of the mountain, and the walls 
with their foundations are standing a full three courses to a height of nearly a metre above the 
floor, The inner room or cella enclosed the earlier * basis" or stand for offerings, by the side of 
which was placed a low base evidently intended to support a cult statue. Outside the Temple a 
few metres to the north was a hollow * bothros '-type altar, built of squared blocks and apparently 
contemporary with the Temple. A second altar was added in front of the entrance of the Temple 
on the east in or after the fourth century s.c. About this time alterations were also made within 
the Temple, and the orginal * basis ' was incorporated in a larger platform for offerings which filled 
the whole NW corner of the cella. 

From the Temple were recovered a large number of votives, mostly vases and clay figurines. 
Nearly all the pottery found in the Temple is of Chian manufacture, and includes many shapes 
hitherto unknown. Or the few imported pieces most appear to be East Greek, and there is little 
recognisably from the mainland of Greece. The earliest pottery, dating from about 600 s.c., is of 
‘ Naucratite © fabric, and the shapes include chalices—some fragments figuring sphinxes—and a 
votive plate showing part of a standing female figure armed with spear and shield and intended 
no doubt to represent the goddess Athena, to whom perhaps the Temple was dedicated. A late- 
sixth century kantharos, umique in shape and style of decoration, is painted in black figure with a 
cock (Fig. 125). An interesting series of thymiateria with pierced lids may date from the fifth cen- 
tury. The pottery from the last period of the Temple, after the construction of the second altar, 
consists mainly of simple goblets reminiscent of the archaic * Naucratite ' or Chian chalice. At all 
periods wine amphorae seem to have formed part of the dedications. 

Fragments of two female statuettes, one of limestone the other of white island marble, belong 
to the sixth century. The latter in particular is of fine Ionian, probably Chian, workmanship. 
Other finds from the Temple include the upper part of a lyre player in faience, and a group of nine 
little lead gnam protomes, about o:10 m. high, of fine workmanship and dating from the sixth cen- 
tury (Pl. IX. 2). The griffins have spike attachments, evidently for fastening them to a solid struc- 
ture or mass. It has been suggested that they might have encircled the head of a wooden cult statue 
of the goddess which stood on the base in the cella, 

Continued excavation at Emporio is planned this year, and it is hoped to undertake soundings 
at a site on the NE coast of the island identified from air photographs and confirmed by ground 
survey, probably that of Delphinion captured and fortified by the Athenians after the revolt of Chios 
during the Peloponnesian War. 

At the Heraion on Samos E. Buschor resumed exploration of the temple and the area to the north. 
Scanty Late Neolithic pottery was recovered, but no building traces. NW of the temple the pre- 
historic course of the Imbrasos was determined; it apparently ran SE under the temple. A gravel 
bed and embankment were found by the NW corner of the Rhoikos temple, near it a megaron in 
which three building penons were observed, a cistern, and an open place. Two phases of buildings 
and some child burials in the arca all seem to be of the period of Troy IV and V, the early second 
millennium. About 40 m. to the SE under the prostasis of the great temple a building of the same 
date previously discovered has been further excavated. The massive walls with rectangular corners 
are interrupted by narrow slits through their thicknesses. Over the Bronze Age levels between the 
temple and the North Stoa isolated traces of the fill of the Rhoikos period yielded pottery and other 
finds of the seventh century. 

On Delos cleaning below the floor of Sarapicion C yielded a group of amphora handles of a type 
hitherto unknown on the island; they are of the mid-second century B.c. and give a terminal date 
for the pavement. Final work on the Oikos of the Naxians with a view to publication brought to 
ent new fragments of gorgoneion antefixes and Naxian marble tiles, one bearing as builders’ 
placing mark the letter koppa. Cousteau’s under-water survey of the coast revealed no ancient 
wrecks, but part of an anchor over 1 m. long was recovered. Miss V. Grace has completed the 
arrangement of the stamped amphora handles in Delos museum. 

. . Kondoleon continued excavation for the Archaeological Society on. Temas by Xóbourgo. The 
building tentatively identified last year as a Thesmophorion has been cleared (Pl. VIII. 1). The 
identity seems now certain, although no inscriptions have come to light. In the western part of the 
sanctuary a Gallery of Pithoi was uncovered after last year’s discovery of two pithoi in situ. One 
has been restored nearly complete; it figures in relief on the neck winged figures with another 
larger winged woman seated in the midst. Successive zones on the body figured horses, lions attack- 
ing horses and a hero fighting a lion, and a procession of chariots and hoplites (Pl. VIII. 2). In another 
part of the sanctuary a larger relief pithos fragment was found figuring several zones of men and 
women dancing to the music of a double flute and on the neck a man facing, perhaps grecting, a 
woman. Fragments of another pithos preserve continuous meander bands. The sanctuary under- 
went various architectural changes in the fifth century. A strong wall visible above the sanctuary 
is confirmed as part of the city wall; behind it was found the lower part of a relief pithos with 
chariots in its lowest zone and hoplites and tripods preserved in fragments from the upper part. 
Other important pithos fragments figure a procession of women wearing poloi, winged horses, etc. 
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On Kimolos Kondoleon in a small private excavation investigated the known gravefield at Limni 
(Hellenikà) on the west coast of the island (Fig. 14). The excavated tombs were of the Geometric 
period, and of the fifth century and later. The latter had for the most part been plundered in 
antiquity, but the Geometric tombs were untouched and rich in offerings. They were cut in the 
rock beside the sea, and each contained a number of cremation burials. From the twenty-two 
Geometric tombs were recovered over 200 vases, which make one of the richest collections of vases 
from tombs in the Cyclades. In a modern wall nearby was found a grave stele, the upper pan of 
which bears in low relief the breasts and hands of a woman. The representation of the head is not 
clear, and the lower part was not decorated, though it may have been painted. It cannot be dated 
later than the seventh century B.c. In the wall of a private house in the Khóra of Aeos has been 
recovered a fragment of a white marble relief frieze figuring a seated and helmeted Athena; Kon- 
doleon dates it to the last quarter of the sixth century. 

Kh. Khristou reports that various architectural pieces of Roman date, inscriptions, and vases 
found in the course a work on the new power station at Alivéri in Euboea have been transferred to a 
temporary collection in the gymnasium there. | | | 

In Kerkyra B. Kallipolites has prepared a wing of the Old Palace buildings as an archaeological 
museum, in one gallery of which architectural exhibits from the island and fictile revetments from 
the Artemis temple are on view. The Gorgon Pediment remains for the time in a storeroom, but 
other antiquities are accessible to students, and among objects newly mended for exhibition 1s a 
black glaze Lakonian krater of the carly fifth century. A group of Hellenistic graves 4 km. from the 
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town at Kanália was excavated. Triple laurel leaves in gold foil were found by the heads of some 
bodies, and by another burial an inscribed stele was found in situ. | 

After the tragic succession of earthquakes in the Ionian Islands last summer Kallipolites rescued 
part of the antiquities in the ruined museum of Aephallenta and housed them in a hut. They include 
the vases of the Late Mycenaean collection and the small finds from Goekoop’s excavations, but other 
losses are heavy. Miss S. Benton proceeded to Ithaca at the earliest opportunity, and in conjunction 
with Kallipolites removed the surviving finds from the ruined Vathy museum to a building on the 
other side of the harbour: only one show-case was a total loss, The contents of the Stavros museum, 
which has sustained no serious damage, have been transferred to the village library. M. Khatzidakis 
recovered about 150 icons from the destroyed museum in Zakynthos, but reports that fifty of the finest 
have perished. Of the numerous churches of the Venetian period three can be restored. Some 
hundreds of icons have been recovered from the churches; carved altar screens have been salvaged, 
and some forty square metres of late Byzantine frescoes—some not hitherto known. 

On behalf of the Archaeological Society and the General Direction of the Dodecanese I. Kondes 
has brought to light part of the ancient fortification of the great harbour of Rhodes with a circular 
tower on the NE edge of the mediaeval city, and continued his excavation of the stoa on the north 
of the acropolis. Remains of Hellenistic houses have been investigated in the city. Near Malóna 
various finds and two inscriptions recording sacred laws suggest the proximity of a sanctuary of 
Dionysos. Near the shrine of Apollo Erethimios has been found a mid-third century bronze 
statuette of Zeus. In the town of Kalymnos a tomb of the same date containing gold ornaments came 
to light. In the museum of Kor the collection of sculpture of the archaic to Roman periods 1s now 
exhibited. The museum in the mediaeval Kastro of the city is being prepared for the display of 
classical and Byzantine architectural finds, inscriptions, and the reliefs from the Hellenistic altar of 
Dionysos. Work of restoration of the Early Christian and mediaeval antiquities of Rhodes, Kos, 
and Astypalaia and other islands is also reported. 
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The year 1953 has been no less successful than the preceding one. In the Herakleion Museum 
capacious underground magazines have been constructed, and the new wing with eight well-lit 
galleries is being completed. The museum will thus have twenty galleries, of which twelve will be 
used for public exhibition and eight for the collections for study; the new show-cases are now largely 
in use, and the old ones have been remodelled and are being used for the study collections. The 
Prinias sculptures have been reconstituted, and the Apollinaris mosaic has been brought in from 
Knossos and relaid. The Historical Museum, which contains the Byzantine and mediaeval col- 
lection of the Herakleion Museum as well as a first-class history and folklore exhibition, is completed 
and open to the public. Dr. N. Platon is to be heartily congratulated on the progress made in 
Herakleion, as also on widespread repairs and improvements in the smaller museums of Crete and 
on the archaeological sites; in the course of restorations at Tylissos chronological points and the 
veculiar lavatory system have been elucidated and new plans made for the final publication. The 
enetian harbour fort at Herakleion has been restored, and Platon has been indefatigable in his 
endeavours to save the later mediaeval monuments of the town from extinction. | 

St. Alexiou has continued the excavation begun in 1951 at Katsambá with funds from the Archaeo- 
logical Society. In the Late Minoan cemetery on the west bank of the Kairatos four more rock-cut 
chamber tombs have been dug. The first, with a horseshoe-shaped chamber, had already been 
looted in antiquity; besides some cups it contained a piece of blue-painted wood, no doubt from a 
larnax, and a shark’s tooth. The second tomb had a low bench in the interior, on which lay a 
skeleton; the chamber also contained a second skeleton and vases, which include a Palace Style 
amphora, and there were seats and a niche in the dromos. A third tomb had a square chamber, on 
either side of which was a bench with a skeleton oriented cast; vases, including three Palace Style 
amphorae, and bronze implements were found in it; here also the dromos had seats. The last tomb 
proved to be larger and more handsome, with a finely worked facade. It contained three dead in a 
contracted position inside wooden larnakes, one of which shows white colour. The pottery includes 
an exceptionally fine group of Palace Style vases. In the SE corner of the chaxaber was a large 
three-handled amphora with unusual painted decoration consisting of boar's-tooth helmets with a 
crest and cheek-pieces. In the middle of the chamber was a marvellous jug decorated with birds 
and fishes, two burners, two unusually large alabastra, and a black tripod vase. At the back was 
a large jug with ivy and papyrus patterns and a three-handled Palace tyle amphora with octopus 
decoration. The larnakes also contained some vases. 

Alexiou has also discovered extensive traces of neolithic settlement on the height above, and 
excavated a house and a rock shelter with neolithic burials. The former is a large rectangular 
building with rough stone walls divided into a number of smaller rooms. Besides stone equipment 
and implements much handsome incised pottery came to light, together with some barbotine ware. 
At Vitsilid a neolithic rock shelter has been discovered and is to be investi ated. | 

_ At Knossos two more large rock-cut tombs were excavated by M. S. F. Hood in the Middle 
Minoan cemetery at Ailia on the slopes east of the Kairatos, close by the мана and the large 
tomb cleared in 1951. The earlier of these tombs was circular, with a diameter of 6-7 m., closed 
by a massive stone wall on the west (entrance) side, with another wall dividing it into two compart- 
ments down the middle. It contained upwards of fifty burials in position, mostly inside pithoi (one 
shown Fig. 155). Seals and pot tery place this tomb within the limits of M.M. II. The second tomb, 
with three compartments divided by stone walls, contained burials in larnakes (Fig. 1 54). From 
it, and especially from the larnakes, came a large number of small finds and six sealstones, including 
a scarab in rock crystal, and a steatite cylinder with spiral decoration, which is the earliest cylinder 
seal of undoubtedly Minoan manufacture recorded from Crete. A lentoid of pale chalcedony has 
a fine engraved scene of a wounded bull with a spear sticking in its back. Other finds from this 
tomb were a silver pendant in the shape of a squatting man, a plain gold finger-ring, and a gold 
ring with a lily design on the bezel. There were also many bronze rings, ear-rings, pins and brace- 
lets, and beads of amethyst, rock crystal, lapis lazuli, and cornelian. | bjects and pottery date the 
tomb to M.M. III. A rock cutting in a field east of the Kairatos opposite the Temple Tomb was 
investigated; it may be a plundered Minoan shaft grave. <A limestone ‘ Double Axe Stand’ was 
found high in the Gill. 

On the Sanatorium site on the south side of Knossos a group of late Roman tombs was excavated 
by J. M. Cook in June, and in September Hood uncovered mosaics, which seem to indicate the 

resence of an Early Christian basilica in the same vicinity. Scattered antiquities and inscriptions 
iave also been brought in from the Sanatorium area. A small cremation tomb of the Geometric 
pened was brought to light in field works near the main road by the Sanatorium: about 20 vases 
rom it have been reconstructed complete, and other finds include a gold pin and a bead of gold and 
amber. Several poor Roman graves have also been exposed at the same point, torether with blocks 
from a large Roman built tombe A fragment of a Late Minoan bath or larnax found on the sur- 
face immediately west of Hogarth’s houses has a thin straight column in low relief, with what appears 
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to be spiral fluting indicated in paint (Fig. 15с). A map of the Knossos area on a scale of 1: 2,500 
has been completed by Mr. D. Smollett. | 

Road widening at H. Ioannis between Knossos and Herakleion cut into a L.M. II * Warrior's 
Grave ', with traces of a blue-painted wooden coffin, and a large array of bronze weapons, including 
a cruciform-hilted sword with ivory pommel and a spearhead over halfa metre long. The tomb was 
cleared by Hood. With the weapons were two fine sealstones, a lentoid of pale banded agate en- 
graved with a lion devouring a bull, and an amygdaloid of black-speckled agate with a lion couchant. 
The only clay vase from the tomb was a lamp, but by the side of the warrior stood a gold cup, the 
first to be recorded from Crete (Pl. IX. 4). This is made from a single pesce of gold, and has a rim 
diameter of o-11 m. In shape it resembles the gold cup from the tholos tomb at Marathon, and 
bronze and silver cups from Knossos and Mycenae; but it is richly decorated in repoussé with run- 
ning spirals set above arcades, exactly like the design on a silver jug from Shaft Grave V at Mycenae, 
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By the main road at Н. Ioannis J. Boardman cleared a small Protogeometric tomb and the side 
chamber to the dromos of another which had been dug away during the war. Finds included 
pottery, an iron dagger, and bronze fibulae. The graves form part of a Protogcometric cemetery 
which was investigated before the war. | ; i 

Prof. Sp. Marinatos has extended his excavation in the vicinity of the L.M. I mansion at Fathy- 
petro, and located the potter's kiln. The complex, with a paved yard, measures 15 х зо т. Мапу 
small fired parallel channels with a coating of mud plaster have been discovered, and also a broad 
wall believed to be that of the kiln itself. The French School has completed the exploration of the 
houses in Quarter E at Mdlia. On the south of House ZB and under the house itself a wall of irre- 
gular masonry 1-60 m. thick has been cleared; it dates from the first period of the Palace, and prob- 
ably continued on the other side of the east-west street in this sector. The street itself continued 
eastwards, Hanked by pavement, for a hundred metres to a little hill where some walls and a three- 
room house have been noted; the town thus stretched as far as the present chapel of H. Nikolaos. 
Another street with a pavement of sets or cobbles and a raised footway, flanked by walls a metre 
high, has been cleared on the cast. On its south side was a house of the second period, which was 
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violently destroyed; it had a paved court with walls in fine masonry, which was entered over an 
ironstone threshold from the street, while a second threshold gave access to another room at the 
back. Farther east has been found a more modest house with a stuccoed room containing a column 
base and a block or altar—an arrangement found in other houses at Malia. A fragment of a vase 
decorated with nautilus, murex, and shell pattern in relief came to light in a deposit of M.M. IIIb, 
thus showing that the marine style so familiar at Phaistos occurs at Mália also. 

Аг Ата оп ће edge of the Lasithi Platon has dug two vaulted Protogeometric tombs, apparently 
part of a larger cemetery, and discovered bronze ornaments, iron instruments, and vases; the 
dromos of one tomb contained a jug and numerous small cups for libations to the dead. An investi- 
pa tion by Platon and Dr. Levi of the site of the ancient city of Lyttes revealed the presence of important 

uildings and a Christian basilica. On the site of the ancient agora inscribed bases came to light 
in addition to those with honorific inscriptions to Roman emperors previously discovered by Levi; 
two funerary inscriptions have also been collected. A second-century 8.c. grave at H. Nikólaos pro- 
duced a series of interesting female figurines with fine drapery and hair styles, together with un- 
guentaries and other vases. | 

Traces of Minoan buildings have come to light in Siteía; an intact Middle Minoan figurine 
contemporary with those from Tiskokéfalo came to light here. A cave-like tomb of М.М. ПТа date 
and L.M. III graves have also been found. Platon has continued the excavation of the Minoan 
villa on the road to Piskokéfalo, and uncovered the whole facade, which is built of courses of huge 
blocks to withstand the floods of the stream which flows past it. The long stairway at the north end 
leading up to the megaron is flanked by a room that projects like a bastion from the facade. Beyond 
the magazine uncovered last year another large room Ls been discovered, thus bringing the total 
number of rooms on the lower floor up to five. A second long stairway of thirty steps, which appar- 
ently formed the southern limit of the villa, has been uncovered; it had two flights, of which the 
upper one is rock-cut, and like the staircase on the north side it seems to have led directly to the 
stream. Exactly corresponding to the other stairway, it had a porter's box formed of two inter- 
connecting rooms on different levels. Some apartments have also been excavated farther up the 
slope, including two semi-basement rooms connected by a low door whose lintel is still in position. 
The main rooms seem to have been on the upper floor and approached by a small narrow staircase. 
The pottery is L.M. I. A second cave-like tomb has been found near Piskokéfalo; it contained ten 
burials accompanied by vases, of which about eighty have been recovered intact; one of the door 
jambs was found to be a stone stool taken from a Minoan building. At Praisos two tombs have been 
excavated; though looted in antiquity, they produced much interesting pottery, including Orien- 
talising, and iron spearheads. At Adrémyloi near Siteia various remains have been noted, including 
a cemetery with Protogeometric and Hellenic graves; and at Ravdid Digeni an ancient quarry has 
been discovered; it is apparently of archaic date, and contains huge unfluted column shafts, capitals, 
pillars, and other blocks. 

The Italian School under Dr. D. Levi has continued work at Phaistos, gradually engaging a 
new and ерсе wine of the Palace on the SE of the Theatral Area, and bringing further light on 
the little known Middle Minoan or Kamares phases of the Palace. On the east of Room XLIX, 
which was explored in past seasons, another room (L) has been disclosed; this room confirms pre- 
vious observations of the successive building and destruction phases, as also the existence in these 
phases of a primitive Palace rather than isolated buildings. Неге also beneath the buildings of the 
third and last stage—the only one hitherto known—of the primitive Palace an immense mass of 
stone-hard cement was encountered, impinging on a damaged floor level marked by a handsome 
pavement of alabaster Мк m; this pavement originally extended as far as a bench or platform 
with stuccoed sides and laid slabs on top, which was backed against the north wall. The north wall 
had a dado of fine alabaster slabs and blue painted stucco above. In the north part of this area, 
where the alabaster pavement had practices disappeared the floor rested on an earlier mass of 
fallen cement filling the long entrance corridor of the earliest phase of the Palace; this corridor has 
a beautiful pavement of white alabaster in perfect preservation. A small cupboard at this lowest 
level, found with its stucco complete, contained ten fine painted clay and stone vases. NW of Area 
L a sloping corridor has been uncovered, and another notable group of clay vases found. 

An old sounding in Area XXVII has been enlarged, and it appears that in the second phase the 
later Areas XXVII and XXVIII formed a single room with a partition wall; among the finds here was 
an intact great pithos with lively polychrome decoration—perhaps the finest of this era yet discovered 
in Crete. The whole area was excavated down to the level of the first phase, and more than a hun- 
dred significant objects were found in situ on the floor. In the second level in Arca LI a cupboard 
let into the wall and a stucco bench were uncovered, and more than a dozen magnificent large 
decorated vases were found intact here, together with capacious jars, a pedestal wi polychrome 
and relief designs, a burner, an alabaster cup, and other objects; on the o posite side of the room 
was found a large cylindrical tankard containing dice or gaming pieces and a dozen little alabaster 
goblets. In the lowest level here a low stone bench or hearth was uncovered; on it were some 
vases containing ash or charcoal, including a boat-shaped grater; near the north wall were two stucco 
tables, whose original supports were of wood, standing about head high. More new pavement slabs 
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have been cut in the ancient gypsum quarries of H. Triáda for restorations in the Palace, and the 
floors of two rooms in the vicinity of the already restored lustral basin have been relaid; a cavity in 
the rock came to light under the pavement of Area LA XXIII, and was found to contain a ritual 
deposit of vases, includin a fine glazed and decorated cup which offers a closer dating for the con- 
struction of this wing of the second Palace. | 

In Amari, in the vicinity of the ancient Sybrita, a series of poros slabs, with carved triglyphs 
above, has come to light in roadmaking; six of them bear proxeny decrees. In Ahanid a L.M. III 
chamber tomb has been opened; in the floor were three small pits containing the bones of eight or 
ten people; some interesting vases were also found there. A group of Protogeometric tombs, with 
a series of vases and iron weapons, instruments and ornament, has been excavated by Platon at Midi 
in the vicinity of Khania; the vases show a wide range of forms, and the tombs are of especial interest 
in view of the lack of Protogeometric in this region. Among other casual discoveries reported by 
Platon are a cache of bronze chisels and other implements, probably of L.M. I-II date, found at 
Varváro, a duck vase from Nírou Kháni, and a deposit of stone vases by the Early Minoan tholos A 
at Platanos in the Mesara. 
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MYCENAE, 1953 


Tue British excavations at Mycenae in 1953 had the following main objectives: the further 
exploration of the Prehistoric Cemetery outside the Cyclopean walls to the west of the Lion Gate, 
the area south of the Perseia Krene where a fine wall of ashlar poros was discovered in 1952, the 
houses to the north and south of the House of the Oil Merchant, and further investigation of the 
Cyclopean Terrace Building. At the same time work was begun on the excavation of the area 
within the Acropolis between the South House and Tsountas’ House. The excavations were 
supported by a research grant from the American Philosophical Society, with contributions from the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, the British Aca emy, the Bollingen Foundation, and the 
British School at Athens, under whose aegis the work was conducted. 

In the Prehistoric Cemetery several tombs of the Middle Helladic period were discovered. On 
the northern edge of the cemetery an interesting group of graves was found, one of the latest 
Mycenaean period, L.H. IIIC, and two of the developed Geometric period. With the larger of 
the latter, a cist grave, nineteen vases were found which included undecorated vases of excellent 
fabric and a shallow bowl of * Pie Ware" which demonstrate the contemporaneity of these styles. 
These vases, together with two others from a Proto-Geometric grave dug into the ruins of the House 
of Shields, form a series illustrating the gradual evolution of culture at Mycenae from the end of the 
Bronze Age into the Iron Age. They show that there was no sudden break in its development, but 
only a slow evolution as in Attica, The " Dorian Invasion ' was not a cultural revolution. 

The ashlar wall of poros south of the Perseia Krene was found to be the supporting wall which 
held up the base of the mound of earth piled over the dome of the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra’. The 
rock drops on this, the east, side and so a revetment wall was here necessary. On the west, where 
the rock rises, no such wall was needed. It was found that a mound had also been piled over the 
dome of the * Tomb of Aegisthus ', which had been covered with a thick layer of yellowish clay. 
These mounds have a radius of twenty to twenty-five metres, and this agrees with the results obtained 
in 1939 about the corresponding mound over the Treasury of Atreus, which was also supported by a 
wall at its base and had a radius of about twenty-five metres." Retaining walls of this type were 
noted by Stamatakes as having existed round the bases of the mounds which had originally covered 
the domes of the Lion Tomb * and the tholos tomb at the Argive Heraeum.? Gell, in his Itinerary 
ра his researches between 1801 and 1806, in his plan * of Mycenae places a tumulus on 
the site of the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra ' and remarks that it was * either a tumulus or the covering 
of another chamber like the treasury '. At that date the * Tomb of Clytemnestra ? was not known. 
Neither Gell nor Leake saw it. According to Schliemann, the * Tomb of Clytemnestra * was first 
excavated by Veli Pasha in 1820, but that is too late a date, because Veli Pasha was ruler of the 
Morea only from 1807 to 1812, His excavations at Mycenae must therefore have fallen between 
those dates. Schliemann quotes a Greek source giving the date as 1808," which may be correct. 
At all events, from 1802 onwards excavators like Lord. Elgin’s agents, Veli Pasha, and Lord Sligo 
were active at Mycenae removing what they could find either in the Treasury of Atreus or elsewhere. 
So it seems reasonable to assume that between 1807 and 1812 Veli Pasha attacked the tumulus over 
the * Tomb of Clytemnestra ’ in the hope of finding a tomb, and so destroyed its dome. Its dromos 
was then unexcavated and still оз. by the ruins of the Hellenistic theatre, Pausanias does not 
mention a theatre at Mycenae, but he was shown a site called the * Tomb of Atreus’. It is probable 
that this was the mound over the * Tomb of Clytemnestra’. An open bee-hive tomb would have 
been a treasury to Pausanias like the Treasury of Atreus and the зил of Minyas. A mound 
with a wall at its foot would have been to him a tomb, for he describes (VIII. 16. 3) the * Tomb of 
Aepytus' in Arcadia, which Homer (/liad II, 604) knew, as уй5 ХОра ом piya Alfou кртүтгїбт 
Év KUKÀc pce eg and he quite likely saw the poros wall at the eastern foot of the tumulus seen 
by Gell over the ‘ Tomb of Суат, "^ The identity of Gell's tumulus with the * Tomb of 
Clytemnestra seems certain, because the French Expédition de Morée in its plan of Mycenae,? which 
much resembles Gell's, places on the site of his tumulus the excavated tholos of a beehive tomb.’ 
If this suggestion can be accepted, then we shall be justified in identifying Gell’s tumulus as the 
mound covering the dome of the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra ' and in believing this mound to have been 

ointed out to Pausanias as the * Tomb of Atreus’. Such a mound would have resembled Pausanias’ 

Tomb of Aepytus ', and if in his time it was called the ‘ Tomb of Atreus ’ this identification would 
place all the monuments recorded by Pausanias (except the subterrancan treasuries) in the area close 
to the Lion Gate. Then we shall have identified all the monuments of Mycenae mentioned by the 
traveller. 

In the house north of the Oil Merchant's house a great number of carved ivories was found. 
Among these are several plaques with fine lions, including one showing a lion attacking a call. 
These lion plaques may have decorated a small casket. ‘There is the head of a Mycenaean warrior 
wearing a boat stoak ашын like those previously known at Spata апа Mycenae !? and some flat 
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laques with similar warriors’ heads. Among the small decorative ivory inlays probably intended 
for urniture there is almost every known Mycenaean decorative pattern, but most noticeable is the 
great number of model figurc-of-cight shields in ivory of all sizes, from which it is proposed to call 
this house The House of Shields. With these ivories were five splendid stone vases, three unbroken 
Pl. Xe), and two partially recomposed. There are also fragments of at least five others. 

ine fragment of white stone bears shallow drilled sinkings in its surface for the insertion of inlays. 
Several pieces of such inlay, both in crystal and in variegated stones, were found. There is also part 
of an Egyptian alabaster vase of 18th Dynasty date and some fragments of polychrome faience vases 
which are probably of Syrian or Phoenician origin. 

In the house to the south of the Oil Merchant’s house, which was a basement house, there was 
in one room in the basement a store of vases. The kitchen ware and painted vases were against one 
wall, and the unpainted drinking-cups and bowls against another wall. In several rooms were 
many carved ivories. These, like those in the House of Shields, had probably once decorated 
furniture and wooden chests and caskets in the living and bedrooms on the upper story, which had 
collapsed and fallen into the basement when the house was destroyed by fire. The finest ivory is a 
радас (Pl. Xa) with a pair of sphinxes in a heraldic attitude similar to that of the lions on the 

ion Gate with their fore paws resting on the capital of a fluted column. There are three other 
plaques with sphinxes, and it is proposed therefore to call this house The House of Sphinxes. 
Other ivories include a plaque with argonaut friezes, and two with the spiral and lotus pattern so 
well known from the Orchomenos ceiling and Mycenaean frescoes. The decorative inlays include 
most of the well-known Mycenaean decorative patterns, but there is only one example of a figure- 
of-eight shield. 

` [In both houses many ivory models, over sixty, of Mycenaean columns were found. Some were 
used for applying to a wooden ост, but others are in the round and have removable capitals. 
The latter, with several rectangular blocks of ivory furnished with tenons and sockets, almost seem 
as if intended for constructing model buildings. “There are columns of the Lion Gate type, fluted 
columns with * Pergamene ' capitals, spiral columns, and a column in wood with the pattern of the 
columns of the Treasury of Atreus. = 

The carved ivories from both houses form a most important mass of material, and certainly no 
comparable collection of ivories has been found for at least sixty years. There are far more carved 
vores from these houses than there are from Spata," Menidi," or the Mycenae tombs excavated by 
lsountas.™ 

These houses date, from the pottery found in the House of the Oil Merchant and in the House of 
Sphinxes, from the period known as L.H. IIB, which is to be dated from about 1340 to 1210 B.c.!* 
This date is important, for it also dates the stone bowls, notably the Ka ment with inlaid ornament, 
the faience, n the ivories. Another consideration is the following. The size and richness of these 
three houses built in an undefended area well outside the protection of the Cyclopean walls indicates 
that at that time Mycenae must have been not only wealthy with an active foreign trade but also a 
powerful state and enjoying profound peace. No one would have ventured to build houses like this 
in an open area had there been any risk of attack from land or sea, * Peoples of the Sea "or * Dorians '. 
We must modify the theory, often advanced, which draws a distinction between the undefended 
Cretan palaces and the Cyclopean citadels of the Mainland and suggests that the first were safe from 
attack, guarded by strong fleets and the ‘ inviolate sea’, whereas the others were always liable to 
attack by marauding ‘ Dorians’. We now see that the houses of the citizens of Mycenae were just 
as luxurious and undefended as the palace of Knossos. 

In the House of Shields was found an inscribed clay tablet imn the Linear B script similar to those 
found in the Oil Merchant’s house in 1952. In the House of Sphinxes in the doorway of the store- 
room which contained vases were found seven seal impressions, all from the same signet (Pl. X5). 
Perhaps they had been used to fasten the door of the room, On the back of each impression there 
is an inscription in the Linear B script. Thus in a row of three Mycenaean houses clear evidence of 
writing has been found in each house. This Sones that writing and reading were more widely 
practised in Mycenaean Greece than has hitherto been believed. This is an important fact for the 
whole question of early Greek literacy, but its implications cannot be discussed here. 


A. J. B. Wace 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN CYPRUS, 1953! 
NEOLITHIC 
THERE was no excavation in Neolithic or Chalcolithic sites, but a notable event was the publica- 
tion of the report by P. Dikaios on his excavations in the mainly pre-pottery settlement at Khirokitia, 
in which he reviews the relationship and chronology of the аа preceding the Early Cypriot. 
A new site of the Erimi stage was located at Palaiómylos near Ayios Thomas by surface finds, including 
a headless andesite idol of fiddle shape, now in the Limassol Museum. 


Bronze AGE 

Further material from the Aafkdla cemetery between Dhenia and Akaki reached the Cyprus 
Museum through confiscation of pottery looted in the south area, where the tombs are relatively 
small and ОЙ furnished. It includes some good red polished II and III and also black polished 

ottery. With the sponsorship of the Department of Antiquities and the assistance of Mr. G. R. H. 
Wright of the British Institute of Archaeology in Ankara, Mr. Justice Griffith-Williams undertook 
the excavation of two of the large looted tombs in the north part of the cemetery. These proved 
to be Middle Cypriot, and yielded large quantities of fragmentary but restorable white painted 
pottery. A small intact Early Cypriot li tomb group was excavated in the south area as part of the 
same operation. At Onisia near Dikomo a Middle Cypriot cemetery was brought to light by culti- 
vation and one tomb with typical furniture, including some bronze weapons, was excavated by the 
Department. | | | | 

At Enkomt both components of the Joint expedition resumed their excavations. In the summer, 
Dikaios, for the Department of Antiquities, extended the area he previously excavated immediately 
within the northern sector of the town wall, which has now been traced by excavation for a length 
of 170 m. and is visible above ground level for a further 175 m. — Here, to the east of the area pre- 
viously excavated, was uncovered the earliest substantial building so far found on the site. It has 
massive walls of fortress character, the construction of which associated pottery dates to Late Cypriot 
I. A westward extension was added at an early stage of Late Cypriot ITI, but soon after, within the 
fourteenth century, the whole complex was destroyed in some catastrophe evidenced by a thick des- 
truction layer. Rebuilding followed with modifications of plan and, after an interval, the town wall 
began to take shape along the periphery of the existing buildings. Later in the thirteenth century 
a further іне accompanied a strengthening of the wall at some points. After a second 
destruction in the closing years of the century, although the town wall was again strengthened at 

ints considered weak, there was no more rebuilding inside it in this sector. From the Late Cypriot 
ÍT levels and upwards, slags and other evidence of the copper industry were found. Among the 
finds were some cylinder seals and an ample harvest of pottery, albeit fragmentary, including speci- 
mens of the Tell-el-Ajjul bichrome ware and Mycenaean examples from IIIA onwards. But the 
outstanding find of the campaign was a fragmentary tablet of baked clay, which came to light during 
study of the pere] i arca previously excavated by Dikaios. Together with late thirteenth-century 
sherds, some of the Mycenacan IIIc style, it had been used to pave a hearth. Like the fragmentary 
tablet found by Dikaios in 1952,° it is inscribed in the Cypro-Minoan script, and unlike the first 
tablet the surviving part of the text, possibly a poem, is) riectly reserved. 

In an autumn campaign the French mission under Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer laid bare large sections 
of the town wall on the west side, where alone its position had not previously been krad сек 
tainty. Within the walls the street layout was traced in trial trenches over a wide area. In the 
northern half it follows a regular grid pattern with seven 3-m. east-west streets at regular intervals 
of 32 m., crossed by a single north-south street. The latter has been traced from the north wall for 
a length of 200 m. to the centre of the site. The south part of the town, which has yet to be examined, 
does not seem to repeat the grid pattern; the latter Schaeffer assigns to a reconstruction of the north 
area following some disaster. A start was made with the linking up, by new excavations, of the areas 
already uncovered by the two excavators and their extension along the central north-south street. 
A building on this street, first built in the fourteenth century, and last re-constructed after a fire about 
1200 B.c., produced some interesting bronzes, from the floor of one of the late rubble-built rooms. 
These included two votive ingots, each with a short Cypro-Minoan dedication, and a small 
figurine of a Syrian deity wearing the conical pschent. Dr. Schaeffer also found a fragmentary clay 
tablet (the third from Enkomi) inscribed with a long Cypro-Minoan text, but unfortunately T ach 
worn. It comes from the surface soil in the north-cast area. | 

At Koüklia (Palaipaphos), the expedition led by T. B. Mitford and J. H. Iliffe searched unsuc- 
cessfully for further tombs in the Evrefi cemetery DEM valuable Late Cypriot III ivories and 
jewellery in 1952. However, one well in the area produced important ceramic evidence of the first 

hase of Mycenaean influence, and another with its wealth of ivory wasters proved the presence in 
Бооз Age Paphos of an ivory workshop with craftsmen of the first rank. Near by at Asproyi, and 
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likewise within the perimeter of the Bronze Age city, ten tombs were excavated in a cemetery which 
seems to have succeeded Evreti. All these tombs, which strictly speaking are graves following the 
traditional shape of rock-cut tombs, belong to the Late Cypriot ИТ A and B periods. In a third 
cemetery at Aaminia, in the same neighbourhood, a complex of hasty burals of only slightly later 
date were excavated. The occupants, all young and mainly female, bear witness, Mitford suggests, 
to a pestilence or the privations of some long siege. A recess in the city side of the fosse beneath the 
siege-mound (see below) was found to have been used for some thirty burials in the thirteenth to 
twelfth centuries B.c. The associated pottery included a jug with strainer spout and a frieze of 
“Mycenaean” bulls and ducks. Further examination of the sanctuary area excavated in 1886 re- 
vealed no undug strata in contact with the massive masonry walls, the early date of which it had been 
hoped to confirm; the first excavators had everywhere gone down to the rock. The expedition 
had previously drawn blank as regards Bronze Age structures in an area to the west; an extension 
to the north has now been carried out by Mr. P. L. Shinnie. Here the removal of a late mosaic 
pavement brought to light an earlier Roman level but no earlier remains. 

. . Further surface finds at the Aokkindkremmos settlement near Pvla included fragments, collected 
by H. W. Catling, of another large painted amphora, like that illustrated in 7H5 LXXIII, 134, fig. 2, 
but with sighed octopus ornament. 


EARLY [RON AGE TO ARCHAIC 

Professor J. Bérard, assisted by J: Deshayes, excavated a number of tombs tn the /skénder cemetery 
on the outskirts of Ktima, from which a good range of geometric pottery had been secured in the 
course of digging air-raid trenches during the war. The tombs, which range from the eleventh to 
the eighth centuries, are notable for their large stepped dromoi and disportionately small chambers; 
one had lateral chambers opening off the dromos. One of the chambers was used for as many as 
eleven successive burials. The pottery and metal finds, which are the earliest known material from 
the region of Nea Paphos, provide useful documentation for a period which in this western part of 
the island is still little known. 

Four intercommunicating chambers in the Turabi Tekke cemetery at Larnaca * were cleared 
by the Department, following their discovery during cultivation. The earliest contained cremations 
in white painted II-III amphorae, and in another a sixth-century burial overlay the disturbed 
furniture of its first use in Cypro-geometric III, including a sword, knives, and a pair of gold leaf- 
p frontlets of thin sheet with pounced ornament of dotted lines. Some distance north-west 
of the Tekke the excavation of foundations for a new Turkish elementary school located no less than 
forty-one tightly-packed tombs. Ten were excavated, and some material was recovered from eight 
others. With one exception the excavated tombs range from the seventh to the fifth centuries, plain 
bottle-jugs and flat-nec ed jars of Syro-Palestinian form being their standard furniture. Some of the 
latter have ше bands,* and one a small bichrome bird between the handles in addition to the 
bands. A fixed point in the sixth century is provided by a Fikelloura lekythos of a type grouped 
by R. W. Cook among the amphoniskoi, with meander on the neck, rosettes on the shoulder and, on 
the body, dot-reticulation with crosses above a band of crescents.5 The same tomb contained a 
plain pot with a short Phoenician inscription, and a black glaze Attic kylix. In the single earlier 
tomb two cremations akin to the earlier Turabi tombs had been followed by burials of the later 
period. 

Excavation by the Department of Antiquities of tombs discovered in similar emergencies pro- 
duced Iron Age material of varying quality from a variety of sites, some of them now recorded for 
the first ime. The following are the most noteworthy: A large Cypro-geometric I-II tomb-group 
from the Vathyrkdkas cemetery between Karavas and Lapithos Joined others in the Cyprus Museum, 
secured when this cemetery was first located during road works in 1940. Following an outbreak 
of tomb-robbing at Adras tou Vasilikod near Philia two small tombs with white painted I pottery were 
excavated. A nice group of Cypro-geometric II-III pottery was secured from an intact tomb dis- 
covered during quarrying at Aléma near Ephtakomi, In following up illicit excavations at Grotiri near 
Peristerona (Mesaoria), a bichrome IV amphora in perfect condition (Pl. XIe) was found in the 
dromos of a looted tomb. Possibly from the same cemetery is a model chariot with well-preserved 
jXinted decoration (bichrome IV), which the Cyprus Museum acquired by confiscation (Fig. 2). 

he contents of two tombs found during building works at the DAekélia cantonment and secured for 
the Larnaca Museum include a free-field jug with an interesting subject in the bichrome IV style, 
unfortunately much defaced: a bowman followed by a horse with a diminutive rider brandishing a 
whip. Building operations at Ayios Dhométios near Nicosia produced two small archaic tomb- 
groups, including a handsome black-on-red amphora. | 
V. Karageorghis for the Department investigated the site at Pomós, from which in 1952 the 
Paphos Museum obtained a quantity of archaic and classical votive terracottas of all sizes. It 
proved not to be a sanctuary but a dump of surplus votives, more of which were found and placed 
in the Paphos Museum. Karageorghis also rounded off the excavation of the small sanctuary near 
Méniko possibly of Baal-hamman, which he started in 1952. 
In Limassol a small group of votives, apparently in sifu, was brought to light in the excavation 
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of foundation trenches for the new store of the Public Works Department, the first relic of the ancient 
Neapolis, apart from tombs, to come to light. Among terracottas was the lower part of a life-size 
limestone statue of good archaic style. Another group of terracottas acquired by the Cyprus 
Museum was traced to the site Zithkidnas near Kalokhorio in the territory of “F amassus, where a 
dump of discarded votives had been dug into by villagers. An interesting item in this group, which 
is of seventh-sixth-century date, is a model ship with a cabin in the stern, a helmsman, and another 
member of the crew in what appears to be the crow’s nest (Fig. 1). ae 

Some stone heads of good quality and late archaic date were acquired for the Cyprus Museum 
from a find of broken statuary in cultivated land at Pérgamos. One of the heads ( |. ХМ) ва 
little over life-size, and there are reports that an even larger head was found and concealed. The 
sanctuary in which this sculpture was dedicated has not been located, but it would appear to have 
been of some importance. 


CLASSICAL TO GRAECO-RKROMAN 


The Kouklia expedition continued the investigation of the siege-mound raised by the Persians 
against the north sector of the city wall when they invested Paphos in 498 B.c.*_ A third tunnel was 
found to have been cut by the defenders below the wall into the part of the fosse over which the 
mound was raised, Like the first tunnel examined, its function was evidently to occasion a sudden 
subsidence in the mound by firing the supporting timbers introduced during the digging of the зар; 
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a third bronze cauldron used to convey inflammable material for this purpose was found. From the 
mound itself more archaic sculpture and syllabic inscriptions were recovered, and nearby, the second 
of a pair of towers flanking a gateway in the wall was located. | 

More was laid bare of the good ashlar building of the fifth century discovered in 1952, abutting 
the inner face of another section of the town wall. At one point an underlying structure of different 
orientation was found. How long after its abandonment in the fourth century the building continued 
to be plundered for stone was indicated by the discovery on the site of a lead plaque inscribed with 
a defixio in Greek of the fifth or sixth century A.D. | с: ) 

The archaeology of Cyprus suffered a grievous loss by the death, in a sailing accident in April, of 
G. H. McFadden, Assistant Field Director of the Curium expedition, to which he had devoted so 
much of his life and fortune. At the time of his death further excavation of the water distribution 
system by J. S. Last was in progress, but although new staff arrived in September to resume the 
investigation of Curium on behalf of the Pennsylvania University Museum, excavation was not 
resumed on a considerable scale. Miss D. H. Cox excavated in November on the acropolis a three- 
room metal-working establishment, possibly a mint, of the fifth century А.р. 

Two of the tombs excavated by Bérard in the Skénder cemetery at Ktima (sce above) proved 

to be of fourth-century date. They yielded numerous plain wine-jars and a small quantity of 
jewellery. 
1 Work in the Cyprus Museum on the fragmentary third-century pottery recovered in recent 
years from the Aafizin hill near Nicosia, and by T. B. Mitford on the syllabic and alphabetic dedica- 
tions to its nameless orcad, will be much facilitated by the publication of the material from this site 
which has been in Copenhagen since 1924." " pur 

A hoard of 394 Cypriot city coins all of small silver denominations and ranging from the end of 
the fifth to the middle of the fourth centuries, was accidentally discovered during the construction of 
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irrigation works near Ménike and purchased from the finders for the Cyprus Museum. — 353 of the 
coins are of the type of uncertain origin with the legend Ba-si A-ri, Herakles and lion and, on the 
reverse, Athena seated on the prow ofa warship." V. Karageorghis, who 1s studying the hoard, has 
identified new varieties of this type but nothing as yet to make the attribution of these coins certain. 
The bulk of the remaining coins are of a type normally assigned to Euagoras of Salamis, but Lape- 
thus, Marium and Amathus are also represented by two coins each. 

The suggestion that the original building on the site of the so-called marble forum at Salamis 
was the gymnasium of the classical city found some support in new finds made during further clear- 
ance and anastylosis by the Department of Antiquities, with A, I. Dikigoropoulos and V. Kara- 
georghis in charge. A Ptolemaic statue-base re-used in the reconstruction of the wall of the east 
stoa is the third inscription found on this site naming a gymnasiarch. The first, found in 1890, 
honours a asiarch Hyllos of the time of Augustus.!* A ring-stone bearing his name and en- 
graved with a lion, of which any Augustan gem-cutter might be proud (Pl. XIa), was found in the 
north stoa during the 1953 campaign. The earliest structure so far uncovered 1s the wall underlying 
that of the east stoa found in a trial pit dug in 1890 and now re-excavated. The first excavators 
recorded the opinion that it might be as old as the fourth century B.c. This opinion has not yet 
been verified, but the later history of the building has become clearer. The tall marble colonnade 
on the east, of good Corinthian style of the second century A.D., and the lower colonnades on the 
other sides, also of marble but formed of miscellaneous columns and capitals of later date (twenty- 
four have now been re-clected), now seem all to have been introduced in a late reconstruction, 
perhaps as late as the sixth century a.D. In the north stoa numerous voussoirs and one almost 
complete arch were found. These, if restored above the columns, which they fit, would provide an 
arcade corresponding in height to the east stoa, assuming that there architraves, not arches, were 
employed. In the late reconstruction the central part of the cast wall was rebuilt and at least par- 
Чай adorned with glass mosaics, but of the other three walls the lower courses were re-used. е 
condition of the latter suggest that at the time of the late reconstruction they had long remained 
derelict. Previously both the higher east colonnade and the others had predecessors of stone, but 
belonging to two district architectural schemes. The columns on the east were larger and plain, 
while those on the other three sides did not connect with them and had stucco fluting. The latter 
are not necessarily earlier and certainly not as early as the fourth century B.C., as the first excavators 
suggested." The cast colonnade in its previous state extended across the north and south 
stoae to their back walls, where it was stopped by engaged half-columns at both ends, from which it 
was linked to the east wall by similar stone colonnades ending in similar half-columns. In the 
broad portico so formed, over 10 m. wide and 50 m. long, the original mosaic floor was replaced by 

a mettle pavement on the introduction of the marble columns. The relationship between this portico 
and the rest of the peristyle in the period of the stone columns remains obscure, but it is hoped to clarify 
this in 1954 and to determine the various building dates. Further evidence was secured of the last 
modifications of the building, dated by coins to the reign of Heraclius or later, and of the squatter 
structures which took shape within its walls after the decay of the city following the Arab raids of the 
seventh century, but before its final abandonment. Preliminary clearance was started in selected 
sections of the и surrounding the peristyle, in the course of which a limestone fore torso of 
ripe archaic style was found, used as building material in a bench construction of late date. 

Building реше in Limassol brought to light several tombs of the Roman period. Their 
contents, including in some cases lamps, coins, and inscribed cippi, as well as pottery and glass, are 
now in the local museum. Another tomb-group with Roman glass, from the area of Soli, was 
acquired for the Cyprus Museum. The museum also acquired by purchase a red ware barbotine 
jug of that stylish Augustan class of which there are good examples in Berlin and Baltimore, with 
three water-birds feeding from plants (Pl. X14). 





EARLY CHRISTIAN AND LATER 


Excavation of the basilican churches at Cape Drepanum near Péyia was resumed by the Depart- 
ment (A. H. S. Megaw and A. I. Diki терсн). К mosaic pavement in the atrium of the large 
Basilica I was uncovered, revealing four rather damaged animal panels: lion (Pl. XIc), bull, 
bear, and boar. South-west of the atrium a much smaller basilica (LA) annexed to the main build- 
ing was located and partly excavated. It was noteworthy in being of the transept type despite its 
small size. Glass tessarae from the mosaics which adorned its three apses were found and also a 
quantity of small pieces of coloured marbles, which had evidently fallen from a panel of encrusted 
work in the north transept. Unlike the approximately contemporary examples of this work in 
Istanbul (St. Sophia), Ravenna, and Parenzo, which are geometric or floral, the Peyia panel in- 
cluded more than one figure. Basilica III proved to be of small size and simple plan, and to have 
capitals of the impost type, which came into vogue in the sixth century. | 

In the castle at Ayrenia investigation of the remains of the carliest of the three successive south 
walls revealed a tower of very elongated plan, with semicircular front, containing a cistern, and of 


[ 


better and evidently earlier construction than any of the Byzantine structures so far brought to light. 
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At Famagusta T. Mogabgab resumed, for the Department, the excavation of the Turkish fillings in 
the outworks of the Land Gate. The rock-cut ditch which formerly separated the gate from its 
ravelin was almost entirely cleared, throwing new light on the form of these defences at the time of 
the Turkish siege of 1571 and on the changes made thereafter: | 

The Cyprus Museum acquired a hoard of 3 gold and 1211 silver and bronze coins, mainly 
Venetian, found during building operations in Nicosia. The Venetian coins are exclusively of 
sixteenth-century Doges, and as none are later than 1570 the hoard may be regarded as a relic of 
the siege and capture of the city in that year. | 

The earthquake of roth September caused serious but not irreparable damage to ancient monu- 
ments throughout the Paphos district The rented premises of the Paphos Museum were declared 
unsafe and evacuated. Its contents have been stored pending provision of alternative accom- 


modation. 
A. H. S. MEGAW 
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communicating information concerning their excavations and + On the 1952 campaign see ILN, 16th April, 1953, 613 ff. 
3 Khirokitia, final report on the excavation of a Neolithic settlement Kafizin Higels, Kypros, Copenhagen, 1953. 
in Cyprus, Oxford, 1953. | i Discussed by Hill in AMC, Cyprus; xiin, 
5 Antimity XXVII, 103 ff. and pl. IV. A u FHS XII, 196, No. 53. 
& JLN, 5th September, 1953, 342; Antigrity XXVIL 233 HT. i flid, 107-116. 
s ILN, 2nd May 1953. 710 f. 1a Thid, 108. — 
* Cf. 7H5 XVII, 152 ff. is CY, Journal of the Walters Ari Gallery IX, Go F. 


7 Cf those in Myres' tomb 50, mid. 158. 


NOTES 


Two Archaic Terracottas. 


The British Museum recently bought by auction a number 
of terracottas in a lot together, of which two (1953, 4-10, 1 
and 2) are of more than usual interest (Fiz. 1). These are 
virtually identical and must have been made in the same 
mould, They are hollow, moulded front and back, and open 
underneath; there i$ no vent in the back. The modelling of 
the front is summary but careful: that of the back is sketchy 
in the extreme; this is due not to careless moulding, but to the 
cursory treatment of the back of the model from which the 
mould was made. The clay 15 rather coarse but homogencous, 
pale orange in colour, and contains a fair amount of mica. 

. They represent a woman, archaic in style, who stands stiffly 
on a square base, the left leg slightly advanced, wearing a 
stephane, a chiton, and a himation draped diagonally over the 





right shoulder, with one end fallinz down the right side. Her 
left arm is by her side, the hand pulling to that side the central 
panel of the himation, in accordance with a common archaic 
custom; in her right hand she holds a fruit to ber body. Her 
lank hair is parted centrally and falls in a mass down her back, 
ame ahê has a long face, with protruding cves and a slight 
апл, 

_When were these pieces made? The treatment of the hima- 
bon, in particular the absence of folds where it crosses the 
stomach, is characteristic of East Greek sculptures of r. 570 
в.с. апо of Khodian terracottas of c. 540 n.c.* But the style 
of the head and the treatment of the hair bring the dating right 
down to the very end of the Archaic period, го с. 480-470 B.C 
This discrepancy between the style of the head isi that of the 
body is not uncommon in the popular art of the coroplast. 

The question where they were made is less easily answered. 
That one of them was found at Benghazi (the ancient Euhes- 
perides) can be regarded as certain from the presence on it of 
à label on which was written, in faded ink: 'I. B. Bengasi, 
603°. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that two 
E so similar and so associated were found together. We 

ave mo evidence that they were excavated in Benghazi by 
“1. B.", but the possibility of their having been taken there in 
recent times can safely be disregarded. We are then left with 
the conclusion that these terracottas were discovered at 

Now any terracotta is more likely than not to have been 
made somewhere near where it is found, for most communities 
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appear to have possessed a factory to satisfy local needs. And 
when two identical pieces of à type otherwise unknown (as 
these apparently are) are found together, that probability is 
considerably increased. Yet there are certain grave objections 
to regarding them as of Cyrenac manufacture. In the first 
place, the available evidence suggests that terracottas were 
not made in Cyrenaica until e, 450 B.c., for no pieces in Cyrenaic 
clay have been found there carlier in style than the Early 
Classical period, In the second place, the workmanship is far 
too skilled for pieces of that fabric belonging to the fifth century. 
And in the third place the clay of which these are made differs 
markedly from that of Cyrenaic terracottas, 

Where, then, were they made? There arc, unfortunately, 
to my knowledge no similar pieces whose provenience might 
be a guide. But there is one locality which is eminently 
satisfactory on grounds both of fabric and of style; that is 
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Sicily, The treatment of the face is similar to that found on a 
number of Sicilian types,? and the continued use of this earl 
form of drapery into and beyond the period of these pieces is 
well attested there.’ The clay could well be Sicilian, and the 
summary but careful workmanship is eminently suitable, Nor 
need this evidence of contact between Sicily and Cyrenaica 
about qio B.C. cause surprise, For later on in the fifth century, 
from about 430 B.C. onwards, there is evidence of the. closest 
possible association. between the two communities in the fact 
that many terracottas of a marked Sicilian character were then 
bemg reproduced by Cyrenaic factories. Perhaps this contact 
started with the presence of Sicilians in the heterogeneous 
collection of immigrants collected by Arcexilas IV. when he 
refounded Euhesperides in 452 n.c.;* possibly, indeed, we have 
here the persona possession of some such immigrant, brought 
with him from his native land. = 

ins R. A. Hicorss, 

British. Museum. 











! E.g. the * Hera of Cheramyes ' in the Louvre and the pieces 
associated with it, especially Payne and Young, Archaic Marble 
rpm pl. 20. = 
з: Ед. ВМС ferraoltar (1903) B207 = Winter, Die Tpha 
der fgürlichen Terrakotten III, Pt. T, 42. 4. е 
? E.g. Winter, o. cil. 114 and 125, 
t Eg. MA XXXII, p. XXXVIII. ġ (about 500 s.e.); 
Winter, op. cil, r14. t (about 470 B.C). | 
* Sce BMG Coms, Cyremrica, cIxxxviii. 
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A Greek Vase from the Thames. 
The Attic red-figure kylix (Figs. 1-2) which is the subject o 
t - | | & d E T FN 
this note was acquired by the Reading Museum prior to 159b 


It is mentioned in Stevens, Descriptive Catalogue of Reading 
Museum, 1895, p. 41, as having been dredged from the Thames. 


NOTES 


Typical öf kylikes with decoration of this гуре " the large 
drinking-horn splashed across the lower part of the figure. 
Close parallels to the painting occurred at Al Mina (Beazley, 
THS LIX, 1939, pp. 2-3, nos. 6-14) and are ascribed to the 
late sixth century B.C. РА 

It is not impossible that the vase arrived in the Thames 





Fi. 2. 


Closer provenance is not recorded, but the vessel was rnost 
probably found near Reading. | | 
The kylix, which measures 5-95 in. across the rim, bears a 
fairly heavy deposit of lime, a feature characteristic of many 
river finds, ‘The lime has been removed in order to expose the 
painting, which is a figure in the coarsest style of the ' Pithos 
painter (Beazley, ARV, pp. 116-17, 952), represenung а 
reclining, naked youth wearing a tara, seen from behind. 


during prehistoric or even in Roman times, but naturally all 
find of this nature cannot well be distinguished from a discarded 
relic of the grand tour or from a collection. 
[ should like to record my thanks to Mrs. A. D. Ure for help 
in preparing this note, and to Sir John Beazley for helpful 
Criticism. 
GEORGE CG. Boon. 
Archaroiogical Assistant, Reading |Muscunt. 


NOTES 


A Lakonian Krater at Corfu (Fig. 1). 


This has been put together recently from many fragments in 
the Corfu Museum (Inv. no. 295, found before 1914 in Corfu 
itself). It 5 of Chalcidian shape, very near to that of the 
example in the Willa Giulia (Mingazzini, / газ Castellani, no. 
428, pl. 43, 5), but with the upper handle more arched and a 
hight moulding under the foot. Height 313 mm., diameter of 
lip 305 mm., brownish-red clay, paint of poor quality, surface 
damaged, Several fragments ol body are miming, For the 
type gf. Lane, B54 XX XIV (1999-4), 149. 

It 15 interesting to record this find made on the route of 
exports towards Sicily, Calabria, Campania, and Southern 
Etruria. 

D. Carrot. 


The Museum, Corfu. 
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L. 1, Professor Louis Robert, who saw a copy of the 
inscription at Ankara, suggested the restoration. of the first 
word as [Nous], as a short oblique stroke before the a may well 
have belonged to an angular », the form found clsewhere in 
the inscription. Otherwise, [Moóz]ew might equally well have 
been read. The Xàpr, attendants of Aphrodite, to whom 
they give a bath in Od, VIII, 364, are particularly suitable 
patronesses, 


1. 3. Whether by Юфросоуп the goddess of Mirth or the 


simple, abstract noun is intended is not clear. After the bath's 


active, autobiographical adjectives and &wap dving in 1. 2, 1 
should prefer to give umuAnrnivov ils rarer, active sense, and 
translate the phrase [ай | Hippo ë HansAnuivov as * always 


concerned lor merriment. 


L. 4. Momia, the daughter of Asklepios, would naturally 
find a home in a health-giving bath. 





Риз. r.—LaAkoNtAN KRATER AT CORFU. 


A Bath Inscription from Osrhoene. 


In May and June 1952, a5 a member of the Anglo-Turkish 
expedition working at Sultantepe, between Harran and Urfa, 
I excavated a bath building in the Roman settlement at the foot 
of the mound. The main hall of the bath was paved with a 
fine mosaic, decorated with geometric patterns, some of which 
had affinities with motifs current at Antioch on the Orontes 
E the first half of the fifth century A.D. At the northern 
end of the pavement, incorporated in the mosaic, was a five-line 
hexameter inscription in a Labula ansata (Fig. 1). The inscrip- 
tion was almost undamaged, except for a diagonal break at 
the left-hand end (which resulted in the loss of about four letters 
im ll. 1/2, and of about three or two in ll. 3/5), and a small 
T which obliterates three letters not far from the beginning 
ofl. î. 


L. 5. The meaning of this line can only be that the bath 
was restored by the good offices of one Isaios. During the 
excavations, the wall of a room on the west side of the main 
hall was found to run at an angle to the main axis of the 
building. This room may well have belonged to an earlier 
version of the bath, 

The lettering of this inscription would perhaps, by itself, 
point to a fourth-century date. It certainly appears carlicr 
than an example (also in mosaic) at Pisidian Antioch which is 
dated, with a margin of ten years either way, to A.D. 374. (See 
D. M. Robinson, * Greek and Latin Inscriptions from Asia 
Minor ", 7 APA LVII, 1926, p. 234, fig. 68.) The abbreviation 
sign $ is by no means unknown in the fourth century, though 
it is, indeed, most commonly found in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, (See Avi-Yonah, * Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions ', 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Supplement 





Fic. 1.—[INiCRIPTION FROM ÜSRHOENE (iwo photographer joined). 


The text, as it seems to me, should run as follows: 


Nisi ] coe wi TIaugis X[api]Tcov 5* áua Хобтрои тот 
Augi | morse ссий, óuaoxSuvov, &XMp vins, 

ali jv {Форос шешетин" Боба: ezl arî 

О кои bgu Tavia mor pove imore Мїүпү. 

"I]gaiou &* &perr mraduiwiryprrov fASov #5 fiBrv. 


to Vol. IV, 1940, p. 37.) There appear to be no dated ex- 
amples of the use of A$ as an abbrevation of $i, as found twice 
in this inscription, 

As has already been remarked, some patterns wed in the 
mosaic (notably that of an outline diamond with a central 
four-petalled rosette and a single petal at each angle) have 
parallels at Antioch which are dated to the first half of the fifth 
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(See Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements, Princeton, 
LC 1947, Pis. LXX b, LXXI b, LXXIII.) С 26 
аны of the cation is uncompromisingly pagan, 

uggests (taken with the evidence of the lettering) 

an por E rather than a later date for the bath; the fourth 

rather than the fifth century, Julian the Apostate was very 

active near Harran in A.D. 3 С Се seas oe a о цк this 
inscription with of is reign (361—363). 

The dimensions of the inscription are as follows: 


Height of 


NOTES 


tabula ansata: 0-58 m.; width (by comuptation): 340 m.; 
average height of letters; 0-075 m. 

Note —My thanks are due to Professor W. M. Calder to 
whom I am indebted for many helpful nucum. estions, and to 
sers Lloyd, for permitting me to ا‎ his photographs 

MıcHaeL R. E. GOUGH.‏ و 

University af. Edinburgh, 


Ј- L. MYRES 


SIR Jonn Linton Myres, President of the Hellenic Society 1935-36, died on 6 March 1954, 1n 
his eighty-fifth year. 

À Scholar of Winchester and New College, he contributed articles on local antiquities and 
studied geology to occupy his spare time while obtaining first classes in Honour Moderations and 
Greats, and in 1892 he was elected both Craven Travelling Fellow and Burdett-Coutts Geology 
Scholar. Throughout his life he regarded science and arts as complementary studies; a review 
written after his retirement ends with the words: * The chemical formulae in the Appendix need a 
clear head.’ His research took him to the eastern Mediterranean, to Crete, where he shared the 
first excitement of Sir Arthur Evans’s discoveries and the recognition of Minoan writing, to Anatolia, 
and to Cyprus, which became his particular sphere, though never to the exclusion of other interests, 
In 1804 he carried out excavations there d reorganised the Museum at Nicosia, and in 1899 he 
collaborated with Ohnefalsch-Richter to provide the Museum with a Catalogue. He was Fellow 





of Magdalen 1892-95, winning the Arnold Essay Prize in 1899, Student of Christ Church 1905-7, 
founder of Man and its first editor 1901-3, Lecturer in Classical Archaeology at Oxford 1903-7, 
and Gladstone Professor of Greek and Lecturer in Ancient Geography at Liverpool University 
1907-10. He then returned to Oxford as first Wykeham Professor of Ancient History. By 1915 
he had published A History of Rome (1902), The Dawn of History (1911; it went into its 12th edition 
in 1946 and was translated into Spanish in 1950), and A Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities 
from Cyprus in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y. (1914), in addition to more than a hundred articles 
which not only added to knowledge but also in many instances introduced new methods. They are 
listed in his Geographical History in Greek Lands (1953), but a few examples will show the range: Gothic 
foliage carvings (The Builders’ Journ. 4, 1896); The origin and purpose of the megalithic structures of Tripoli 
and Barbary (Proc. Soc. Ant., Ser. 11, 17, 1899) ; On the plan of the Homeric house (FHS XX, 1900); The 
early pot-fabrics of Asia Minor (Journ. of R. Anthr, Inst. 33, 1903); The Alpine races in. Europe (Geogr. 
Journ. 28, 1906); The Sigynnae of Herodotus (Anthr. Essays Presented to E. B. Tylor, 1907); The geo- 
graphical study of Greek and Roman culture (Scottish Geogr. Mag. 1910); Sarcophagi from Cyprus (Antike 
Denkmäler 3, 1912); Herodotus the Tragedian (Miscellany Presented to J. M. Mackay, 1914). 

From 1916 to 1919 he was Lieut.-Commander (Acting Commander) R.N.V.R., first in the 
Naval Intelligence Dept. and later in the Military Control Office, Athens. He was mentioned in 
ne and was made Commander of the Royal Order of George I of Greece in 1918 апа 
O.B.E. in 1919. His intimate knowledge of the coast of Asia Minor, non hos quaesiium тили їп шї 
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(the Turkish authorities had not welcomed curious travellers, and he had trained himself to map 
country with the minimum of equipment), sent him out on foraging raids to bring in news and 
cattle for the Navy, much as patriotic Ionians must have harried the Persian coast. Oxford after 
the war was full of stories of ‘ Black-beard Myres’ and his adventures with spies and Higher 
Authority; they were probably less incredible than the truth, and certainly in 1939 he described 
nostalgically how to run a boat into harbour under the enemy's guns. It is difficult to realise that 
in 1919 he was already fifty years old. 

The next twenty years were full of activities. He was General Secretary of the British Associa- 
tion 1919-32, President of the Royal Anthropological veru 1928-31, of the Folk-Lore Society 
1924-26, of the Hellenic Society 1935-38, and of the British School at Athens 1934-47. The last 
responsibility continued after his retirement in 1939, during the difficult years of the war, and was 
combined with a still more ticklish job, the General Secretaryship of the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, in which his pugnacity in the interests of international 
goodwill was a chief cause of sanity in the years of post-war hysteria. His help and advice were 
recly given, to New College and especially to its Library, and, as the writer remembers with special 
gratitude, to St. Hugh's College, to the Honour School of Geography, of which he was pater et rerum 
inventor, to the Archaeological Survey of South Africa, and to Б whatever their academic 
status, provided that they shared his enthusiasm for finding things out. The steady flow of articles 
and reviews continued; his interest in the concrete was undiminished (‘ The Structure and Origin 
of the Minoan Body-shield' in Man, 1939, is a good example), but he was increasingly led to explore 
the influences which determined artistic form and the relation between poetry and art. The Political 
Ideas of the Greeks was published in 1927, and in 1930 he gathered together in the 600 packed pages 
of Who Were the Greeks ? (Sather Lectures, 1927) the results of forty years of study and creative 
thinking about the countless influences which produced the unique phenomenon of Hellenism. 
They are very like his lectures, at once a Grand National and a labyrinth, from which the ant 
stored up illegible fodder for future sustentation and the rasshopper drew pure enjoyment—to 
regret thirty years later the evanescent vividness of those striking details about Vampires. Of the 
two categories of good lecturers, those who knew a lot and enjoyed their omniscience and those 
who knew a lot and enjoyed what they knew, the Wykeham Professor was facile princeps of the second 
group. 
| Не became Sather Professor of the University of California in 1927, Hon. D.Litt. Witwatersrand 
in 1929, Officer of the Order of St. Sava in 1930, Hon. D.Sc. Wales and Huxley Memorial Medallist 
in 1933 (The Cretan Labyrinth, Tourn. of the R. Anthr. Inst. 63), and Hon. Ph.D. Athens in 1937, and 
he received the Order of Dannebrog in 1939 and the Gold Medal of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1942. His Knighthood was conferred on him in 1943. In the same year he gave the Frazer 
Lecture at Cambridge (Mediterranean Culture, 1944), and in 1953 he received the Victoria Medal of 
the Royal Geographical SO BSA 37 was presented to him to mark his seventieth, and in 
July 1949 there was a Special Issue of Man in Е of his eightieth birthday. Since then his 
publications have included: 1950: Dryos Cephalae (CR 64); Minoan dress (Man 50); Homeric art 
(BSA 45); The film in the service of art criticism (Eidos 1); Easter in a Greek village (Folklore 61); 1951: 
The structure of stichomythia in Attic tragedy (Proc. Brit. Acad. 34); The tomb of Porsena at Clusium (BSA 46) ; 
The Man and his past (Essays presented to O. G. S. Crawford); 1952: Scripta Minoa II, in which Sir 
Arthur Evans's material on Linear B Script is published, itself a gigantic work; The pattern of the 
Odyssey (JHS LXXII); 1953: Geographical history in Greek. lands; Herodotus, the father of history; 
Ancient Groceries (Greece and Rome 22). 

The last title is a fitting reminder of his richest gift. He was both piAopatns and piAdcopas. 
No detail was too technical, remote, or trivial to excite his interest, and Ml were made to contribute 
to a sum of wisdom which included experience of the present as well as knowledge of the past. 
His vast learning was the reverse of encyclopaedic; when he set out to write a Catalogue of Cypriote 
antiquities, it became a survey of Cypriote civilisation. The power to see small things as parts of a 
large design and amorphous masses as orderly stages in a development, to illuminate the unknown 
by a happy analogy with the familiar, and to bring together things which had never been thought 
of simultaneously, gives his books their peculiar quality. The interpretation is so creative that и 
perpetually рс the sphere of imagination, and sometimes crosses into it, but if a conclusion 
was challenged, he would immediately produce fifty precise pieces of evidence in its support. The 
result is that his books are at least as fruitful for the sceptical as for the credulous reader, and most 
profitable of all for the reader who is prepared to set off in pursuit of the game which he has put 
up. Even in the last year of his life, he refused to write his reminiscences because there were so 
many more interesting subjects. No one who has heard him talk would find this easy to believe; 
the stories, rich in themselves, were made irresistible by the wit and drama of the telling, and on 
one legendary occasion he ended, * Yes, yes; like Odysseus, I have seen much and remembered 
more, But it is certain that there would always have n new ideas to express, for he resembled 
Odysseus also in his inexhaustible resourcefulness. v6" adv’ GAA’ événge. . . . 

О. Н. С. 


JOHN PENOYRE 


Wuen John Penoyre retired after thirty-four years’ service as Secretary and Librarian of our 
Society, the following appreciation of his services appeared in the Annual Report for the Session 
1935-30: 


‘To Mr. Penoyre’s loyal devotion to its interests, and his indefatigable energy and 
enthusiasm, the Society has been mainly indebted for its expansion during these years, for its 
present efficiency, after a period of unavoidable anxiety, and for the variety of its services both 
to members and to Hellenic Studies generally. His re-organisation of the library, his develop- 
ment of the photographic collections, and the transfer of these first to Bloomsbury Square 
and later to the present headquarters in Bedford Square very greatly increased the facilities 
offered both to students and to teachers; and his concurrent administration of the two Schools 
of Archaeology assured intimate and efficient co-operation between these institutions and the 
Hellenic Society. 

‘By the development of the new status of Student-Associates, the younger generation of 
scholars has been brought into earlier enjoyment of many of the privileges of membership, and 
has benefited by the keen personal interest and intimate knowledge which Mr. Penoyre has 





always delighted to place at the disposal of those who work in the library or draw on the Society's 
collection of photographs and lantern slides. With characteristic foresight and energy, Mr. 
Penoyre announced his impending retirement a full year in advance, to minimise dislocation 
of routine, and to enable him to devote the current session to the revision and completion of 
those departments of the Society's library which owe most to his personal interest and special 
knowledge. : 

‘The Council takes this opportunity to record the gratitude of the Society to Mr. Penoyre 
for his long and invaluable services and to wish him health and long enjoyment of the leisure to 
which he now looks forward.’ 


This tribute, alike in its content and its wording, so admirably summarises John Penoyre's 
services to the Hellenic Society and to its library that any addition to it can be justified only by 
striking a more personal note. If we try to recall an impression of him in action, it is unquestionably 
his energy and enthusiasm that we first remember. The energy was never obtruded: he always 
scemed busy doing something to improve the library, or the photographs or the slide-collections, 
and for many years he spent much of his week-end leisure in this task. It was then that he could 
be free from the interruptions of readers and visitors, to whom in working hours he always seemed 
to find time to offer help or a patient ear. It was a controlled and methodical energy, based on 
most careful planning, the fruits of which, in addition to the organisation of the two moves of the 
library mentioned above, are to be seen and appreciated in his Subject Index and in the systematic 
expansion of the Author Catalogue. 

His enthusiasm was by no means limited to the administration and improvement of the library, 
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for in the field of Greek art he had a wide knowledge and genuine aesthetic appreciation. The 
same enthusiasm found wider outlets when he travelled in Greek lands, first as a student of the 
British School in 1900-1 and again in 1907 when he spent a long summer alone in Thasos, under- 
taking a topographical survey of the island and making valuable discoveries of architectural remains, 
sculpture and inscriptions, all described, with his own plans, drawings, and photographs, in FHS 
XXVIII (1908). Staying at the School at Athens before and after this journey he was able to 
keep in close touch with its activities and to see something of the excavations at Sparta in which he 
always took the keenest interest. Being also Secretary of the School at the time this was a valuable 
addition to his experience and to his many qualifications for this post. Having these responsibilities 
towards two committees, he had no difficulty in showing that he was equally at home in librarian- 
ship and 1n committee-work, although the necessary gifts for these activities do not always coincide. 
But he seemed to have them in full, and his genial and conciliatory manner was not a screen for 
weakness or indecision, He made up his mind clearly when faced with, or consulted on, problems 
concerning the Society or the British School, and his judgement was seldom at fault. Sometimes, 
one felt, he took these matters almost too much to heart, and this sensitive conscientiousness contri- 
buted without doubt to the serious breakdown in health that followed on his exertions in carrying 
through the move to Bloomsbury Square in 1909- то. His idea of a rest-cure, which dismayed his 
friends at the time, was to cross the Andes and make his way down the Amazon, with native guides 
only; but in the result he came back cured and eager to resume his duties, though he seldom chose 
to speak of his experiences. 

It would be a great mistake to infer from this adventure that he liked solitude, for he was fond 
of company and good talk, and always interested in the young; to his encouragement of Student 
Associates reference has been made above. He was a lover of the countryside and of music; and 
that he parted with his pianola (never to be replaced) when he turned his rooms in the Temple into 
а î lor the collection and despatch of sweaters for the troops in the First World War is typical of 
his devotion to the task in hand. Many will recall the wit and persuasiveness of his letters to The 
Times in this connexion, and those who knew him recognised them as typical of the man. They 
revealed that blend of ре А and pride in doing his job efficiently which characterised 
all his work. It was only natural that the respect so ins ited should develop into friendship, though 
this was not offered cheaply, and he was deeply pained by any lack of considerateness, whether in 
the library or elsewhere. 

In conclusion, a reminiscence which his friends will appreciate. In the General Strike of 1926 
he applied, characteristically, for some task in the emergency. Queuing with many younger 
applicants (for he had already passed his fifty-fifth birthday), he was asked by the interviewing 
official whether-he could drive a car; on replying that he could not, he was asked brusquely, * Well, 
what can you do? ', and the reply came promptly, ‘I can sweep out a railway-carriage or run a 
Government Office.” Neither offer was accepted, but he woal certainly have lived up to his 
promise, for his creed was that any task, large or small, is worth doing with all one’s powers. And 
it was his steady adherence to this creed that made Penoyre render such memorable services to the 
Hellenic Society, which now laments his passing. 

i A. M. W. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Fauly's Realencyclopüdie der classischen Altertums- 
" һай. Vol. XXI, 2: Polemon-Pontanene. 
Stuttgart: Alfred Druckenmüller, 1952. Pp. 635. DM. 


52. 

The latest volume of the و‎ goes down to Pon- 
lanene (an epithet of Cybele). Since the zweite Reihe began at 
R, this t enterprise, which has now been in progress for 
exactly sixty years, is plodding on to within sight of its goal. 
Unfortunately, by the time the last Halbband appears, the re- 
writing of the early volumes will be long overdue. Among the 
larger articles dealing with Greek matters in the present volume 
are those on Polemon, the archon Polyeuktos (a succinct account 
by G. Klaffenbach of the various stages in the work done to 
narrow down his date), Polptrates of Samos, Polygnotos, Poly- 
karpor, Polyperchon, Pompa (almost a monograph, cols. 1878-1993), 
ind Pelyrrhenia, ‘There are some striking omissions, for instance 
Polis in the broad sense; and many articles are already out of 
date: Politegraphein should have mentioned the material from 
Thebes Achaea, as well as Thessaly, discused by the late 
M. Feycl, Palybe et l'histoire de Béotie, Paris, 1942. But the diffi- 
culties in assembling and salvaging material in the conditions 
of recent years must have been formidable, and the editor is to 
be ulated on his successful continuation of this work, of 


which he can fairly say pars magna fui. 

In fact, Ziegler has кы ышып de article which is the 
main concern of this notice, that on Polybias, Its 139 columns 
make it one of the largest in the volume (indeed, it might ad- 
vantagcously have been shorter). It follows the traditional 
pattern of an RE article, factual and sectional; and a list of 
contents enables the reader to find his way easily to the discus- 
sion of whatever point interests him, Ап encyclopaedia article 
is by definition something rather different from a separate 


study, Ziegler knows his genre, and criticisms will therefore be 
Ear ишн, 






First, since it comes first, bibliography. Niese's article on 
the chronology of the Gallic Wars (Hermes, 1870) is quoted, but 


& Mommsen's reply in the same volume | am 
Römische Forschungen, i, 297); Holleaux gets les than his 
deserts with only two articles (which should Боно язу сае be 
oe the more convenient Etudes d'épigraphie, Vol. D); 

d. Meyer's study of the Second Punic War is most conveniently 
Polybe in REG, 1943, a5 well as 1937; an article n 


іп Айо, 1932, 1s twice quoted as by Kurflach '; and Strachan- 






have paid more attention to D Sanctis, who argues 
zly (against Cuntz) that Polybius was allowed to leave 
Italy before 1:50. Polybius explorations in the Atlantic 
(Pliny, Ма. Ны. М.а) Ziegler dates to iia bu Cuniz' argu- 

: | ang Carthage during the siege а сори, 
шуыт масе ш LA ier ео he ty, Ziegler su чо 
taken place in 146 after the fall of the city. Zi iggests that 
theré la mo tinc for this, since Poly мемы оссо не 
Achacan theatre of war. This is, however, a deduction from 


the fact that Polybius was at Corinth shortly after its destruction 
(XXXIX. 2); but this event cannot be closely dated, apa pr 
га 











a 


vides no evidence that Polybius was in haste to get back t 
Greece, His presence before the final catastrophe in Achaea 
might have serious! Бидин а. T XXVI S. 
| en ic ve had no sympathies (d. XXXVII t. 5), 
yet he cannot have relished a e at E headquarters йа 
Roman man general acting against the Achacan Confederation, 
His personal feelings at this time are necessarily conj. tural; 
buta of discovery in the Atlantic may have offered him 
a not wholely unwelcome distraction from the Achaea of uS 
This is De Sanctis' date for his voyage; and De Sanctis is als 
to be followed in the theory that Polybius visited Spain with 
Scipio Aemilianus in 151, Although Ziegler's considered view 
would put this visit in 133, when, he thinks, Polybius accome- 






panied Aemilianus to the Numantine War, he twice (col. 
1460, n. 1, col. 1485) seems half-way towards accepting De 
Sanctis case (as expounded by Mioni). In fact, Ilybius" 
resence at Numantia has yet to be proved, гена argues 
‘col. 1474) that to have written a monograph on the basis of 
information sent by Scipio and his staff would have been * irre- 
concilable with Polybius’ frequently asserted principles, and 
against all probability’. But Polybius nowhere lays down the 
absurd principle that a historian may only write monographs 
about what he has himself witnessed; and to argue that an old 
man of seventy was debarred from writing the history of a war 
at which he had not been present, except at the cost of becoming 
a 'stylist and mere Чаа ' seems to do an injustice to the 
historians craft, It must still be regarded as an open question 
whether Polybius was present at Numantia, On the other 
hand, if De Sanctis’ version is pE a and Polybius" journey 
to Spain dated to 151, this hardly affords support to the theory 
favoured by Ziegler (and originally Schulten's), that Book 
XXXIV holds its present place in the Histories because it scrves 
as an introduction to the Celtiberian War, As Ziegler con- 
cedes (col. 1484), the war had begun in 15$ (and the Lusitanian 
War the year before), and for all his attachment to Aemilianus, 
Polybius can scarcely have made his command in the war the 
feature on which to hang an oecumenical survey inside a uni- 
versal history. A clue to the position of Book XXXIV is per- 
haps to be found in IIT. t 12 (dg. Lorenz, Untersuchungen zum 
Geschichtnwerk des Polybios, Stuttgart, 1531, 68); the continua- 
tion of the Histories after 168 was designed to give knowledge of 
the various peoples after they had come under Roman dominion 
‘up to the period of тарсхй кой xleqow which ensued" (the 
phrase means ‘the disturbed and troubled time * with the im- 
plication of convulsive military movements, Hammond's 
translation * (political confusion and £revolutionary» move- 
ment ' (CO 1952, 132) neglects Polybius’ normal usage). Ch. 5 
suggests some ambiguity about the date at which this later 
wt began, though Polybius proposes to write on it olov 
te юс Ann, since he was tr whlotaw ph pivow 
айтбтттс (as perhaps in Spain and at Cornrnth), &X' &v yb 
ovapyés (as at Carthage), Gv Bi wal yu (as in the 
organisation of Achaca). It ts difficult to resist the view that 
Book XXXIV was to be the dividing line before this руй... 
Ап. Moreover, Polybius' work as a whole was designed to 
show how the histories of the various parts of the oecumene were 
knit together into a single whole, nspectus of the 
whole was appropriate to the close of the Histories. To place it 





final Achacan outburst, and the wars in Macedonia and Africa, 
leaving exactly five books of narrative to balance the first five 
which, at the outset, preceded the account of the Roman con- 
stitution in Book WI. | | 

i 's discussion of Polybius' studies adds little to. Von 
Scala, but avoids his occasional excesses of i ity and lack 
of balance. Fers prap more could have | done. The 
es backgrou: | of the Hellenistic school of tragic history 
should have sketched rather more ry along the lines 
suggested in B. L. Ullman's article in TAPA 1942 (not men- 
tioned by еве, with some discussion of Polybius con- 
cessions to the theory as well as his criticisms of it. Had Zi ler 
fone into this more thoroughly, he would hardly have ı ed 

conclusion that faa ty evyypapiaw, who reported marvels 
with a view to inspiring piety among ordi теп (ХУІ. 
12, д}, were theological writers. Polybius many passag серне 
аиб трата (е2. Ш. 58. 12, of. 56. 10, 59. 3, 1. 58. 9, ХУ, 
S4. 1, etc.) show clearly that the reference is to * tragic his- 
torians '. 

On the composition of the Histories too. Zicgler's account is 
open to criticism. He rightly rejects Erbse’s recent case for 
dating their composition in a single bloc towards the end of 
Polybius! life (though he omits to note the two pa s which 
are decisive against this view, riz. III. 4. 1 and IX. 9. 9-10). 
But he quotes no evidence for his nption that by 151 Poly- 








bius had carried the composition of his Histeries down to the 
battle of Pydna. Nothing is to be gained in this difficult matter 


by outpacing the evidence; and it remains true that there is no 
passage later than Book XV which compels or even prompts us 
to suppose that it was composed before 150. Book VI presents 
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a special problem, on which little need be said here, since it will 
be discussed by C. O. Brink and the t reviewer in a forth- 
coming number of CQ. — Ziegler's version of the separatist view 
assumes two lavers, one written before 160, the other before 
150, and is essentially that of Kornemann (РАН. 1931); it 
represents a retreat from the full separatist view of two editions, 
the second reflecting a failure of confidence in the stability of 
Rome, as revealed by political events in the second half of the 
century. But once one has gone as far as this, it seems more 
logical to admit that Book VI is a single whole, if a rather 
muddled one. The su Û contradictions in fact vanish 
when considered in their proper context. The automatic 
action of the mixed constitution in any excess, as 

ribed in 18. 6-8, is merely a mechanism which works so 
long as that constitution is intact, without in any way guaran- 
tecing its permanence ig CQ 1943, 75); like all other con- 
stitutions, the perî will decay in its turn word gümy, On the 
other hand, the statement in ch. 31 that deliberation at Rome 
is still in the hand of the Senate (51. 5), and the account of the 
future decay of the Roman constitution in 57. 5, both in fact 

r to the mixed constitution, and not, as Ziegler believes (col. 
1496), to aristocracy; for it isa characteristic of the mixed con- 
stitution that deliberation ts in the | | of the senate (12. 3), 
and hence a sign of its decay when deliberation into the 
control of the commons, Once these main stumbling blocks are 

gone, the remaining discrepancies in Book VI are no more than 
can reasonably be attributed to a certain muddle-headedness 
on its author's part; the way is clear to a better under- 
standing of what Poly bius was trying to say in this essay on 
political science, 

Unfortunately Ziegler has nothing to contribute to this mat- 
ter; and some of his incidental suggestions at this point seem 
not very happy. It is a long-standing difficulty that the pas- 
sage сия found in which Xenophon identified the огол 
and Cretan коша ин (VI. 45. 1), and that the Res. Lac 
stresses the ода] lity of Spartan e UE nevertheless, it 
seems hardly likely ха the Xeno Polybius mentions 
along with Plato, Ephorus, and Call themes re a corruption of 
Xenon, an obscure writer on Cretan affairs (col. 1494, n. 2). 
The more probable explanation is that Polybius was here con- 
cerned essentially with Ephorus, and merely quoted the rest 
loosely even inaccurately, 

Ziegler has made a valuable collection of Polybius’ views on 
history (cols. 1500 ff.). t in one important field he does his 
author DUE injustice, It is well known that т distin- 

tween alría, mpógams, and @руй, and that his usage 
fers from that of Thucydides. Now airim are defined (ТП. 
6. p 1 as ‘those things which shape in advance our p and 
decisions’, тах трокойт tay ploros кой бал Thus 
the attic of the war of Macedon against Persia are: (a) 
Xenophon's retreat; (b) the crossing of Agesilaus to Asia, It 
was the consideration of these incidents that led Philip to his 
E to make war, alleging vengeance on Persia as his 
Tpóemms; and the actual crossing into Asia was the py, 
Likewise a constitution is one of the greatest airim leading 
to political action (VI. 2. 9); for it is especially because of a 
state's constitution that its rulers make their imwolag xal tm- 
Poids Tûr ушт (VI. 2. 10). Ziegler misunderstands all this 
when he asserts (col, 1512) that Polybius ‘die oltia durchaus 
ins geistige, in das Бьсот ан, кріп, траба der handelden 
verlegt ' (col. 1512). There is nothing geistig about the retreat 
ofthe Ten Thousand. To Polybius an alvía is an event (or fact) 
which leads some person or to take a decision; but it 
is, in itself, neither the decision. nor the consideration which led 
toit. That Poly ybius sces in wars and other complicated public 
events the result: of straightforward, one-sided decisions, 
on the consideration attim, and justified with mpopámns, 
i$ à fault of discernment springing frem his excessive veneration 
for reason as a mainspring in human affairs; and one can fairly 
criticise his failure to allow for reciprocity ‘and the interaction 
of events in hisscheme of causation. But within the limitations 
of his view his definitions аге clear, and. Ziegler introduces a 
confusion into them when he describes the aims of leading indi- 
viduals and communities as (col. 1 12) * de eigentlichen citia, 
die Motoren der Geschichte", а fathered upon 
us a definition not his own, ае n f lack of clari 
rk er's discussion of Tyche in Polybius seems to be ly 
just, but perhaps attaches too much i koponan to the qualifica- 
tion of certain expressions with kaS&mpg бу Н агі domp, as evi- 
dence that Polybius is merely d Pens in ME Orr and does 


not really believe in T Who today can sa with confidence 
what * belief ' meant for Polybius? Neverth exw, I should find 
и hard to think that hi ;egard the events of the fifty- 

ree years which consolidated Roman power throughout the 


Ег It is to this passage that Polybius refers back in XXII. 18. 
—3, not to some lost passage (Ziegler, col. 1512). 
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occumenc as duc to some objectivel existing power; | 
nu. L 4. 4-5 (where incidentally Ziegler аа two hie 
r "ysaicaro &ydnnaua буора: “ein solches Wunder- 
werk ны ра чи (col. 1515); ' einen solchen AC 
ochten ' (col. 1535) ; it means ' put on such поре 
T being regarded as a play-producer (ef. Dod 5 9n.) 2) 
In conc usion, two further points, one sli ot 
damental, " Who lent whom books? ' asks Zi Jer in connexion 
with the meeting between Polybius and Aemilianus (XXXI, 
answer on the fact that at KH i ie Roman 
бы libraries of any note е over- 
looked that госу ров Paullus, as the owner of 
(Plut. Aem. Paul. 28. 8) was a noteworthy exception to this 
truth; hence Scipio was probably the lender and Polybius the 
borrower (cf. Von Scala, Studien des Polybios I, 176). Polybius 
influence on Vico, Machiavelli: and subsequent | istorians is 
duly noted; but * über diesen Kreis hinaus hat er keine weiter- 
Wirkung geübt”. Surely this is an understatement; 
as Delatte has demonstrated (La sir phat es États-unis et 
ler Pytha paG EaR ), Book VI of Polybius must t 
responsibility as one of the airim of the tripartite, mixed con- 
stitution which plays so roaa a role in the United States 
(and the world at aids 
My copy of RE XXI i а cols. 2465-96, and omits 
с 2433-64; =: I have met the same kind of irritating fault 
post-war copies of RE. It is perhaps not unreasonable to 
за copiplainr to the notice of the publishers of a work 
bring despite a subvention from the Deutsche F. sgemein- 
schaft, costs the British purchaser £4 115. 6d, EE half-volume. 
F. W. WALRBANK. 


Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood. Ed. M. E. 
Wre. (The Phoenix, Supplementary Volume 1.) 
Toronto: University Press, 1952 (London: | 
Басе, Pp. xvii 4- 278, with portrait as frontis- 

iece 
It is a pleasure to greet this volume of studies dedicated to a 
great scholar on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. The 
work of Professor Gilbert Norwood in the field of сре 
scholarship, and in wider fields, is well known everywhere, and 
this handsomely produced and ‘printed ا‎ of essays i$ a 


worthy tribute to a man w influence on the study of lassics, 
both t his teaching and his writings, has been 
The bibliography with which the volume begins will be of great 


interest not only to the student of Pindar or the Greek drama- 

tists, Terence or Virgil, but also to those who will welcome the 

opportunity of joining Norwood on all sorts of excursions in the 
world of ideas. 


The width of Norwood's interests i is indicated by the diversity 
of the essays in this volume. We b with Homer, pass 
through the world of the Greeks and Romans to Tacitus, 
conclude with Goethe and Milton. The content of the book 
is so considerable that it ts aston an to attempt any discussion 
of individual contributions do no more than give a mere 
list of authors and subj G. А Я ан 
in Homer Woodbury on the *seal' of 
(19-26); Ww. B. Stanford on Jwuxeis epasiw in Pindar, 

109; S. M. Adams on the three-movement form of the 

sar: L. J. D. Richardson on еи oe: conflict (the clash 
between the Athenian poet and his characters) in 
Persae: Ivan M. Linforth on Soph. Ct 29 f., 1211 É, 1751 £: 
eo, ee eae ee sph. OC tap, rata s agaa f: 
Medea; P. Wallace on the Gomis Spartan Баа of Attica in 
431 B.C. YTbuc. 2. 18); Kathleen Freeman on problems pre- 
sented by Antiphon's Choreutes; E. A, Havelock An the reasons 
for the trial of иез; M. D. C. Tait on the method of hypo- 
thesis in the Phaedo : Norman W, Dewitt on Epicurus and Men- 
ander; J. M. Edmonds on the study of the Cairenris MS. of Men- 


ander by infra-red: E. R. Dodds on a papyrus fragment (P. 
Mich. Inv. No, 5) of a Greek novel; J. T. Muckle on Clement 
af Alexandria's attitude towards Greek hilosophy ; шү р 
‘Taylor on Lucretius’ imagery from the theatre: О.Т 

the ch of the autumn of 63 mc. Н. е оп e ile 
restoration ' Virgil's d nen 


1. Getty on Liber et alma 
Ceres in. Virg., Geo, 1. 7; E. on on Horace's ninth 
satire: W. Leonard б ыы themes in Horace’s (des; 
H. L. Tracy on thought-sequence in the ode (Pindar and 
Horace) ; . H. Alexander on Sen. . Mor. 46, 1; Gilbert 
Bagnani on the wealth of "Trimalchio; A. Mackay on Tac., 
Agric. 356. 3; LE H. Robinson on the prophet i in Israel and in 
Greece; H. J. Rosc on metaphor, ancient and modern; Joshua 
Whatmough on an under-estimated feature of lar 
Barker Fairley on Helena in es Faust; А. $. Р. Nood. 
К. D. WILLIAMS, 








house on Milton's pastoral monodies 
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S'udies Presented to David Moore Robinson on his 
f Seventieth Birthday. Vol 1. St.Louis: Washington 
University, 1951. Pp. lix + 876; pl. 111 4- 94 text figs. 


$25. 

This mammoth book has its drawbacks: it is too heavy to 
hold, or to carry about, and much too expensive to buy; more- 
over, this is the smaller half. A mere list of authors and 
tithes would 1 . this review too long, so it wil] have to be 
selective. A reader could be expected to remember that he 
was ing Studies Presented to David M. Robinson, without 
having it printed on every page; the name of the various 
authors would have been more useful to him. Some of the 
р stographs are good, others not so good, and most seem to 

ave been assembled without any regard for the size of the 
plate. Why is the lovely mirror handle on pl. 51 so small, an 
invisible object in a waste of naive, shiny paper? Must the 
АРЕН athlete on pl. 59 be coupled with that revolting drawing? 
Still, the Editor had an impossible task, let us be grateful to him 


for the many, beautiful things he has collected for us. It is an 
important book and contains much good matter, 

| essor Childe pum first with The oe of the Sling for 
Greek Prehistory. He makes Greek Prehistory sound simple. 
It isn't, you know. Middle East, slings, light pottery versus 


Egypt, arrows, dark pottery. Greece clearly started with light 
pottery, and Professor Childe says slings came there before 
arrows, There were quite a lot of arrows at Neolithic Dumini. 
The reviewer picked up a hafted, obsidian arrow-head, a bow- 
shot from the fortress walls. It must be connected with Melos, 
the source of the Obsidian, whose frst inhabitants probably 
used metal, and the early connexions of Melos are with the 
Middle East, not with Egypt, The reviewer is a little troubled 
about sling-stones; as Professor Childe says, they may so casily 
be something else. 
_ Seltman publishes a new bull's head rhyton (р. 6, рі. 2). 
How hard it is to form a clear picture of Minoan style from first- 
hand evidence of originals with good pedigre Restorations 
are spread far and wide, so are drawings, but good, detailed 
photographs of originals found in scientific excavations hardly 
exist. Seltman's illustration of the bull's head from Knossos 
is almost invisible, but the treatment of the hair seems to be im- 
prano and there is little modelling. The style of the 
os bull agrees with Karo's photos of the silver bull's head 
found in the Shaft Graves, but is less like Seltman's bull. Selt- 
man is no doubt right in thinking that the new head, with its 
stylisation and advanced modelling, is later than the Knossos 
1, perhaps much later. 

‘This reviewer was left dizzy and breathless after thirty pages 
en the Minoan Cretans by Lilian Lawler (p. 23). Strabo and 
A are favourite authorities and, apparently, as im- 
portant as Homer and Evans. Post-Minoan monuments are 
апаш but in Minoan times the dance is crerywhes=: even 

'riada sarcophagus, where one intrepid votary 
goes da with a bull on Mi shoulder, not = cuddly call 
mark you! but a stiff, awkward bull, trying to bring off a flying 


Hansen gives an interesting account of Prehistoric 


ros (p. 54). | 
hy di e editor, G. E. Mylonas, has crowned his already 


тирооч» labours by a personal tribute of forty pages ( 64), 
to show that there та cult of the dead in Bronze Age reece. 
The alleged Grave Circle at Malthi is treated with due severity 
and also the all cult at Dendra. This is useful in view of 
the attribution of this one doubtful instance to all other Mycen- 
aean graves, by G. Thomson. Mylonas might have stressed the 
difficulty of distinguishing between burning and decay. It is 
pon the best explanation of the ‘toasted’ corpses at 


D. Levi (p. 108, pls. 4, 5) publishes a peculiar tomb group 
from Charvati in Attica, not found in a scientific excavation. 
The steatite mortar has close parallels in tomb 19, 79 at 
Enkomi (Swedish Cyprus Expedition), with a Mycenacan con- 
text. The type of vessel, of course, lasted on: there is a Geo- 
metric example in Ithaca (B54 XLIII, pl. 46 Вт). The lady 
on horseback is unique and in et D preservation, 
but she may be genuine and of the period, If her style passes, 
that of the male rider will not go with it, The contours of his 
horse are abrupt, and geometric-looking, and so are his features. 
I know no other rider who takes his horse by the ear. Boys 
don't like it, men resent it, and horses just will not have it. 
Grasp your horse by the mane if you like, clasp him round the 
neck if you must, but leave his ears alone, if you want to stay 
with him. 

The sentences of S. N. Marinatos, doyî; Bam (126), 
as translated by Mr. Yavis, run easily, but their exact meaning 
is clusive, Some of the ideas, dimly discernible, are attractive. 
Enneoros — nine vears’ cycle, must be right as an adjective 
both for Acacus the Rain God and for fat beasts. Gold of 
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Mycenae, won by mercenary service in Egypt : who then worked 
it? M. must tell us, and in Greek. 

Jean Bérard (145) tells us in twenty pages that he wishes to 
the Dorian Invasion up to tigo m.c. He quotes many 
texts and examines much archaeal ological material, but surely he 
misreads the relevant evidence, Stubbings’ article on the 
Му pottery of Attica and the Keramcikos Museum. 
From these it is clear that Early Attic Geometric pottery is an 
indigenous growth, showing no trace of foreign influence. The 
Athenians invented a story to account for the Pelasgikon Teichos, 
an uncouth wall, which they uncovered on the Acropolis, but 
why should we believe it? Aristophanes knew better. И 
should be called the Kestrels’ Wall; kestrels live init. — 

It is a P casure to read the vigorous, picturesque style of 
j. D. 5. ebury's posthumous article * Egypt and the 
Aegacan ' (185). It sums P position in 1940 admirably. 

Does the Professor remember the day when this author, the 
Editor, and the reviewer sat at his hospitable table near 
Olynthos? Нет thanks for the memory. 

fenry Field gives a sketch on Ancient Man in South-western 
Asia (992). He quotes de Morgan on the barrenness of physical 

xl archaeological Iran, This statement must now be revised 
after Burton-Brown's discoveries in Azerbaijan. 

Sydney Markman (pls. I1, 12; 25 ), on temple models, 
should have quoted the model at Ithaca (Robertson, BSA 
XLIII, pl. 45), which is Geometric in style, and certainly is 
painted to represent tiles. 

Mr. G. P. Stevens (331, pl. 12) is, of course, right in POE HE 
the shape of bronze plating (Olympia IV, pl. XXXVI iT), to 
confirm his reconstruction of tripods on poros blocks on the 
Acropolis at Athens, but he should go farther, Bronze legs on 
a stucco-covered support are not going to look well, especially 
with tahs of bronze nailed to the stucco. Some of the bronze 
plating of the right shape, actually found on the Acropolis, 
would look much better and be firmer. Legs, plating, and 
blocks should be brought together, and very likely, many if not 
all tripods with legs made of plated metal, should be recon- 
structed on solid foundations in Mr. Stevens way. 

Having dallied too long already the sculpture section must 
be treated —— Mme Karouzou has given us a good view 
of lovely material, generally well displayed in good photographs 
and drawings (565. pls. 45-53/- She is especially to be con- 
gratulated on the restoration of the mirror on pl. 51. 

It is splendid that the Vatican athlete has recovered his legs, 


E Langlote has a well-illustrated article on an Artemis head 
We are glad to hear from C. Picard that it is Apollo, not 
Athena, on the Axos mitra (655). We never doubted it. 
Miss Gisela Richter has a message for us about gems of 
Aspasios (720, pls. 85, B6), and so has E. Kunze (736, різ. 
go), when his sharp eyes detect Etruscan bronzes in Greece. 
We like George Chase's apes (724, pl. $7), and commend them 
to the attention of D. Levi. 
The reviewer cannot expect JHS to permit her to write a 
book on this Festschrift, but she hopes that she has said enough 
to show that it is a serious contribution to learning. 


Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums. 





American Philological Association, 1951, Pp. xii 4 bBo. 
Price not stated. 

A new history of Greek literature is always an event, but when 
the results of twenty years’ research in the fascinating field of 
early Greek thought has been finally com into one large 
and handsome volume, the interest of other than professional 
scholars is likely to be aroused. For it is not a work of scholar- 
ship in the narrowest sense which Dr. Frankel has laid before 
the German reading public on both sides of the Atlantic, rin 
pee on 18 revealed on almost every page. Ast 

is intended for the general reader as well as the specialist, 
footnotes and the other panoply of scholarship are reduced to a 
minimum, though when the author permits himself to quote a 
reference or to discuss a point of textual criticism his comments 
are invariably pertinent and illuminating. His practice of 
rarely quoting passages from Greek authors in the original, but 
in his own German (and usually verse) translation, ts certain to 
provoke criticism, but is in keeping with the general character of 
the book and the wider public to which he seeks to address him- 
self. The main emphasis of the work is throughout on content 
rather than criticism, but few will quarrel with the author's 
valiant attempts to make the early poets interpret themselves, 

‘The opening chapters on Homer are among the best in the 
book, for much light is shed on the bardic method of composition 
by an interesting comparison with modern Serbo-Croatian 
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гасисе, The double content of long-past and contemporary though he must beg leave to voice one somewhat insular regs , 
irr in Greek epic has post xD eric scholars, but The publication of amy major general work in G (m 

F. shows how it is still an important part of the art of the pro- inevitably prejudice its popularity with scholars and * Nicht- 
байса у: le to include ancient and often only ‘tially Philologen" alike. It is to hoped therefore that à translator 
understood material in. new lays. F.'s analysis of the Greek may soon be found so that in due course its wide learning and 
hexameter by pauses is novel and persuasive, but he has the stimulating views will become available to the English reading 
grace to add that poetry cannot be explained wholly on public everywhere, | 

п F, understands Hesiod without descend- The volume is provided with full indices, and is beautifully 


ing to dogma, and traces his influence in most subsequent Greek and accurately pud Misprints were noted on PP. 139, 

thought. | 199, and 263 only, while an acute accent sometimes accom- 
Greek poetry's sudden lapse into self-consciousness is sym- panics the various cases of * cin’. 

pathetically. tecated in a long chapter on ‘ Die alte Lyrik’, J- R. T. Portar., 


though we are reminded that the mood was often latent in | 
Homer, The section on Sappho includes several retty ren- Heroic Poetry. Bv C. M. Bowna. London: Macmillan, 
derings of the Odes, as well as an acute appreciation both of her 1952. Pp.ix + 590. зл. | 
greatness and, what is perhaps more sigruficant, of her weakness Sir Maurice Bowra has a happy xi dais a complicated 
as an artist, Her potentiality was to destroy every moral subject attractive and comprehensible. In f ero Poetry he 
standard, and thus far she could be said to anticipate Protagoras, moves lightly from Hammurabi to Lenin and from Greenland 
Semonides' animal types point a Hesiodic moral. Butwhether to Japan, pouring from Amalthea's horn quotations ! and sum- 
one could go so far as to see in them a reflection of the basic — maries of unfamiliar poems in apt juxtaposition to the old and 
notions of carly Greek philosophy, as F. supposes, seems more familiar, with acute and scrmilive comments on their resem- 
than fanciful. blances and differences, The ‘ mass of material" which he 
The striking resemblances between archaic poetry amd that — deprecates is an attraction rather than a discouragement, even 
of the Hellenistic age are often referred to, though the differ. j the reader may sometimes doubt if thir spear is Akkadian or а 
ences arce mentioned too, F. pays tribute to Solons remarkable Soviet synonym for a machine gun.. After a first chapter which 
versatility both as a man and а port, and favours us, in spite of limits the subject by a close definition of the anthropocentric 
the manifold textual difficulties, with a spirited rendering ofthe interest essential to heroic poetry and excludes for instance 
astonishing twenty-fourth fragment, which recalls a passage — India, Africa, and Ireland, we have three chapters on content: 
from Greek t edy. the action, the hero, and the world in which he acts. The next 
The fifth chapter deals. with the beginnings of philosophy five chapters deal with poetic technique, ways of describing 
and prose, and oddly enough with the Homeric hymns. The recurrent doings, use of f mulae and repetition, tebatment of 
latter are manifestly out of place here on all but chronological ^ simultaneous action, and other ways of casing the burden of 
grounds, and as if aware of their incongruity Е, dismisses them poet and audience, varied according to the length of the poem. 
in à few pages. He pays an eloquent tribute to lonian philo- — The last six chapters put the poems in hey by discussions of 
sophy, and enters into a detailed discussion of the radical con- the dates when heroic poetry appeared among diferent peoples, 
cepts which underlay the naif theses of Thales and Anaxi- the lives of bards, the spiriti + social, and political conditions 
mander, He mentions Orphism in connexion with Pythagoras, which influence their interpretations, means of transmission 
though scarcely enough either here or elsewhere, and is ev. and causes of decay, It is obvious that this is an heroic task, 
dently well versed in the literature of ancient methematica, whose short compass reflects in its ° crowded eventfulness the 
The new lyric of [bycus, Anacreon, and Simonides i noble bursti g ardours of the heroic soul ', and the reader is inevitably 
both in style and sentiment, and anticipates the best work of the aware that he is being led across very thin ice over very deep 
classical period. F. clearly admires Simonides enormously waters of controversy. Sometimes th danger i revealed by a 


and persuades the reader to share his enthusiasm, . probably * or by a hint that, for instance, the Jute question 
The kernel of Parmenides’ phi hy isto be found in‘ meta- lurks behind the nationality of Hengest or that some people 
physische Natur ', but he never, as some have supposed, denied have doubted the authenticit of the end of the Odyssey; more 


the existence of the world of appearance, He owed much to — often a defiant choice is n In preference to safer examples 
Xenophanes, who was also * extrem geistlich in sciner Theologie, (Snares to catch toodcocks 2), and Od ' thn i 
und extrem weltlich in seiner en: ыг! ogie’. Zeno and night or the four horses before whom Andromache set grain and 
Melissus are strangely dismissed in a few lines, but the philosophy | wine sooner than before her husband make one fear where all 
of Heraclitus is discussed at length. Heraclitus finshed what seems male Toone a book there must be endless details which 
Hesiod had begun in his Theagony, but always set the accent — could be questioned, and it would be captious to object to them.* 
on the positive side. Not everyone will agree with the author's What matters is that except when discussion is confined to the 
view that Sophoclean tragedy is Heraclitan in spirit. though the surviving poetry, and not even then if questions of text or 
suggestion merits consideration, authenticity are involved, the doubt шил almost all the 
A long section is devoted to Theognis, and for once Frankel evidence, small and great, cannot but cast doubt on the con. 
finds E hend bo iude more critical matter in the паме | M: 
notes, Hie believes that sufficient genuine lines survive to rmit n this Journal Homer deserves priority. Homeric poetry 
us to estimate the poet's contribution as a thinker, il may have been shamanistic fp ial This came as a shock, 
how his * praktischer Realismus herrscht vor * since though epic language ight have this origin, it seems im- 
The book ends with a detailed and instructive comparison of possible for the stories to е Бес preserved by it, However, 
general discussion of the history and роси of choral lyric is admittedly slight, the special inspiration attributed to 
is followed by an analysis of two short. indaric odes prepara | | 
ар intimate on of Pindar's темно of m h in the TEE of 
ninth Pythian, and a comparison of is methods with those of | It i$ inherent in the s c of the book that knowledge 
Bacchylides in the Theseus ode. The latter, In spite of its sar- по language can be киы i all readers. The author has 
face brilliance, suffers in the comparison, for ‘ es fehl Pindar chosen the hard way of giving English verse translations which 
Warde und Bedankentiefe *. J in erence in level between generally reproduce the form of the original so far as our stress 








the two pocts is further marked in the | and the accent allows. This is bound at limes to blur the sense. 
Hiero ode. Fränkel devotes some space to the Heraclitan con- Alliteration is Particularly Procrustean, and his aponga ogies for 
ceptions which he believes underlie Pindar’s walter and бге е obscurity of AS. mannerisms are more deserved the 
symbolism. „But such imagery comes naturally to a poet of ngs than by the poet. * Mer-sheets’ or ‘a boat under 

The chapter ends with a fair estimate ofthe contribution of than * a sca~iress, a sail* or * the boat was under the cliffs; 


archaic Greek thought as a whole. To анстр to judge its the warriors promptly embarked.’ ‘The po rd 
achievements in the light of full developed classical literature love Ships, ser opponere Lys Beowulfum s 

is to misunderstand it completely, In some ways the classical * Examples ¢ very trivial poi 

era ted a decline. Dr, Frankel regrets that he did mot cat., Aristoph, ch. 836, ete.; but who would not 
feel able to include Aeschylus in his history, though he is the Philip's? . Cic. the exist, and condemns their 
first to admit that the tragedian had a capital right t be there. falsificat ion of history, ү 16. 62 P. 2509. Thess келедЁ 
But t already long, and to have included the drama similes ае quu m tional: similes aon leer in M) 


would have increased its size out of all proport artion, ines in Miad, and 1 hav noted only nine other 
This book was an "taking, and a mere reviewer lines ed. Рр. 3945 Мус. TIT ше of a ai 
can admire and acclaim the courage and scr lous — in war is support one sherd ( 1927, 250) 
thoroughness with which ihe mune, $OUrage and scrupulous on which two lines may be spears or the rails 

y i = r4 E 

ity in a work of this scale) he has failed 10 find them, 
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es Musacus, and Boyan hardly proves к their heroes 
were magicians, and on p. 377 : relegated to 
Meillet's pre-Greck hexameters, Homer is carla argument 
the author of к апа Dn p retty well as they appear in our 
manuscri A dimming of impressions in the. Odyssey 
suggests n he габ rly gone blind late in life (p. 421), and 
the bard of the Hymn ѓо may somehow identify himself 
with him; it is hard to sce what else a Greek audience would 
find in ll. 165-75 than a reference to the great bard of Chios 
(p. 43 НЫ. There is a .in his strict use of formulae com- 
with a richness and subtility which show far greater pre- 
cision and care than any improvising poet can give. e 
difficulty of the metre is suggested as a cause, but the author 
prefers a more daring explanation; * Perhaps he learnt his craft 
the old tradition, but in his lifetime the alphabet appeared, 
ad te he had the insight to see the great advantages it brought in 
nguy the old technique to a nobler and richer purpose 
. 240-1). The is less easily broken into episodes 
than ie Iliad, and * It is tempting to think that Homer, who 
ene ad ira lay, used it to some degree in the [liad 


but passed 1. beyond it in the Odyssey’ (p. 367). The 
famous contr i Such as the premature parting of Hector 
and And ‘the ignoring of the Em assy, come from 
a supreme artistic sense of the dramatic requirements of the 

situation, made possible by by the peculiar conditions of recitation 
(pp. 311 f). But the рау of an illiterate Homer is put 
h on рр. 357 Ё, where after discussing the indubitably oral 


of this century, Osman Delibegocic and Manas, he pases to 


y^ and Сте Aa we have seen, their very extensive 
tas of formulae es that they were com in a tradi- 
tion of improvisation and their many devices of narrat mative belong 
to an oral art. Iwe cannot deny that they are ‚е 


can surel айти ша; they reached their present don г 

some suci be observed among the Kara-Kirghis 
and ] "All four cases show that an oral poem may 
be well and nobly shaped and that it is not only literate poets 
who know how to compose on a lange scale, A German critic 


might detect an. Ur-Bomra or that Homer held ite 
office in Chios, Homer makes ski ul use of set passages and 
long similes show an advanced art. He je unique It hiv use of 


a story within a story. The tremendous force of Achilles is 
Ере а the uem axe: effect n PET 
Буйла. gods, not their inspiration elp but 
the contrast of their ae less noble lives, dignify and 
! € the heroic character, Only the death of igurth in 
Edda can at all compare with the Miad in * authentic 
у’. а 
ars. material background chiefly reflects. the 
ROM а ча Саш эй son оке наа 
а contemporary adaptation | , and the * w living 
world which in its ease and humanity is equally different from aea 
рае cect рача о ине ihe 536) is 
therefore ly the world o both 
к Сан Sans ol Homer, known o Pindar ee ee 
геси poems composed poems of their own ' 
See ee ee RI ша 


true heroic 


ИН 





| р 

octry but narrative pocms J. If this primrose 

and y dangerous for the = E offers much to Ot 
мые as the great merit of asking 


uestions than it 

The first and last chapters show how difficult the mere defini- 
фа о Кос posts is. Tucre ue nb obere criteria: a 
poem may treat, fair accuracy or extreme f . stories 
e rU OC MIS CER pis t private q or national 
causes; is no measure for the amount of comedy, romance, 
or magic which it can contain without losing i its character; itis 
usually but not invariably in metrically uniform lines; the 
poet may be illiterate or he may use writing. All that can be 
done is to take the poems commonly heroic and see 
how many of the characteristics commonly Mein heroic 
shows. The competition between Seth and Horus (Prit- 

chard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, pp. 14-17), gods though t 
are, has some affinities with the ‘catching IE otter in Autuni 
ы еа талын «т Ше ык на POE оС Че 
Uzbeks (p 551), even though touched by romance, might 
ought mer pue mans nie e sie at 
r Boris Godünoy (p. р: 33) % Beoanlf with its moralising 
and ве flavour. The division of heroic poetry in 
Chapter XIII into primitive, proletarian, and aristocratic 
suggests that types so widely different in their setting might more 
fruitfully be studied in relation to the other forms of poetry, and 

even prose, to. which cach is akin. o-Saxon religious 
poetry, for instance, shows that the poetic | techni N ir of Beowulf 
was not restricted to heroic poetry. Odyssey 
remain a poems were they intended s SD or popular 





sehen '), oc cuts off tbe branch he is sitting on by accept 
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At the end the reader will ask how far the author has suc- 
ceeded in his avowed aim of continuing the subject where the 
ae stopped. He has brought in new material and dis- 

new кае. Particularly relevant to Homer are his 
eis ef bardic families in Russia and well-authenticated 
long oral epics, which Î am wholly incompetent to discuss, his 
reconsideration in the light of this new material of the effect 
of literary on oral PEE and his epe on details of 
cial interest, such as the landscapes belonging to countries 
rom which the peoples had migrated. It is more doubtful 
whether a closer synthesis i i$ yet ible, The more recent 
material, especially some of the proletarian poetry, increases 
the variations which the ias rightly. stresses; The book 
does show most clearly the difficulty of a synthesis and the 
danger, in so Protean an art, of arguing from what did happen 
in one country to what may have happened in another. 
DOROTHEA GRAY. 


Kriegerische Fachausdrücke im griechischen Epos: 
Untersuchunj zum Wortschatze Homers. By 
Hans Triwrry. Bawl: Helbing u. Lichtenhahn, 1950. 
Pp. xi 4- 290. 13.50 5S. fr. 

Dr. Trümpy undertakes a study of technical terms for war- 
fare in Homer, Hesiod, and the Hymns, to determine the rela- 
tive date of words within the epic vocabulary, which is accepted 
as a unity, by the evidence of their etymology, formation, inter- 
relation, and lec ue ge sology ho soei a means of 
dating things as well as wo e own some w 
e a nace Írom one passage M not be radere 
to another, that epithets must not be considered ad locum, that 
allowance must be made for old terms given new meanings, 
and that linguistic conclusions based on archaeology must not 
then be used to interpret the archaeological evidence. Pro- 
gramme and principles are excellent, but only highly specialised 
knowledge in the two subjects could make success possible. T. 
has read many books about Homer and archacology, but he is 
not an archaeologist. He knows that Helbig was u iscriminat- 
ing, Reichel philo-Mycenacan, and so on, but he does not know 
where to find the patiently accumulated evidence eo im: 
established at least a few facts and a skeleton chronology 
if the loss of some vertebrae leaves it doubtful whether iti it is s long 
orshort. When his authorities disagree, he cannot look be 
them to their лосос а see Ww Lois evidence has E 

ible to disc an old theory, He finds even greater 
agreement between philologists and, though he is more at home 
in their vocabulary, he too often chooses the alternative that 
suits him (¢.g. p. By . . Bante иы и О ДИН ЧИГЕ 

(е. (eo P. 162, Jf the name EdpuAiow at Sparta proves eg thal otis 

, bwhiee at Gortyn does not prove that it was Mycen- 


сно). сач ED M, he ERE 


ischem und im $ 
Indogermanic or -Greek, My ‚ Агойе or pr , and 
lonic or epic or late (p. 235). I find jt difficult to follow what 
Aeolic 


he means when be says that a word like goftopa is pure 
n Tonic, as distinct. from a form Hr DNI OC RENE 
devised for a particular fashion like vpepíAna; but 
a is in oY e correlation or phil philological and archaenlogical periods 
that the worst usion reigns. — Mj ! of word-origin, is 
arly illustrated a Seas Shaft Graves, iz it is 
the language of Myc. I-II that ancestor of Arcado-Cypriote 
(pp. 70-2) which seems to be used on Linear B tablets (Vol. 
LXXIII, 101 f.). .eolic usually means the Warrior Vase, but 
once the parallel is the geometric pair of 5. Since we have 
Early Acolic on p. 165 and Late Acolic on p. 141, we might 
assume that the former is Myc. IM (confusingly called post- 
Mycenaean on p. BB) and the latter protogeometric and geo- 
metric. Bul are we to su an im t linguistic ch 
between Myr. [I and Msc. TII? Fia we oe told res 
172 that there is no need to suppose that any words were derived 
from early fore epic, because all wea take us back to the 
Acolic or Mycenacan epochs. What do we know about the 


weapons of pre-Homenc ILonians t (i) their E orate 
share in the common Bronze Age culture and (ii) their ible 
affinity with Attic Geometric, which the evidence from Smyrna 


now rather tends to confirm? 


The result can fairly be illustrated by a summary of the sec- 


гов 2а Panzer, pp. 9-18, 32-4. (My comments are in brac- 


* Porzig deals with methods of forming abstracts i in broad 
ешн beciki Pre-epic and Late, op. cit, pp. 17¢ 

rie sich... nicht auf das Aller der Bildungsweisen 
ам пей‘. “ер оюнну ME ee See ЕЕ 
соон са! CADRE ich depends wi on the archaco- 
logical evidence for arms and cquipment. s 


190 
1. | is agreed that there were no corslets in the Shaft 
Graves, Saglio and Nilsson saw breastplates on the Warrior 
Vase, but Nilsson says that yooka belong to the Ionian equip- 
ment. Wiesner says the garments on the Vase are of leather. 
Kunze denies bronze corslets on the Cretan Shields. Nierhaus 
and Lormer make representations of bronze corslets begin in 


apparent disagreement is largely 


2. The Iliad describes ein glánzenden Melallpanzer. 

3. yey is Semitic: Nilsson says that there was no Phoeni- 
cian influence on Greece before twelfth and little before tenth 
century. “iron? was a military derivation from the 
civilian yrrm. (This should date хоћкоуітоме to late eighth 
century; nothing is said of possible contacts in the Late Bronze 
Age.) apn is thought by Walde-Pokorny and Bois 
to be LE.: Chantraine, Nehring, Schrader, К теб ыды шш 
Ernout-Meillet say it i not, On semantic lels T 
to connect with Old Ind. dharak- (Boisacq, Балај. hürakah) — 
ihal which comfains. If this is correct, ВбрраЕ 11 Alcacus м an 
impossible form, and must be borrowed from Tonic with false 
assimilation to exAáwva-t - 

(It seems that the evidence is conspiring to make pong late, 
but :) 

4. бсорїттоа, opm are derived from opr, have been in the 
vocabulary long enough to establish themselves and change 
their meani do not outlive epic. Therefore they, and 
a fortiori ong are vey Rape. pee ee w no corslets 
in the t Graves, t arc Acolic uently (a) 8óppo£ is 
dismissed as an hyperacolism introduced by an Alexandrine 
editor and ‘nothing prevents us’ from making the words 
Aecolic, and (6) there were Myc. ITI bronze corslets which hap- 
p not to have been found, as there were thought to be no 

ronze helmets until one was found at Dendra. (Why quote 
the evidence, if it is to be ra і 

Т.'з m : g rules are A por from Milman 
Parry, but Parry is mentioned only in — 5 to p. 135 to be 
ont of eight i confuted: xu5wmupa i$ used of pign EN times 
out Se in speeches; the poet or non-combatants use 

Берас, сіс, Бш fighters do not abuse battle. This is mis- 
| pêy La xuBurxwipn, ctc. are used by 
Sarpedon, and Meriones, not very cheerfully, and by Hanna 
isguised as a па, Бу also by Agamemnon dissuading 
Mencia from fighting, by Zeus rebuking the Me Ax for 
their pugnacity, twice in narrative. here 
E ERO. but if ku&Giwipa had been ed 
when а оока the others fight (A^ 601 ; cf. S I or 
а E er to let his son die with honour ( (1436) 
et р te it would have been thought, Bre 
Дре д | ‘а розы ents makes T, (agai 
his principles) look for subtil differences of me eo 
between similar words, ignoring such obvious i 
éAlacTOw | éMeoroyv 1 T 


Trance: 

the case forms (sing. only) actually adn the Шай of i 
tg nouns for fighting given on p. 171. The result is: Nom. 
12 forms metrically different + 1 equivalent, pAog-mixos : 
Ae. 14 different forms -- pAowwxor-5üpre and wévev-pétov: 
Сеп. ы RH aars Dat. 13 different forms 
+ duidt харшу-ийка. gives weight as proof of 
age to the recurrence of words in the same positions, although 
in fact words like eíSnpes, which cannot be з old, have their 
preferences, but he does not mention metrical convenience as 















' Enkormi (Kreta) though hi Ramee Ce en 
omi unze mentions : p 62, 
' Nach Leaf, Bd. I. 584. 3 sind: ма Сури: р. ба, 
aus Mykene bekannt says that sountas reported hannie 
decoration ‘ which. seems to suggest thongs" and conjectured 
from it an original use of thongs which grew black sweat. 
These are small examples of many misstatements. Other mis- 


understandings are more comprehensible, ғ.у. on р, 16 he con- 
fuses Nilsson s seventh-century hoplite corslets with 

Si OSS тын a 
140), on p. e is m the їп 

he ar Мус. $ I swords were for show, not use. C 
flations such as the lanation of non's corslet as 
both Orientalising (Poulin and Nilson) and Cypriots metal- 
work of eleventh-tenth century (Wiesner) are unhappy. 
The connexions on - 33 and 51 should be corrected to the 
relative. frequency éomls and cáxos, giving ` 
Корт -абис == 9l : 7, iu ptc close. qe emos has a 
pn, and xopiós-ámris : xopüs-aámos = 
not worth mentioning. 

* І could find better arguments to ‘prove’ that poyq i 
кобиси is a survival from M sporting duels, in 
process of replacement by an age which took js wars morc 
grimly; but no one expects * epic economy ' to be absolute, 
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an explanation of the synon xübos-rUy os. Yet metrical 
behaviour and the абау огы аса phrases. ally 
evidence of date; quality of words which 


yeoko has not, and is not likel y th be younger: pa 
typical, xoaAxoxvijpibes unique, and they should not be санау 
equated; the phrase which survives is Gomibos &yueipérrms, not 
to be explain away asa transfer Irom a non-existent *oixos 
dupiBoorov. This criticism, however, may arise Írom personal 
prejudice. The other criticisms of T'.s do not, and 
it is worth while discussing his methods of proof in some detail 
because his conclusions are so attractive. Out of 104 words, 
14 are found to be Mycenaean, 15 Mycenacan- d 
Aeolic, 25 Aeolic-Ionic, 9. Mycenacan-Acolic-Ionic, and 12 
Tonic, I foresee that this will be quoted as authoritative for the 
ncxt century. 

It is useful to have the ancient and modern lexicographical 
material and a summary of later uses collected for each word. 

DororHnea GRAY. 


П und & vor Vokal bei Homer. By Runor WERNER, 
Freiburg in der Schweiz: Paulusdruckerci, 1948. Pp, 
х +! Price not stated. 

The manuscrip of Homer show a curious uncertainty in the 
use of u and m і! another vowel. "Thus wes regularly 
appears instead cof the expected “whos, while in the aorist 
subi scis s атаа with emíoum. On the other hand, 

fa and *Нракна are surprising developments of 

E за author sketches the history of the кошын 
and, rejecting previous attempts at an ex tion n oc ta 

etailed examination of the evidence. Hie conclu that the 

confusion is pre-Alexandrian; 1 is attributed to analogical 

(`НрахАйо after 'AyiXAfos) and to the dissimilation of 

t-i to na (ommi >) omm-l > cT). n occurs where quantitative 

metathesis took place with subsequent metrical eee 

(no > ew ) nuu) or where m was contracted (xAma > ia). 

is substituted for n before a back vowel when the form in 

ир survived outside the and so was affected by 

a metathesis, whereas words and forms confined to 

cpic-retained n. 

"The dissertation shows the careful scholarship we should 

expect from a pel of Prof. Leumann, but for all his ingenuity 


Dr. Werner, like his predecessors, is defeated by omdoos and 
telos, which m may serve to epitomise the problem. In the 
first place rms never occur before a vowel, which sug- 


gests that the te last Vowel ix short (4); and everywhere i mr 
substituted form. Now *omeos and “Sees are precisely 
forms odd PRIME AR us assume that they stood 
originally in su uent ent may 
phonetic: or merely ty с heen It is nitie Е in hin 
Poe ol e iaces EN in due 
course this contracted vowel was Ree Ма 
according to Meillet's theory fado by Chantraine 
Schwyzer), when two similar vowels occurred adjacently only 
one was written—AEOZ In the period of perayapaxtnpicpes 
the apparently long syllable was transcribed ДЕЈ. Now the 


genitive needed to be clearly distin; from the 
nominative: so recourse was had to t Attic =o. 
There remains the problem of the accusative emos (Е 194), 


where we have to choose between metrical lengthening of 
influence of amicus which would then be confirmed 


analogical 

for the poet of the Odyssey. (so Debrunner), There is no end 
of h but the solution offered by Meillet-Chantraine- 
Schwyzer ap neater to me, It is indeed difficult to under- 
stand why | author should set his face so firmly against 
orthographic at in dealing with a problem 
manuscript spelling. 


L. R. PALMER. 


The Poet of the Diad. By H. T.Wape-Gery. Cambridge: 
University Press, 19 ,ix- 101. 217. 
Professor Wade-Gery 1.H. ray lectures, delivered in Cam- 
bridge in 1949, are printed here together with detailed notes 
and two appendices (on the Catalogue and on some pedigrees). 


It is now p ате ьо аси ино жопу аа 
or the ре а cions, intuitions, and 
e formed the basis of the lectures. 


To this end the reader must refer constantly to the notes at the 

end ofthe book; without these the main text (that is, the original 

lectures) is of only minor significance, It would be interesting, 

indeed, to know why Wade-Gery раен fo his lectures 

on the Sey a purely pope or prophet or rather 

he thought that a mixed xen could ЈУ digest 

i, he decided tolecture on the eau in particular 

problem authorshi tion. 

Homeric ant has surely reached x stage teh үзү 
syntheses are wort Propounding only if supported by full 
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documentation, or at least by some documentation: not the 
least interesting thing about Wade-Gery's lectures was the feel- 
ing they sometimes gave one of being wafted back to the time 
of Samuel Butler or even of Thomas Blackwell. 

The author assumes that the [liad was composed in the eighth 
century and recited at the Panionia at Mykale. That this 
festival then existed he accepts mainly on the basis of Jl. 20, 
103 ff., the simile of the bull sacrificed to the Helikonian king. 
it ts admitted, however, that the cult of рае нео 
was widespread outside Asia Minor in the eighth century: 
Helikonian Onchestos itself and its precinct of Poseidon are 
mentioned in the Catalogue, as Wade-Gery роон For the 
existence as early as the eighth century of the later famous cult 
at Mykale the only real evidence is Ion of Chios ap. Pausanias 


VII, 4, 9 fT, who apparently described Hektor, great-grandson 
M iras col nise of Chios, as having sacrificed at the 
Panionion. ‘This is important as far as it goes; but even so the 
probability of the simile referring to Mykale, rather than to 
some other seat of the cult, is not great. Wade-Gery, however, 
evidently assigns special authority to similes: that at Jl. 2, 
459 ff., of the birds alighting in the Kaystros meadows, is held 
to show that the Ephesia festival, too, existed in the eighth 
century. Are we to suppose that the only reason why people 
sailed down the Asia Minor coast was to attend festivals? Even 
if the simile implies autopsy by the poet himself (and this is by 
no means certain) his ship may simply have stayed for the night 
by the mouth of the Kaystros, as it brought him back home irom 
—Ithaka? perhaps not; certainly not, Wade-Gery would say : 
perhaps it was merely sheltering from that storm in the Ikarian 
sea which has recently impressed scholars so deeply. These 
speculations are fantastic, and from a scientific point of view 
pun Пу worthless—but scarcely more so than that about the 
phesia. At any rate it is worth making the point that the 
simile was not, as Wade-Gery states in n. 6, ‘localised at 
Ephesos': it was localised near Ephesos, but vessels may have 
sheltered at the mouth of the river, some five kilometres from 
the archaic harbour, and still ра ро vew of the паа 
which probably always ran alom north bank. e pan- 
gris at Delis, too, ae by Wade-Gery in the eighth cents 
on the strength of the palm-tree simile in the Odyssey —1to which, 
however, he in fact assigned a seventh-century date. (The same 
kind of carelessness in arguments from dates is shown by the 
contention that the ая stained ivory укр есе, € 
supposing the revival of the i de in the * ninth or eightl 
century ' [R. D. Barnett quoted Dy Wade eva p. 63 n. б 
an additional reason for ting the whole poem * not carli 
than the eighth century '.) It is indeed quite likely that the 
Iliad was early recited at a festival, or festivals, and was actually 
jut together with this end in view; this is a well-known possi- 
Ву. Further, we know of various famous festivals not in- 
accessible to an Ionian aoidos which might have been celebrated 
in the eighth century. Little more than this can usefully be 


goes on to suggest that Homer derived the name 


Wade-Gery 
of Hektor from King Hektor of Chios, but that Agamemnon of 


Ky was named after the Agamemnon non of the poem. This 
is & possibility, but who can tell? Next is considered the mid- 
fifth-century gravestone of Heropythos of Chios, which records 
no fewer than fourteen direct ancestors, On the basis of three 
‘nerations to a century this back nearly to goo в.с. If 
os” relations knew al! his ancestors, and if the earliest 
colonisation of Chios must be dated around goo; the author 
rightly repudiates the excessively low сми о Ionian mi- 
gration by some archacologists. Since his book went to press 
a new probability has emerged from the earliest Protogeometric 
finds at Smyrna, that this settlement, at any rate, dates from as 









early as 1000 B.C. "The possibility cannot be ignored that 
Heropythos | alogy is i lete, and that Chios too was 
colonised at this early date; more s ic excavation 


than has yet been carried out can determine this point, 

To return to Homer himself: he could have used writing 
materials (*. . . if Etruscan chieftains could use ink in the 
seventh century, there is no a priori obstacle to Homer being 
able to in the eighth'—a convenient, if dangerous, form of 
argument); and alphabetical inscriptions, though very brief 
ones and on difficult material, are extant from the very be 

the: | . Notonly culd Homer have written the 
Шай down, he did so write it, Wade-Gery maintains, even 
though much of it must have been composed orally. The old 
thesis is here embellished by a new assumption, that the alpha- 
bet was specially adapted from the Phoenician periph ie no 
other юзе than that of recording heroic verse. y very 
few vati be attracted by the author's arguments here, whic 
seem to imply among other things that an asides would not have 
remembered to lengthen a short vowel before two consonants 
unless he saw the letters written down as we do. Milman 
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Parry's work is very summarily considered on Bff.; and 
the observed fact that a poem of the length of the [tied can be 
composed orally is disregarded. In effect Wade-Gery tries to 
have the best of both worlds by assuming that Homer used the 
old oral technique but ' reduced it to writing '. Would not 
this inevitably result in the abandonment of strict economy of 
formulae— an economy which was dictated by the limitations 
of memory in true oral composition and recitation, but which 
from any other point of view would appear, at times at least, to 
be a distinct handicap? And should there not, then, be an 
occasionally detectable stylistic difference between the tradi- 
tional, truly oral elements, the existence of which Wade-Gery 
accepts, and those parts which Homer, the final composer, in- 
vented with stilus in hand? If the author notices such differ- 
ences he does not tell us about them. 

The first lecture (‘The Poet's Circumstances") ends with a 
suggested division of the poem into three parts, to cover three 
days of performance, — Lecture II deals with the Homeridai: 
they were the blood-descendants of Homer, and at first had 
charge of reciting the flied and Qer (they * had na doubt 
worked in teams ', p. 31—including Kynaithos?); later the 

rofessional rha | took over. The genealogy of the 
Fiomeridai was known, and therefore the date of Homer could. 
be worked out by Herodotos, lor example, who was thinking of 
this genealogy when he put Homer not more than four hundred 
years before his own time. * Not more’, because Herodotos 
allowed for the purposes of his argument the maximum, Heka- 
taian generation-length of forty years; he was probably cal- 
culating, that is, from ten Homerid generations, which on the 
more realistic estimate of three generations to a century gave 
Homer a plausible date in the eighth century. This very 
attractive idea is followed by one less convincing, based on 
Plutarch Vil. Periti. 19, that the Panathenaic еріс recitations 
were properly organised by Perikles and not in the preceding 
century. ‘This does not accord with the fourth-century testi- 
monies; the possible absence to date of sixth-century representa- 
tions of epic recitals (not necessarily contests) at the Panathenaia 
s*ems to me to be of limited significance for this question, The 
last lecture, on ' The Creative Poet ', is even more discursive 
than the first : much of the Iliad was fictitious, and its historical 
elements were derived by Homer partly from traditional verse 
amd partly, perhaps, from conversations with cighth-century 
Geeck speaking Trojans with loog menona The only unusual 
suggestion here is the last one, which seems to fall short of total 
plausibility. Some will prefer to believe that the composer 
of the monumental poem worked up his menis-plot mainly from 
a large mass of traditional oral saga-poetry which he re-shaped 
and substantially added to; some stories not originally con- 
nected with the attack on Troy had in the course of time been 
та рыно to a substantial Trojan core, while pieces of other 
traditional Ana gent notably the Pylian poetry, were intro- 
duced into the Trojan scene by the composer, 

The main part of the book ends with a rather literary dis- 
cussion of the gods, in which psychology, too, has played its ugly 
part (since the author recognises * externalisation of the super- 

о" аз ј is it necessary for him to bother us with it?). 
The poss lity of different strata, and so different styles, in the 
material is not examined. In the field of aesthetic judgement 
no author can ever hope for complete agreement; the present 
writer feels surprise, for baee pi Wade-Gery knows ' no 

icture from antiquity which renders a poctic subject more pro- 
Бае ' (п. 92 оп Br) nthe competent, factual, and cheer- 
ful representation by the Brygos painter of the ransoming of 
Hektor (well re weed as fig. 3). pr” 

In general, this book is weakest where it aims to be most 
original; even what is commonly accepted, for example that 
much of the Iliad is fiction, is propounded in an odd way, in 
apparently irrelevant surroundings, and with an undeserved air 
ol significance. сера will find that the notes and appen- 
dices contain ul material; the more general reader, as 
always, will gan greater profit by widening his knowledge of 
the Fiad itself. 

G. 5. KIRKE. 


Untersuchungen zur Odyssee. Ey Rurmuorp MaRKEI- 
BACH. (Zetemata, 2.) Pp. vii -- 241. Munich: С. Н. 
Beck, 1951. DM. 18.50. _ 

It soon becomes clear in reading this study that it presents 
the arguments of an advocate rather than the verdict of a judge. 
The author's aum is to demonstrate the artistic incompetence 
of the Odyssey in its present state and thereby to prove its mul- 
ipic authorship, For this purpose he has collected most of the 

legations of incompetence made by earlier Separatists and has 
added some of his own. Exploring these with minute care, he 
arrives at conclusions which differ considerably from those of 
his predecessors. In his opinion the Odyssey in its present state 
is à synthesis of two large-scale poems and four shorter works. 
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These are A, an older version of the Odyssey comprising. 
the present Wanderings and part of the Return, written in 
Tonia 700-650 m.c.; К, а poem on Odysseus's revenge on the 
suitors, written about 650; a Alein-efes on Odysseus among the 
Pharacians; an Einzellied T, the Telemachy, written in Ionia 
650-600; another Eincellied on the recognition of Odysseus 
and Laertes: and a Katabasts of Heracles (previously suggested 
by Von der Mühll as a source for A), F inally, there is, as usual, 
B, the work of the bungling Bearbeiter, who lived at Athens 
under Peisistratus about 550. It is also claimed that the 
Telegony had. a strong influence on c. 

In arguing this thesis Dr. Merkelbach rarely pauses to con- 
sider the possibility of amy better explanation than that of in- 
competent compilation for the various alleged anomalies. But 
often the so-called absurdities or inconsistencies can be reason- 
ably explained on quite different grounds, Only a few simpler 
examples can be quoted here. The apparent inconsist 
between Alcinous's promise (n 318) to provide Odysseus wit 
an escort home * tomorrow " (apicy) and the fact that he does 
not provide it until the second following day is removed by 
Bolling’s suggestion that ojpov here means ‘on the day alter 
the next sunset", a day being reckoned (as among the Jews and 
early Christians) from sunset to sunset. Or else Alcinous, 
always garrulously flexible in his remarks, may simply have 
changed his mind. But Dr. Merkelbach can only sec onc 
possible explanation (p. с еб two different hands*. Опр. 
50 he quotes with approval Bethe's unjustified objection to v 226, 
where Odysseus shows joy at mecting an armed stranger, when, 
it is alleged, his first emotion should have been fear of robbery. 
But why should the heroic Odysseus be afraid of a single youth 
and an ' all-delicate ' one at that (v. 223) ? Odysseus is pleased 
simply to sec a gentlemanly-looking lad who is likely to answer 
his enquiries politely and intelligently. The objection on the 
same page to Odysscus's fiction about the Phoenicians in 
v agi F. is equally biased. Merkelbach assumes that these 
Phoenicians were dishonest men and that they would therefore 
not have left Od his treasure, But Odysscus distinctly 
states (v. 277) that they had intended to fulfil their contract. 
What they would not do was to put back to Elis when contrary 
winds had driven them far past it. So they did the next best 
thing: they landed Odysseus with his treasure on the nearest 
available coast, and sailed on their way (presumably north- 
wards or westwards). On pp. 3-4 he agrees with those who 
find proof of divided authorship in Odysseus's choice of Eurycleia 
to wash him, "The reason given in T 346-8 is brushed aside as 
valueless; and another justification—that it leads to one of the 
mest exciting incidents in the poem—is ignored. On p. 17 
objection is made to Telemachus's statement in B 214 that he 
intends to visit n Nestor, it is claimed, first put this 
notion into his head (y 313). If one pun to Athene's remark 
in « 285, the reply is that this is another of B's alterations of T. 
Again, we are told, that Penelope in her private chamber could 
not have ‘heard’ (р 492) that the Beggar had been struck, 
because no one had told her. But we know that she could hear 
much of what was going on in the megaron: “is it too much to 
assume that she could have deduced what had happened to him 
from the various noises and remarks (cf. p 467 ff.)? Odysseus's 
Statement in @ 193 that he cannot think of any plan to co 
with the situation is exhibited as one of many examples of faulty 


characterisation, because Odysseus is the mo But is he 
not also the man of але wiliness, меч it nan I 
itic to appear to be without a policy? In gen ral, Merkel- 
rs view of character is 9 acd ‘pane: Some of his 
severest criticisms arc based on a refusal to allow for quite 
natural changes of attitude and intention, Most of his objec- 
tions to Penelope's conduct assume that a woman does not 
change her mind without telling someone about it (or, more 
recisely, that Homer would not make his chief female character 
act with typical feminine irrationality without bea his 
hearers about Soe the ary criticism of Harsh's helpful 
theory of Penelope's conduct in ¢ on p. 237). ) 
Merkelbach's case rests shakily on am accumulation of ethical 
and structural criticisms of this kind. Most of them are answer- 
able in terms of human nature and archaic poctry without any 
necessity to assume multiple authorship. (Аз two further 
examples: * doublets", a certain f of divided authorship 
о Мены may wel bave e сылк жн ӨН wer 
carly ds: and to treat ic cal jas if they were 
intended to be full lists like a ceeper's invoice is illiberal, 
and probably ill-founded, criticism). Undeniably some serious 
difficulties have not yet been solved. But what major work 


1 Sometimes he sees a doublet where none exists: e.g. there 
are not two storms in 1 67 ff.; the force of the north-east wind 
diminished enough to let them hoist sail but not to permit a 
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of art from Homer's Odyssey to Joyce's Ulysses is exempt from 


Yet, no matter how much one may disagree with the argu- 
ments and deductions in this book, one must readily acknow- 
ledge its value as a constructive survey of the chief analytical 
criticims of the Odrrey. One recognees throughout, even in 
the severest denunciations of B, that, in the author's own words, 
esit... nicht etwa barbarische Zerstórungsfreude, die uns 
verschiedene Hände unterscheiden lässt, sondern im Gegenteil 
das deutliche Bewusstsein von der Grösse der echten homeri- 
schen Poesie". Perhaps in time Dr. Merkelbach will publish a 
more judicious revision, in which the genuine perplexities arc 
not crowded out by батро карток, 

W. B. Sraxronn. 


Homer. Odyssée, Chants I, V-VII, IX-XII, XIV, 
XXI-XXIIIL  Presentiéés par [Елм Béearp, HENRI 
Goune, et RENÉ LANGUMIER. B: Hachette, 1952. 
Pp. iii + 476. Price not stated. | 

The pleasing traditional format of the Classiques Hachette, 

so closely similar in this edition and in Pierron's edition of 1917 

(but the Greek type has been much improved), prompts a com- 

parison between Pierron's methods and those of the present 

editors, By way of introduction Pierron contented himscli 
with a five-page MEE the contents of the Odystey (extracted 
verbatim from his Histoire de la littérature grecque) petes with 
brief factual sumrnaries at the beginning of cach book. On the 
other hand, he generally gave a little more than half the page to 
his notes on the text (which is printed above the commentary 
in these editions). The present editors have reduced their 
notes to about a third of cach page. But their introduction, 
comprising discussions of the Heroic Age, the Homeric poems. 
the. Odyssey itself, the voyages of Odysseus, the later tradition, 
and the language of Homer, amounts to 75 pp. Besides, cach 
book has its own introduction averaging 3 pp., and the book is 
rounded off with a grammatical MDC (43 pp.) and an ex- 
index to geographical and historical terms (27 pp-)- 


at 
whole is a veritable e gr information on Homenc 
problems. The carefully € illustrations deserve a special 
word of praise. | 
Teachers and students will find this an invaluable survey. 
More advanced scholars will do well to consider many of the 


arks on Homer's style and material. А 
with a son of Victor. among the co-e | 
cal problems are very fully considered, Ithaca bet 
with Thiaki. On the question of authorship the edito | 
that * E could have cop both the ee and the 
exactly as they are now; t they are hesitantly in- 
e admit ка А view of the diHercoces one can sce in 
the earlier and later works of writers like Victor Hugo 
Corneille, a single author may have composes the bulk of both 
ems. In most of the greater scenes, including the recognition 
of Odysseus by Penelope, the editors find * une méme qu ité de 
génie ct de sensibilité , . . si personelle que jamais elle ne put 
ètre atteinte ni même approchée dans la suite des siécics; 
mème naturel, méme sobricté, méme sens profond de l'humam . 
The notes are brief. Generally oniy one view i perae e 
on the more controversial problems of text and exposition, and 
w Mazon and Chantraine. A few misprints (on pp. ii and 
p and in the n. on 9, 489; also in the text of 5, 9215 9, 219, 
230 ) need correction, and the printer has let the type slip rather 


The editors are to be congratulated on an edition both ele- 

i and accurate, both compendi and omical; and 

it is manifestly (as they hoped) ‘au courant des den 
progrés de la philologie, de l'archéologie et de l'histoire т 

W. B. STANFORD. 


Ф. 






TRAvERSA. (Collana di 
PD: Libreria Scientifica Editrice, 1951. 
stated. 

Since the third edition of Rzach's Heriod (Teubner appeared 
in 1913, our knowledge of the lost Catalogue of the Women has 
been advanced by the discovery of more than twenty papyri. 
mA r substantial fragments of the text and onc fertmomiam. 

nes edition , therefore, is necessary, if only to make the new 
material more readily accessible to students of Hesiod. Tra- 
versa, however, has not been content with making a mere 
compilation, but has undertaken the task of arranging the frag- 
ments within the five books, arguing on affinity of mythological 
applying. this 


content where | testimony is lacking. Bh 
аграр ауа нане dat end M the 


є li С i С = ) Рр. 208. 
Price not 
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r de he rons us with the skeleton outline of the first four 
ar of represented by a single line. Dubious 
agent аге il of coun um toned by Reach d 
e existence uest с 
the testimony of Suidas, is spent a by Pap. Hermop Cais 


65471. Pap. Mus. Berol. 1 known to Reach, gives the 
transition od H, mu Pap e 13 the virtual end of III 
and beginni V. In both cases the division is dictated by 


extrancous я and disregards the continuity of the 
я unt, 

n attempting restorations of the papyrus texts Traversa has 
gone cautiously, 1 about үс estions and admitting 
only six or ~~ into his text. c of them, however, are not 
too | His conjecture tija suede in the app. crit. of 
fr. 84 ‚5 is sublimely indifferent to the metre (I cannot see 
how to to put the blame on the printer), and xz)rrofo in 
ir. 14, 1 was virtually anticipated by Evelyn-White's 4yoxs ee 
His restoration of fr. 45, 14, eg wba * [rs [rh tel MU к: 

(1) Hur а) воан Da ely. five 
unt Faversa Ves. е lor A Aciy IVE 
letters between 65a and E: (a) instead af lol we need 5i 


or its equivalent, since the two Vw of the Minotaur are in anti- 
thesis; and з) fvalpe is the ite of the sense required 
(cf. ds néga). suggest ds thet rest of 


$ ат] ар [та [н we 
line, I think, alludes rather to the bull г.р. кой В [Бобе 
(odeur т А comparison of Traversa’s text here with 
that of Hunt shows also that in such details as the marking of 
doubtful letters Traversa is quite unreliable, 

The treatment of the older material is at times too hasty and 
uncritical. Ег. 56, 1и 5° сте feiron тог, ёте ШАМми ёма®ш 
(after Rzach), needs to be reconsidered. piAAc, an old emenda- 
бов оГ бө of schol Laur. Ap. Rhod., gives bad sense, and 
— ARI Dwysc. ends the quotation at tayins, we should perhaps 

ut, ёте Ao, lom looks like the scholiast s. gloss. 
Again, fr. 33, 2 calls the second child of Helen érAdtarov, but 
мы as far as I know, has 
ЕЕ 

си y 
ek ark $ Inguna bt between the two lines, but 
on p. 34 to delete fr. 
not alter the difficulty. 


LEA 


! and inert 35,2 fier г, 11, 1 
Min oth Пс терасе соу ани edition shows signs of haste. ! 
prints arc frequent ravenna advance a for them rt 
not mallify l'aitento lore): and other errors common: E. 
text of fr. SFE cite ch tin a conflation of two efferent re- 
Долина Dy о have lost the main verb in 
the proces. On p. 115 Vergil is misquoted, and some of 
Traversa's own latinity, e.g. e e ее! on p. 63 and. agnoscerent 


on p. will raise the 
In » while this edition Michi made some contribution to 
e study of the , particularly in the a 





the fragments, t the prevalent carelessness seriously T. rediices its 
J. H. Quiscev. 


Lyrica Graeca. Edidit ExxEesrUs DrenL f. 
3—lamborum Scriptores. Editio tertia. Pp. vi 4-162. 

Lei Teubner, 1952. DM. 5.60. 
The ‘two fascicles of ‘the new Diehl" were noticed in 
this jot (LXXII, „195 125-6), and the 


ene SU stake atic ald окне CHE Rr e 
ir cm also, Like its p it has been seen 
cere press R. Beutler of Munich, ics staat be scence 
sible for әлә баклан additions, although I have Rund 
only one note one t, to be referred to again below) to 
which he "symbol * (Beu.) '; The ground covered 
Bs thie ере ШАШКА Үе ТАЕ fascicles of Uhr second ‘edition 
(1 G—referred to as * D*') : A. ра ee ene 
and Semonides as the main authors, B. Гат claudi, mainly 
devoted to Hipponax, and C. Moeliambi, ңеш Casitas 
and Philoxenus of Leucas. The headings are in the new form 
(e.g. "Apylkoyos 6 Tapeos), the inconvenience of which (not to 
о 


and p. 138—4 

The additions to the text are the anonymous iam- 
bics of P. Land 24 1368 C and 497 B (pp. 68-72) and the new fra 
ments of and scholi Р. Оху. ХҮІ. I 
1174-6 ( I-XII, to avoid changing the numeration of 


D'*—pp. 1 18); minor additions are the motion of 
Archil, DOE om the commentary t Be xta f 
94A, neir robe adestate (9 n, b; c; 252a; 29A a, b—all 

Ried b D Meer ME ef eo Ay, Dom: 


all found by O. Masson in a of Tzetzes at Trinity, Cam 

Е ке}, he promotion ко the text text as Hermeias fr, run 
dep gon (m. momp gf. Bergk, PLG in‘, r 

anew choliambic adespoton aie Чаш). Я 
VOL. LXXIV. 
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epodes a with some new m as — , [Bo] (the 
brackets aie are new sag A [rom 


P. Oxy. XVIII 2174, f Нірроа. Matson he кы заал the read- 
ing (though not the intel igibility) of Hippon: t5; and there 


are new readings in Cercidas (especiall ).. Seven fragments 
of Hipponax from D? (18, 1 2б, a Tac ex 69) and some from 
Bergk have found er. roper places in the new papyrus 
fragments (I-XII). other e second version of 


Archilochus' epigram on his lost shield (formerly 6 b) has dis- 
appeared; and other omissions include the first four words of 
Archil. 49, the last two lines of Archil. 92 b, and the first line 
of Hippon. т. This last excision is Beutler's own work: he 
accepts Pfeiffer s attribution of the line to Callimachus (fr. 
t91, t Pf.) M DE Diehl sown objections. (I am not convinced 
that the words Axeümat" "Immovaxros in Callimachus are not a quo- 
tation from Hipponax—they scem to have little point otherwise.) 

The testimonia have received some additions (notably Archil, 
55, 56) 55), but not enough (e.g. some n of the subject to 

understood with the verb should be e at Archi], 22— 

geo —and Hi so—tyneewro), and the commentary 
has been thoroughly revised, ссора more attention mi ht have 
been paid to Lasserre's Epodes d'Archilogue (mentioned in the 
bibliography to Archilochus—p. r—but perhaps received Loo 
late for detailed use), Bowra's Six Greek Elegists should have been 

mentioned under Archilochus, and it is a pity that Hermann 
Frünkel's Dici wnd Phi ie des frühen Griechentums did not 
reach the editor in time to be of help to him. 

The following points of detail may be noted (the number 
denotes the fragment, and the reference is to the com 
unless otherwise stated): Archil. 2—the possibility that бор! == 
* ship ' n be noted; 9g—the new note ' nota Horati odi 

profanum pu 1s irrelevant ; 10. Nook E fragments 

ead be i from Pearson, not N 25.4—the new 
reference to Rhian, 2 belongs to fr. 26; 40 testim.—Plato 
scholia quoted from Hermann (an improvement on D*, whi 
still quoted Bekker, but нү not the Harvard edition?) = * 5I 
Lestim,—' 1. M. Edmonds" (for "J. M.'; note °" Jurenka’, ‘j, Ü. 
Powell' in same note); 56—there should be a reference to 
the UE D EE LIV, 1 ; 127-9), D'Arcy Thom 
son (i+. LV, 1941, 67) and Sandbach (ib. LVI, 1942, ena 
67, 74—th i he reference to Jaeger's CR article should read 
not ' 43 ', and on 67.3 it Sid be mice? thet ke ae 
Adya for Bêxem; 77—there should be a reference to 
Pickard-Cambridge, Di amb, Tr and t Bo]. 7— 
the new reference to Hor, Epod, 10.10 is irrelevant ; 92 here 
should be a reference to Moore, Selections from the Greek , 
Lyric Poets, He n 23 (proposed new E of 92 b, 


mtem or , Moore face); 
eit e nes to А on Il. cece рео) (ef. Scheilner, 
Aufban des 20. und 2t Buches der Ilias, 1 1939, 120 n. 2); ib. testim. 


(near the end)—read ' Callim. es ‚ 39. Semon, 7.43 
text—read ту 5 ix (so. D*); 55 "read ' ‘Liddell "+ 19— 
read ` Tyrwhitt ; 29—note | H. Frankel ор. nt. 175 п. '3 
(where * FE. 28° is a slip for "Fg. 29") has 

better трилон of this Seas at e фа, 

[4]. 2 metre requires &" ds ого 2 as 


E Rud кын us Me. hes repeated from ID] (read 
узраіри). Hi . 5 ff.—there should be a reference to Mur- 
ray, Rim of t Greek Epic, App. A; pom ixi Rd. = fr, VII 
10": 9 new references to 


Cho. 7 3 (presumably = 
784-5 ' and Kretschmer, Fi аы а И 48 (е е 
already i in D®, Addenda) are not very e 41.3—the 
new reference to Callim. fr. 197 Pf. is hardly relevant: 42.2— 
the symbol for * codices ' چ‎ sni been left i Ra 
tence; 45—a example of how eyes 1 
used (here, as so often in this fascicle, the agna dE 
©). Mason's) can cut through the densest jungle of misunder- 
standing; ib. 2—it might perhaps have been mentioned that 
this is the first appearance of the word TpWjgns; 55.1—the 
testimomium should have been brought into line with the com- 
mentary ; 61—for ‘pap. v. tos." read ‘fr, 191, 92 Pf: 
77-07’. note 'detorsit poeta exordium Odyssiae et lliadis ' 
with its shocki io fala should have been omitted, as 
other sillinesses which disfigured D*’s notes have been; IIL 11 
—there should be a reference to Hemberg, Kabin; IV.: 
Knox should not be deprived of the credit of having seen that 
St ХУлрбиғактот was more likely than Lehrs' 8° ‘hrmdwarros; 
VIII. I M of Ls note on fr. 18 would have been relevant. 
aler he, 3 wrongly punctuated (there should be a colon 
ter r the first a line, as in a lexicon). Ard in 
7 text— Tám been repeated, apparentl 
jvertence. Nu be t M ) iod ead bela 
eee and not before ушу”. Most of these points are trivial 
by comparison with the value of the book as a whole; the real 
test of the new edition will come with the next fascicle, which 
will have to deal with Alcaeus and Sappho. 
J. A. Davison, 
о 
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taires XIII). By Jean Inicor. Pp. xiv + 464; pl! 
49 text figs. Paris: Klincksieck, 1952. 1Boo frs. — 

I fnd it hard to write with due moderation about this en- 
thralling book. Dr. Irigoin tells us that he set out to study the 
anguage of choral lyric from Alcman to Pindar, that he was 
led through that to study the history of Pindar's text, and 
that this book is the result of advice given to him by Professors 
Dain and Chantraine. In it he secks to apply to the his- 
tory of Pindar's text the principles which Dain had already 
employed in his Histoire du texte d'Élien le tacticien (Paris 1946; 
cf. Dans Les manuscrits (Paris 1949)); hc has also written a 
detailed study of the metrical scholia, to which he refers in his 


bibliography as * à paraitre '— one can only that we shall 
not E wait long for it, since it is obviously a work of the 


first importance for metricians and students of the history of an 
obscure branch of scholarship. After a well-considered biblio- 


graphy (pp. ix-xi), a list of sigla and other abbreviations (xii- 
ЖШ, and a brief introduction (1-2), in which the services of 


Drachmann, Abel, and Turyn are emphasised, the book is 
divided into three parts of unequal length and value (the fifth 
and fourth centuries—3-28; the Alexandrine period—29-90 ; 
the edition of the Epinicians—g!—426). A short summary by 
— conclusion (427-30) i$ followed by a list of Pindar 
MSS. (431-42), including eighteen "manuscrits reconstitués ' 
and two hundred and two existing MSS., most of which Irigoin 
has himself examined (Schroeder, it should be noted, listed onc 
hundred and agny ave j. Finally, there is a very full and help- 
ful index (443-02). ! 

The first part takes the reader back to Pindar's own MS., 
which Irigoin believes, on the rather dubious evidence of the 
Timotheus papyrus, * était écrit comme de la prose ', and works 
down from there to the last pre-Alexandrine editions, in which 
he finds evidence not only of metagrammatism but also of 
some degree of unintentional * ionisation ' Since he attempts 
to study the pre-Alexandrine transmission of Pindar in almost 
complete abstraction, id: i y 
this to be the weakest part of the book; but even within the 
limits of the evidence he has not considered the possibility that 
Pindar's MSS. may have been preserved along with his house, 

The second part begins with Zenodotus (the words та ibágia 
in Ol. s inscr. arc claimed with too little hesitation as referring 
to his edition], and ey way of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium (who is credited not only with the establishment of the 
text but also the division into books and the invention of the 
colometry; on this last point, sec lrigoin's Recherches sur des 
mètres de la lyrique chorale grecque: dla structure des cers (Paris 
1953)), Aristarchus and his successors and opponents, à 
Didymus (a study of whose methods reveals for the first time 
the real strength of Irigoin's scholarship, and enables several 
now anonymous scholia to be derived а | his commentary), 
to a detailed study of the earlier papyri (down to the second 
century A.D.). In this, the section on the Pacans is cial! 
to be noted: [Irigoin shows that the most probable order 1% 
IX, X (or X, IX), VIII, VlIb-I, I1-VIIa, X11 (which perhaps 
belongs to Vila), XIII. 

‘The third part contains the real meat of the book, the de- 
tailed study of the transmission of the text of the Epinicians 
from the second century A.D. to the earliest printed editions. 

needing the closest altention if one is to follow it, be- 

cause it has been written * against the grain "#0 to (Irigoin 
vor backwards from the known MSS., but writes forward], 
this is a really brilliant piece of scholarly detective work, which 
challe comparison with such classics of the art as Carter 
and Pollard's Enquiry, and which by a careful use of all possible 
lines of enquiry—pal ical, codicological (to E 
in's ugly but useful word), philological, historical—puts the 
history of Pindar's text into a quite new shape (how new ot 





he seen almost at a glance by comparing Ingoin’s plate wit 
the siemma codicum in Turyn's edition, p. vi). To summarise 
far too briefly, but I hope not too unjustly, Irigoin's complex 
and careful ae =: the Epinicians were chosen to repre- 
sent Pindar in the school curriculum {and a new edition of them, 
probably in codex form, wiih a commen drawn from 
works of earlier editors, was made) in the lat } 
second century A.D.; from it descended threc papyri (Turyn's 
Bi) and the archetypes (to be dated ea. goo) of the Ambrosian 
fatican recersions. Of the Ambrosian archetype we know 
nly what can be learned. from the MS. A, copied (perhaps 
directly) from a battered uncial MS, about 1220 (Irigoin 
demonstrates that Turyn's late dating of this MS. is wrong) 


1 À point of detail: in this chapter (33) and the next (44) 
Irigoin treats the second. Pyth; as incontestably meant for a 
victory in some local games; he has evidently missed Bowra's 
article in HSCP 48, 1937, 1-28 (now Problems in Greek Poetry, 
1953, 66-92). 
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strong reasons to think that 
inclined to hazard the suggestion that A may even be 
Planudes’ handwriting. About the sixth century the Vatican 
recension divided into two branches: a full text (саана м 
least as much as is now in D, i.e. the four books of the Epinicians 
with the first lines of Isth. 9) and an abridged text (Olympian: 
rhe enr only), both texts with full scholia. These were still 
uncials, and they were transliterated separately into minuscule 
about 1000: the nearest common ancestor (NCA) of the 
abridged text is of about this date. Ihe NCA of the complete 
text is later (1050-1100, at which date its scholia were abridged ) 
and approximately contemporary with the earliest discoverable 
' prototype " of the abridged text—a MS. prepared by an un- 
known scholar, most probably in Thessaloniki, by the critical 


completed from a MS. of class 2 (see below); there are 
: A A ad I should be 
in 






mcthods which for arship at that date and place 
[Irigoin calls ths MS., which can be reconstructed down to 
its mise en pagt, TI essalonicensis—it is Turyn's y or ' recensio 
Gottingensis ). The other prototype of the abridged text (A) 


is slightly later (about 1100) and almost certainly Constantino- 
politan; the earlier prototype of the full text (B—1075-1150) 
may be rather carlier than A. The second prototype of the 
full text (z—not the same as Turyn's 3, on which see below) is 
open of the twelfth century, but is only known from two 
ASS, of excerpta, the non-Ambrosian parts of A, and Turyn's 
z (or ‘recensio Parisina "), which Irigoin shows to be in fact 
the edition of Maximus Planudes and to be datable about 1280. 
Of the MSS. descended from Planudes’ edition, V in particular 
2 shown to have connexions with "Thessalonicensis, through the 
edition of Germanos (ca. 1275), of which it is in part a copy. 
Irigoin shows (against Turyn) that Planudes edition was used 
by Moschopoulos, and that Moschopoulos’ own edition con- 
tained only the Olympians, and was completed from other 
sources by an unknown scholar about 1450. Further, it is 
shown that Triclinius made two editions of Pindar, the earlier 

resented by the MS, a’, the later by a group of MSS., of 
which p is perhaps the best; as befitted a Thessalonian, Tri- 
clinius used a descendant of Thessalonicensis (p, a scholarly 
edition reconstructed from P and Q), but he did not confine his 
researches to any single MS., and his claim to be reg led as 
the first modern textual critic, first put forward by W vitz 
and apa by Aubreton (Démétrius Triclinius et les recensione 
médiévales de Sophocle (Paris 1940]) is shown to be amply I 
Бра forbids the full analysis of Irigoin's results, but I should 


like to [oot particularly to the surcfootedness with which he 
guides the reader through the * maquis qu'est le texte du manu- 
scrt D' (321-30), - to his все work on the late 
MSS. and early printed editions, especially his solution for the 
problems presented by Callierges’ Roman edition of 1515 
(Chap. vi, especially pp. 408-20), À ihe 

‘The best course for a reader wishing to obtain a quick view 
of what Irigoin has done for the history of Pindar's text would 
be to look up the references to Turyn; he would then see that 
some of Turyn's most suspect opinions (e.g. the relationship af 
his z or recensio Parisina to the reconstructed MS. Ê ( 139 n. 2), 
or his view that K isa copy of F. (314, cf. 318-19) are ended, 
but that in most cases Irigoin refers to Turyn in order to correct 
him, especially on the dating and filiation of MSS.; here 
particular attention should be drawn to Irigoi 's use of water- 
marks for dating (e.g. in the cases of J, C, and K).. ^ pot 
which may be of particular interest to students of textual criti- 
cim relates to : hat at Of, 14.18 N reads 
uBaPucAow; lrigoin comments (аба п. т) ' au f. 71" un trou, 
ui a fait disparaitre les lettres -cw i, laise apere 


М mot C aB[^ó du f. 72* (O VI sch. métr., Ep. 1 [Dr. 1, 
р. 15! E 9 | D. 

E Bat it } not only the history of Pindar's text which is illu- 
minated by Irigoin's book; the history. o utir г 
ЫР oe de new detail and increased reality from his beauti- 
fully clear descriptions, and he even allows us to be present for 
moments in Byzantine classrooms while the 
great teachers of that age are expounding Pindar. On every 
count we owe a great debt of gratitude to lrigoin; and any 
future edition of Pindar or work on the history of Classical 
scholarship in the Middle Ages which does not take this book 
into very carcful account will stand self-condemned. 

J. A. Davson. 
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recqu la structure du vers. By ]. lxicorm. 
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авы Каши ГЬ !953. Pp. 105. Price not stated. 
andom any one type of dactylo-cpitrite verse 
commonly used by Pindar and Bacchylides, we are likely to 
find that it shows a strong tendency to exhibit a ' bridge ` at a 
ron po throughout certain poems and at a different point 
hroughout other poems, Thus the verse ¢—D- tends to assume 
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the form e-—D—^e in Pi. P. 3 str, 5, М. и str. т, etc, but 
-Da in PF. зер. 3, №. 10 str. 4, etc. Some types, on the 
other hand, , to exhibit the same bridge without significant 
variation between one poem and another; thus e-D- nearly 
always assumes the form +- D- in both Pindar and Bacchylides, 

M. Irigoin argues that these recurrent bridges show us into 
what components a given dactylo-cpitrite verse should be 
analysed; thus the same sequence of syllables e-D-e is to be 
described as * trochaic dipody, feminine hemiepes, and cretic ' 
їп Р. 3 str. 5, but as * cretic, prosodiac, and iambic dipody * in 
Р, 3 ер. 3. His argument rests on a considerable Iv of 
statistics, in which details of the position of bridges in several 
t of dactylo-epitrite verses are presented, but he does not 

cust his initial assumption that dactylo-epitrites were con- 
ceived by the Greek poets, and should therefore be analysed by 
u$, as combinations of units familiar in other types of verse. 
When he says of e-D-e * à première vue on lanalysera ainsi: 
dipodie achat aique, hémiépes féminin, dipodie trochaique sous 
forme de crétique ee ene ask “who is “on? " 

"hi нари inevitably gives his main argument the 
appearance of circularity, an EE reinforced by his con- 
sistent use of the term ' synaphea ' where * bridge ' would beg 
the question less, Scie for this kind of analysis of dactylo- 
epitrites may perhaps t in two quarters : 

(1) In some verses of unambiguous analysis the components 
seem commonly to be linked by bridges, e.p. marc rr, ia er, 
Е сойт; this structural principle, observable not only in Pindar 
and Bacchylides but also in «e.g. 5. Ay. 596-645, may usefully be 
invoked for the solution of analytic puzzles such as P. B str. 5 
(pp. 72-3, B4-5). M. lrigoin, however, relegates verses of 
these eee pes to a merely confirmatory stage of his 
argument (pp. 64-81). They would have made a better 
starting-point than +- e- and D-—7D-, though their value is 
only suggestive, and limited; the number of really unambiguous 
analyses is surprisingly small (one must exclude, c.g., mace + 
ia), and of those which are certainly unambiguous some of thc 
commoncst do not exhibit the bridze between the components, 
Б ti pher, gi + кас ee eee). к» | 

zx rigom clasifies dactylo-epitrite verses as * ascending ' 
leg. * D * e), *descending' (eg. D*«e*) and ‘ reversing ' 
(eg. = 0х). To which of these clases a given verse is 
assigned by him depends in most cases on his own analysis of 
it. He promises us, however (p. 43), a further study of the part 
played by these classes of verse in the structure of the strophe; 
if it should appear, for reasons independent of his analysis of 
dactylo-epitrite verses, that certain strophes exhibit a pattern 
of * ascent", * descent", and * reversal’, and his analysis alone 
mects these requirements, the assumption he has made about 
the structure of dactylo-epitrites would deserve very serious 
ESE GE ioo suit bo presentation of 

canwhile, the must be jud. as a entation o 
data, and we must ask what it per data given by Maas 
in Phillarus 63, pp. 298-305 (cf. Snell's Bacchylides, p. 24 *), 
on the structure of dactylo-cpitrites, namely: 

(a) Bacchylides consistently i 


К) =... 





(b) chylides shows a consi 
eses(...)Di-ie... ...¢)-{| Dl. 

— (e) Both Pindar and nylides a certain | 
treat diaereses of type (b) as a matter of responsion. 

M. Irigoin MED to replace рне пене and cautious 
generalisations with others of much wider application, accept- 
ing Е ==... for ров Pindar and aim. = es 
tating ||* —»—"—... for ||* ———-7- ... (pp. 48-9). їз rules 
stand or fall with his Блан thus £^— —-| —— — e in P. 3 
€p. 315 not regarded as violating |- ——"- . . .. since it is analysed 
аз with ‘an ac Again, 


АВЕО...) ete. 
show in tendency to 


i mg halons iambic dipody '. ! 
Zr cem in Bacchylides, often mae EE m 
. irigoin sepa tes ' asynartetes', in whi e includes =D, 
from dantylo-tvockale ceries *, and formulates his rules on the 
strength of the latter alone; an unjustified proceeding, since 
-*-D normally occurs in wholly dactylo-epitrite contexts, Рог 
Maas's 7 7 V (*) he substitutes the rule: ‘dans un vers 
de rhythme iambique ou anapesto-iambique, la première syllabe 
de l'élément iambique final est liée à l'élément précédent ' 
тав rule appears to Ба оса by Ba. 11.78, Torao 
^ 13-52, since according to their analyses on pp. 24 and 27 
these verses cannot very well be called de rae ique 
ou anapesto-iambique ', 
. As regards (5) and (e), M. Irigoin is right to make the bridge 
the focus of his investigation a treat the diaeresis as a secon- 


dary phenomenon; ¢.g. ¢-~D-“r is simpler and more illumin- 
ating than ¢]--jue—w---|u- as a statement of the 
structure of №, то ср. 2. His data illuminate the practice of 
Pindar and iylides on many points of detail, but the validity 


generalisations is slightly less than may appear on first 
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sight; he treats an elision as constituting a bridge—whereas 
the phenomena of the iambic trimeter EDEN that it would be 
wiser to make a special category of elision—and he sometimes 
dismisses exceptions by casting doubt on the text even where 
the textual problem clearly does not affect the metrical point 
at issue (e.g. Ba. 13.91, 15.9). 
K. ]. Dover. 


By E. T. Owes. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Co. (London: G, Bell), 1952. Pp. 
vid 130. 154. 


his book has no claim on the attention of specialists in the 
subject. It offers simply summaries and discussions of the 
scven complete plays: and even to the general interpretation 
e these it a little new to contribute, Its author has the merit 
of warning his reader against the danger of judging Aeschylus 
by modern standards of the dramatic, a са жыш which the 
writer of at least one recent popular book about Greck tragedy 
might have got much profit, But this is немые by 
the usual reluctance to admit that anything in. Aeschylus is 
crude or primitive, The Supplices, for example, contains ° no 
embryo art"; ‘this is no pioneer artist, ... but à master 
craftsman, handling with magnificent assurance a difficult, 
elaborate, full-blown art ' (p. 10). ©. finds the main interest of 
the plays in the general pattern running through them, or, in his 
favourite phrase, their * harmony", This view should at least 
have the advantage of warning its holders against discovering 
' character-study " or* psychological subtlety "in the characters; 
though ©. himself is not always free from this tendency (see, 
for example, pp. 30, 63, 92, 102-3). But it has the unfortunate 
effect of leading him to concentrate attention on what he believes 
to be Acschylus's development of certain theological doctrines. 
True, he once warns us that the Oresteia is* not primarily a docu- 
ment of religious doctrine, but a play, a work of art" (p. 113); 
but for the most part he igr the implications of this truc 
remark. At the root of his attitude lies the usual habit of 
vaguely assuming that tragedy was felt to be in some sense a 
religious ritual, without raising the awkward questions of in 
what sense tragedy was a ritual and in what sense it was religi- 
ous, ©. nowhere remarks that the origin of tragedy is in any 
case an obscure and controversial topic, He seems to assume 
that because tragedy was part of a festival of Dionysus, a tragedy 
by Aeschylus was a religious performance in the same sense as 
a modern oratorio i$; this threadbare analogy is a particular 
favourite of his. And in spite of having written two books on 
Homer, O. makes no attempt to set Aeschylus against the 
general background of Greek literature, The very existence of 
epic poetry i5 scarcely mentioned:  Aeschylus's own valuable 
hint about his writings (Athenacus VIII 347 Е) is not quoted, 
any more than it usually is in popular bo. Аби him; and 
Wilamowi witzs vitally important definition of Attic tragedy 
(Eimlritung, 1889, 107) в, with all its implications, totally 
Moret: It naturally follows that O, accepts without hesitating 
the generally received view of Aeschylus as an original thinker, 
working out in his dramas a theological system which exalted 
Zcus to a Jehovah-like domination of the universe, The pur- 
pose of the Prometheia is to depict " the civilising of Zeus” (p. 
1): * the essential drama " is * (the poet's) own reconstruction 
of Zeus", In the Agamemnon, we are told yet once again, 
* Aeschylus seeks to justify the ways of God to man... . (p. 
123). dust as O. never for a moment contemplates the possi- 
bility that the main subject of the Promethei may have been the 
fortunes of Zeus and Prometheus, so he protests indignantly 
against the notion that the main subject of the Oresteia may be 
the fortunes of the house of Atreus (p. 121: c. pp. 115-16). 
‘Tt is not the fortunes of Orestes we are following: it is man's 
search to discover the will of God." This is not the place to 
challenge me rp мүн of AMT 6 original speculator 
in theology. It is enough to point out that all this is tiresom 
familiar; and that it is not here supported by any C 
examination of the evidence furnished by the text. 
me books whose general argument is defective partially 
compensate their readers by a scholarly treatment of incidental 
details. ‘This is not one of them. The style is clear and 
straightforward, and there seem to be comparatively few mis- 
takes of fact. But the author's irritating habit of making points 
which he might well have made directly by quoting КОШЫ, 
or occasionally French, popular works, does not make good his 
apparent indifference to great body of scholarly literature 
on this subject. He once refers to Wilamowitz's introduction to 
translation of the Oresteia; but this is the only mention of 
anything in German, and the text itself shows no sign of the 
author's SEE with this writer's introduction to Greek 
tragedy or his Aischylos: Interpretati ven in a popular 
work of this kind, such indifference to scholarship has unfortun- 
ate results. O, quotes Aeschylus in a whole variety of transla- 
tions, mostly in verse and mostly more or less free or imprecise; 


The Harmony of Aeschylus. 
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nor do his own prose renderings, when he uses them, suggest 
that he possessed the technical competence which a writer even 
of a popular book about so difficult an author should possess. 
O.'s preoccupation with the complete plays to the exclusion of 
the fragments not only inhibits him from giving his reader as 
much as a hint that Aeschylus wrote other plays besides those 
we have and those which made up the trilogies to which they 
belonged, but also makes him unwilling to do more than glance 
at the difficult and, to the serious reader, inescapable problems 
that are raised by the Danaid and Theban trilogies and, above 
all, the Prometheia. 

One cannot doubt that, had the author lived to carry out a 
final revision of this book, it would have been much improved ; 
indeed, the editor in his preface suggests that O. might have 
published no more than a * full-scale study of the Oresteia". In 
particular, the brief and unsatisfactory ре on the Pra- 
metheia would no doubt have been expanded, or never pub- 
lished. But on the evidence of the printed volume it is per- 
missible to doubt whether the writer poss the scholarship 
and independent critical judgment that would be needed to 
produce a popular account of Aeschylus in any way compar- 
able to, say, the late H. Weir Smyth's Aeschylean. Tragedy. 

Hvaon Ltovp-Joxts. 


The M of Aeschylus. The Greek Text performed 
at Cambridge, February 1953, with a verse Translation by 
Зи Тонм ЗНЕРРАЯО and an introduction by D. W. Lucas. 
Pp. viii 4- 118. Cambridge: Bowes & Howes, 1952. 
Fa 
Sophocles’ Electra and Other Plays. A new translation 
by E. F. Warto. Рр. 218. London: Penguin Books, 
1953. 21. 
Зо a ' Ajax and the Women of Trachis. A trans- 
lation in verse by L. J. Momrmow, Pp. vi -- 104. Eton 
College: The Savile „1951. 5; Gd. 
pides' Alcestis and Other Plays. A new transla- 
tion by P. VELLAcorT. Pp. 165. London: Penguin 
Books, 1953. 27, : 

These four volumes of translations, all of them worthy of 
study by the expert as well as by the general reader, show an 
interesting diversity of style and of approach to the problem of 
ee ی‎ words and spirit of Gere tragedy in English. 
Sir John Sheppard's version of the Agamemnon, already published 
elsewhere in part, is based mainly on Headlam's text. It is 
interesting therefore to compare it with Headlam's translation 
and to mark its greater clarity and vigour, while it loses noui 
in point of accuracy. Both in lyrics and in the blank verse use 
ee the iambic portions, Sir John contrives to раен ап c 

| conten , yet poetical, vocabulary into periods whi 

mE дае values ofthe Greek and con ' go Ser Ar 
etails of Aescylus’ imagery but also the intricately developing 
attests Of the play itself ‘So happy a result must depend in 
part upon the translator's пе ыр acquaintance with the works 
of Aeschylus, and also on bis ability to distil his experince in 
both blank and lyrical verse which seems neither stilted nor 
archaically remote to the contemporary car. This line or that 
might be bettered in other versions; and there are no doubt 
. . Macneice's free verse may seem better suited 
to present Aeschylus in modern dress; but no lover of the 
Agamemnon will read this version without pleasure and profit. 
A very short and almost trivial illustration must suffice to show 
its quality—(vv. 553-65. pwa 5* И Мус: ті бюљоктбест| от 
порту" бфертор "баіс укое|ђ БЕА, жота tèrro iv ponyppwals| 

Koitas daie vypipo ebGor mera). 
—then freezi 


cold, 
When Ida was all snow—it killed the birds, 


Or sweltering heat at noon, when not a ; 
Of wind stirred, not a ripple, and the sca 
Sank in his bed and slept. 
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key to translate Ay. (Betpo mpoomihav|dy" attéy Somp xepals 
Клен коре) by Eee ened bring hun here, whichever of 
ju is looking. after him'; but at the great moments Mr. 
Vatling does much better than this. In the lyrics there is little 
beyond the use of paragraphs to represent the repetitive balance 
of strophe and antistrophe, but the reader cannot fail to under- 
stand Sophocles’ intention in the translated version, even if its 
impact is reduced. e i ; arc mainly rendered with 
accuracy and force—+.g. Aj. 477-8.‘ Who'd be that man? To 
huddle over the coals of flickering hope, Not I.’ 

Mr. Morison's version is at once more complete, consistent, 
and *poetical' than Mr. Watling’s and less dramatically 
сНеснуе, Не would take an honourable place amongst ninc- 
teenth-century translators for his careful blank verse and con- 
sistently elevated vocabulary, and for the skill with which he 
makes use of a variety of lyric metres; but to the Greckless 
reader at least his sentences phrases will often seem morc 
obscure than evocative, more often grand, elevated, and remote, 
than compellingly alive and relevant to Everyman in his modern 
humour. He is at his best in the lyrics, where his sense of poetry 
and use of rhyme and metre give poise and balance to the odes, 
and at his worst in stichomythia. "Their versions of 4j. 595 
(& Wawa Eadouls) will serve to illustrate the seca and 


weaknesse: 
trengths of both translators, though Mr. Watling, in his attrac- 
tive stanza, is perhaps more than usually laconic. 
Watling : 
O glorious Salamis, beauty of the world 
Set fast for ever in the washing waves, 
Pity us here, 
Stretched on our grassy beds. How long? 
Months without number, 
Year alter w year, 
Waiting for nothing but our cold 
Dark everlasting graves. 
Morison; 
O glorious Salamis, enthroned on high 
umid the waves that lash thy shore, 
Conspicuous to every eye, 
Thou hast thy seat: aud all sore of heart | 
Long while through these uncounted months 
Have an by time's weary course 


Depressed and in the rs 
Here in the pasture-ficlds of I ا‎ 
And have no hope left but to. anon 

Hades’ dim realm abhorred. 


Both books provide brief stage directions and introductory notes. 
It is a pity, though no doubt a matter of policy, that in both Mr. 
Watling’s book and Mr. Vellacott's in the Penguin Classics the 
lines are not numbered. 

Mr. Vellacott has translated Alcestis, Hippolytus, and I.T. 
Like Mr. Watling, he uses a contemporary style to lessen the 


have lain 
da's plain 





strangeness of Greek drama to the reader, but in iambics he 
mostly abandons even free verse for plain t often effective 
prose. The result is a reliable version, faithfully rende the 
in. the choruses, See anite merricul correspondence 


-Hihp. 1102 ff. for exam n of 


one element makes it quite REUS EOM long. In con- 
trast with Mr. Watling, Mr. Vellacott's tendency is to over- 
elaboration and seals to the insertion of adjectives not 
| reek text, | ine his meaning; but despite 


is perhaps the renewed interest with which they set the student 
of Greck literature to reconsider his favourite translations of an 


Р. G. Mason. 


The Imagery of Sophocles’ Antigone, a Study of 
FON | ge Mad CREDE Ву Коввт F. 
GOHEEN, Princeton: University Pres, 1951 (London: 
inl у n 205. E 

. Mr. Goheen finds in his st y of the language of Antigone six 

dominant imaze- which * serve to arouse and establish 


connections of thought, emotion and judgment from part to 


part of the play", These images, however, have a double 
value: the "эш Буз бие кыне Е Gee 
in a limited context , and they serve * to characterise the points 


of view of different characters in the play and set them in sharp 
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opposition on fundamental matters’, They also help us to 
the basic issues or facts of human experience ' 
which the poet regards as relevant to his theme. 
The author considers first what he calls the “money se- 
ieee , and points mi the frequ with which Creon оа 
words such as кїрбо and ішодёс. This is especially : 
the scene with Ferena, in which Creon is quick to level are 
of bri inst those who e him, but has been 
| y in the speech about money as the root 
of all evil which he makes on hearing that his ict has been 
broken. Next is the ' military sequence ', another favourite 
image of Creon, rex that his view of government is that 
of a military dictator, who demands unquestioning obedience 
from his subjects. The quality of Creon's thought is ° concrete 
in vision, and expression, admiring the orderly, impatient of 
what cannot be brought under an elementary, direct kind of 
order". Im ' drawn from animals and the tamin aming of animals 
is more frequent than either of the preceding two, and symbolises 
the view t E a mei are to: brinten soare the gods to men. 
Creon again makes much use of this, and it throws light upon 
his attitude to the relations between governor and governed. 
. TM апы йлнд appears цю in the e Parodus (conflict of 
eagle and snake, charioteering and the race-course), the first 
Stasimon (man taming wild animals to his yoke), the third 
Stasimon (mrapammgs is taken as a metaphor from the driving of 
horses), and the fourth Stasimon, which contains images derived 
P th yoking of animals. Perhaps Mr. Goheen is over-subtle 
what he calls a subconscious * Freudian slip" in the 
choice е мога осін ету of a dog fawning) in Creon's 
line 1214 vm&ós pe oai 


, but it shows that he is wide 
awake to the overtones of | | The last two image- 
sequences which he finds are the marriage motif and 

from disease and its cure, The treatment of the first of these is 
interesting, e ly in the way in which it is shown how in 
Antigone’ cated there is a fusion between the ideas of marriage 
and death. There is also a discussion of the ship of state meta- 
phor , which gives | statement of 
icy, recurs from time to time throughout i : 
Jn two concluding c саарлын ре author carefully analyses the 
and structure of Stasima I, IT, and IV, and deals with 
the problems raised by the . He finds i 
's language a emotional extra-rational mode 
pan upan aine ager r immediate moral 
intuitio сас Био Бер эп ганы жы коны, 
D telle ly limited. The play is seen in its simplest 
terms as a ict of two persons in to à burial ', 
a ep, earn tg nt 


бе сешм into 












wok oracle Суйе, 

into some СОГЫ the secrets style, 
both the method of cataloguing Site individual 

t felation to their context and the vague; sub- 

_ using the commonplaces of praise, and en- 
into the functional use of i ee ee and the 
the emotional attitudes 





vrs E. ма upon the 

ters. 
It seems to the reviewer that the author has done his work 
well and that it was worth doing. He is painstaking and 
suggestive, at times too subtle, but ts never content to assume 
that a metaphor is dead without going for the literal 


A and m it ту its oe 
ta Expressions I е . It is not, however, 
an easy book to read. It in such phrases as ' evalua- 
tive ' and ‘ multivalent awareness"; and the argu- 
ment would have gained a hundredfold in clarity if it had been 
ed in terse, м a English. ‘There 
із ап exhaustive rising some 150 books and 
articles and a good Beds dn ey oo notes deal with detailed 
points of interpretation, It is that the author 
Antigone’s last speech as wholly genuine, and keeps ws at 
боз, but he labours in vain to defend mopedov at 368 and 
таштода (reading prow and EE OS и 


of cach figurative “кргн 





der 
By Arm Lesky. а: 


Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1952. 
. 26. Price not Rue 


takes as his startin point the thesis developed by 
Schadewaldt in his paper und das Leid (1944) that man 
his fulfilment in sutfering. While rightly em 


the iol isolation of the Sophoclean tragic hero, he sees a further 
€ at work : Sophocles characters strive to overcome this 

isolation and seck after fel essa epu ptit se 

understanding, This theme is illustrated first 

of the prologue of Ajax: the stricken hero is o M 


alone amid the carnage, displayed bv a mocking Athena to 


crammed with u 
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Odysseus, who draws from the scene a lesson that is funda- 
mental to our understanding of Sophoclean tragedy— 


ВР үёр 1ш оё бета مھ‎ mAfp 
(bak drome бш» J| robeny неги. 


This realisation of the nothingness of man forms a bond uniting 
ше һ of tragedy, and the humanity of Odysseus is further 

led at the end af the lay when he realises that there must 
be. a limit to hatred of a fallen foe, that after all it is not kard i0 
continue it, and that it must give way to its opposite, 

Next follow some enlighter remarks on Antigone, The 
spring of the heroine's actions is not so much a spirit of rebellion 
against the authority of the state represented by Creon, but an 
overmastering emotion of love for her kin by blood which has 
sundered her from the living and dedicated her to the dead. 
There is an interesting discussion of the famous line обте 
туйуп AAi oppi igue, in which Lesky gives due atten- 
tion to the word ipw, indicating that aşa is somethin 
deeply ingrained in Antigone's nature, and not a pose adopted 
to meet her special situation, by which she hopes to score a 
debating point against Creon; and he finds in this line the 
kernel of the clash between the two, the irreconcilable conflict 
between the nature that loves and the nature that hates. 

Trachiniae contains a similar portrait of an isolated soul 
striving for union with a loved one, Deianira's {е сами 
nature being revealed as much in her attitude oe the captives 
as in her love for Heracles; and in Electra Lesky sees in 
its most mature form the pass ER ца of a Hape, on loneli- 
ness to fellowship with her lov ‚а {© awship with the 
living, not, as in Antigone, with the dead. Oedipus too, in the 
midst of his shrinking from human contact, nevertheless 
stretches out his hands for his daughters, a groping after love 
which finds its fulfilment in old age within the e at Colonus. 
It is in the character of Theseus in Oedipus at Golonur that. Lesky 
finds Sophocles’ most complete portrait of the humane per- 
sonality, in thinking of whom we may recall the familiar words 
of Terence. 

In addition to developing his main thesis, the author docs well 
to point out that in the plays of Sophocles. the gods appear on 
the whole to be indifferent to the qu ef mankind, an 
attitude which distinguishes | pm sharply from both Aeschylus 
and Euripides, ‘This paper is of recent trends 
in Sophoclean studies which seek to show th the poet is most 
likely to yield up a tithe of his secret to those who in reading his 
plays concentrate upon the relations between man man. 

R. W. B. BugTON. 


Herodotus, Father of History. By Joun L. Mvres. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Presi, 1953. Pp. vili + 915, with 25 text 


jor. 

АЙ ho enj the lectures of the Wykeham Professor of 
Ancient History in the rg2o0s, on “Greece and Persia’ and 
kindred subjects, will be glad that si Jon Myre has published 
this book, to supplement or replace the -worn notebook 
uate handwriting. And forthose more 
numerous readers of H. who, for whatever reason, did not hear 
the ares there is even more cause for gratitude. Parts of 
this | almost reproduce the lectures, as at least one earlier 
reviewer guessed for himself. But brevity by д means 
results in Пин, There are, as always, ideas and re 
; and new readers of H., who may find 


on every 
selves in r of losing the wood amid so many fascinating 
trees, a valuable companion to Herodotean studies in 


the ^ Tabular Analysis р. 118-94), and the main section, 
понео аи agir e Chapter, "The 
not feel eq y sure. t the er, ' 
Structure of the Histories", ‘The structure 18 described as 
Ce ,in amanner which will be familiar to readers of 
Sar John's articles on the Iliad, the Shield of Heracles, etc., of the 
thirties, No one will doubt that H. gave his Histories a planned 
artistic structure, but that he never inserted a story merely be- 
cause it seemet no good ine out, or found his plan dis- 
organised (like other e an unexpected discovery, is 
harder to belicve. Moreover, human affairs often have their 
own * pedimental structure ' , which will out, even in the most 
artless narrative; ¢¢., home—abroad—home, or childhood— 
active life—old age; and narratives of the advance and repulse 
of an `. not least. Nothing would be easier than to 
trace | ental structure in an official narrative of the * Ben- 
42, B. or ne compas jw MU 
1 reappeared, in 1944, in the communi spin 
from which had s vanished three years earlier, R 
must make up t eir own minds whether it is due to сакы 
that the story of Aristagoras at is ' enframed 
tween his arrival and his de 175); and on 

H. VII. 20-138, Sir John co ie latter half ' of a 


шге " 
that * 
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pedimental structure *is (as so often) less formally presented 
than the earlier", | 

There are a few verbal slips, Pausanias I. 92-9 is wro gly 
cited as authority for the Athenian tribal order (p. 210); Di- 
cacarchia (p. 154) is not named by H., but imported, very 
relevantly, from Eusebius; Hecatacus, in V. 96, deprecates 
insurrection, not ‘evacuation’ (p. rq7): and the ‘left’ and 
' right " of an order of battle are more than once those of one 
looking at an oriented map, and not those of the combatants 
(Greeks at Lade, p. 197; Persians at Plataca, p. 293). There 
is also a considerable number of misprints, Chiefly in proper 
names and in references; small matters, but not what one 
expects of the Clarendon Press, 

The illustrations are attractive, and not least p. 67, where we 
have, reprinted in permanent form at last, the first sentence of 

erodotus' work, * dressed * in the manner of an eighteenth- 
century title-page. 

But the great thing is that Myres' notes on Herodotus are 
published, including his observations on H.'s geography and on 
~The Man: his Life and Travels’, Over thirty years ago, Alan 
Blakeway was telling a freshman about a paper read by the 
Professor to an undergraduate society, on Herodotus’ Lugrage. 
The freshman, to whom ‘J. L. Myres" had hitherto meant 
only Tae Dawn of History, remarked, ‘He sounds rather like 
Herodotus himself.’ Blakeway said, '/ cannot now think of 
Herodotus except as Myres.' 

Sir John knows and appreciates his Greeks, too, It would be 
interesting to know how much the Professor owed to the 
Lieutenant-Commander at Samos, who once had occasion to 
signal—in clear—to London that he was reduced to supporting 
his Greek commandos by selling * stolen ' (i.e., сарта Turkish | 
beef to the British Navy. It is a pity that his akme fell too carly 
to take him to Greece in the Thermopylean days of 1440; even 
though all the tragedy and stasis known to Thucydides were to 
follow thereafter, 


A, R. Burs, 
The Male Characters of Euripides, A study in 
realism. LBy E. M. BrarkLock. Wellington: New Zea- 


land University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi + 267. 357. 

Professor Blaiklock starts perha peat Saba at M ERN 
age in that characterisation in Euripides is a well-worn topic 
and a stand-by for generations of examiners. Yet his book is 
never dull and justifies its writing, even though a good deal of 
its space has to be given to stating the views of others. A full 
treatment of his thesis would call for an examination pari 
of Euripidean women; these in fact come in for attention in so 
far as Jason cannot be treated apart from Medea or Orestes 
from Electra, while the classic case of Iphigeneia's change of 
character at Aulis gets incidental mention (pp. 93 f.: 120 f.). 
The contention of the work is that, with the exception of the 
T.T., Euripides’ main interest was in character and not in plot. 
‘One reads this rather as a manifesto of reaction to prevailing 
views, for, stated absolutely, the proposition is Басар. беш 
strable, if only because for so versatile a playwright the term 
* main interest " 15 bound to be an elusive one, "The emphasis 
on character is not constant, but varies from play to play, as 
indeed his exception of the J.T. indicates. Thus the more 
clastic views on this side of Euripides (see, e.g. Kitto, Greek 
Tragedy, pp. 252; 330f) stand essentially uncontroverted, 
Nevertheless, this book has value; the author has a reasonable 
range of literature, at least in English, to draw on, although his 
bib tography has few, if any, entries after 1946 and some sur- 
prising omissions of works readily available before that date, 
notably E. R. Dodd's paper * Maenadism in the Bacchae " (in 
Harvard NAM Review 33 (1940), 155 fL.) and his edition of 


that play ( bh 
' readable introduction leads on to 





ord, 1944). 
An unpretentious but 
cleven appositely-titled chapters on Admetus (* The Athenian 
Husband j) Jason (* The Hero that Was"), I ippolytus, the 
Бон ос са (here ыы, Тын at side by sie 
males of the Feracleidae HUE ' properlv, handled side by si 
C Helens Hber detis m the “Suppi The Epile 
( Helen's Husband"), Agamemnon, H єз (* The Epilep- 
tic *) Ton, Orestes, the House of Cadmus, and, lastly, Pentheus 
аана pr dag ed sae ee Ol ne 
characters such as Os, гуп i e= 
1 however, p. 154) receive scant attention, though 
:§- Pylades, p. 187) come off better; one wonders 
! наре! the author had the beany ráis primarily in mind in 
түп ating his thesis, He is at his best, I think, in his treat- 
фер ашасын ra cct EO ed Hie dU 
c ica on a sensitive boy), rakles. For 
Admetus he leans rather heavily on J. L. Myres' E (in JHS 
37 (1917), 195 f), though taking cognisance of J. T. Sheppard's 
criticisms (ibid, 39 ( 1919). 37-47) and meeting Verrall's views 
with suitable comment. He makes judicious use of Browning's 
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adaptation of this play, while a few biblical quotations are in- 
corporated here and elsewhere with tact and in such a fashion 
as to help the argument rather than impair it, : 

For the Herakles he collates the details of the epileptic symp- 
toms in the play with modern text-books on this disease with 
such effect that he can argue convincingly for a ranking of this 
play with Euripides’ best. In the light of this analysis (he docs 
well to underline, with J. T. Sheppard in СО то (1916), 79, the 
repetition of key-ideas, e.g. tpodeibes in H.F. 631, 1094. 1424, to 
vindicate the unity) it ceases to be a oe . and can be 
enjoyed for the remarkable and powerful study that it is. 

space precludes comment on the other chapters, but he has 
some pertinent observations on the unbalanced outlook on the 
morc intimate side of family life prevalent in fifth-century 
Athens and kindred matters, Perhaps in places he stresses 
the political in Euripides a little too much, but he avoids 
eccentric judgments and picks his guides well, though it is 
interesting to sec him taking his st rmly beside Meredith 
(CR 5r (1937), 97 ff.) in defence of the concluding scene of the 
Phoenissae. He is alert to the value of comparison with the very 
different treatments of later authors such as Seneca (pp. 42-3) 
and Racine (p. 43, Hippolytus: p. 164, Andromache) for the 
study of Euripides. One likes, too, the remark ( р: 164): * Euri- 
pides" Orestes, without much alteration, might have provided a 
shell-shocked figure for Journey's End." | 

This is a competent study, with a usefulness independent of 
the validity or otherwise of its central contention, 

Jons G. Garrrrri. 


Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy. By L. H. G. GREEN- 
WOOD, eee: University Press, 1953. Pp. vii 4- 
[44. 18s. 

Mr. Greenwood's elegantly presented. opuscule shows the 
old Verrallian hobby-horse at its cavortings again, the tune 
altered but the steps much the same, That animal never had a 
counter to the criticisms it provoked at its nativity: see, eg. 
J. R. Mozley in CR IX (1895), 407 ff., especially the last para- 
graph but two (pp. 412-13). Yet for Mr. Greenwood a * major 
difficulty’ in Euripidean study is that ° whereas the poet's 
representations of the nature and actions of the gods. . . 
conflicts rply with what a r to be his own religious 
beliefs, nevertheless these gods and their activities are presented 
аз E int a irremovable cement of ше oh кас 
with this, his solution is to suppose * first, that the plots of the 
plays . . . аге fantasies: that is, series of events which E. 
neither himself thought nor wished the enlightened none his 
audience to think, such as actually occurred or could have 
occurred. And secondly, that this is all: that there is no second 
n 7 the plot, no “ real story " underlying what is on the 
surface " (p. 1). | 
If ingenuity could have commended this kind of approach, 
ot and his кии would аа og cu = 

ng ago. As, by general consent, t have | „l 
аги to ask whether theit uestions were properly posed, or 
were even significant at all. To be worried by the difference, 
real or alleged, between E.'s own apparent views of the 
(the author sets out what he takes these to be on pp. 20 f.) and 
their actions in the plays is of a piece with the cast of mind that 
raises the * flat-footed ' kind of question about E. being * for 
or" against ^ Dionysus, Artemis, or other relevant Olymptans ; 
such gods are beyond predication of good or evil and reconcilia- 
tion of their conduct with human standards need not arise. 
The god is, as Teiresias says in the Bacchae (314-18) * what we 
make of him ' (cf. Dodds, е, Introd, p. xlit), and so toAAai 
wopeal tay Baovicw. Thus I am hard put to it to find a point 
of а with Mr. Greenwood's problem, and e 
myself from pronouncing on his * fantasy nor " and the pen- 
dant criticisms of the * rationalist’ dd. symbolist ' approaches 
which form his first three chapters, 

His fourth chapter is taken up with a treatment of the Sup- 

Hees and does not depend of the presuppositions of the earlier 
art entirely. I am, however, r by his claim that Pro- 
esor Kitto, in his book on Greek Tragedy, though not * going 
so far ", supports much of the author's contentions on this play. 
Kitto—so wood p. qg3 n.—is to be to those who 
this as one of the plays * whose face value is not their true 
value". Now IN єн. pp. 221 f. and elsewhere) makes it 

a quite straightforward pacifist study on the theme, if one may 

so put it, quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi ', with по 

hint of an esoteric interpretation. Greenwood, however, tells 
us that ‘ostensibly’ E, is mae f the alliance with Argos 
a 


in 424 B.C., but is in fact attacking it (p. 107). То i 
point Mr: Greenwood has to make MUN of the political alho 
as; Kitto firmly discounts them (p. 228). Consistency with 
Mond OF Mr, Gr Fenwood's initial үү ие (see above) 
: * бос id it hard to disci e Highest Commo 
Factor of Diese two views? eae T 
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In his last chapter (* Realism and Greek Tragedy") Mr. 
Greenwood has observed what he takes to be a convention 
wh ey (p. 132) in several plays a lyric section is followed by 
an iambic passage during which the action is not advanced at 
all; the speaker merely claborating, in a lower emotional 
tone, the | ht of the foregoing song: e.g. the lyrics of Soph. 
O.T. 1297-1368 arc followed by the iambics of 1969-1415. In 
such a function the iambics never apparently precede the Lyrics. 
Mr. Greenwood does not elaborate on the significance which 
nay underlie this, for he uses it only to illustrate the * non- 
realistic” (which seems to amount to * convention-bound ") 
character of Greek Tragedy which he is discussing. If explana- 
tion is needed, may it not perhaps be an unconscious memory of 
the evolution of tragic form; the original lyric dialogue having 
been ез ed by firstly trochaic and then iambic passages, 
so that the lyric—iambic sequence in static situations reflects the 
development? Or, ifthe music had predominated at the ex- 
ense of the words in the lyrics, the iambic ° explanation ° may 
ve followed to make all plain before the nix phia of the play. 
Much labour has evidently gone into this book, which ts 
modestly and pleasantly written. The thought, however, 
rather passes the present reviewer by, so that after considerable 
re-reading he Ends himself saying with the flummoxed French- 

man at the Bridge-table: * Mes enfants, je nage.’ 

Jons G. GRIFFITH. 


Un emploi archaïque de l'analogie chez Héraclite et 
Thucydide. By Axpré River. Pp. 68. Lausanne: 
F. Rouge, 1952. Sw. fr. 7.50. 

This short book contains two separate studies, The first is 
an examination of Heraclitus fr. 12, which appears in. Diels as 
Torauole: Tolawe oùrolow lppalbovow impa ral Enpa ОБата ётірреГ 
kal ugal 88 dard Tûr Üypów dvafuyicwre. — It is difficult to see 
how the second statement can be logically consequent. upon 
the first. Yet on the face of it. Cleanthes (who, according 
to Arius Didymus as preserved in Eusebius, quoted the frag- 
ment to show that Zeno agreed with Heraclitus in calling the 
soul an exhalation) took the two statements as à consecutive 
and, presumably, coherent quotation. Any effort to show that 
there is, after all, a reasonable connexion in sense between the 
two statements must, therefore, be received with interest and 
respect. Meanwhile the sceptical will note that the first clause, 
the river-statement, is original in appearance and contains, for 
example, long datives and an кн ic repetition in ера xal 
impa; while the second clause contains a compound (&vatviudw- 
Tm) that is not otherwise found before Aristotle, and an indefinite 
use of the plural (Têv (ypiw) which reminds one of the late fourth 
rather than the carly fifth century (contrast fr. 126, tê чллхра 

Tm). Further, since kal yuyal... ávatuiivror would in it- 
self amply illustrate Cleanthes! point, were it original, it is not 
easy to see why the river-statement, which has no detectible 
connexion with souls and certainly adds nothing to the plain 
assertion which follows it, was ever quoted, It is conceivable 
that Cleanthes, being hard put to it to find an original quotation 
which really proved hi point, produced fr. 12 because it at least 
contained ü&ara (with which the process of exhalation is con- 
nected), and then attached a paraphrase of part of fr. 36 (5 
Barros Sl qari], which at any rate appeared to be relevant. This 
paraphrase might already have become juxtaposed to the river- 
statement in a Heraclitean handbook because of the superficial 
vier i any linguistic difficulties in the second clause, 
but immediately fastens upon ty , in the first. This 
word is foreign to the original saying, he maintains, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (a) It is equivocal (ie. telow adroiow could be 
taken either with it or with rerauoîoı), and Heraclitus was only 
equivocal on purpose, (b) It should be followed by els, not 
by the dative; of. fr. 5. (c) The juxtaposition of the four 
datives would be only natural if they formed a singic gram- 
matical unit. (d) The saying is intended to emphasise the op- 

tion aUüré;—tmpos, with the simple expression of which 

woucw interferes, (ғ) Oppositions in Heraclitus are 
normally of general application, but (Balvovew restricts the 
opposition in question to a particular application. It will be 
seen at once that these objections to (yBalvovew are, singly and 
in sum, utterly unconvincing. They are, in fact, purely sub- 
jective dogmata, sometimes based upon a radical misunder- 
| ing of Heraclitus: for example, it is apparent from the 
extant fragments that Heraclitus was net opposed to specific and 
concrete examples of the unity of opposites, but on the contrary 
was particularly addicted to such examples. Rivier makes the 
most extraordinary use of Snell's contention that the Heraclitean 
MI à ^ a SERE 
‘Opposites * were exsentially connected with and derived from 
human ex rience. This Шина те made to work араны Че 
mention of a human standard, ijBalvovcw, in fr. 12: "Or la 
démarche d'Héraclite se fonde sur une expérience vécue ой se 
consomme l'union de la pensée et du e, Cette expérience 
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n'est jamais nommée parce qu'elle n'intervient pas À titre 
propre ' (p. 16)—and so on. py 

A complicated examination of the possible transmission of the 
fragment reaches the conclusion that the second clause belongs 
to the original quotation; but the only legitimate conclusion 
here is that Cleanthes juxtaposed the two clauses, not necessarily 
from the same source, By the removal of iufaivovcw and the 
equation of 0Sera and téw dypav, Rivier eventually finds himself 
left with an original pronouncement conem. ӨЕП three 
terms, and of a proportional type analogous to fr. 79. This 
proportional statement is intended to show that the soul is 
related to the blood and the humours (R. here follows Gigon 
Untersuchungen p. 104) as the river is related to its water. Water, 
so fluid in rivers, is as though stationary in comparison with the 
fluidity of the soul. This conclusion is not one which would of 
itself recommend the somewhat drastic expedients which have 
led toit. Nevertheless, Rivier's examination of the карын із 
carried out methodically and with an admirably scientific spirit. 
It is, after all, only by the minute examination of cach fragment 
in relation to its context that a plausible estimate of Heraclitus 
can eventually be formed. Only, the reader of Rivier's book 
must beware of being carried along too far үлп air of sweet 
reasonableness; when he stops to exercise his own critical 
faculty, he may be faced by the bitter reality of philological dis- 
cussions like that on pp. 36 L, where Rivier maintains at some 
length that, if tuBalvovew were excluded, then tmppd would 
directly govern the case оГ потеет tolow стоки (cf. Д. з. 

54), The river itself, he thinks, is conceived by Heraclitus as 
Biting in ever new waters, 

The second study in the book is called “Apres deans, with 
reference to the description of Themistocles at Thuc. L. 183, 3 
as tū pidr bmi тето тоб увлүторіхои puros dcmr. 
Rivier argues convincingly that it is wrong to translate elkacríüs 
here as *conjecturer ", but that s&gev (which undeniably 
develops, towards the end of the fifth century n.c., the sense of 
‘guess’, as opposed to ezgcs Як) haa an earlier ific 
meaning, namely to estimate the nature of a partly unknown 
complex by comparing its known elements with similar known 
elements in a fully apprehended complex, and inferring a rela- 
tion between other elements in the two complexes. It 1s main- 
tained that this was a common Greek figure of bes (which 
differs from a universal type of inference, I would add, only by 
being more explicit), that it is first seen in Greek literature 
in Homeric wes of inaw. Thus when at 04. 8. 1596 
Euryalus says to Odysseus oí yáp c' oo5i, Gel, Gaipov queri 
ioco | kav, he means that he has found no likeness between 
his partial knowledge of Odysseus, derived from a limited ex- 
perience of him (e.g. of age, stature etce.), and his knowlec 
of corresponding characteristics of a complex type already 
farniliar to him, ie. ‘good athlete’. Rivier pursues his idea 
somewhat selectively through the Homeric similes and other 
early Greek poetry; many of his conclusions at this point 
carry less conviction, and more thorough documentation will 
be needed if we are to be satisfied that, for example, sls; 
* likely " depends directly upon this particular habit of assessment 
by explicit comparison. The author regards his study as 


preliminary, and promises a more detailed examination of the 
С. $. Клик. 


subject. 
Les sophistes et le droit. By C. E. Peemnanacs. Pp. 66. 
ан 1953. Dr. 30,000. "P 

Modest in aim and compass, this book outlines in five short 
chapters the views of the early sophista on political theory. 
Notes and bibliog y are copious, but contain too many 
references and too little discussion to serve their avowed posse 
of furnishing a guide to the student. 

The sophista collectively (* rhéteurs philosophiques ') are des- 
cribed as adherents ofthe * subjectivist principle " of Protagoras, 
which led them to discard belief in objective values and prin- 
ciples of natural justice, and to acknowledge only the right of 
the stronger. Protagoras own more moderate social philosophy 
is reconstructed along now familiar lines from the Platonic 
myth. Chapter IV, correcting the preceding generalities, traces 
the divergent development of the idea of natural equality by 
Hippias, Antiphon, and Alcidamas; Phalcas also finds a place 
here, A brief concluding chapter points out logical weaknesses 
in the sophistic position. 

Sources are briskly dealt with. The concordant testimony 
of authorities so eminent, morally and intellectually, as Plato 
and Aristotle (and, it would seem, Xenophon), sufficiently 
guarantees their historical accuracy, and allows us to accept 
without further question the views reported in the Protagoras, 
Thearlelus, Gorgias, and ы i; the only question at issue is 
the speakers’ sincerity. This quality is rarely to be found in 
them (p. 6): but Protagoras was sincere in formulating his 
* Homo Mensura " (* the fruit of long meditation "), iut the 
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actions of many sophists (unspecified) confirm its authenticity. 
Hippias’ sincerity is assured by his plain (in both Plato 
апа орки These criteria will not find universal ac- 


Fhe se scope of the subject is rather strictly limited. There is 
little reference to Thucydides or Euripides, none to the Anti- 
phontic tetralogies; but Critias, Meno, and Cal Callicles are cited 
as typical sophists, The Anonymus Iamblichi i is by-passed with 
a neat petitio principii (n. 42: ' Ce penseur n'est pas entrainé 
par le courant sophistique : "ü examine les choses judicicusc- 
ment’). The Social Contract is relegated to a note. Anti- 
pan appears briefly as a liberal cosmopolitan in company with 

whose observation on human freedom in the 
M (hardly avoidable, one might think, in the con- 
at is elevated to the dignity al a theory “in agreement with 
philosophic Рене, (п. 79b). The references here ap- 
d (Aristotle, Rhet, 1 97a 11 f, 14062 1 f., b 11 £), do not 
reveal much in the way о 
The attempt to characterise sophistic thought by a collective 
logy and even commen doctrine (though this is dis- 
claimed at one point) not only leads to arbitrary inclusions 
exclusions, but inevitably breaks down; and the failure to dis- 
tinguish systematic theory from rhetorical commonplace makes 
it easy to d to these pen greater ty than 
they probabl e evidence being w. t it is, the 
distinction is ok Er drawn; the more need for caution, 
Exacting standards should not, perhaps, be applied to a book 
which makes no claim to original | ip, and avoids the 
excesses of some recent works which do. The views here 
expressed are hallowed by tradition and the assent of eminent 
historians; but the manner in which they are presented is, 
even for a short work, at once unnecessarily sketchy and mis- 
leadingly dogmatic, 






R. MATHEWSON, 


L'oraison funébre de Gorgias. By W. VOLLGRAPFF, 
nt Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1952. 23 guilders, Ss 
aboured catalogue of virtues that survives of Gorgias’ 
Epitaphius is here examined in a discursive « in order 
to throw light on the author's views on morals and lucational 
ideals. Vollgraff concentrates his attention on vocabulary, 
deliberately у сү questions of style as secondary to his 
purpose, and making no attempt at comparison with other 
examples of the genre. (An unfortunate omission: for con- 
siderations ions of form cannot here fail to affect conclusions about 

meaning.) In the ачар to determine the precise meani 

of the terms rs tore е assembles much | ' 
material from varied and sometimes remote sources. He finds 
in passing that this 'discours d'apparat' was published at 
Athens between 427 and 423, the latter limit vs Sei (in- 
referen es In 


conclusively) ces in Aristophan 
conclusion, the 1deal E gen 8 found to be that of the 
graduate of Gorgias’ school than that of the Athenian 


EE: and, modii understood, it confirms Plato's 
account of the fundamental doctrines of the fans Further, 
Vollgraff argues that Gorgias formulated the 

commonly oe mo the later rhetorical, xh by the 
philosophical, schools of Greece and Rome, which is thus ex- 
pressed by Quintilian: ' Interim et sublimitate eret carminis 
animus adsurgat ct ex magnitudine rerum spiritum ducat et 
optimis imbuatur.' 

It is not so much these conclusions in themselves as the dis- 
covery of support for them in the frag that taxes the 
author's ingenuity and the ee credulity. The latter con- 
clusion emerges in an essay, occupying half the book, which 
draws on the resources of later Grek a and Latin literature to 
explain the significance of the word wées, and proceeds to an 
account of various views of the love of glory in the Greco- 
Roman world down to the fourth century A.p. There are here 

sound and int observations by the way (on, e.g., 
Aeneid ix. 182, Aristotle's theory of tragic catharsis, 
dtavarigem i in EN. х); but the connexion with the ius 
is tenuous. That ° the texts most of a full commen- 
tary are those in which | word has been weighed * is true 
ata but in what scales did Gorgias yum hts words? 

ù Tmo o cuvrmibuwy.' en here 
guerre КОЕ, that mourning for the dead seldom lasts for 
more than two tions, and commences only on their de- 
cease; but is this really « rh, in view of the aural seduction 





of the jingle, to justify di the generally жии пене 
ing here, however amply other meanings of m4fos ma 
attested elsewhere? ply ye 
The transpositions s ed in the text of Dicls-Kranz, of 
&үёдшата : Фо шта ( antithése fausse, indigne d'un 
de talent") and of & ipsos, show an equal excess of 
rationalist zeal; similarly, ne hesis introduced. f from 
poprüpux to dra pore t improvement of logic at 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


the cost of greater verbal clumsiness, The conjecture yeouny 
(wal pòpu) is endorsed at its first occurrence (DK ii. 286,2); 

the same antithesis is rejected as repetitive four lines later, One 
would have su that the two stood or fell together, 


Among other ivergenccs from the usual interpretation arr 
these: woyliu ipórow: “legitimate aspirations ', reasonably ; 
Oppurral ай тең a komo #5 тойс xoculous: * Con- 


servaleurs avec les conservateurs, révolutionnaires avec les 
MEER слабые mpå TÒ means "stubborn 
гии of their п айныр (not * oo ‘the ТИПП 

7 est ce qui ressort de toute a. maniére de “үз т Bio 
lw ty Shown tA. is called a moral жр кыа of the doctrine of 


«mpós, indicative of and moral relativism. This 
last is mere confusion Е ht. 


Begged questions abound. tugdrroy Gpeos is discarded on the 
ground that the imputation of militarism would have offended 
popular sentiment, pacifist at the time; at the same time the 
commonplace Хаба Tip SHav wiucw is consi rued as ly 
sacrilegious, in fifth-century Athens if not elsewhere. We are 
told that Siero: mpés ToO; ámroos T low cannot impl pan 
sentiments because e imer of icles and of the 
Aleuadac ‘ cannot" have approved of dei p TÒ ioo 
therefore means bec. * disinterestedness ' or ' consisten ra 
At the same time Vol: (Hibicinis Latini modo) that 
it was, after all, intended to be understood m the general public 
as meaning attachment to the principle of uality; deli e 
ambiguity conceals the * sc relativism that, more lyre ed 

would have | langered its champion at A 
Can we really have it both ways? And a we to suppose that 
an Athenian “pr was expected simul tancously to ан 


торса blasphemy and strain at the of consistency ? 
SI deliberate ambiguities discovered elsewhere appear not 
only pnm but supported by an appeal 








to those views of 


Gorgias that the commentary seeks ostensibly to determine. 
Agen trm to fruiwia was a standard device, no doubt 

by others before Aristotle, and disliked by tradi- 
tionalists. That ‘here; the abuse of an argument 


proves: 

presupposes its validity; and if Sophocles fr. 683 castigates the 
immorality of rhetors, б, C. 1127 (where тё ашыр is ea asa 
specially Attic virtue) is at least equally i relevant. 

What, finally, was the judgment of that is suj um 
find confirmation here? ' Les Les sophistes se séparent d 
tiques par leur a icisme, leur relativisme, leur am | 
It is late in the y to assume that thc term * аз аше. 
always includes in fts denotation the sophists of the fifth century ; 
nor are these attributes theirs in the di in which they 
appear. To disclaim ee ONE in ол мо Y 
tainly thought irresponsible peri aps disastrous ; € thought 
too, that professors of dpm should know what they are talking 
about, as Protagoras and his contemporaries did not; but that 
is not to charge them with йети undermining the moral 
code. And it might be salutary, where the content of * sophis- 
tic” teaching is in question, todacand the generic term and stick 


D E PAREN 

t is not always casy to be sure what V s conclusions 

are; a translation to accompany his text of the f it would 

reduce the chances of misunderstanding, and 

Pression of incoherence. The passages he has collected by way 

of illustration are often illuminating and his comments on them 

ane. Et ee зс Н 
e cogency of its main argument 

There is a fair number of unimportant misprints, mostly in the 


footnotes. 
R. MATHEWSON. 


* N. R. 


The Interpretation of Plato's М 
= vil -F 


Republic 
M Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 


247. 

Close and often subtle analysis of crucial pa is here 
combined with an attitude of critical detachment and an aware- 
ness of the relevance of the Republic to subsequent philosophic 
issues, On the main theme, t justice is intrinsically advan- 
tagcous, Mr. M MES prono pronounces in favour of Plato against the 
Kantian view, h ee there cannot be duties w ich | have 
no relation to the ofthe agent. But since Plato refuses to 


expound his doctrine of the , the argument of the Republic 
is © never fully stated F ma ¢ fundamental question of ethics, 
‘what makes an act ‘s is not directly considered there. 


In the responsiblity Balls eû ê ee which must 
include Aristotle’s ppomen “the power of choice ’ (Ln. I pre- 
sume, the power of right choice). our the reflective and the 
unrctlective man are said to appl ir convictions to questions 
of conduct i in the same way: ee desires of LN arc ' trans- 


formed ' [А гайды unified with, то 
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the gulf between 8é£a and. &merfyn tends to disappear, though 
it is acknowledged that those who are deficient in the latter 
d of mind а Tin, Eaa ea y virtuous, Mr. MS y argues 
L al, in ite сап even apprehen the forms, Aat 
least ЕЕ а accidens. 

It в the obligation each citizen to look to his eoSenpzvia, 
his tata! well-being. Mr. Murphy rightly rejects the view that 
Plato intended the individual to ронем y the virtue of his 
C rab le ae for exam was to be a mere robot, 
devoid of wisdom and courage, He обедна that the individual 
is never treated by Plato asa depersonalised functionary but 
always as a human „апі never compelled to follow a mode 
of life which is not * justified in terms of nal good". Plato 
15 therefore free from the totalitarian doctrines which derive 
from Hegel and Rousseau. The important thing for him, 
however, is not that his Ме tee should " feel free * but that they 
should * act rightly " and in their lives * the maximum 

ot goodn neu". Each will be convinced by education (which 
“for all") that government by the competent is the better 
d hist personal interest. On this question of individual 
RU TR perhaps have been made of the autonomy 

es che coor ie ste f the recognised 
course e t some o the recogn com- 
monplaces of Platonism ceive blows which which are shrewd rather 
. It is contended, for example, that * reminis- 
cence " has nothing to do with the problem of ° the common 
‘and of universality, Mr, Murphy also thinks that 
Plato rejected ате no one errs willingly '; 
he states that Leontius in . is re Med as a deliberate 
"—but this is highly controvertible. (The paradox 
survives even in the Lans.) Thus the statement at 577%, that 
ee, Жаң риги the good, has to be understood of * what 
seems to it good" or perhaps (elsewhere) as referring to 
“everyone in faner moments *, [t secms to me that great 
confusion would result from this interpretation. ain, Mr. 
Murphy finds that the doctrine of ' the degrees of reality ' is 
absent from the Republic; ‘ unreality * (or imperfect reality) is 
na m MN Ниша» nor ашнен (or partially real) 
things. The SPERIT ee is taken to mean * not 

completely a bed": 


(478, 510) which stand 
e wir org ML EP rct MEC: 
round about us’ , etc. (in the Line), is interpreted not as ' reality ' 
thinks that 





a, which is lacking in ‘the creatures 


v here i$ a common name, thoug 

has same hesitations regarding tive forms; but individuals 
(men, hair, mud, and the rest) » not, in his view, owe their 
existence to their Mar do the forms derive their reality 





from the Form of Good, which is int reted as simply ‘a 
principle of nation ' or coherence. view of 
the Form of Good as ‘ transcending being and know! e" is 


as mistaken Neoplatonism. Consequently the meta- 
physical connexion between intelligibility and goodness is 
abandoned as an insoluble problem ; and it is suggested that 
Plato himself gave up the doctrine for the same reason. 

The distinction between the wpéitos whods and the Betrrpos 
Theale in Phordo seems to me to be the distinction between 
external finality {teleology} and internal finality (that of the 
formal-final cause); “Socrates” is willing to assert the latter 
but does not feel able to substantiate the former. Mr. Murphy’ 5 
theory that the «piros mAc0s would contain an tion of 
teint causality (as well as the phenomena of growth) seems 


obscure in itself and unrelated to the text, On the other hand, 
there are excellent pieces of exposition, The account af 
dialectic is illuminating. The function of dialectic is clan- 


ion, not inference: it aces ümoBiens ('obscurer con- 


ceptions ' by eal. but it is neither * inductive ' in its ascent 
nor ‘deductive’ in its descent. Thus the uirement of 
Burnet, Taylor, and Cornford that dialectic sho drmonitrate 
the axioms of mathematics, ctc, from the principles of goodness 


loses its force. One chapter deals with the obscurities and 
difficulties in Plato's doctrine of pleasure, The final chapter— 
on Art—in spite of its merits seems to me spoiled by inaccuracies 
(er that Books II and III reject * only the imitation of bee 
or action’) which have been 
lis obiter dicta on the Poetics (ode of whic не im. 
possible deduction that for Aristotle art aes value onl 
sound doctrine ' 


pleasant of мю жиен и this 
сше Вах поі received from Mir. Murphy the attention it 
deserves, 
The book | edis oni ee cr oman et 
students of the меф the pe of interpretation 


їз one which too few commentators 


which it lays down, ie 


20I 
on this and other dialogues have recognised: that ' it is San 


gerous to draw conclusions from any of the earlier forms 
statements since they are liable to revision as the argument 


deepens.” 
J. TATE. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under 
the editorship of Sm Davin Ros. Volume XII, Select 
Fragments. Pp. xxi+ 1 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952. 15 

It wari in gol that Sir David Ross's version of the Afeta- 
physics inau ted the Oxford translation of Aristotle, and it is 
only fitting that his hand should give the finishing touch to a 
splendid enterprise on which he has throughout bestowed a 
care generally unobtrusive but ever present. It is fitting, too, 
that this final volume should illustrate the new light that has 
been thrown on Aristotle, and the new picture of his genius 
that has formed itself, in considerable part a5 à consequence o 
investigations pursued since this series of translations was be- 
gun, Outside a narrow circle of occ it is still all too little 

nown, and for this reason the present volume is doubly 
welcome, 

Much, however, of the material it employs has been available 
for a long time; Ross's main source is Rose's second collection 
of fragments, that in the Teubner series (2988), supplemented 

by the material in Walzer'’s Arisfotelis Di Fragmenta 

u | though ирро riant additional mat i also to be 
oe (Incidentally, the article on H.W. Chandler us the 
Dictionary Май Biography states that to ect 
mate z an edition of re ments, but desisted in view of 
Rose's work; it would be useful to know whether if, among 
his surviving papers, there are any that are relevant, and, if so, 
whether they are still of value.) Care has been taken with the 
establishment of the text, and numerous textual notes have been 
provided; the translation itself has been skilfull executed, and 
will be of the greatest value (not least because Rose's collection 
i$ now rare). 

The student of ca eder t and not least of Aristotle, 
i5 in constant ed by the accidents of survival 
to form a distorted. NR P. the gross output and intrinsic 
importance of ancient authors, That danger the collection of 
fragments, hazardously conjectural and distressingly unsatis- 
factory t] it often is, e something to Menta: To this 

end volume ike the present play an important part, but certain 
limitations have, here as elsewhere, to be borne in mind, In 
the first place, the assignment of fragments of Aristotle to one 
work rat than another is often no more than a nice 

of slight probabilities; and in the second this consideration is 

among thosc which have led Sir David Ross, 
unde y enough, to confine himself to the agents of 
the dial the 1 ogical and the strictly philosophical works 

(On the Good, On ian: On the Pythagoreans, On the Philosophy of 

€ 1! j and On Democritus). 

Introduction is principally devoted to a discussion of the 
ашна, and to references to some of the more im t con- 
tributions in the recent literature (for these meee жана: а good 
bibliography оп 156-9). It uses Diogenes’ list of Aristotle's 

works, as гей И coust, and quotes the first twenty-five items, 
which are principally the dialogues. Detailed consideration of 

Diogenes would, naturally, be out of place, but Moraux's 

full investigation of the problems involved (Les listes. anciennes 


des owvrages d' Aristote ( 1951), which had not appeared when Ross 
was e on his „із an important contribution to their 
solution, | ih i in its attempt tû with precision the works 


listed in the ancient catalogues, and also for its rc-assessment of 
the provenience of the latter; the former task is im ant for 
any general consideration of the fragments, while Moraux 
brings strong criticisms ї the now traditional ascription 
of Diogenes’ list to Hermippus (accepted by Ross), and him- 
self, rightly or w y, suggests Ariston o Cos, and dumm 
source not in Al ria but in the late third-century Peripatos, 
In his inclusion and exclusion of possible fragments Ross has 
tended to follow traditional les, and most of what is here i in 
the collections of Rose and Walzer. | But there are also i impor- 
tant passages not to be found there, and among them, signi- 
бсапіу, there are two from Arabic sources, one assigned to the 
Ender and the other to the Erolieus, On the other hand, 
though he uses the work of Bignone and Wilpert in detecti 
fresh fragments, he maintains a cautious reserve towards fall 
m of their hypotheses, He does not include the whole 
of the mat Pel to the De Philosophia found in we. (099) 
LE’ Aristotele perduto. e formazione 1 a 
Vol. I (esp, pp. 227 ff), or the full extent ent of Wilpert 1930) 
ions; the latter, in addition to his ion, used by Ross, 
of the extent of the remains of the De Мей embedded in Alex- 
anders commentary on Metaphysics A, claims Sextus Empiricus 
х. 249-83 as an important source for the De Bono (Zwei 
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aristoteltsche Prithschriften tiber die Ideenlehre (1949), embodying con- 
ar supplementary to articles publi in Hermes in 1940 

d 1941). 

In his Introduction Ross maintains the old view, rejected by 
Jaeger, that the Protrebticus was a dialogue, as was Cicero's 

ole, known to be derived from it. It is interesting to 
find that he holds this position, though he docs not discuss 1t in 
detail; D. J. Allan, «ho follows Jaeger in The Philosophy of 
Aristotle (1952), is now inclined to return to the traditional view 
(Phil. Quart., 3 (1953), pP. 249-50). Atallevents, the question 
is still an open one, Koss, unlike Walzer, does not apportion 
the fragments of the De Philosophia among the three Books, 
though the order in which he arranges them is roughly the same, 
A brief but interesting attempt to assign fragments to individual 
speakers it made by Allan in The Philosophy of Aristotle. 

One may be confident that this work will remain standard 
for along time. Its usefulness is increased by the bibliography 
and full indexes, 

D. A. REES, 


Studies in Later Greek Comedy. By T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
Pp. ix 4- 261. Manchester: University Press 1953. 
c 


M. 

This book is a real achievement in scholarship: with its 
companion volume, Studies in Mfenander, we have the first large- 
scale attempt to give a complete and coherent account of Greek 
comedy from the beginning of the fourth to the mid-third 
century. Chapter 1, * Forethoughts on Later Greek Comedy ' 
is reprinted in an amended form from the Bulletin of the John 
Hylands Library, xxix, 19. Chapters ii, iii amd iv deal suc- 
cessively with comedy and its poets from 400 to 370 n.c., from 
370 to 321 B.C. and with New Comedy. Three subsequent 
chapters give most valuable accounts of Philemon, Diphilos, 
and Apollodoros. Another is entitled ‘ Menandreia’, and in 
an a dix the original of the Asinaria is discussed. 

Webster bases his work on the very large number of Greek 
fragments; he makes use of all the evidence, both literary and 
ar ical, known to the reviewer, and also of all the most 
recent publications. Space compels him to compress; the 

ook therefore is not casy reading, with its mass of references 
(some 1600 in the Index Locorum), and its footnotes (possibly 
1000). Because of the fragmentary sources, the task of writing 
a history of the comedy of this period is beset with difficulties, 
depending as it does on tentative arguments and on the recon- 
struction and dating of lost or fragmentary originals. Of this, 
Webster is well aware; he writes (p. 140) * To judge the frag- 
ments is of course unsafe, as the Menander fragments show: 
if the Bacchides had not been preserved, who would have sed 
that “whom the gods love dic young " was a slave's jest? ', 
and (р. 145) ` seen through the glass of adaptation Menander's 
Greek and Philemon's Greek is apt to look alike’, When the 
reconstruction depends on Roman adaptations, evidence is safe 
if one assumes that the Roman scholars had in front of them 
both Latin and Greek texts when they reported alterations made 
by Roman poets. But if we were not told that alteration had 
been made, there are many instances which would be impossible 
to detect, especially if Beare's interpretation of * contaminatio " 
is npn And where scholars claim to see a development in 


the style and dramaturgy of Terence, could th ually do so 
if the plays were undated? Rib 
Webster's ments are brilliant. He concludes that the 


original of the A. rum was written soon after 331 B.c., possibl 
by Diphilos { , x Earlier scholars had connected the cavalry 
charge ( . 243 L) with the tactics of the Diadochi and con- 
sidered the original to belong to New Gomedy; others point 
out Roman elements in the scene, and it is possible that the 
description is a Plautine invention, Webster, however, refers 
us (p. ot) to Euphranor’s picture of the battle of Mantincia 
and goes on: * but the only fourth-century encounter in which 
a cavalry charge decided the issue between figures of heroic 
scale was the encounter of Alexander and the Great King as 
depicted in the Alexander mosaic. . . . In default of o 
evidence this dates the original of the amphtitruo soon after 331 
m.c. But this is tentative, yet the date is accepted (pp. 37. h 
and NC read (р. 95) of * the allusion to Alexander in the battle 
recital ". 

Webster also assigns to the original of the Menaechmi an earlier 


date than pr scholars, He quickly ear (p. 71) of the 
азе based on Athenaeus (xiv, oy) t the Homo of 
| i Î, and he follows Frankel in believ- 

п ian kings (Men. 409 f.) is Plautine and 
therefore is rio ovidence foc the date of the original. His own 
iment, however, is tenuous; the joke at 653-4 is Roman; 
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with other паноа of Alexis, he concludes (p. 74) * it seems 
therefore justifiable to regard the Menaechmi as deriving from а 
comedy written about 940, perhaps Alexis’ Агро”. 

Webster adheres to the classification of comedy he introduced 
in Studies in Menander, Plays cannot be isolated in one category, 
and one play may include several themes, each concerned with 
a different category. But Webster occasionally falls into avoid- 
able inconsistencies; Penia (р. 16) in the Pl classed as a 
муно са) play is * a territying figure, like a cross between 
a Fury from йа and a pe (and cf. p. 140), while in 
a discussion of philosophy in came Lp 33. 35) ' Penia (Fru- 
gality?) . . . is a mean between Wealth and Beggary '. 

There are occasions when Webster tends to overstate his 
case; for instance, the story of Phaon (p. 18) * was popular in 
the early fourth century as is shown by its occurrence on two 
vases ©. Only two vases (and those of the late fifth century) do 





not amount to popularity, Sometimes lack of space compels 
him to be dogmatic on controversial points; (p. 19) ' Meletos, 
ий юйге, Some- 


the accuser of Sokrates, produced his Oidipodeia, . . .' 5 
times in his desire to extract every possible hint from the frag- 
ments he docs not take account or he accident of preservation 
and the absence of contrary evidence, 

These remarks must not be taken to imply that there is more 
to criticise than to praise; that is not the case. Individuals 
will disagree with many of Webster's arguments, but will find 
difficulty in providing evidence to contradict him. His wide 
knowledge of all the sources, together with his insight and sensi- 
tivity to style, makes his book indispensable for all students of 
Greek and Roman comedy. With its full index and index 
locorum it is extremely useful as a reference book, though for 
this, fuller synopses of chapters in the table of contents would 
have been helpful, and a less frequent use of‘ op. cit.’ would have 
made reference quicker, The references had been carefully 
checked, and there are very few misprints (one, p. 125 n. 1); 
following the remarks of earlier reviewers, Webster has taken 

ains to rationalise spelling, The plates are excellent, but the 
book deserves a better presentation than that given to it by the 
Manchester University Press; it is a major work of scholarship 
and will remain for long the standard work. 
J: M. T. CHARLTON. 


Bucolici Graeci. Edited by A. S. F. Gow. Fp. xv + 188 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. то, 

The Greek Bucolic Poets. Translated with brief notes by 
A, S. F. Gow. Pp. xxvii + 156, Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 18s. 

The text of Theocritus in Gow's O.C.T. and the translation 
of it in. The Greek Bucolic Poets differ only in minute detail from 
those in his major work reviewed by Trypanis, JHS LXXII 
(1952), 1435 The introduction and apparatus criticus of the 
Bucolici Graeci, taking account of the papyrus finds and of 
modern scholarship, are fuller than those of Wiliamowite’ 
edition, though naturally they а meagre in comparison 
with the Theocritus. Gow sensibly reverts to the ordo vulgaris of 
Stephanus, making his edition much easier to use than Wilamo- 
witz. To the content of Wilamowitz' edition, Gow adds 
Totei y” (which becomes Theoc, 31) from Pap. Antinoae, and 
Theoc. Frags. t and 2, insignificant verbal citations from 
Eustathius and the Eiymologicum Magnum, The poems of 
Bion are printed in the order of Stobaeus, but as authorities 
frequently refer to Wilamowitz' and other numberings, a table 
of ee is given. Gow also adds a transcription of the 


29801. 
r * appears a prose translation of 
i | the most corrupt of the poems in 
Gow's O.C.T. ‘The introduction gives a short but lucid ac- 
count of Greek Bucolic poetry, and of the history of Theocritus, 
Moschus, and Bion: a critical estimate of their work would 
have been an added attraction. The poems have short ex- 
lanatory introductions and footnotes: difficulties left unre- 
ved in the text are pointed out. In the Preface, Gow explains 
that his aim is both to give an accurate translation for students 
reading his text and also to produce a version which would 
appeal to the Greekless reader, These objectives must be in- 
compatible; the first, of course, is successful; hardly the 
second. Gow is deeply indebted for turn of phrase and ex- 
of his rendering of fd. 1, бүг, with those of Calverley and 
See will show. Yet the Greckles reader will miss en- 
tirely the simplicity and soft loveliness of the original. Gow's 
eee масна рони quality and also the straightforward charm 1 
һе васика, to read other translations, 
Both volumes were = pres before the appearance of 
rypanis review, Some of his criticisms are met: eg. Ed- 
monds emendation in fd. 27, ga is discarded. Bur others 
remain valid: in /d. 15, 127 (false ref. by Trypanis) Gow's 
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emendation, necessitating Rossbach's in the following line, is 
unacceptable; if the MSS. Sha meaning ‘another (for this 
year's festival)" is to be rejected, Ahrens’ &uê is the better 
reading. In Jd, 18, 29 Trypanis censures Gow for not accepting 
Eichstádt's emendation with its possible support from Vergil, 
Eel. v, 53 and from the коеш second-century A.D. 
papyrus (TAexritus I, 257). The emendation improves style 
and sense; it is the only one to justify an alteration of the text, 
Gow retains the MSS. reading, but with no authority, to im- 
prove the balance of the sentence, he prints wal réme (l. 30) for 
fee which appeared in the Theocritus, In The Greek Burolic 
Poets the slip in translation at fd. 18, 90 has been corrected, but 
the misunderstanding in fd, 22 remains. 

Some three-quarters of the content of these volumes had 
already appeared in Gow's Theocriftus. For what remains there 
are no new i, and Gow has the advantage of Gallavotti's 
work and his edition of 1 To this, he has little toadd. — His 
text differs from Wilamowitz' O.C.T. largely in mere alterations 
of punctuation and spelling or in changes of dialect forms. 


Sometimes conservative, he returns to MS5. readings in place of 


Wilamowitz conjectures- (eg. (Bion) 1, 94), even when this 
involves leaving a passage corrupt (e.g. Mosch. 3, 16; 3, 112): 
sometimes he needlessly accepts emendation when Wilamo- 
witz printed the MSS. reading (eg. Mosch. 3, 118; (Bion) 
1, 18; 1, B8). His own emendations are few, and generally 
unimportant—for instance, T° for 6" (Mosch. 2, 51; 4, 18; 

64; «f. Bion Frag. 11, B), ete. Of his others, &ypumweow 
(мок. Frag. 1, 13 for &Фүркёу Steph. (accepted by Wilamo- 
witz, nöt cited by Gow): dypolxey MSS.), is masterly, vastly 
improving the sense. It is what Moschus should have written, 
but judging from the rest of the , it seems likely that 
Stephanus saw the true reading. In the same fragment, |. 3, 
the reviewer prefers Teucher's emendation printed by Wilamo- 
witz, to Edmonds accepted by Gow. Criticisms, however, 
are carping: the text as a whole is established by a judicious 
selection from the work of previous editors, and presents the 
result of recent scholarship. 

One may question the policy of the Syndics and Delegates 
of the Presses, With such a wealth of translations for the 
general reader and a sufficiency of editions for the student, with 
жом з Theecrifus and Gallavotti's Bucolici available for the 
scholar, with such obvious gaps in the O.C.T. series and the 
pressing need for other new editions, the publication of these 
two volumes could have been deferred to happier times. 

J. M. T. CHARLTON. 


Callimachus. Ed. R. Prewrer. Vol. II, Hymni et Epi- 
ee Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. Рр. суш 
4. 


Pfeiffer completes in the second volume his edition of the 
works of Callimachus, ‘The two volumes together (on the first 
see Smiley, JHS LXX (1950), 105), are without question the 
most porn publication in the field of Hellenistic literature 
since Schneider's edition of the same poet in 1870-73. The 
second volume now published includes the text of the hymna 
zn cpigrams; the ЕЕ and chat the hymns; рго- 

Eegomena to the fragments, hymns epigrams (pp. ix- 
xciv); the testimonia to the life and works of the poet; adden- 
da et corrigenda to Vols. I-II (pp. 100-26) and indices rerum 
notabilium and vocabulorum. h the author and the Claren- 
don Press are to be congratulated upon the completion of this 
splendid edition of one of the most refined Greek ports, = 

Many problems connected with the life and works of Callima- 
chus are still unfortunately beyond solution with the limited 
material at our disposal to-day. Even such elementary thing 
as a reasonably accurate knowledge of the dates of the poet's 
birth and death or a comparatively detailed outline of his major 
works are as yet denied us. Pfeifer, in his prolegomena to the 
fragments, examines a number of important items which emerge 
from the study of the available material, which is indeed much 
пЕєпег now than what it was twenty years ago. His 
views on many of these he has already stat 1 
Vol. I (e.g. that Apollonius depends in his Argonawtics not only 
on the Afecale, but also on the Aetia—and this a bearing on 
the relative dates of Theocritus, Callimachus, Apollonius, 
Ў. НУ ХХИ (1952), 135—or that in the last two books af 
the Aelia the * actia ^ were independent, not connected either 
by a dialogue with the Muses or otherwise, etc.). But he also 
introduces a few new arguments, the most important of which 
are those connected with the Coma and the final edition by the 

himself of his complete works, For indeed the absence in 
Pap. Oxy 2258 of Coma 78-88, which include the nuptial Hie, 
| eo pearance in its place of a different epilogue, a couplet 

in which the Coma seems to address Arsinoe (fr. 110, 94 a and b, cf. 
Addenda Vol. IT}, seem to indicate that lines 7 were added 
later, when the Coma was included in the Atia; and this prob- 
ably took place when a final edition of that poem was prepared 


in his notes in 


203 
for inclusion in the complete works of Callimachus, which the 
poet himself prepared at an advanced age (cf. fr. 1, 336 
and fr. 112, 9). It is interesting to sec that Pfeiffer has at 
last come round to the view (d. p. xxviii) that the (Milan) 
Diegeseis are little more than a summary of an older longer 
source, In the prolegomena to the fragments the only points 
I should like to raise are that, whereas the popularity and 
influence of Callimachus in the Hellenistic and medieval Greek 
world are so carefully outlined, no word is said about his 
influence upon the Roman poets (in the notes of Vol. I this is, 
of course, admirably traced), and that we find nowhere in this 
edition a concise and concentrated treatment of the metres of 
Callimachus (which are again excellently treated in individual 
notes, and marked in the index. rerum notabilium under 
Metrica and Prosodiaca). | , 

The examination of the papyri and manuscripts on which 
the text is based is detailed, and the stemma codicum of the 
hymns (with the * significant errors ' always indicated) admir- 
ably established. There is no doubt that all the extant manu- 
scripts of the hymns derive from a lost archetype (y) of the 
twelfth-thirteenth centuries, brought to the West, possibly by 
Ioannes Aurispa (p. Ixxxi). The number and order of the 
hymns seems always to have been the same, But it remains 
strange that no trace of Hymn V, the only hymn by Calli- 
machus in elegaic couplets, has ever been found on a papyrus. 
With regard to the epigrams it 1s interesting to see that Pfeiffer 
treats the variae lectiones of the Planudea as mere thirteenth- 
century conjectures (p. xciv). : 2 

The text of the hymns and epigrams is carefully established 
and must be considered a definite improvement on the fourth 
edition of Wilamowitz, And this is not ашу n m tbe Dew 

apyrus readings at Pfciffer's disposal, but also to his fine feeling 
f the Callimachean style; a number of new cruces have been 
introduced into the text as well as some excellent conjectures 
by the editor and other scholars of recent date (e.g. IV, 287 
"piov deru Pfeifer; IW, 220-7: dpto... T : 
‚а битый Maas-Croenert). As opposer 
exegetical notes accompany the texts of Vol. IL — А 

There are, however, a few points where the text looks highly 
suspicious and where nothing has been introduced to indicate 
this, The most striking instance із Vi 02-3. The whole 

| from l. 91 f. is suspect, as 1. 91 already shows, where no 
Pond caesura follows the strong caesura; but brémaro, lor" 
{тїї коро | БАр риро ta wal devia poor Duin is impossible. 
The sinews (wipes is a writing Lobel proposed for the укыр. 
of Pap, Oxy. 2226), on which cling the bones on the one side 
and the skin on the other, can hardly have been taken as the 
starting point of the description. Moreover, V, 41 Kpilov Spor, 
or ЇЇ, 108 éXX& và mois, where I should like to suggest 
ВАА" dpa moi (of. ep. 18. 2), or IIT, 18 fra look equally 
suspect. The apparatus is concise and meat. It may be per- 
haps regarded a little too austere where emendations and sug- 
gestions by scholars are concerned, In fact, a few really con- 
vincing ones are omitted, like IV, 14 полу e by 
Ruhnken (moXX4w of the text is intolerable after the roux 
істот ОЁ ће previous line) or IV, 41 amg “Aviowo toklyens sug- 
gested by Schneider, That Schneider is right can be seen from 
Call. fr. 703 and Steph. Вух. у. Трої»... . бето Gè wal 
с... "Ада This incidentally points to the fact that Calli- 
machus must have known the version of the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo which has in line 110 arêx. For this matter we will still 
have to consult Schneider. TUM | 

The detailed edition of the Diegeseis to Hymns I-II and the 
scholia w to the hymns, which follow on the text, is excellent and 
fully in the tradition of Drachmann and Wendel. The Ad- 
denda èt Corrigenda also contain much important material. 
The most striking is the first line and the diegesis of a new 
action on the Artemis of Leucas. But the new material on the 
Coma (fr. 110), the text of Pap, Mich. inv. 4947 of fr, 202, as 
well as the many important suggestions and corrections by 
Maas, Barber, Smiley, Früchtel, and others on: points of the 
f ts of Vol. I (many of which have been accepted by the 
author), are not less significant, ! 

Lastly I should like to commend the Index Verborum, a for- 
midable task in a text where so many fragments (with i peres 
numbering) are involved. Among other rd it will also 
help scholars in identifying more fragments of this remarkable 
port. 






to Vol. I, по 


С. A. TRYPANIS, 


e Mirmiambi. Introduzione, testo critico, 
commento e indici. А сига аі Стлло Росстом. Рр. 

xiv + 194. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 19530. L. 1300. 
The text of Herodas, like the texts of most authors retrieved 
from papyri, is full of problems; the extant editions are there- 
fore overburdened with supplements and emendations, Puc- 
cioni sets out, as he expressy tells us, to give a text of Herodas 
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free from a number of * arbitrary conjectures *, which he rele- 
gates to the a us. A brief introduction, a number of notes 
and two indices ((a) of the dma deyépea and rare terms and 
constructions, (5) of the metrical peculiarities of the poet) 
accompany the text. 

On the whole the book contains a lot of useful material con- 
tributed by previous editors and other distinguished scholars, 
But it does not proffer much that is inal to the study of the 
author, and the armaa student of Alexandrian poetry can- 
not hope fo use it with profit, for it bears the marks of a hasty 
production and displays a lack of accuracy in detail which is 
often surprising. Perhaps the most striking feature in this re- 
spect is the inaccurate manner in which the readings of the 
papyrus are so frequently reported Ais s г. 1. 19 АА] ати, 
as ied by Kenyon, instead of cia [Aan in the papyrus; 
УІ. 68 ашала, аз зи sorely Blass, instead of 

yrus; VI. тог pfi xJ[v]ra, as supplied b am 
pep of capv[1]8 [ox ag, тт in the Papyrus, ete.). ЙМЫ зе 
in the a Eus f TEn sopplemenis and conjectures are 
often not attributed to the night scholar (e.g. IV. 47 len read 
by Palmer is attributed to Nairn, VI. ıı Eys[vo*] х supplied 
by Blass is ars oer am, dh and sometimes not 
mentioned at (e.g. 7 [n]: ar» is given in the 
text, without mention of Hicks, the author of the supplement, 
cic. y 

The text, even if we disregard the inaccurate manner in which 
the о: EC the Арта are reported, is not what one would 
have tant mistakes have been introduced there, 
like the be асосу of V. 4, which gives a broken anapacst 
impossible in Herodas (the Aiyms Bones of the corrector is 
obviously sound), excellent emendations and supplements have 
been overlooked, like the l'uXais in I. 67 (suggested Бу P. Maas, 
Rh. Museum 68 + 1913.р. : ‚ 360), which docs away with the initial 
choriambus, or 3 hiw notn in I and obvi 
inferior ones have been MED like ашро of Blass in УТ, 


68, etc. а 
often misleading (e.g. 
ther that the change of кт 
TE Ha conjecture by Hicks, etc], 
and the notes, ing much of importance, also include 
a great deal of clementary linguistic material, and are in many 
instances unconvincing, Who, for example, will believe that 






m the 


is not iy cake and 
I. 20, where you can hard 
does not occur in the papy rus 


nE Hes 1, i8 not used in an erotic Sr Dii TEE 
and Liban. Epist. 428)? In fact, the answer 
суе Make fu 1 of me! these things are for you the younger 


women") clearly points to the use of the word in that sense. 
C. A. TRYPAN. 


Edited with a анна and notes by Ow and 
A. F. ScnoLrELD, Рр, xii 4- 247. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 305. 
Nicander is certainly not an attractive poet, An author, as 
it scems, of the middle of the second coms B.C., he endeavoured 
to reconcile science with poetry and 


achieve either, For poisonous creatures, 
to cure them, and substances deadly or n to man, treated 
in a fantastic language and st le, cannot stimulate 
of poetry. Nor is his a ае ia interest to 
the em scientist ; for Nicander was not even an 





A.S. F 


i 1p a may well derive from a second source 
Jl the same author. Buta new and up-to-date edition, even 
of a text of this nature, is always welcome, and in the case of 
Nicander even more so, because the only other useful edition 
extant by O. Schneider, published in 1856, is both out of date 
to 
Gow and Scholficld have made a laudable effort, As they 
tell us in their preface * dhe book makes no p ctence 
definitive edition ', —a concl stemma urn is 
M ed later (p. i5) the they make it deri that | 
purpose is ‘to enable ers to acquaint themselves with 
contents of the A There i$ no doubt that hey Dave 
succeeded in ieving their object, They have produced a 
text which is on the whole reliable, a translation which is read- 
able, | many passages of it are, as the authors themselves 
Say, ‘only tentative, and a number of notes, which, though un- 
E not ‘ike wae M Se commentary, are of 
, an important index 
thi р esci in the text is to be 
buni at tho end of they Bock seat chi pla (II) on weights 


that it 5 
half- 


to be a 
its 


id 
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oe |. G. Schneider to carlier works in which this has been 





treated ( 5 EY M. с Brenning's writings 
in the Allgemeine Medicinische Central-2; ung i etc.), mt the 
information given here is much fuller ad ed much more up to date. 


As has been observed, the one thing in which ande: 
is fairl precise and careful is in his meters, eters 
general) follow the example of REIN f wr with a few diver- 
gencies, on which see Kroll, RE 261. To these (as Gow 
Scholfield do not expand bim vie meters of Nicander) 


I observe the brid э: иги, a Ed Nicander does not ahways 
observe the e Ирет (== a word ега 
и second biceps (thesis)) f ТА. EOD 

209, 


secondly, that in one instan 
the of Nacke (= a word never end after a monosyl- 
labic fourth piceps ( sisl} TA. . 57 thirdly, that in one 
ae again the ep themi D cid only cacsura in the 


line, TÀ 

But in order to achieve this comparative metrical precision 
Nicander either | his lines with meaningless words like 
pula, wow, 2215 (1 I Ai. _ 23, 483, etc.), or plays havoc with 
the language, unscrup ucing words and forms to 
E that urpose (cf., ег. 123 éAigows!: 206 pre; 

ve that purpose (d 18 раба 125 yak ; etc, ; cvena 
ы сап be arbitrarily added to an ending to avoid 
shortening in hiatus; 7A. 166 kaw! On Nicander's use of a 
male adjective with a feminine noun for metrical reasons see 
H. Klauser, De dicendi penere in N, quaestiones selectae, Diss, phil. 
Vindob, 6 (1858), І, 90). 

But the metre is not the only reason why Nicander mishandles 
the li . He frequently distorts it simply to facilitate his 
narrative, or even out of sheer ignorance, His innovations and 
distortions constitute no real contribution to Greek, for at times 
я mean what the stem or the endings connote, 

most of them never recur in Greek literature, Clearly no 
canoe QUK fcel happy dealing with a poet like this, and likewise 
no reviewer, 


But even in a poet as complicated and unique as Nicander a 
few slips and omissions which appear in the text could have 
been avoided. Perhaps the most striking is Th. i wer н the 
editors print gÀoyl 3orypnfeloa scanning the 1 тары 
This is, of course, impossible: the varia lectio of 00 
must have been, or must conceal, what the poct wrote, 
Zorypn&üea is- y a gloss, later incorporated in the text. 
At the same time lines metrically imperfect like ТА. 79 ог 597 
саезига) could have been edited metrically perfect (write in 


ag of 0 topilma; and im di wre a ting the 
writing | ipepátcmo; and in 597 write wBplow vias 
оё сом), апі а аре of valuable emenda- 


tions Bentl and others might have at least been mentioned 
їп и FAQS (e.g. TA, re Bentley, supported by 
Е, м, с V. Th 344; Th ich 


ee is much more 
erate for ypas than fo Al. 483 goiera 
Bent by | і, р. 14, n. 2. This 
should be ac ed, as the ding NS Сш, t 
never сага to denote place of descent, 
makes 2 highly . It should then be the black 


hirer suspect 

and not the white ee etc.). At this point I should like to 
add one mo emendation attributed to Enden which is not 
reported Schneider or Gow-Scholfield. came across 
it зс кесар с: 

an unknown scholar n = ae X Dec hikes Outed 

7h DM mn ib rinity 

[tis on ба Bentl е коса сс Duet Of ail the 
manuscripts in into l Argani, etes the stop at the end of line 
and places it after en ie 


from the place of 5 in 1. 28з. 1 
the third , unless p 

EU ors 307, 394, 244- 
loc, le. cit 23, п. 


noun, . this is hot the cle thane 
Al. n 7, 512. 586 and Klauser, 
minor p when one con- 
ML of book the editors had 


all these are comparat 
sidere the nature of the text ECL d 

in mi One t ; however, which is unfortunately missing, 
would have been most desirable, and would have made t 
book much easier to use : an index verborum. For this we will 
still have to у ool О. Schneider, where par ME d -— 


words and to Nicander are not 
from hee common с а a the о 
РА A. TRYPANI*. 


The Tradition of the оен T P. bes 
Auseey Dinter. Pp, il, i 
Philological deis (e (agent der Britain: TR. H. 

l, rd): 1952. Price not stated, 
At Eni sight ahe preparation ek a СИР of the leer Greek 
geographers might appear a simple task. Two 
collections were made in Byrantine times, one probably dating 
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back to Justinian, and the other not later than the ninth cen- 
tury; and most if not all of the works contained therein survive 
in two archetypal MSS., now preserved at Heidelberg and at 
Pari. But both these codices suffered severely in the under- 
ground transit from Constantinople to the West, and entire 
quires are now missing from them. Some hundred у Cars ago, 
it is ie several pices of an earlv copy of the Heidelberg i 
eae at the monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos) were 
by black-market dealers and found their way to the 
Bibliotheque Nationale ys the British Museum. — But by then 
C. Müller had co his standard work on the Grographi 
Graeci Minores, and he was only able to make hasty use of them 
in Vol. V of his F Historicorum Graecorum. At some points, 
therefore, his editions have remained seriously ¥ incomplete. 
Prof. Diller, who has not only studied the archetypes and 
Bs of their Cambridge). Dur has (incl uding the next most img t MS., 
erdum the text at Vatopedi and has 
чч Sed ie entire modern literature on the subject, now 
presents the fruits of his long research in a brief but close- 
ked volume. 
am Ch. 1 Diller sums up the whole MS. tradition and describes 
р Өк codices in detail. In Ch, 2 he provides a biblio- 
graphy n doe numbers, including reviews and obiter 
Ts There fol three chapters in which Бора and 
enlarged texts are established of three treatises on the Black Sea, 
toss ps.-Arrian, (2) and ad (3) the E portions of the Mediter- 
ranean TiplwAoi of oppor or ergamum (partly 
erer ak in a dete art eby riam in RE), and of nd. pi- 
из. The text of ps.-Arrian is completed by insertion of 
the muddle portion from the London fragment of the Vatopedi 
MS., and the author's numerous borrowings from the genuine 
Arrian, from Menippus and ps.-Scymnus are sedulously col- 
lected. Parts of Menippus ond of ps.-Scymnus are recon- 
structed from the incomplete Paris archety and from many 
recognisable extracts in ps.-Arrian. As Menippus probably 
dates back to and may have been intere to Strabo, 
the establishment of his text is particularly to be welcomed, 
Diller has laid solid foundations for an up-to-date corpus of 
ee Mi fimores. We may hope that he will proceed to 


A remarkable feature of the bib! is the comparative 

DOES of the Periplus Maris Erythraei (by far the most valuable 

жле ee of writings on ps.- 
on the tmpimaous nn | 

н attractive game for modern 


enn i ша astrologorum Graecorum. Tomi 
IX I: codices Britannicos и сыр STEPHANUS WEIN- 
STOCK; pars prior, codices Oxoni Рр. viii -+ 212. 
ти. к кысы, 1951. Et Hie DONE 
admirable E O зра Казу жаралышын P grea 
King which we owe to vari did on, energy MM 
generosity y. Fr it has given m more | 
its title suggests and какы ыскан eae: 
Appear ius excerpts, with notes 
indexes, This was thc only а way of handling so large 
à mass ol buried literature: no words of praise are adequate 
for the way in which Cumont mastered all this scattered material 
with his uncanny ability * to hold a great number of different 
— “sci, bes mind together for | jos (to € a piu 
ewton as quoted by D. S. Watson, Proc. 
ч т oe 1953, i I need Pty ау that Cata- 
"ur d greatest rtance not only to historians o 
science йа ЫН аы ure concent nh h social and 
mous conditions and with the devel t of the Greek 
Беса till well into Byzantine times. 
In this present volume, as carlier i in V. iv, Weinstock has fullv 
dex nined the high level of the work as a whole. After 
the thirty-six Oxford manuscripts (which include a 
aan one that belonged to Oliver Cromwell) he prints various 
pat texts, a calendar (published by him carlier in JRS 
| WELL, 1940, 97 ff), and some important non-astrological 
CXCCTDUS It Psellus. These last (on which Weinstock and 
E. R. Dodds have made admirable emendations !) cover a wide 








ents of Proclus. 
a curious problem. 
. there are two um from $$ 48-9 


па. 32-1131 Weinstock із ight in bracketir 
n If a scribe had read i 
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(devoted to the questions of whether the soul changes into an 
angel and whether it is without beginning in time): the second 
gives “EAAnwves 6b Mifpay тиб тарі tamy (se. Thv yuyu) Bir- 
mA&rraen where the original has “Anus 6 поякимьтероя 1 
Toray Bufiasmw, domp h wal møl тб» AM, n Bè pory 
TEÀAnóTQTG íbToymvü Tà Tapayóuser ù feds. What are we to make 
of this staternent about Mithras? Elsewhere the changes made 
by the excerptor are matters of abridgement or of the sub- 
stitution of synonyms; in 123. 13-14 he writes Жером и 
Бобби мы рей їп Шеш оГ} 54 Sond Twos kal Guvduers kal 
mpima; кой GAA" атта тоюбта, Û рызокт Й EAérrova, pico 
fucw кој бес miie, but Cherubim and Seraphim were 
familiar. One might be tempted to think that Psellus had said 
something of the sort about Mithras; he could have drawn 
such an inference from Po rphyry, Аат. nymph. 6, 17 f., a4. His 
Allegory of the cave of e ) E (n Boissonade, Michael Psellus 
de operatione daemonum, = zetz. lig. 366 fT.) does not 
mention the Persian deity, but shows a close knowledge of 
Porphyry's work ; elsewhere he speaks of Mithras (Cumont, 
Mystéres, ed. 3, 248; Bidez, op. cit. 217 L) But Ommif. decir. has 
an elaborate FESTE HIDE tradition known to us from the ad- 
mirable edition of L. G . Westerink; it is unlikely that this 
excerptor should have ; a text which for once had a 
unique reading of valuc. Morcover, the secms to me 
too awkward for Psellus, and elsewhere in this treatise the 
Hellenes are quoted for philosophy or science. It is again im- 
probable that Miipay is a corruption, ¢.¢. of wapé. On the whole 
conclude that the excerptor knew the name of Mithras as a 
n deity and indulged his imagination. 
În conclusion one can only < ress deep gratitude to Wein- 
stock for this fine work and eager anticipation of the же 
fascicule, which is to include the other manuscripts in Eng 
and these in. Holland, Dona and Sweden. All that will 
then be needed is a general index. 
ARTHUR Оливу Моск. 


The Greek and Latin Literary Toxts from Greco- 
Roman (R.A. Pack. Апп n Ads Mic 
nera Press, 1952 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 

ix ++ 105. 28r. 

C. HL Oldfather's list of the Greek literary texts from Egypt 
has кш been a work of proven usefulness. The later lists of 
Reggers and Giabbani have neither replaced it nor com- 
plete justice to the discovery of new material, and | the revision 
of old, which has succeeded its publication. ‘thirty years ago. 
The present volume offers an up-to-date inventory of the liter- 
ary texts, Latin as well as Greek, which the sands of Egypt have 
so far yielded. The word literary i is here used, of course, in the 
papyrologica пса. ee to ' most or all texts which 
were intended to reach t e eyes of a reading public or at least 
possessed a more than ep! al interest or usefulness ', 
word texts to "include worden table i КӨ) pt inscribed on 
parchment, ost wooden tablets, or stefar, as well as papyrus 
itself, but Biblical, "Jewish; and Christian texts, and 1 
texts as such, , are excluded. i or. пн т er rond into two 
main compartments, Gree 4 tin (pp. 4), re- 
ERST y subdivided into A. Pi denübed Texts EE E 

ta (r234-2282), and A. Identified Texts асин Law) 
ережеа Law о 2313-2342), C. Ad 

despota are separated Init: Initially into into 


Law) Law) (2369-2308). ee 

ет, аз [ar as possible, into the various 
e A ае gives new discoveries and additional 
references noted between April 1950 and September 1951, and 
the volume ends with a concordance of the texts included in 
Oldfather but now reclassified. 

Useful to all Classical, and expecially Greek, scholars as a 
work of reference, to the textual critic and editor this volume 
will be indispensable, Let us suppose that he is lly in- 
terested in the text of, say, | ‚ В т. Inthe phabetical 
list of identified texts he will find references to no less than six 
texts ascribed to Bk. 1, three of them with certainty, one of 


them published in I M MS MEN ; he will find cross- 
ori to ала R | Giabbani, to J. M. 


Edmonds’ Lyra Graeca, E. Dichl's A Graeca, first 
or second edition as ату та ges ou Mele 
B. Lavagnini's Анан, and to articles dis 
in the various jou . Naturally, as the Un е at pains E 
stress, references to such a vast body of critical literature as has 
accumulated around the literary papyri cannot hope to be 
quite exhaustive, But in bibliography, as in life, one thing 
rerit to re and rer who follows up Pack's 

erri ч» a has an adequate 
through the fine E kal d or dpa чап guide 


y argument. 
The abiding popularity of the classical authors, ris-d-vir their 
more modern rivals, in Greco-Roman Egypt is strikingly 


z Published since these lines went to pres. 
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eed by the incidence of the surviving fragments, Too much 
emphasis must clearly not be laid on statistics here, especially 
with the literary canon so long established by Alexandria, but 
T is nevertheless significant that, as against thirty fragments of 

а only one cach can be ascri with any certainty 
to Polybius and "Plutarch! Of the classical authors Homer, it 


goes without saying, emerges facile princeps with about five 
hundred í ents—Apollonius Rhodius has to be content with 
fourteen ; with over Md 


uripides heads the id in п tragedy 


texts, twice as many as Aesch les together; 
about equal with the two latter tn with cach other are Aristo- 
es and Menander; Plato has at least six times as many 
ragments as Aristotle—but the latter's five or so include the 
"A8. TI. ; Demosthenes boasts twice as many as Isocrates, with 
the other orators nowhere in the гасе, 
Unreliability would rob an inventory eee kind of much of 
its value. So far, however, as TOU reviewer has been able to 
udge [from a cursory survey, ME Pack has maintained the 
toe standards of accuracy, best on a project bravely 
conceived the competent execution * whic it чш | 
В. В. Rees. 


1. The DEOS Papyri, Part XXI. Edited by E, 
Lope. xiv + 150, 13 pll. London: Egypt Ex- 
rue icty, 1951. £2 121. 

2. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part хх. Edited by E. 

Loner, E. P. Wecener, апй С. Н. Копвкктз. Pp. xvi + 


London: Egypt Exploration Society; 1052, 


L^ tG pil. 

4 

п E to this volume Mr. Roberts explains that 
it ЕЕ. перне | Part ХХ because of a benefaction from 
CO, which it was decided to use in the 

rea first timc since Part XV, of a volume devote 


uction, for 
wholly to new 


literary texts; it was a condition of the Ul TESCO t that 
the work to be assisted was to appear before the end of 1951, 
and the production of Part XX was therefore postponed, This 


volume contains all the unpublished fragments of Alcaeus and 
Sappho, and of commentaries on their works, which Mr. Lobel 
has identified in the e iE iD collection, and Mr, Roberts 
adds the excellent news that a complete edition of the poems and 
Tapaa of Alcacus and Sappho is in active preparation; he 
explains that this is why the volume does not contain the 
customary index verborum. 

The main part of the volume (pp. 1-121) is devoted to twenty- 
one new texts (2288-308), of which three (2288.90) & are cer- 
tainly, and onc (2291) р арра ти two i= 


from commentarics on Sa 1V); 
а] ho (2495. probably a book. of Sa 


(probably. Boc bibli 

(pr Book VIII), four (2295-H) are certainly A 
ppho or Alcaeus ' , 2300-5 are morc proba Шу Асасы 
than Sappho 2306-7 аге from commentaries on Alcacus, and 
230H is Arolic verses? . . . included here for the a of the 
relation it may have to 2294°, The known pap rich Addenda 


үрр. 122-47) contain additions to known рү Sappho, 
1—1231, 2081 (0), 2166(а) ; ms Кыен teas 

2081(4), 2166(b); 1234 and 1360, 21660); 1788; 178 

Inevitably, most of the fragments printed and il illustrated are 


the tragically unintelligible débris of Жук poems; 
but there are some of more than papyrological interest. 
2288 contains parts of the first twenty-one lines of Sa 's 
prayer to Aphrodite (4 1 App. = 1),! in which we Ша 
stop after ypociow (v. 8), my (Vogt that the adjective is to be 
constructed with бро only (Vo 10, Л пио Alero, 1952, 
P- 5), (Hi) support for F.s spelling patiaiomo’ (v. 14), and (iii) 
a strong hint that v. 19 19 began 8 Shy с" буть, in which case mita 
(v. 18H) is, as Lobel had already = deliberative sub- 
junctive, and the probability ti ionds' Ром (бог оби) is 
ДЕНЕ Ж КИП ncreasexd, 2209 fr. 2, seems to contain the 
word дуру. (LS quote it first irom Polybius, but the 
adjective is Homeric), 2291 twice mentions a Polyanactid 
[к not certain), cf. inc. lib. 40 (150), and col. i may contain 





parts of two poems (1 cannot ma ae een metrically 
with 22-4). 2292 names two more "s friends (Arche- 
anassa and Pleistodica), making it less sonata that the Dica of 


: 21(5) (Bo) is identical with the Mnasidica of Б 22(a) (63). 
2294 seems to contain a list of first lines, with the title Epi- 
thalamia à and а n note which Lobel reads 
oP Я Le, between t lines. If so, the book was 
бау иш; Эа а рош па с i copia (e 
a o notation us Ont 
example, Sappho Book I) with the alphabetic notation, and 
tiat ی‎ су 2р ‚и. 1130-- ? 2205 Ír. 1 con- 


* In all references to the fragments of 
the first gives Lobel's hangin Sage.“ aap ык, 
ШЫ, Anth. ps. Graec, 1*. 
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tains parts of Alc. 119 a и ао but does not solve ieee a € about 
en À ima); ia он as the Acolic 
(9.22970. 5 5 а): Ка оз Оте оти (Al. 1897 31) : 31) 
again in an intercolumnar 
Ni ias on fr. T E oh ean; mentions Ph y the 
Athenian general killed at Sigeum in sing ein са, Бү Р by Pittacus 
(Strab. xiu. 599-500). Thr lemmata in ithe commentary 2306 
col, ii, 14 (yaAa[) and 29 fhm[) suggest that 2297 fr. 5 con- 
tains further lines from the poem on the storm-t ship 
(87: 45A). 2300 was discussed by Vogliano (of. cit.) ; it looks 
to me as if it were not merely * comparable with 'Au 26 [74] ', 
ai Lobel says, but actually an earlier part of the same poem, 
In 2301 fr. 1(5), 3 we have at last evidence for ehpa i in Lesbian. 
2303 fr. 1 increases our knowledge of Alcacus’ mythological 
Рон (the subject i is Pallas wrath against Locrian Ajax for the 
) and of his PAIN (толбосо, trans- 
tated [^ Lobel * livid with ". 2306 col. i mentions one 
Mnemon, who provided a: bons to bring back the tyrant 
Mynilus. In 2307 Lobel has recognised eee from several 
known fragments, The addenda, Mm of little obvious impor- 
tance, af are from the convinc provements to Sappho à 5 
(27а); t that v. B might ред Toe [iron | ртом, 
2 Pan 3 X, as the triple editorship indicates, follows the 
usual pattern; a section devoted to new classical fragments 
(рр. 1-194; Nos. 2245-64, all edited by Mr. Lobel except for 
4. which Mr. Roberts has edited) is followed by sections 
devoted to Roman and Byzantine documents бө; Nos 
Nos. 


Nos. 2265-76) and to minor documents (pp. 
2377-87), in both of which, Mr. Roberts tells us in his ресе 
Miss Wegener did the lion's share of the editorial work, own 
part being * limited to rereading and occasionally revising . . 
er in collaboration with Dr. Wegener, to settling on the final 
form which they should take", Then come two | of 
addenda by Mr, Lobel, of which p. 167 is devoted to additions 
and corrections to Nos, 2162, 2163, 2179, and 2212 (from Paris 
XVIII, XIX) and p. 168 rather нап у — a new fi 
ment to No, 661 (Callimachus, Epodes ; Pfeiffer's pap. aij. 
foe principal aur by Miss Wegener, complete the text. 
e prin au ors represent among the bterary papyri 
are АВ (pp Моя, 2245-57) and Callimachus 
(pp. 69-107, 11 3-29; mel 2258, 2761-3); pen ah cary a 
(a note on the forms dpl- dprti-foepys), 2260 comes from a 
commentary on an unidentified (but not, I think, absolutely 
unidentifiable—see below) poetic text, and 2264 is ascribed to 
the Arcia Alexamdrinorum, — With this item, the enters regions 
with which I am little acquainted, so that some brief notes on 
contents must suffice: a ЕЕК prefect calls for help for tax- 
collectors (2265), an ex-procurator accused of extortion makes 
an affidavit (2257; A.n. 360), an imperial estate has been at- 
tacked (2268; late fifth century), an auction-sale has been held 
аа ; A.D. 269—partly in Latin), a temple has been repaired 
2272; second century), and there are four private letters 
(2273-6; third to биш centuries), of which the ior 2274 15 
most interesting inguistically, for its spelli syntax 
(eg. al wm acc. plural). Of the р all those 
concerning imachus have been incorporated in Píciffer's 
edition (2258 = Pap. Aid 2261 = 14; 2262 = 20; 2263 = 
E need not be discussed here. I turn theresa do tbe 
Aeschylcan 2-57) and the commentary (2260), 
n: may be less fa ves familia : 
08. 2245 ped together as ' Aeschylus various 
eu ; gorge probably all) all) by the; the same Band nak fis copied 
in 
Lobel sea аси not all de plays here represented 
must be hy Aeschylus, but his attribution seems much the 


most likely. The most interesting and intelligible is reds 
fr. 1, a chorus from a Prometheus (not the Luomenos, 

; he advises against further but the 
text seems to me satyric in spirit and I that the play is 
the satyric of 472—in 2160 we сау have a frag- 
ment of the Glaucur Potmeus, from the same tetralogy). 2246 


i nearly clueless, for all its extent; 2251, apparently a ae 
by a woman for a victim of a treacherous host, might bel 
the Danaid tetralogy; and and 2255 з n to be from Ам 
of the Trojan cycle. 225 ' Aeschylus, various 
plays'; it includes а for e ppt (fr. 1, frag- 
mentary), for ne Oedipus Зу. 2, tallying closely with the known 
hypothesis of the Septem), for a lay of the Danaid tet | sir 
3—5ece below), for an unidenti lay (fr. 4), and for a 
fetes (fr. 5, almost certainly Aesch ш), as well as many verse 
fragments, of which the most interesti is 9, from a dialogue 
in which Dike seems to be one of the 59 and 71 should 
be gom n pa about Troy (the latter РО БАБУ 1 from a "Ono 
may coincide with a known fragment of Aescyhlus, 
2257 is another hypothesis, probably of 


niocte Nt 
Aeschy Ше (ао А), H'omen 


Finally. Nos. 2255 fr. 3 and 2260. The first dates the pro- 
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duction of the Danaid tetralogy after 470 (and most probably 
er 7); and I believe that the first line should be restored 
EAD xenulBou i.e. 464/43 (see my note in CR x.s. LT, 1953, 144). 
In any case we have a most remarkable confirmation of the 
view, long ago by Boeckh and K. O. Müller and revived 
by Nestle (in E ке review of Kranz, Stasimon; (Gnomon 10, 1934, 
4 J," that the Supplices is * late play. The commentary in 
Е Чан with two matters: poe a hee applied to 
Athena and the birth ot Athena, fall rom the head of 
Zeus, There are several кол Philitas (extending 
fr. 23 Powell), from the omis (new), from Euripides (new), 
from Callimachus (fr. 37 Pf., partly new), fous! Stesichorus 
new), and from I (и ы Professor Page's note in 
CR N.s. ПЕ, 1953, 1-2) was therefore dactylic (or 
dactyloid), later than Stesichorus (df fr. 62 Bergk), and dealt 
at some length with Athena; it was by a major author, thought 
worthy ofbeing gen an elaborate commentary, in the manner 
of Aristarchus (lor which sec A. Severyns, Le cycle épique dans 
l'école d'Ari ‚ 1928, Рам 1), and I suggest very tentatively 
that we should е in it a part of Aristarchus’ own commentary 
on the айг Ie Pindar fr. 15 Bowra, 26 Turyn). 
In col. iı Or Chis EN Lobel restores vv. 7-10 as follows: 
ma verla фу [ошату | рор „1 - бите коі [хоче | ое та 
&mÀa. and comments * ement in such a way as 
to make the repetition arr s t is there a repetition at 
all? It does not seem at all certain that the last surviving letter 
ot v. 9 must be :-; ifo- could be read, H. Hom. XXVIII 6-8 
a less objectionable supplement : LEANA [eoten в | -a]u- 
штуу коі g[eiou- | са та ёта, 


It remains only to add that the editing of these two volumes is 
as usual exem , und that the rds have brilliantly sup- 
ported the editors, 


Jj. A. Davao. 
Papyri Bononienses I (1-50). Editi e commentati da O, 
MowrEvECCHI. Milan: Società Editrice * Vita e Pensiero ' 
(for Università Cattolica del Sacro Cuore), 1953. Pp. 


хи +1 L. í 
This сага Чр ' the University of 
ether with provisional 


Bologna, and a Dun inventory, 
readings of all the literary texts, was published by Montevecchi 


and G. B. Pighi in Aegyptus 27 (1947). In all, thirteen texts of 
exceptional aaa have already been published in journals 
either by the p editor or e ogists; the thirty- 
seven remaining texts, all documentary, are here or 
along with the texts дү published, wbich h have been revised 
in accordance with suggestions made privately or in periodicals 
by стилу нар have studied € H 
nine literary texts range rom Homer's Iliad to Origen's 
Диета including, infer alia, fragments of a. Homeromanteion, of 
a xerdéfens in hexameters, of a scholastic manual containing a 
| of the Iliad, and of a Christian amulet. The last- 
if t whose date is now amended to the MEAN 
ih cent , is interesting for its reference to 5. Longinus t 
р venerated in the Coptic Church as in Eastern 
ly, but not hitherto mentioned in papyri, 
so far as is known, ne the most interesting, ho 
the three fair-sized continuous fragments, originally fonning 
part of a roll and dated in the third or fourth century, which 
illustrate a genre already known to us from the two works, 
Tma kmeoAmel and “Emorokipsio yopocripes, attributed re- 
spectively to Demetrius and to Libanius or his school, The 
categories defined in these works are in the present 
text further subdivided, and the fact that the text is bilingual in 


ured in 14930 | 





Greek and Latin—though it has not yet proved possible to 
аи bach uie chm tongue— provides another hint 
of the extent to which the policy of the later Emperors 
found | amongst the better educated and more prosperous 
circles 's population. 


The Piolemaic documents (10-14) are among the worst 
preserved of d the whole collection, and their mutilated state 
reduces their 


a value. From i1 (r), however, if 
Ted dne on 36) be correct, it may be possible to 
a much earlier date (?212—1 n.c.) for the Jdiolagui' first 
appearance in Egypt than has hitherto been accepted. The 
oman and Byzantine documents (15-50) are more numerous, 
but again so fragmentary that the editor has been hard put to 
it in many cases even to classify their contents. A valuable 
о ore (с ж оли ы о Тау 
accompanied agen which has been prefaced |> 
useful re ef t on the Филот tyeri, though re re 
ence mi а аге ой 
the su t already in existence (see CAH X, 927 f.) and con- 


1 T am indebted to Dr. M. H. A. L., H. van der Valk for this 
Hise ci de fe EENT VI MET E IE work of A. 
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tributed by other than Italian scholars, Similarly, 25, a Balo 
Of A.D. 185, would have benefited by a reference to 
the introduction to PMert. I, 6, with its full bibliography of 
recent discussions on this туре of document. 
The general impression given by this volume, then, is of a 
i ully and conscientiously carried out, Sig- 
norina Montevecchi has had to edit a collection of texts char- 
acterised rather by the difficulty of transcription, identification, 
supplementation than by the special interest of its contents, 
and has clearly been handicapped in addition by the inaccessi- 
bility to her of much of the papyrological work done outside 
Italy in more recent years, in particular that published in 
foreign journals, This tendency to insularity is made more 
noticeable by her adherence to an editorial technique now 
largely outmoded, though in the general Italian tradition. For 
example, even texts which are complete or fairly complete 
remain untranslated; aids to the translation of si a words or 
phrases, like correction of scribal errors, are embodied | in the 
ootnotes, so that the lot of the general reader, eg. the historian 
or jurist, left without translation or critical apparatus, is an 
unenviable one, On the other hand, some recent critics. of 
modern English technique will rejoice to find that some of the 
notes seem to cater for them rather than for the papyrologist, 
containing as they do matter already well-known to the latter 
as а part of the elements of his trade (see, r.g., the notes on 


émgopa and ibis Aóyes on p. 49, on quxós and ypaplov on 


78.) 

К А E. minor corrigenda may usefully be noted. P. xi: the 
date of final publication a L Il was 1933, and the name of 
the joint e itor of С. . Kraemer; p. 2, r.f., for " un- 
know" read * unknown ' i, col. I, ao, read "vóu": 
p. 32, after para. 5 о Тайне он insert (1); p. 56, 6 n., read 

: $} p.59, 1—2 n., read ' Герршлю5' and, s f., ë о; р. 66, 
col. I, 7 n., for A.D. 132 as the terminating date of the © prefecture 
о Т. Flavius Titianus read ' A.D. 133 (texte Stein, Prafekten, 
5s ff.) ; 72, 20-1 n., read * xepéypaeov ; p. 74, 8 n., read 
Liddell il-Scoi And might not é5gyóe just possibly acc 
obneov in 20, 17; 20? Unfortunately there are no fascimiles 
to assist or encourage further reconstruction of the texts. 

B. R. REES. 


A Minoan Linear B Index. By Ewwrrr L. BENNETT, Jr. 
р. xxiv +119. New Haven: Yale University Press 
Geotircy Cumberlege), 1953. 125. 5d. 
же in Word Structure in Minoan Linear В. By 
ANE ELIZABETH HENLE, Рр. у + 185. Doctoral diser- 
tation, Columbia University. New York, 19 
Here are two further American publications i int he analytical 
tradition initiated by the late / ice E. Kober іп 1943-50, 
thanks to which the study of the ° Minoan " documents from 
Knossos and Pylos can at last be approached as a disciplined 
and hopeful Both are reference works designed primarily 
for the use of other decipherers; neither is prejudiced by a 
detailed attempt to extract word meanings or sign values, — 
Bennett was entrusted by Professor Blegen with the task of 
classifying and analysing (from photographs) the 600 tablets 
found at Pylos in 1999: the first results of this study are locked 
in an unpublished doctoral dissertation for the University of 
Cincinnati, The Minoan Linear Script from Pylor (1947). Abs 
the publication in transcription of TAr Pylos Tablets (1951), he 
re-examined the Knossos originals in the Herakleion museum, 
checking Evans’ transcriptions and copying uncatalogued 
fragments: only «рен of these ORE could be incorporated 
ш the second volume of Scripta Minoa (ed. Sir John Myres, 


anh timor Bennett has now combined his Pylos word-list with 
his corrected Knossos readings in this combined Index, justified 
by the clear identity in script and language between the two 
series, Its great useful is not reduced by the fact that it is 
already re incomplete by the discovery of 300 mew tab- 
lets at Pylos and of thirty-eight at Mycenae during. 1952-53, 
and by the renewed opportunity of checking the originals of the 
1939 tablets. 

e syllabic words are listed in a ae pad order different from 
Myres and based on a more complete differentiation of the 
xd: The classification of tbe tah according to their com- 

y cont iš Sed E to the Knossos numeration, and the 
possibilities of completing fragmentary sign-groups are indicated. 
A second index lists the words i peta gc ao invaluable for 
the study of inflection; a third records the varied occurrences 
of each commodity 

Miss Henle argues: kom i historical considerations which have 
lately | eue popa ا‎ that the Linear B tablets ough! to be 
written in G The purpose of her study is to compare the 
frequency and distribution of the Linear B syllabic signs with 
the syllabic frequencies counted in samples of Homeric Greek 
Although this comparison docs not lead to any workable system 
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of sound values, the data which an objective analysis reveals 
both in Linear B and in Greek are useful, and the experiment 
is an interesting example of a necessary method, Its negative 
results may well be due, as she herself admits, to uncertainties 
and to errors of judgment in Баси posuer RIA and how 
to analyse, in manipulating result, and in 
assesing whether the things which are bé compared are in 
fact comparable. 
In the Lincar B material, for instance, a number of four-sign 
men's names are evidently compounds of two equal halves, and 
a frequency count will reveal that certain syllables have pre- 
ferences of aversions to one or other of the four positions; but 
to design à m | to extract these preferences 
throughout the whole material may lead to meaningless re- 
sults when applied to words which probably do not have this 
compound structure, and to embarrassment in manipulating 
three- and five-sign words. 
There is ample evidence, in the Index, of words which clearly 
have added terminations, But shall we assume, for the pur- 
of a statistical count, that these are formative clements 
creating distinct words adjectives, diminutives, etc.)? Or 
different case-endings of the same word? added enclitics 
which are not really part of the word at all? There is an evi- 


dent | ron es a mechanical analysis of differing 
forms witi the syntax of the contexts in which 
they т 


And what rules are we to assume for the Му 
of Greek words? Did the scribes, as in the € seine ا‎ aar 
have to show the entire consonant outline with open syllables, 
so that wippos ‘ boy" would reappear as fo-ro-wwe-se? Or did 
they (as Mise Henle somewhat unconvincingly argues) admit 
орса зур syllables and * broken * vowels to the pattern, 

spelling to Kor-to-ar? Or were they, as the reviewer has 
ed, restricted to the a Greek, mosyllabic ' £a'-mo' ? 

f Linear B really contains G at what stage of develop- 
ment shall we expect to find it in the fifteenth century ? Ни 
disappeared, so that the genitive "Eroddous m 
appear as "Zerpockipeoos (Henle: Ste-teo-bel-toes-os) ? ЕЕ a 
not yet become -oi-; and do the labio-velars still have a separate 
identity? 

Fi n what kind ol Greek subject-matter shall we compare 
with the Linear B Index? In default of Homeric shopping- 
lists, shall we take random samples of epic running text; and 
how far shall we tinker with their dialect and with their metri- 
cally conditioned forms? And if we confine ourselves to lists 
of men's names, must these all be in the nominative? These are 
problems which must continually face all those who have been 
attempting a similar attack on the script. 

MICHAEL VENTRIS, 


ео тие : Essai sor une langus indo-onropèenne 
i théque du Muséon, vol. 29). 
A. J. VAN WINDEKENS. Pp. xii 179. Louvain: 

Institut Orientaliste, 1952. Price not stated. 

This is an examination some elements in the Greek voca- 
bulary, with a vicw to esta them as survivals of a pre- 
hellenic, but IE, language, called for convenience Pelasgian. 
A much ‘smaller number of survivals ia also fi found in Latin, In 


er sections van Windekens treats of the ration, A ПАЙ laa te 


then the noun format 

longest section, the PORE d ranged in ic order. 

There follow a short passage of E oe an 

index af all words studied. In the vocabulary there are listed 

жсри чу сик иын M RE ИНИН] ШШ 

14 Latin; їп tion arc 48 place names and 9g per- 
names, 

The term Pelasgian bas been usod in s linguistic snee before 
important studies on the 
langu rc and of its speakers. it 

: much to 
In Kre m: version 
Glotta xxx, 1 , 214), Pelasgian was an offshoot of * indo- 
( oa ү ch collateral to uridg. Han sate’ 1] 
other hand, itis a fully IE epee eee уре аи рышын 
are supposed to have sett! in an area between western Asia 
Minor and North Italy, but most densely in Greece. 

The whole field of prehellenic и is stall - 
tue Мы иссе керке жаныс ае, But the very 
method here employed must cause serious doubts, since it con- 
sists in selecting a number of words of varied formation and 
meaning from vast range of the Greck which 


favourable the hypothesis, bie ee t of 
seem fav to while leaving ou 
o | others, evidence cannot 


consideration all oth Hence unfavourable 
come into court at all. This is a very different matter from 
all their obstinate 


handling actual texts of a | full of 
ian, or Etruscan). Further, no 
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ET and prehistory (unlike Kretschmer, who sees this as a 
vital need), 

Van Windekens’ hypothesis and its working-ou 
Ing and ingenious, but few may feel inclined to ace 
as we have no Pelasgian texts, The whole weight 
the argument falls on the collection of proposed 
апа инт could not be regarded as secure 


"SP cial interest attaches. to the suffix -- in common n 

‘ike names (-v6- in Asia Minor). Van Windekens 
epla ni this Tis he ako doa viih -2с-, -тт-) 29. 
N 
-- (IE *t) is an enlargement of a nasal stem (| 
-v6- in Asia Minor, where it corresponds to -v-, 
dialectal variation in but in other cases show 
descend from IE *-ad-. It is indeed possible to point to rare 
cases in IE of -t- added to à nasal stem, — But it is surely signi- 
ficant that v6- and -v9- are found almost exclusively in two types 
of noun, place names and names of plants especially E m 
a southern ) The ibilities are t invadi E- 
speakers, llenic or Hellenic, either (1) borrow s 
words from. ie les, not speaking IE, or x n 
coined them on arrival in arca, Van Windekens, and 
judge Kretschmer , choose alternative B but it is hard o oc 
wie the newly-coincd suffix should have been used just for 
nouns of the ty mentioned, both calculated to suggest 
forcign loan wo not more generally, 

dadyo; із analysed a 3. 32, A2) as *ak-o«mem-l-. (where 
all but af- is suffixal n: kt. apman- * stone’, Gk. dxpow ‘anvil’, 
The connexion of meaning “ bath" is not readily apparent. 
Still less clear is the phonetic relation with eiue. Another 
example of ent in suffixes is | in "Ahin, where 
=- i$ taken as an ct t of *afd- ‘mother’, But again 
the evidence of place names tef Мойт) seems our safest guide, 
and to point to non-IE origin. А 

meg of the etymologies, ат грата гий yada eee 

SM ^ ERU! with bret * Е 
with IE* (s)ger- * cut "—if this were ace Маа iben 
xpowx could have the same source as , on the semantic 
of which sec also Palmer, Trans. Phil. Sac., 1950, р, ppm t 
But then we might ask, Why two related words f or * time " 
А. С. MOORHOUSE. 


t are interest- 
tit so long 
supporting 


Yologies, 
а for the 









Griechische Grammatik. II (Syntax und syntak- 


crit + 914. ПІ (Register 
Pp. xxiii -- 3592. Munich : CH 


DM, 54 and 35. 
Eduard Sch» З accepted the task of rewriting the Greek 
беша г. füller's Handbuch in 1921. The first part 
in 1934, and the first volume was completed in 1 

Me d ihe dine is death in 1943 the volume on at 
reached its final shape apart from a few easily filled lacunae. 
The world of scholarship is once again сосну indebted to 
a Albert Debrunner, who completed text and saw 
the t volume through the press. : 
book has the áprr proper to its kind: documentation 
overwhelmingly complete and an authoritative summary of the 
syntactical D came seas have emerged from the labours of 
scholars. While it would Î ria to point to minutiae 
which the author has over ignored, let it be said that 


the completion af work is a landmark in the 
history of classical asd rom it future research will take 
its start, 


It is in the third requirement we make of such a work—the 
indication of unexplored territory and the | of future 
ion—that the book suffers the del 


of its. virtues, 
Yet much remains to be done, For instance, the doctrine of 
the verbal aspects contains much that is ing. Of the 
‘infective " S. writes: et den Verbal- 


* der infektive bere 
inbalt ohne das Moment der Vollendung, einen Zustand al 
rane vc einen Vi г 
noch gesc verlaufend, der in- 
a Tg GET teils stativ, teils m bezcichnet im 
den en Zustand und den 





| Aspekt, 
| eines Ereignisses ist (griech. tiene ist 
perle a ес verschieden 
von dem durch éármebejoun eter) ". In other words, 
the * QUAM? designates, en, irr alis, a ише (динем). The 
' belongs to the *infect although it designates а 
doand which is tbe result of the confective This I find quite 
uni 
A concrete example ma Serve to teat the adequacy 
valent doctrine. е friends of Socrates, hearing Soa te 
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Salaminian galley has arrived in port, assemble outside the 
rion. The warder comes out and invites them to enter. 
We went in and found Socrates just released from his chains.” 

The verb translated ‘ found" is » pêra, where the pre- 

fix has its * confective ' function, this verb meaning variously 

‘overtake’, ‘seize*, and the like, For many years I have asked 

colleagues what tense they would use for * found" in the above 

sentence, and the answer has invariably been * aorist '. Plato 

— more Bd m The action is ompi; and кА 

refers to this act of finding, surprising, discovering. The in- 

fective does not here describe the state, and there is hardly a 
Verlauf in * clapping one's eyes on". The explanation I tenta- 

tively put forward is that whereas the aorist refers to the verbal 

event globally and colourlessly as a unit of history regardless of 
its objective duration, the infective brings us face to face with 
the scene, it is the * news-reel ' aspect, the * eye-witness ' aspect; 
let us call it * the autoptic ™ Now one and the same event may 
be merely re as an item of history or vividly brought 
before the eyes. In the Platonic passage in question (Phaedo 
50 с Я.) the scene is set with aorists тлмАүтүшт . . . EA ABouew 


‘протирот тгаршшюп Ёш бу awtos mrio. Then the * news-reel " is 
sel going: Белл Apis doda dodet коте) ouv... The 
effect may be rendered clumsily *there he was telling us to 
come in and there we were finding him’. The same distinction 
ts seen in other passages discussed by Schwyzer. Thus the 
yanal mim of À 452 is the record of a death and hardly to be 
construed * schlug im Fall auf den Boden auf '. Ани this the 
rimo браги of M 156 is embedded in a vivid battle description 
rich in * autoptic” imperfects: lpéyorro .. . ВалАои... ісу... 
mmm. Much the same is truc ol Xen. Hell. 1. 6. 15 E, where 
the pursuit of Conon similarly is given im так the use 
of "autoptics: ож... Брегүк „. . . юатафегуи (where ката- 
presses the end point of the fleeing: it is completive-autoptic). 

ne treatment of the infinitive, too, I in some [s 
unsatisfying, particularly in its attempts to force infinitival 
usage into case com nis, Scholars are far from unani- 
mity in the morphological analysis of these forms (see Chan- 
tmine, Gram. hem. IT, 300). S. finds a locative in pf 5' tow 
"erschritt aus im gehen '.. It might more plausibly be regarded 
as an instance of an archaic IE usage—the internal accusative 
essing the verbal content (type aetatem cipere). S. himself 
points out that in other la we find such infinitives ety- 
mologically identical with the governing finite verb. In other 
words, such usages are traceable to the ancient * cognate 
accusative’, and Homer's phrase means no more than ° he 


went his way '. | | 

A recent ا‎ or the Semitic verb (Thacker, The Semitic 
Verb) may give the clue also to Indo-European dev ents, 
The infinitives have emerged from verb-nouns which were 
prior to the distinction between noun and verb in the IE 
system. Such noun-verbs of ancient morphological structure 
(typically rin stems) are found embedded in various positions 






in the verbal morphology of IE languages: for instance, the 
r-impersonal of Italo-Celtic is nothing more than an old verb- 
noun: ‘a fight!" In Latin this type is combined with the 


old non-transtive to produce the t ر‎ Verb-nouns 
in -7 appear as preterites in Hittite Tocharian and form the 
dase of Greek infinitives in -em (-es-em). Such verb-nouns may 
also be uttered peremptorily: hence the so-called imperatival 
infinitives, Sed Aare hactenus / | | 

In the absence of an index the first volume, owing to the 
novel arrangement of the material, has remained an impene- 
trable jungle to the r "cialist, and even after fourteen years 
of use T still found references a lengthy business. Warm thanks 
are due to Schwyzer's pupil Professor D. J. С acas for 
shouldering this exacting task. The index is divided into: 
(1) Greek words, suffixes, and sounds; (2) words, suffixes, and 
sounds TONO. e languages; and (3) анек: For rie 
purposes the page is divided into eight parts, and a ruled guide 
5 provided to narrow the odd er search. A few months' 
intensive use testify to the accuracy of the entries, The only 
error I have found is in the addenda hid’ mamas p. XIV col. t 
Bth L from bottom read * II 89* ' for * IT 885 ', 

It remains to add that this із а fitting monument to a 
great scholar, 





L. R. PALMER. 
Ancient History from Prehistoric Times to the Death 
of Justinian. By C. A. Rosmson, Jr. Pp. xxiv + 738, 
138 text figs. +4 3 maps and diagrams. New York: 
Macmillan, 1951. 455. : i 
The author, Professor of Classics at Brown University, is 
chiefly known for his revised version of Botsford's Hellenic 
History; he has also written Alexander the Great and numerous 
articles. The present work is a compact manual apparently 
designed for students without knowledge of the sources, Much 
VOL. LXXIV. 
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can be said in its favour. The plan is straightforward, the 
[рин just, the style brief, clear, and businesslike, and the 
book in general pleasing to read. Though scholarly contro- 
versies do not obtrude themselves (there are practically по 
footnotes), Robinson nearly always gives the up-to-date view, 
and if his pee have an appearance of dogmatism (a 
feature of the Hellemic History criticised by Ehrenberg in JAS 
LIX, 296 f), he reasonably claims in his preface a right to 
dispense with repeated expressions of probability. The photo- 
gra arc excellent (not so the maps, except those borrow 
rom CAH). 

Although, however, this is an attractive book and will un- 
doubtedly be useful as an introduction to the subject, it does lie 
open to serious criticism, R. does not give the impression of 
having worked closely enough with the evidence and with 
modern works on the evidence. It would not now be realistic, 
if it ever was, to demand that the writer of a general histor 
should be an authority on every period and aspect of his sub- 
ject; but be should surely be familiar with the controversies 

hind the views he adopts, and should restate these views in 
his own language, so that what he offers is an original work, 
stamped everywhere with the impress of a single mind. In R., 
on the contrary: one seems to be reading the opinions of a series 
of experts. This impression is not without concrete support. 

R. acknowledges in his preface the permision of A. H. M. 
Jones * to draw upon his remarks on the economic и 
of the Roman Empire in Journal of Roman Studies X XXVIII *. 
These remarks a pear, in fact, in a review (pp. 149 f. of that 
issue) of Walbank s Decline of the Roman Empire in the West, in 
which Jones alternately presents Walbank's arguments and 
comments on them, Some three-quarters of the actual words 
of Jones’ first five paragraphs appear without quotation marks, 

with very slight alteration, on pp. 609 I. of R.—whose 
contribution is limited to tidying-up expressions (* But this 
analysis must not be pressed too for’; * Once again, it would be easy 
to exaggerate ^) transforming the exegesis-comment pattern of 
the review into the semblance of an iment developed by a 
single mind. Whatever we may say of a convention allowing 
the virtual quotation of long es without more acknow- 
ledgment than this, surely a historian should present his con- 
clusions in his own words rather than in those of others, how- 
ever felicitous—particularly when the controversy is im- 
nant? That К. takes the matter further (pp. 610-12) makes 
ittle difference, for here he seems to be Beds based on Wal- 
bank himself. 

R. makes other acknowledgments in his preface which the 
reviewer has not followed up. He has, however, detected some 
minor instances of verbal dependance: eg. on pp. 41, 100 £., 
тоз, 349 (ci CAH I 443, I] 59, 61, 44, VI 436). 

The following is a selection of errors of fact: Chios was part 
of Acolis (p. 134); Argolis is the name of a State (154); 
сомеросллт was a new word с. 500 mc. (167); *ттраттүб 
Бёюлто{ аїп&' applied to Pericles, is equivalent to * onparnyds 
сотократьр " (199?) and means * general with absolute power " 
(243); 'Munychia' comprises the whole promontory af 
Piracus (214); Pericles was supreme at Athens after Cimon's 
death (230), and * almost continuously’ general from 461 to 
429 (only twice before 450, so far as we know) (225); Athenian 
expeditionary forces consisted essentially of the nincteen- and 
Гуку үн (2262); the 13,000 Athenian hoplites in 431 
included those on garrison duty (237); the Roman kings were 
elected from a royal family (449); a tridumus plebis could veto 
the veto of his colleague (494); there were only eight first 
consuls of their family between 200 and 146 (so, to be sure, 
Frank in CAH VIII 365; in fact eighteen, ignoring branches 
Of gentes) (495); the SC ' ultimum" dates fom the Second 
Punic War 507); Cacsar was tribune and censor (530); it was 
a novelty of the Julian year that it began on 1 January (531). 
A number of mistakes in a general history are inevitable and 
do not render it useless; but mistakes of the kind listed com- 
bine here with the evidence of verbal dependence on other 
writers to give an impression of superficiality, 

A disappointing feature of the —to turn to less central 
criticism—3s the failure (a common one) to give realistic modern 
equivalents for ancient money, The amount of precious metal 
im the coins is quite irrelevant, particularly now that m 
consists of paper or cheap metal. For R. to say (p. 226) that 
the drachma earned daily by the Athenian councillor represents 
18 American cents gives a misleading impression of the standards 
of living in ancient Athens, Simple as were the Athenian’s 
daily needs, they could not have been met with that. Nor was 
this the lowest wage. And Rs arithmetic is wrong. His 
talent should ee $1080, not $1200 (215), and a daric, at 
20 drachmas, $3.60, not $5.50 (187). Roman money is 
similarly misrepresented (469, 542). 

The Bibliography contains only ° some of the books ' that R. 
has ' found most uscful ' (p, viii), and one should not therefore 
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that it makes no mention of Athenian Tribute Lists, 
Atthis, Busolt's — Hütory M C Bcloch's is included), 
Jones and Ehren or ILS. Asa guide to 
study it will undou edly be useful to the type of reader for 
whom the book is intended Say ae is sorry not to sec Bury's 
History of Greece, Warde Fowler's Gi Grote's Plate, Hcad- 
lam's Election by Гог, G Grcnidge’s Renan Public Life, or Momi- 
gliano’s Claudius). 
There are few misprints—though a particularly unfortunate 


one occurs on p. 221. 
E T. J. Capovx. 


Geographical History in Greek Lands. By Joms L. 
Myvnmes, Pp.x-F 381, pll. 12. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


Them irs aed here, as a tribute to mark Sir John's 
eighty-second birthday, a dozen papers written by him for 
various occasions from 1910 onwards (three are re oe 
the Oxford a lecture on Greek Lands and the 


and others on Value of Ancient History and The Geographical 
a co and Roman Culture), All are reprinted * with very 
but with some brief references to more recent 





Б сара omission or curtailment of ied topics". The 
title of the book is explained as follows : " "The ph asc ** Historical 
raphy has been familiar, since the work of E. A. Freeman 
and H. B. "George, both to historians and to g rs. t 
there is a pendent group of studies which might be better des- 
cribed as “ Geographical History”; for sometimes it is the 
geograp features which invite historical commen 
rather than the historical events which invite geographic: 
The term aed i» novel, and it does not seem to | 
examination in this (o r any) sense, but we know the kind of 
intimately blended with geography, that is meant, 
й "In adi historical problems both elements are there—the human 
decision, and the physical, non-human situation,” * All human 
history is regional history, ‘and loses its value and meaning when 
its geographical aspect is overlooked . ° We must regard this 
civilization [of Greece and Rome] as representing a mature and 
highly successful attempt to live well under еее con. 
ditions.’ Sir John has insisted on the freshening and nnd 
and с of the study and teaching of ancient her, these 
such a way of looking at things. If, re-read rece -— 
essays secem sometimes to protest too much, it i5 largel ee 
they have ne des substantially won their case, Не admits 





aut 





already in 1 (Ancient Geography tn Modern Education| that ' this 
kind of Crea between historical and ical studies 
is more widely valued and than ly ', and in a 


note of 1 1 that much Has been done sincê 1928, though 
retail AAE, a geographical crime, have just cost Great 
Britain thirty million pounds '. 
Naturally much is said on the Mediterranean climate ке 
vegetation, The land is often thin-soiled scrub-land 
i, ‘the chief cause of the surprising smallness and dis- 
continuity of all MCA TO MEN It is startling 
to hear that ‘in modem у а generation 
about one child out of three survived bo a «ns m 
This is from the most stri es Causes of Rise 
and Fall in the Population of the rl (Eugenics 
1915). * Philosophers wanted to саса M EI quality, 
and recommended cugenics tempered with infanti while 
politicians cremated a nali a national crusade to exploit the ‘Persian 
pire... Alexander's conquests more than realized the hopes 
ани the crusading" school’. Yet we hear presently 
of ' the Hellenistic world with its industrial slavery, its secluded 
womanhood, its limited families, and its pretext of high living 
to excuse a low birth-rate '. 


supplemented by another on The 
Greek Ci It is 
какие; at least partly because of a rainh 

for Greeks. "Rain had a lot to do with the "Lege ton. ven 
he ses DOO ees, the rain had found out the 


weak <i in the cu nd popular instinct was to 


get At Megalopolis the 
TThersileicn had a'root E Arcadians ', adds 
a foot-note, ' T aspect HE ола weit ш ске кеки han one 
The Marmara Region. (pp. 224-56) is a long and discursive 
retrospect . . . of the natural hist жосу, enin eodein a i oet 
of a peculiar and eventually im t ' History 
would have been very different, а 0 mara opened 
into the deep deep Aegean through the Bulair isthmus, instead of 


Nui de er T Ld ЭН ани рр. м 

even more elaborate, The D (pp. 271 | 
Here are a few more ter manner. 

Balkan lands there is stil a rich harvest and high 

for anyone who will work out the ethnography of cherry 
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brandy.” * The solid gains [of the Crusades] were Famagusta 








and Rhodes . . .; the great were not Acre or Jerusa- 
lem, but Antioch and Alexandria retained in alien hands, аз 
Alalia and the Ciny river had been in the sixth century B.C.” 
* Miletus .. . ра поа eee yond that 
Lacus Superior . Se Ae eee 
land fertility. 2 "* What is not ye срака И o almost 
unbroken 1 of Grete in the elienistic Age." 
I have refused elsewhere d ef Ancient Gesgrepim 194 1945, 
p. 23) to believe in * E 
rs primitive antici n of tl 
auriferous st lchis ". 


accept (ibid. р. 57 and 
zB, note 1) the sual story that Euxine " pesce eed i a 
uck from * Axine '—even if * Axine" was s ggested by some 
native name sounding like it, The theory of important cli- 
matic їп one times n: tephra conditions 
certain that * a gen hardening of the physical conditions 
goes far to explain the decline of the Roman Empire? 

The book ends with a bibliography of thirty pages, 
as far back as 18o1. 





Jj. Û. THOMSON, 
University al Journal. Vol. 
ПІ, No. = 1952, 10905 
The Unmisersit XT Birmingham Historical needs no com- 
mendation. resent review will deal exclusively with 


Mr. R, F. Willetts’ The, present revi * Historical Importance of the 
Laws’. 

The author begins with a brief archaeological introduction, 
followed by a summary of the main provisions of the code: in 
an next two sections une а; of which is ا‎ mis- 

€ yle '") we are given a escrip- 
Son ora itera law tn ,and an account of the judicial 
се И described implied i in the Code, The remainder 
of the article is mainly a description society: for this, 
ue of the sources are literary, and the Code "nheritance, and 
in connexion with the laws of adoption and акин, 
RM of fines for offences 


article is pleasantly written and produced, tho 


one 

presumahl misplaced comma in line 16 of es the 
m м and IRE Scene di Oe ead 
Greek words occurding tn the text are ра ат thie oec 
notes where some lengthy quotations n гне Кар 
au is 


the original) ; this is an admirable practice 
not quite consistent —Pylá, p. 113, but se p. 108: the 
digamma is rendered as a capital | p.117, and there can be no 
justification for perioici, p. 118. 

In the subject-matter, the influence of Profesor Thomson 

is, naturally, perceptible: and the author has clearly been im- 
А. 5. Diamond's Primitive Law, which he expounds 
ш his aed and fourth sections. The latter author, like 
Spengler and Sorokin, seems to have tabulated the various 
ek social development, and maintains that early 
sod late codes are entirely secular, while the Middle C es have 
been tinkered with by priests. Unfortunately it is not made 
quite clear how the early, MC and late cones mentioned on 
p. 105 fit into the framework of primitive and mature law men- 
on p. 106; but it seems to be implied that the Gort 
Code, like the Code of Hammurabi, is purely laic. де 
author does not mention the curious interjection * Thiol! ° 
the beginning of the code: it would be interesting to know how 
much, or bow little, reli influence it implies. 

In the description court procedure, eadlam's views 
(JHS XIII, ° The Procedure of the Gortyn Inscription ') are 
accepted in toto. Mr. Willetts does not mention the peculiarity 
of the comparative form Horki and is too ready 
to Reich ir rejection of Dareste— lier- 

E, y reasonable suggestion that the word 
ics EIAS than Hórkos of the n described аз Horkitteros 
will be given greater weight: ler and Ziebarth, in a work 

not mentioned in the admittedly eit bibilogtephi;. render the 

word as ‘naher zum Eid". A more important omission deals 

with debt-slavery: the word 'nenicaménon is rendered 
‘condemned for debt", and there i no mention of the 


S at it may simply mean * after losing an appeal for li- 
y t is truc t lead authonty renders 
the word as ° a debtor ing, Engl authority render 


judged 
Erebi ba int retatian, and hardly 
deserves vo be called * i important а сева * for Cretan 
e 
Of the testamentary clauses (most of which seem enlightened 
and humane) the most remarkable, perhaps, is the clause which 
states that, when a landowning family cs extinct, е 


automaticall h presumabl 
ME (a word which Mr. et wisely reknes ta 
an citizens proper: necdamodeis, perhaps, 
hypomeiones, though such a catastrophe could could 


never oec cuia 
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Lin Sparta. The author seems to agree with Seebohm, 
that serfdom was a result of foreign conquest. This view was, 
of course, official in Sparta (and similar views were held, both 
by co | бу revolutionaries, in seventeenth-century 
England); but it was not universally held in antiquity, and 
has been hotly contested today, The Turkish-Cretan parallel 


quoted in note 109 is significantly inexact; the liberated serfs 





mentioned there descend, not from enslaved natives, but from 
immigrant protégés of the local derebey—clearly apetairoi 


rather than Foikees. 
With the sliding scale of penalties we are in a far harsher 
world: a world more like the Anglo-Saxon system with its 


varying "rh, whose existence in other respects 
scems tolerable, and certainly compared well with that of the 
helot (though Aristotle attributes their passivity to the solidarity 


of their masters rather than to their own contentment) have 
only one-fortieth the recompense that free men have: and for 
offences against their own order they pay double the fine that 
free men рау. Even the Apetairos has four times the value of 
the serf. Mr, Willetts might, perhaps, have explained the rela- 
tion of the stater to the drachma: it is not entirely self-evident. 
But hes descriptions of the class system are valid; the con- 
nexion of tribe with class is rather less clearly established. On 
B tö, it is hinted that Xenophon's use of the word Sysskénion 

a Spartan syssition is а огеш of a nomadic period en 
Spartans ‘presumably once lived in tents together", 
though it is doubtful whether Skéne really means Tent, and in 

ny case it is immediately made clear, on the evidence of 
Arstotle, that the word Sysskénion is neither ancient nor 
characteristically Spartan, 

The article udes: * We can therefore understand why 
Cretan institutions continued to be highly regarded by the 
supporters of aristocracy.” Since we have long known, from 
the literary evidence, that Cretan society was extremely aristo- 
cratic, that feat of understanding is fairly simple; but, apart 
from the scale of punishments, the Gortyn Code has not really 
helped us very much in this matter, Where it has helped us is, 
that it has shown that Crete, unlike Sparta, was not a mere 
barrack-state; it was far more like the involved semi-feudal 
F of the Bourbons, It is also interesting to note that, 
whereas Cretan states seem to have been engaged in almost 

it 


continuous wars, Sparta, with its far more military structure, 
did usually, as Preston Epps and Cavaignac have shown, 
manage to avoid them, 


apparent oversights and omissions are 
{е ihe inevitable conciseness of the article, and will 
be more fully dealt with when the author brings out a completed 
study of the Code. This may be cagerly awaited: studies of 
the Code, in re arc not easily available to the average 
n M Hs letts" viewpoint, while = be uni- 
versally a » is one which may help to ight on some 
still unsolved questions. y belp 
H. W. STUBBS. 


Horoi. Studies in Mortgage, Real Sscurity, and 
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B.C. The Horos-Inscriptions. By Moses I. FINLAY. 

- жи + 332. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 

ess, nd. (1952) $3.50. _ à | 

the: have a wider interest and importance as 

ing of Athenian society than 


| y ill cut and difficult to read and unenlightening in them- 
all but twenty or so fram Attica, the remainder from Aegean 
islands under Athenian control (Lemnos, Skryos) or Athenian 
horoi or inscriptions; their function, however, was not, 
or not merely, to mark a boundary but to indicate that the land 
or building on which they were placed was encumbered in some 
way (though a very few may have publicised a straightforward 
falc). Fine and others sometimes call them mortgage stones, 


Fine was asked in 1942 to v it thine unpublished stones of 
this class from the Athenian Agora, In Chapter I of his book 
he has published with precision and clarity not only these but 
also three more found since, two igual blished without 
other sites in Athens. There are excellent photographs of all 
riy In Chapter II, in order to provide * a corpus of 
all the horos mortgage stones ', he reprints all previously pub- 


ZII 
lished texts other than those in JG II? or XII, to which he merely 

references. In Chapters III-VII he investigates very 
uiy the form and function of these inscriptions and the nature 
of the contracts to which they refer. This involves him in an 
cxamination of all the passages in lexicogra and above all 
in Isaios and the private speeches of the Demosthenic corpus 
which refer to such contracts and in a discussion of the views of 
previous commentators, especially on points of law, Finley, 
on the other hand, in preparing a Рака work in several 
volumes on * business practices in the Greek cities", decided 
that he must undertake first a full examination of security, * the 
external link between land, the basic form of wealth in the 
Greek economy, and credit’, and this, his first volume, is a 
study of Athenian conceptions and practices in the field of real 
security, for which the horos-inscriptions provide the chief 
documentary evidence, slight and ambiguous though it is, 
especially for his purposes; he deals also, of course, with the 
literary evidence (rightly noting, however, that the statements 
of the orators are often deliberately vague and misleading). 
His approach is thus avowedly that of an economic rather than 
a legal historian, though his notes (often sharply critical) reveal 
an RETE MGE i He dem кеша: шаш In two 
appendices he reprints a shed texts; the second, 
added after the publication of Finc's book when his had gone 
to press, contains the texts published by Fine which ‘ were not 
available’ to him, These appendices are not intended for 
cpigraphical specialists, to whom his book as a whole has little 
to offer, but others may find it useful to have all the texts 
gathered together in one place, especially as he has relegated to 
the Moenia commentary all doubtful restorations, 

t 


Since during this century remarkably little has been pub 
lished in England or America on the private law (as distinct 


from the legal procedure) of the Greck city states or on the 
economic activities of their citizens, and since in particular the 
growing body of epigraphical evidence has received little atten- 
tion, it is an unfortunate coincidence that two American scholars 
should have reached the point of publishing detailed studies of 
the same class of evidence seemingly without having become 
aware of one another's work, Although their ways of approach 
are so different that their books are largely complementary, 
there are points on which cach could with advantage have 
studied the other's arguments; and it will cause much incon- 
venience that each has applied a new system of numeration to 
all the horos texis that he prints. | 

It is agreed that none of the horos stones is later than the 
middle of the second century a.c. To account for this, Fine, 
in examining in Chapter III their use and physical characteri 


tics, : sts plausibly that by then the Athenians had introduced 
some kind of official register of properties and contracts; Fin- 
ley, who in Chapters I-II examines the nature and use of these 


siones, makes the same estion. In Kli rgi: Ferguson 
drew from the twelve dated E stones then known the infer- 
ence M ie 316/15 Det oc Phaleron took a step in this 
direction by prom: ing a law requiring the deposit of con- 
tracts, dated, with third parties; since then twelve more dated 
stones have nape Fine (following Dow and Travis, 
Hesperia 1943) shows tl ey corroborate this theory: Finley, 
who devotes an a ndix to attacking it, does not, I think, 
succeed in demolishing it, 

In Chapter IV Fine examines very fully the nature of the 
Attic civil тот. He is successful, I think, in showing that 
the theories t forward twenty years ago by Paoli arc false and 
that the hitherto rally accepted views are sound, that of 
Pappulias being probably the most nearly correct: but he 
ightly utters à warning (sounded also by Finley) against 
" establishing too schematic a definition of the Athenian system 
of real security ", in view of the * lack of precision in the legal 
language of the Athenians’ and ' the evolutionary nature of 
the system ', which facilitated * divergences from the norm ". 
In Chapters V-VII he investigates the three kinds of contract, 
to onc or other of which nearly all the horos-inscriptions refer : 
lojon; obav, for the leasing of an orphan's estate when the 
punia prees not to administer it himself: п трон, 
or the payment by a bride's pes of a promised dowry or for 
the restitution of the dowry by her hushand in case of ivorce ; 






агні, commonest of all, ттрёо tri Aoc, usually rendered as 
"sale with the option of redemption” (though Finley (p. 35) 
insists that it represents rather the giving of “security in the 
form of conditional sale") with or without possession, Here 
again, in refuting theories advanced by Paoli on pioðwog 
clou and on émeriune and by Meletopoulos (in Polemon IV, 
1949) on трёшт bri Ajon, Fine defends and develops. con- 


vincingly it seems to me, the traditional view of these contracts 
Meletopoulos’ article “was not available’ to Finley, whe 
analyses these contracta in Chapters I-IV, and he takes much 
less pains to refute Paoli’s theories (indeed, his mote on рр. 
241-2 suggests that he has misunderstood Р,'в уїсүе о{ @ттотїртүра 
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mpomds}, but his conclusions are largely similar to Fine's, 
the subject of &weripnua тро, however, he argues (pp. 4 
51) that none of the horoi security given by a 

mips for the deferred pa ota кү: but one of the 
tex (no. 147 in his list, ductae by Fine on p. r41) scems to 
support Fine's view. Again, Finley makes a sharper distinction 
between Флтоб and émeriunams, for he holds (p. 110) that ' the 

thecation was seizure 


of the Ty 
'bt, with rare exceptions’, al 
was no provision | for adjustment in case 
stem which * cluded the use of 
property once encum as security for a second or third 
debt... except on the most infrequent occasions " (p. 113). 

Fine (p. 94), holding the view that a | second mortgage ' was 


exence of Athenian h 
аз а substitute for the 
ing Hitzig, that ' there 
of surplus or deficit '—a 


alw rs possible, at least if the o mortgagee ' consented, 
decides in favour of Pappulias t ry that after foreclosure 
the itor was to return Tê aS Fine thus 
makes a sharper distinction between and трас imi 


Aon, and indeed he sees in these features of Grete, which he 
holds to be the Later contract, * one of the reasons for the emer- 
gence of a contract different from the Trpáms bri Aden ", 

In er , by far the most speculative and contro- 
versial in his book, Fine deals with the roblem that is raised 
by the lack of cvidence for the use of horoi between Solon's 
time and the fourth century, a problem with. which Finley does 
not concern himself, and puts forward the explanation that land 
did not become alienable in Attica until the time of what seems 
to be the earliest lite: reference to its use as security —in, а 
y produced between 430: 


to pledging Га as been s 
Зы somewhat = apona of Pherekrates. There are 
no other references earlier t the last decade of the fifth 
century. [t is Fine's contention that only the experiences of 
the the Peloponnesian War broke the taboo on the alienation of 


lacs detailed argument deserves careful consideration, 
There are, however, several weaknesses in it, To begin with, 
the silence of the fifth century is much less significant than he 
tries to make it a Comedy and law-court oratory are 
the only forms of fifth-century literature in which we could 
expect чу зс reference to the pledging of land. The earliest 
ae ie precia „and F to mention it are from the last decade 
of the filth century, Fine shows that they do contain one or 
two references, while Kratinos is the earliest writer of comedy of 
whose work any considerable fragments survive. Again, 
although Fine (р. за believes (perhaps mistakenly) “that 
* loans secured by movahl were probably common * 
by the time of the Peloponnesian: War, the only references to 
this practice that he can discover in comedy are in Hermippos 
(fr. 29) and in the Ekkleriazeusai and the Ploutos. The only 
other fifth-century writer to mention it is Herodotos (2, 126). 
describing an Egyptian custom. Thus even if there is no 
literary evidence, [oe perhaps in Plutarch, for the alienation 
of Attic land in the century before the Peloponnesian War, 
that is no proof that it was inalienable, for what evidence should 
there be? To Xenophon it clearly seemed quite unremarkable 
that land was & in the late fifth century ; if it not 
long been so, фе.  Drakonian " constitution would have been 
too transparently fraudulent; and even the phrase attributed 
to Perikles by Thucydides (1,149.5) is not explained away by 
Fine's comment (p. d99 n.87). Asfor the epigraphic evidence, 
is it so signif most | M ALD. horoi cannot be 
cider thea tbe fourth cent ' and that not a single one need be 
older than the late fifth? What other inscriptions relating to 
ivate transactions survive from fifth-century Athens? In 
t I? the only private texts are dedications, epitaphs, a few 
erotic messages, and five markers (three of tombs)— 
° those horoi which were so extensively used in the fifth century 
as Fine asserts (pp. 


».. 80 common in Thucydides’ time’, 
ini | own argument. 


еза, Ж n. 40), incautiously ! 
C does not alter the picture, It iss t also that we 
have no record of the polea earlier than e Was wood more 
commonly used for i before that time? (In Chapter 
IV, after there is no evidence for the use of 
wooden horoi, as Beauchet d others had suggested, F. admits 
that * it cannot be dogmatically ны that they never were 
employed"). Or is it that the Athenians were then 
more conce with publicity and tation ? 
Fine is no doubt right in arguing that land became alienable 


FAL EEUU, Mu оо E that among 
ut ии. of the countryfolk a prejudice 
Meer tie ы нк oe Mat i ag 

must have 


War, but it seems to me that the 
p much earlier than Fine will allow. Granted that it is 
better not to draw any inference from from Hesiod’s Bocotia and 
that in Solon's time probably most Athenian landowners still 
regarded their land as inalienable; yet even earlier some land 
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that can hardly have been waste must seemi ly have been 
alienated, for how else could the Attic nobles have acquired 
homes in Athens? Similar problems conf nt the believer in 


strict and universal inalienability at every жа Probably the 
taboo became less universally respected as opportunities multi- 
plied of earning a living otherwise than by working on the land 
(Fine, following Gernet, rightly insists that Solon’s testamentary 
law had no effect on this development). 

On the question of the Solonian horoi (which F. admits may 
have been of wood) he accepts W use's view, as modified 
by Lewis—and thereby, I think, he weakens his own case. 
For it seems strange that men of simple old-fashioned o outlook 
who felt it to be wrong to alienate land could have devised or 

рына in 'a transaction somewhat similar to the mp&m; 
iain B a legal fiction to circumvent the inalienability 

of land", to quote Fine's own words (pp. 91-2, n. 111—what- 
ever they ‘may mean); but if they feel able to do this, it 
becomes inexplicable that this sort of contract should have 
passed out of use for 160 years and that — should have re- 
verted to a status of strict inalienability for the whole of that 
time. Moreover, if hora: recorded the = t that land had been 
, even under such a contract, it is hard to see how Solon's 
seisachtheia could have involved an uprooting of the horoi and 
a freeing с of the land, as he claimed. The lanation that F. 


Mop is in Pt too to be credible but not quite in- 
'enious enough to be dequate. 1 It їз easier to suppose that the 
roi which Solon removed merely as reminders of the 


fact that the head of the family. owning the land on which 
they stood had undertaken to pay hie creditor one-sixth (or 
even five-sixths) of the produce of the land so as he re- 
ism ns еа Ыз he was tied to the — T m 
ginally have own person as securit Ing 
or unable to pledge his land, but “неч һе could not rper what 
he had borrow it may well ha le both to 
him and to his creditor that he d be become virtually a serf, 
by accepting this obligation, rather than a ow 
ever, his constant fear of cralavement. (Other hekteroroi may 
have been landless labourers who cultivated on the same terms 
the estates of large landowners, as Aristotle : » and if we take 
both categories together there is пошу. for his assertion that 
‘all land was under the control of a few ', but Li is another 
‘on 





ecially if we do not t Fine's explanation of the Solon- 
ian horoi, there is too little evidence to that mp&ew imi 
Mum i & conidenibiv.esdier war o UAE Ша м ишү 
than tmoje, as he maintains in Ch. IV, be eas oe 

ur horoi m in and Finley nao earlicr (they ath Fine thal 
more uent F with Fine that 

"mpl tri. Xe e uf. Me ge MEE im 
security ". But it "Probably did evolve first, for, as Fine says, 
the form of contract which gives greater security to the creditor 
is normally the older (tough th argument carries little weight 
in the context of his theory that land was not used at all as 
security until a time when loans on the security of movables 
f nd Finley adds that it is the sort 
shape at a time when there was still 
strong feeling against the alienation of land. 

In Chapters V-VII Finley tries to determine what kinds of 
real property were gom = peg in what circumstar 
such contracts were and Mt manner of men the 
creditors and езе пас ues It is in this direction that his 

special interests take him further than Fine. From such scanty 
i patchy evidence as we have, no firm conclusions can be 
drawn concerning Athenian practice in the sphere of real 
estate, but I think that F, does succeed in showing that there is 
some reason to believe that those who borrowed or lent moncy 
on the security of landed property were mostly well-to-do (and 
of course almost all citizens), that those who lent were not pro- 
fessional usurers or investors, and that those who borrowed did 
not borrow for any productive In other words, 
transactions in which real estate served as security lay outside 
ке main stream of Athenian business life—a conclusion which 





would support Fine's contention that in the countryside sur- 
el oan Ago te is in com- 
mercial progress an oed иш to property 


long survived. It is another sign of Athenian conservatism in 
these matters that they аай content until the third cen- 
tury with such an unsatisfactory form of publicity as the horoi. 
j ране по conc? кызын other valuable points made by 
АК їп Кр chapters. 96 Fi 
A few small points: on p. inley seems to confuse proxenos 
and prostates (and speaks as if metic and transient alien ood on 
the same footing); I do not understand his remark (p. 97) that 
gw ‘could be created only by action of the state’: on p. 1 
Mine has шин for SENE Both books are excellently pro- 
uced ; yery fo cw misprints it is worth menti ni 
that on р. 38 ine anlichresii is misleadingly ein M , 
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heading. саа has an index of texts discused, both 
graphical and literary; Fine has no other index: Finky 
oe ee a full general index as well as an index of Greek 
Ww L5. 


C. RongwALD. 


коша Beotica e potenza marittima nella politica 
(Universita di Torino, Pubbli- 

cazioni della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia, IV, å). 

F. ere Tuowrs. Turin: University, 1952. 


E ы, and impressively documented essay, Carrata 
Thomes traces the my of Epaminondas attempt to develop 


и sra- ‚ава оса to his end of * transferring the 

тора to aoe section traces the his- 
tory a Bocotian каг to 365, including its creditable 
record in the Deceleian War, r ur 


As usually in ancient history, the writer s first object is to 
make scanty evidence go as аг d as possible. Thus much is 
made of the supposed hebes of a Carth ian 


presence 
naval mission under one Hannibal. the subject or ha grant of 


eny, IG VII. адот cs We (df. Glotz, * Un inois 
T Thàbes en 355 ', in Mélanges N. Jorga). In the name of cau- 
tion, it is as I to о ribe that the date is uncertain, the 


mission is not mentioned, the Carthaginian’s name is an 
emendation мо фе (ең a paper transcript of a lost in- 


The r dating the inscription to the‏ م 
fourth century is secure ; ondas, named‏ 


Нас and Dait 
ie reappear in VII. 2 „ In com y with 
and Diogeiton, the g р Pe idas 
=: But for dating it precisely, the only grounds are that it 
rian abrir when neither inondas nor Pelopidsa was 
Bocotarch, and that it fits in well at the time of the naval build- 
It certai ia оа. ا‎ in view of 
the Fiendship of Dionysius à for Athens and Sparta; 
but th ERIS MMC iat k doceo lle ee thee daca oes 


362. 

Minor details are usually accurate; but X on (Hell. 
V. 4. 16; VI. 4. 26) certainly does not make аа in 
378 and after Í tra, withdraw ‘from Kreusis and Aigos- 


Scie ; by sea (pp. 21, 22 and nn.). Оп the contrary he is at 

their use of the laborious and unattractive 

= down the seaward spurs of Kithairon; and if C.T, 

Pd in their steps he would probably not have 

ee heer port ROM: 

Aa excessivel Fe eee a 
Уллы speech (Diod. XV. 38), which i urges the 

їз ME of elucidation. the ни 

J parolo 





tainly a strange argument with which to rt a 'big 
j дин a great тіпа! ачна M since Pourer 
re mate " Athens’ naval 


Th 1f: badoo, like the 
жо tat rbot and then their power on land, 
us oe naval effort, will suffice to consolidate their 
у. D.'s source (Ephorus?) probably made the argu- 


ment more explicit. 
episode is of Linterest as shedding light on the scope 
of Epaminondas’ t Нон бт did Я ensend to a jose lasting 
appreciation. of Boeotia's economic ential? And could 
something really have been made of he er position on ' three 
$cas ', as emphasised in a well-known ee of Ephorus? 
These questions, opened up by Carrata Thomes' stimulating 
essay, remain by history. To the Bocotians 
cruise in the Ac rgran, Athens T by sending 
her army to Arcadia (Thucydides would enjoyed the 
mpm); and with the death of E анана, ВО ОСЫ: 
ment was revealed as limited, like that of of so many other great 
soldiers, to the temporary inflation of his people's military 
power. 


А. К. Burs. 


Timoleon and his Relations with Tyrants. By H. D. 
мон. EP ix -- 61. Manchester: University Press, 
73. 

In this study Professor Westlake gives reasons for believing 
Our authorities to be biased i in Timoleon’ s favour. bias has 
in some instances to resentation of facts, Hence he 

Prop а dead of reconstructions. 
oss of contempo records has made us dependent on 
i n. who Кыен conturies alter Timoleon. The most 
portant, Plutarch, wrote his Timoleon about A.D. 120, 
The other, Diodorus Siculu i. Cornclius Nepos, were 
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contem aries of Cicero, It ts generally agreed that the his- 
torian Timaeus (356-260 B.c.) was the source from which Plu- 
tarch and Nepos took their material. The chapters in Dio- 
dorus which refer to the liberation of Syracuse were probably 
based on Theopompus (Hammond CQ X XXII, 1938), but the 

rest of his account of Timoleon is taken from Timaeus, If the 
ا‎ of Timoleon is tainted with bias, Timaeus is the person 
presumed to be responsible. 

Timaeus appears to have venerated Timoleon as Tennyson 
venerated General Gordon, ‘ Warrior of God, Man's friend and 
Tyrants’ foe ", 

is is not surprising: Timoleon had been throughout the 
friend of Timacus’ father, Andromachus, But if the historian's 
antipathy to tyrants dated from his boyhood it certainly was 
not lessened when Agathocles, who had seized power at Syra- 
сизе in 317 B.c., expelled him from Sicily. 

We have also to take account of Timacus' religious beliefs. 
He held that (as Bury it) ' to eve r sinner punishment 
unmistakable as such, is meted out in this е"; he was ' ever 
on the watch for mysterious or daemonic influences on human 
affairs", and was thus to admit the claim publicly 
made by Timoleon that the deliverance of Sicily was accom- 
plished under supernatural guidance, In a student of history 
such a point of view would not conduce to accurate investigation 
of facts. 

Professor Westlake's most P *'reconstruction" is con- 
cerned with Timoleon's liberation of Syracuse. 

In 345 m.c. Syracuse was subject to the tyrant Dionysius, 
At Leontini, Hicetas, a former friend of Dion, beld power, but 
not yet, it would appear, as‘ tyrant’. With him the Syracusan 
aristocrats had taken refuge. From them an appeal was sent 
to Corinth for help in their struggle with Tyranny. Hicetas 
supported the application, but evidently * with his tongue in 
his cheek *, for a little later he warned the Corinthians not to 
send a force to Sicily. By this time he had come to an under- 
standing with the Carthaginians, 

The ithians, ignoring Hicetas, despatched a small force 
under Timoleon (344 m.c.). Before it left Corinth Hicetas had 
wrested from Dionysius all Syracuse except Ortygia. 

Recognising that the presence of the Corinthians would 
prove an embarrassment, he planned with Carthaginian help 
to prevent them from landing in Sicily. But Timoleon was too 
clever for Hicetas, Evading the ians, he put in at 
Tauromenium, where he was welcomed by Andromachus 

He did not take long L make his presence felt. The оррог- 
tunity came when diso broke out at um; one 
appealed to Hicetas, who marched thither with 5000 men ; "e 
other to Timoleon, who brought with him 1200. Timoleon 
caught Hicetas’ men off their | attacked them, and de- 
feated them. Professor Westlake is certainly right in his sug- 
gestion that Hicctas, regarding Timoleon as a rival but not as 
an enemy, had no intention b e and no expectation of 
bei: d. * Timoleon gained the because he had 
at without a declaration of war. "He could claim that 
the rane of Hicetas was sufficient provocation,” For reasons 
“ү Hocetas did not retaliate. 

con was now joined by the tyrant of Catana, Mamercus, 
and next we hear of a Cormthian conti 
Syracuse. Ae to detalis Diodorus and Plutarch ace ie ERO. 
ment. Diodorus ts the Corinthians after the battle 
of Adranum as hurrving immediately to Syracuse, where they 
defeat Hicetas. He on to picture a situation, evidently 

ene жа months, with Ortygia held by Dionysius, Achra- 
dina and М i$ by Hicetas, while the Carthaginians lay 
outside the It was only in the following усаг (1.2, archon- 
ае Pythodotus—343/2 B.C. wc.) that Dionysius abdicated, 

esor Westlake accepts Diodorus’ ch (for which 

there is inde ent evidence), but argues that his narrative 15 
almost incredible. 

Plutarch states that immediately after the Adranum battle 
and within fifty days of Timoleon's arrival in Sicily, Dionysius 
surrendered Orty . and was sent away to Greece. 

According to Westlake, what occurred was this: 
Dionysius made overtures to Timoleon after Adranum;: he did 
not offer to abdicate, but roposed to admit the Corinthians to 
Ortygia: he himself d retire to ae, to remain there 
under ‘Timoleon’s protection; “if Ort a held, he might hope 
to return to Syracuse; if it fell, Corint support might en- 
able him to restore fortunes’. But Syracuse was freed 
sooner than he expected. The failure of the expedition con- 
ducted by Hicetas and the Carthaginians ai Catana led 
to their losing Achradina, The Carthaginians,  despsiring of 
success, Left Syracuse, Hicetas also. withdrew * 2 secret 
agreement with Timoleon that he should be allowed to retreat 
to Leontini after a mere show of resistance’. (This recon- 
struction is | 1 on Plutarch's statement that Hicetas left 
Syracuse after a battle‘ in which not a single soldier of Timolcon 
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CE MAE име J Timoleon ee the 
yracusans to dismantle ortress on Ortygia; ereupon 
Dionysius, having nothing more to hope for, abdicated and was 
CA to Peloponnesus. 

In later chapters Professor Westlake studies Timolcon's 
further dealings with Hicetas and his relations with other 
Sicilian tyrants, He adds an appendix on ' Timoleon and 
Timophanes ', 

This short study merits the serious consideration of scholars; 
to ordinary students it may be warmly recommended for use as 
a Companion to Plutarch's Timoleon, It will deepen their 
interest and widen their outlook, 

W. H. PORTER. 


The History of Alexander the Great (Brown Uni- 
versity Studies XVI). By C. A. Rosario, Jr. Vol. 
I: Part I. An Index to the Extant в. 
Part II. The Fri Provi- 
dence: Brown University, 1053. 

m this d зоок еа Robinson fulfils a ENG made 
in his earlier wo Ephemerides of Alexander's lion 
į Brown ry Studies I, Providence, 1932), tosupply an A: 

Although he now discards this vague description 
of what’ he intended, it will nonetheless serve to summarise 
fairly wal what he has produced. 

lhe object of the book, in the author's own words, is * to 
present all the ancient accounts of Alexander in such a way that 
they can be readily handled by others, and to add some com- 
ments of raj dig А . The commentary is reserved for a second 
volume, to published shortly. The present volume, after a 
brief preface and introduction, is dedi into two parts, The 
gement and indexing of every ref 


ts. . Xvi + 276. 


first, an arran erence to Alex- 
ers expedition in the five ‘extant’ authors, Arrian, Dio- 
dorus, Justin, Curtius, and Plutarch, occupies ‘only eighteen 
and a half s» yet it constitutes by far the most MMOL 
section of the whole wo 
This concise index is twofold in method and purpose. A 
distinction is ween ‘entries’ and * cat The 
entries are the place names plus the references in the five 
authors that belong ! to the particular locality, The framework 
is ores) yat the gc of Alexander from Ilion to Babylon 
penc by Arr with which the itineraries of the other four 


largely y agree, DEN differs onl slight 
from the atl рег vectra R. in his earlier ам 
wich can now be se or checking. , In this way all references 
in the five authors are und the chief events of the 
expedition in a chron ogical series of those events, Where 
morc than one account exists, the reader can at once compare 


the historians" treatment of the same incident. 

The second form of indexing op categories’, This 
їз done by analysing the * entries and assigning th ‘to one or 
other of fifty-eight categories, These categories embrace every 
branch of subject-matter found in the five authors, and are 
therefore of a very general character. The following selection 
will indicate their XXVI. Alexander's character; 
the e regard for him; stories bearing on his character. 
XXVIIL Alexander's ow actions, XXIX. Alexander's 
treatment of former enemies ad ther their towns, XXN. Alex- 
ander's far-reaching plans; exploration. XXXI. Alexander's 
deification, or matters oramg on his divine nature. XXXIL 
Alexander's descent, vorum importance for source criti- 
cism are categories XLVII-XLIX: sources named by the 
extant historians (the precise source being indicated in par- 
enthesis); unnamed sources (the common rn Ts, etc.); 
letters mentioned as sources by the extant hist torians, 

The categories are attached to each of entries, an 
arrangement that enables the reader to quickly the 
nature of what is reported and also to pick out digressions 
or lacunae in the different authors, There is no separate 
index for the categories, but anyone interested in a particular 
тие са кашу y compile his own list from the references here, 

all students of the period now 
of control in their use of modern Works, in particulur te ficit 
part of Berve's Alexanderreich, which nen sire den about a very 
similar selection of categories of a cere 

Of the second and longer part of this volume little need be 





said. in comes et ae nglsh translation of all the passages 
in Jacoby's co ts from No. 117 (The Royal 
emerides) to No. 153 (general references to the History of 
exander). Although not perhaps кае HEY this 
forms a logical com to the index of the extant | 
and will be very as making more accessible to English 
students the rich material contained in Jacoby. The trans- 
lations are drawn from the Loeb collection and elsewhere; 


they 
Ín this volume R. has carried out his plan simply and effec- 
tively, but a final judgment of his work must await publication 
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of the commentary. The considerable similarity i in form and 
content RR e five extant authors has facilitated his ar- 
rangement of the index, and even the choice of categories, in- 
P а subj eclive process, as кошы agrees, will, I be- 
lieve, wide ent, since they pretty well 
with the formal style in; which the a eit BEE composed 
their works. Whether it is correct to conclude further, as R. 
does, that all five historians are See ee upon the 
Cl Journal of Alexander, through isthenes before 327, 
M M more directly after that date, with a year’s gap between 
327 and 326, cannot be discussed here, Many difficult ques- 
tions are involved, such as the extent of Arrian's dependence on 
Ptolemy, and the fate of Callisthenes’ history. s theory of 
the transmission of the Journal depends E аро аи acceptance 
of the story contained in Plut. Eum. 2 the destruction of 
Eumenes. papers by fire in late 326, one of the many improb- 
able or imposible stories contained in Plutarch's Lives of 
Eumenes and etrius. In any case, the validity of R.'s 
thesis, already expounded in his earlier book, does not affect 
the value of the present volume; readers can form their own 
conclusions from a study of the index. 

Students will be eager to see the promised T 
meanwhile this first volume provides them with a most hel 
and accurate guide to the study of the Аи 

К. Н. мазо. 


The Discovery of the Mind. By Bruxo Swett. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1953. Pp. xii + 324. 275. 

The subtitle explains that the subject of these essavs, for це 
argument is not continuous, is * the Greek or of Eu 
thought ', and a note by the translator that the book is : т 
from the second cdition of Die s der Geistes, with the 
addition of the present seventh chapter, E HR Knowledge and 
Divine Knowledge, which was in M The translation із кн 
T. G. Rosenmeyer of Smith College, and is rather hea E E 
ing. Difficulties of course must arise, one bei lished by 
the title, for Geist has no English juivalent, but t сеа istic 
misuse of * ilk " on p. 23, the blunder * intercession * for * inter- 
vention ' on p. 38, and not a few other infelicities are the trans- 
lator's own. 

The рое тоне OE Homer's view of man ' 
to * The tual landscape to examine 
them in detail eR a long business. Fhe general theme i rs. 
of course, the development of a Greek apparatus for Cheeses 
philosophic and scientific ideas, and, what necessarily goes 
with it, of those ideas themselves. The last PAD TER GNE, 
however, deal with t and c after the 
peat age of Greek literature, EES Vergil furnish- 
ing the subject-matter, In the course of the discussion a great 
many interesting points are touched on; I mention a few 
which seem in one way or another outstanding. 

The lack (pp. 1-5) of Homeric words which mean simply 
‘sec ", for example, or * body ' (erpocially the body as a whole) 
is perhaps characteristic not so much of earl y Greek as of early 
language. ne ing or looking, also for a corpse or or par 
р seeing or | or for 

of the li sedo Parallels could be found from as far o 
Tlerra del чедо. P. 41 shows: that, with uh Che RAE js 
| je in Snell's handling of the Greek gods, he can 
understand Aristophanes’ jokes at them. On p. 83 the archaic 
manner of Pindar (elaboration of parts rather than unified 
construction of the whole) is ео; brought into line with 
а ewer | s hich drama, кэк оны ri sie ае ay ba 
nt at the way in w t y. may ve 
developed from ritual. Pp. i ا5‎ f. say in little space a deal 
that ts worth considering about Aristoph: 
ticularly his е споса. [t 
is good. The essay on A Call to Virtue (pp. 153- 
goes in some little detail into the difficulty of assigning a 
pone content E п word perj, at least in the earlier writers. 
е кп оп evelopment from myth to | igi- 
226) deals largely with the fromm simile to an cay aod 
all that that implies, That on Fhe Orien 
(рр, а: 22745) е contains some curious Rod Eae s ü ions 
the fundamental ition that Greck is the only 
vr ш ин we can observe the formation of a technical 
using native material An important 
point is (hat f : on p. 238, that quantitative observation 
seems tà bu with Demokri Chapter 11 (pp. 246-63), on 
humanism, ends with a plea for * s linde courtesy a bit of toler- 
264-80, on Art and Play in Callimachas, overstronea, T think, the 
humerous element in 1 wok: bai iE stir "when it com- 
cluding chapter deals with the poctical Arkadia, especially in 
ае the statement on p. 281, that E. x, 32 and the general 
of Arkadia as a land of song come from Polybios, iv, 20, 4 
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is [think much too specific. What evidence is there that Vergil 
had read Polybios, an author not approved by rhetoricians, 
cf. Dion. Hal. de compos, p. 21, 2 Usener-Radermacher 

H. J. Ross. 


Time and Mankind : An Historical and Philosophical 
Study of Mankind’s Attitude to the Phenomena of 
елена Ву 5. eee Pp. xiv + 228. Lon- 


utchinson, 1951. 

This book, which has a ы a Jong time to reach a reviewer, 
is needlessly bulky by reason of digressions irrelevant to the 
main theme. The author has correctly observed that, since 
man became suffici articulate for his opinions to be re- 
corded, and quite possibly before that, there have been two 


ee eon is cyclic, a belief in a con- 
Stantly recurrent process, leading to no definite end. The 
other might be called teleological, and holds that events lead 


up to some ultimate goal. The former finds expression for 
instance in the Stoic érmoserrámams, the latter in such M d 
hies of history as St. Augustine's. This, with pr 

illustrations from some leading peoples of history, might. well 
have formed the subject of an interesting essay; but it is hard 
to see what purpose is served by such things as a review (most 
of Chapter IV) of the results of documentary criticism of the 
Old Testament, the earlier uiry (pp. 49 ff.) as to whether 
Gilgamesh was originally a Person, and the later one (pp. 
c a on the extent of the influence of St. Paul on the earliest 

lan thought, It is indeed proper that the author should 
Бас some conclusions on these and other matters, but 
surely in a work of this kind the results might have been taken 


юаней 
and a tendency to hurl rather undigested masses of 
the author gives and hali-quotation at the reader (Ча are times when 
the i that he is writing in a mixture 
M Eph [es German, German scholars being put under 
tion at that point), needlessly obscure the good features 
of the m for instance the interesting study, illustrated from 
Egypt and elsewhere (as p. 23), of the recurrent attempt to re- 
me sup condition by the ritual recitation, say, 
of a creation-myth or the min of a god such as Osiris; 
t have been taken from the works of 
Professor R. Pettazzoni, for instance the introduction to Vol. I 
of his Miti e Leggende (Turin, 1948). 
о tog oe 
Ip is not fost A gi mis- 
translation of the last е of the diiad, do not. 


. p. 130, and I do not know 

what is meant on p by the assertion that Consus had *a 
definitive function in the temporal process '. 

The printing is mostly clear and correct, but there are some 

curious accents in the quotations, and on p. 112, line 3, 

a misplaced comma makes nonsense of the теге, E 





охе огр оа гнаі: Essay on an Aspect of Greek 


тн. Ву de A. A ботак, D. xii + 126. 
T This i is a th wed eed little treatise, written 
"m i „whi thas Dad «he benci of revision by Professor 
Larsen , though a few unidiomatic 5 and 


inexactly chosen words remain here and there. It expounds 
the less obvious features of the well-known Greek 
reverence for what is old and interest in antiquities of all sorts. 
tA DN AUS drawn from language (pp. гз), eg. the 
Ency expressions which mean et" to 
connote “not at all *, Fi kort o esta OF e а зо оп, 
А section и (рр. ) is devoted to history, and the matter is 
further Fark 35-45) i in another which treats of narra- 
tive, with st stress (p. 41) rod “the tendency to survey facts from a 
EM situated later in the chro ical order", a simple in- 
sance being Herodotos story of | es, which almost 
begins by anticipating the ending рва yàp Казбай 
apes: ив ч the main action "n t AR as 
Bucvoted to ealory the author 
ке deals (pp. 62-81) With phi one oni its continual search 
» generally including if not wholly equivalent 
to а | beginning in "time. I do not always here with the 
in ations of pi 1 SFG but to 
too much space, and they affect 
The section ae мив пагано 
and quasi- 









orical inuous and 
logical, in which, once a | or a hero is born and grown to 
maturity, ing more | fa 


thought of now as belonging once 
eat EE i ee ee oe 
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depends and as a historical figure who lived a calculable number 
Ө са before a кт datable man, e.g. as, whose 


ancestor he was, Рр. r09-20 treat of the future as conceived 
by Greeks and properly stress the comparative lack of i interest 
in it, e emphasis laid. on Ret uncertainty and the absence in 
practic; matters, e.g. State policies, of any far-reaching plans, 
also the relative indifference to what was to come’ ad the 
absence of any such doctrine as those held by several of the 
t religions of a final consummation of the world, a Last 
udement or the like. The cence section restates and 

illustrates а few of the leading points 

Н. j. Roge. 


Le pur et l'impur dans la së des grecs d'Homère 
à Aristote. By Lous Mouumrer (Etudes et Commen- 
Pp. 449. Paris: Klincksieck, 1952. 1800 





taires ЖІ.) 
fr. 

This work represents an immense amount of labour on the 
part of its author, and is also, unfortunately, very laborious 

reading. The general plan is simple enough. After a long 
study of the various classical Greek words which mean, more or 
less, * pure ' and * impure, polluted ', a r (pp. 323-422) 
is devoted to the use Plato makes of some of these words and 
ideas they stand for; the chapter includes some deren Ato tà 
Aristotle, especially to the famous passage concerning Tragedy, 
Port. 1449b 24-8, A short summary of the d N reached 
ends the book, save for a full index of the technical terms having 
to do with purification and so forth. 

In the whole of the first division of his work, the author has 
quite needlesly handicapped himself. He appears to know 
nothing of the great mass of comparative material which is 
available to anyone studying purity, pollution, and purification 
among the Greeks or elsewhere. For instance, on p. 115 he 
has occasion to mention Orpheus and Eurydike, but seems quite 
unaware that this is simply the Greek version of a legend found 
over a part of the world (Japan furnishes a very note- 
worth form cf it) of it) concerning the man who tried to get his wife 
back on: the land of the dead and failed because he broke 
some tabu. pp. 184-5, he is surprised that * au cinquiéme 
siècle la souillure du meurtrier semble s'arréter a la frontière 
deson pays". A very modest amount of anthropological know- 
s would tell him that so old a notion as that of the pollution 

ed ооб baap to a time when the community was, 
for all pract the whole world, and it therefore 
mattered tittle pups a polluted and palong slayer was 
put to death or banished; the world was rid of him either 
way. On р. 277 he does, for once in a way, use the word 
‘tabu ", burt only to show that he has no clear idea what it 
means. 

His knowledge, moreover, of the religion of classical Greece 
has serious limitations, рр he has consulted some good 
works, as those of Farnell and Nilsson. For instance, what he 
says on p. 126 concerning the pigs offered by initiands at 
Eleusis shows a lack of clear conception of Greek ritual, On 

249 he seems to define &yos as ' un acte matériel qui s'attaque 
Кы diee" It is nothing so definite as this, and no god need 
be affected by it. On p. 308 he has something to say of Zeus 
Meilichios, but seems never to realise that that deity cannot 
originally have been Zeus at all. On p. 34! (end) and else- 
where, he speaks as if he supposed that hat the [ysteries involved 
some kind of positive teaching. 

Here and there defects cio th T E at found. 
How he can imagi 320) th at Euripides in the 1159 É, 
is i burlan а и ual passes my аан 

Om p. 295 neither his exposition of a passage from каре 


ap. Stob,, foril. 74, 9) пог the use he makes of one fi 
yi uin (Supp. : №3 indicates that he realises that DR 
will scan. 


It is a relicf to pass to his exposition of Plato, an author in 
whom he is much more at home. He illustrates with extracts, 
sometimes unnecessarily long, from several of the principal 
dialogues the use made by the рн of those conceptions 

urity and impurity which had deduced from the voca- 

Pe and the ritual of his countrymen (it is a defect of the 
earlier part of the book that M, i$ much too inclined to look 
for definite ideas, reducible to logical Seen. in a field 
where vague feeling plays a very important part). All that 
he says here is worth examination; Loos hon d ace ee 

than I m Platonic thought to determine the 
of the conclusions arrived at 

The printing of the book is none too accurate. Some mis- 
prints are corrected in a list of errata on pp. 3-4, but many 
remain, Slips of the author which unnoticed durin 

[-correction are, r.g., on p. 255, line 6, eco HIE 
read Apollon, and on p. 330, note 2, where Grenowilles should be 


Nudes, 
H. J- Ros. 
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Der listensinnende Trug des Gottes. Vier Themen des 
en Denkens. By Kant DercncrAser. Göt- 

OM Vandenhoeck & Весне 1952. Pp. 156, 1 pl. 

M 

This Е consists of four essays, originally lectures intended 
for an audience partly com of classicists. ast of them 
gives the collection its title; all deal with aspects of the thought 
and literature of Greece, The first is entitled. Das. griechische 
d in seiner EE zur wiisenschafilichen Histario- 
graphie m prisci subject from CIS e 

арата t the epic poet, to judge by what he himse 

tells us of the xil of HUN o ud Pins at least in intention, a 

mere teller of pl tales without foundation i in fact. ' Man 
frage Homer, ob u wiefern er für seine Darstellung Histori- 
хиа: beansprucht. Verwundert, aber nicht verständnislos 
bae er die F gehort. Das Vertrauen auf die Muse hatte 
ihn anfangs vielleicht zügernd, zuletzt aber sicher mit cinem 

Ja antworten lassen" (p. 12). He had in him therefore the 
rnel of the later historical phi rn (p. х9): Herodotos is 
oe ee оре > stress ing ы и ро a 
у (р: 21 course on his epac qualities, his attitude 

towards the supernatural and his liming the chief interest to 
теп and their doings. Thucydides next claims attention, and 
the familiar pons are naturally made, as for instance his zeal 
for exactit his attitude towards the incalculable action of 
chance, his character as a * pragmatic " historian, and so forth, 
but at the same time due weight is given to the position in his 
work of Athens as the central, tragic figure (p. 2). Pos- 
Thucydidean DER i but lightly sket The 
second essay deals with Persinlichkeitsethas und philosophisches 
Forschertum der vorsokratischen Denker, and its most interesting side 
is the attempt to extract some idea from the surviving fragments 
of the personal character of several outstanding pre-Sokratics, 
eee ant Ane Herakleitos, Parmenides, Empedokles, Pytha- 
goras мм ОН. "The author then passes to a considera- 
tion of Die Stellung des Uxchen Arztes zur Natur, examines the 
origin of the concept of nature itself and the history of the word 
goog, and so, starting нош the old concept of the physician 
as a medicine-man, touches (p. 89) on ers clear and 
accurate observation of Um treats (p. go) of the coming 


of science, illustrates (p. 91) f rom the treatise de morbo Sacro, 

has something to say the ar of Greck medical t and 

MET TOND to philosophy (again exemplified from the Hippo- 
‚р. 96), оа post-Hippokratic t 


line of medicine in late antiquity. Incidentally, 


фес ке aera cer ions on the attitude of some non- 
medical writers, last essay, а —Ü "t Бае. from 
Aeschylus, Pers. 93, traces in a very and very 
и coaiering its indes | leni d the I. of the EA 
deceive men, or on os other gods. 
god ma in Homer, Hesiod, and Theognis are dealt with, 
rang or at the Ionian Sides noted (p. 126), and 
then comes its Sass hii іа ragedy, in which D. finds 
‚ Че 


(р. 127) ' (die rose) Gegen und mit der 
Kraft des Verstandes nicht nur m Attika einsetzt", 
Even i їп Tragedy there is есы. 


: m mts 4 on occasion may 
eccive in ylus, but men are tir own. mis- 
calculations in Sophokles, and the deceitful ed by their in Euri- 
Hcr asym The rejection of the idea by Plato is, 
of course, given its due place, p. 132. 

H. J. Ros. 





Principium Sapientiae : The Origi 
sophical ught. By F. M. C 
271. Cambridge: University Press, 1951. 

for the press and given a brief summary a reparei 
the E qx санои thee by Mr. 

К. €. Guth It fortunately is nearly the ad е 
for is main contentions at all events to be ad сасу кя 

and the evidence for them presented, ugh dioubrless iot s 
ab Corio ouk hase dene Red Ne Rote to cme ete his 

= ы of philoropher, divines the different, often even 
e hgures of philosopher, diviner, and there lies one 

, the prehistoric sage, who virtue of. his 1 inspiration 

са to know past, present, and future, therefore to be able 

io tell, in the ne and poetical form which was his 
the origins of the world, of all history, 








inevitable medium, of 
and of what was to Bye Not till later—the cleavage of poet 
and seer is c ¥ Homer's day—do we find his functions 
of Hes bonam the a е or his аса Ti ees 
esixdic type, ysical speculati t 
with his his narrative, and the professional dione: то w Че 


speculations of the philosopher are often hateful 


! D. assumes that the deceiver of Pentheus in the. Bacchee is 
Dionysos himself; I do not. 
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The book i divided into two sections, of which the first, 
perius Inspiration, contrasts the attitude of the Ionian 
physicists and their successors with that of the medical writers. 
The former seem to have made no use of experiment whatever, 
the alleged examples of experiment proving on inspection to be 
mere illustrations drawn from well-known phenomena of every- 
day p not from manipulations like those of a modern 
оа The latter were gradually ang up an applied 
science, the only onc in antiquity (p. 43), and roč experi- 
mented in their attempts to cure disease, t hus developing а 
really scientific technique. The philosophical attitude finds 
its fullest development in Platonism, with its emphasis on the 
non-material as the only true object of knowledge, while the 
empirical theory devo t by medical research was founded 
on the data of sense (pp. 62-3). All this is interestingly de- 
veloped in the first five chapters, which lead up to the proposi- 
чоп (р; 87) that not nA Plato but so different a thinker as 
tos stand in the succession of the single figure who was 
at once poet, And sage. What he was like is discussed 
oo ter VI, deny briefly sketches shamanism, The next 
t apters show the ing the seer- 
(Herakleitos, Parm "arm ac ы Бы furnis illita 
tions), the а between seer and philosopher and that 
between philosopher and poet. 
Part II deals with the question of what these early prophet- 
poets taught, ie. what о сикер һе behind the 


earliest irs aot ie . The latter is 
) by и ser Anaximandros ; 
Caper xt proceeds 'to disti 


ih those elements in it 

which could be derived from 
nd those which must have been 
inherited from adition’ (p. 187). The author then naturally 
goes to Hesiod E RE with a side-glance at other 
mythical cosmo as that parodied by Aristophanes 
in the Birds, : ele at some length the parallels between 
the Hesiodic story and the tacit assumptions of the Tonians. 
Then he passes (Chapter XII) to what he not ineptly calls 
Нео» Куша to Zeus, meaning the story of the god's birth, 
attainment of sovranty as told in several passages 

of the Theogoay. Now comes the really thorny question of the 
relation of al this, and of the wild tale of the mutilation of 
Uranos which precedes it, to the cosmogonic myths of other 
peoples, including, of course, the famous Maori parallel long 
ago drawn attention to by Andrew | The conclusion, 
arrived at in the following ая is that the ко outlines 
of the TR come from a 


а ks‏ مو ااج 


East. These in turn. (Ch: ا‎ 
with ritual, a he Cee nee 
creative p 


Much of this is both true and worth setting forth in the p 
suasive EE hold ofa v of ithe мары. pan in M 
probabi ity a vay orcign t, to 

led especially, inh lonian tradition but also in other 
tal NU OE ven and Earth were separated, 
Ss as the rh merci elements which make мр oe 
universe to have been separated out from an undifferentiat 
primal substance like Anaximandros’ dmapov, ا‎ the 
universe took form in the gulf formed between them, with the 
accompanying struggles between the newer powers, the gods 
familiar to the tellers of the story and practitioners Poen of the rites, 
and formidable adversaries of some kind, Tiamat in Babylon, 
Typhocus m Greece, and so forth, Many details, however, are 
doubtful. For instance, I am not convinced that there is any 
conexion b iiec the castration of Uranos and that of the 
Galli (p. The former I think to have no connexion with 
ritual, but edit to be the result of an early, and probably non- 
Hellenic, attempt to account for Uranos always staying where 
he is and never trying to renew his relations with bs мн 
consort the Earth, More serious is the false idea which Mr. 
Guthrie in his ry (p. 257) finds in Cornford's work 
(presumably in the roug notes, too imperfect to be worked up 
into chapters of the , which he left b ind), that anthropo- 
by the i is to be accounted for, principally if not alway: 
و‎ E ee nee Ot ран, who takes ti 
part chief god in ritual is is surely put out of 
ا‎ the common occurrence of ant orphie 
among peoples who have no one at all resembling either a 
king ог а chief priest, But these are subordinate matters; 
the itive value of the book is considerable, and at 
details which I have no ¢ to examine here are 
worthy of attention, since (беу are full of suggestions for à 
better underst of the compl plex problems arising from 
the little-known relations between the various cultures of 
antiquity, 








H. J. Rose. 
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A History of Greek Political Thought. B» T. ^. Six- 
cram. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. 
үш 917. 254. 

Homer at least supplied some political history and ter- 
minology to later political thinkers, With Hesiod and the 
didactic tradition, notably Solon, the ideals of Eunomia, 
Eukosmia, and Dike are emphasised with increasing clarity 
amid social changes and political discontents. ‘The slightly 
more cise term, isonomia, becomes a catchword now of 
oligarchy, now of democracy. In the fifth century Herodotus 
posed the question which was to be long and frequently dis- 
cused: what is the best form of constitution? New freedoms 
had created a demand for political education; and there were 
those who undertook to teach political * goodness" and * good 
counsel’. But some now regarded * nomos‘ as a tyrant; the 
old view that it is based on unwritten laws which may be 
revealed by gods or discovered, but not created, by men— 
that it is—as Heraclitus put it—nurtured by the divine law, is 
in some danger of eclipse, Plato reconciled ‘law’ and * па- 
ture" by reinterpreting ' nature ", and by explaining (Sinclair 
does not seem to mention this point) that law is * the arrange- 
ment of reason’, Meanwhile the question: What is man? 
had become important for political thinkers other than sophists 
oc pent ophers: Thucydides had his views on human nature, 

; the victory of immoralism in the field of relations 
between states, But he used his political science in order to 
write history and not the other way round. The fourth century 
foreshadows in Xenophon and Isocrates the later doctrine of 
the hard-working and benevolent monarch, But not even 


Isocrates was really capable of general ideas, and more attention 
must be paid to Aristotle with his doctrine of the mixed or 
balanced polity; and his concentration on the city-state is 
sensibly « ed from the charge of anachronism brought 


against him by those who do not know how important cities 
continued to be, Conditions after Alexander are well depicted ; 
and the author steers a эк onaren ТУ a oF ч is x 
writings—b of the Stoic cosmopolis, B, Polybius theory o 
ус devel pale t, Aristeas’ humanisation of the monarchic 
eal, and Philo’s eclecticism, and so to the merging of Greek 
theorisings into the context of the Roman principate. © 
Sinclair has produced an admirable conspectus, well and 
clearly written, It is an immense convenience to have in one 
volume these succinct and thoughtful accounts not only of the 
giants, Plato and Aristotle, who must dominate the scene, but 


of a host of minor but important figures ranging, for example, 
from Protagoras and Anipuon md Ecphantus, 
Sinclair writes for those who are willing to consult the sources, 
but his book should also be most useful to Greckless readers— 

rhaps, however, it would have been more attractive to 
them if he had transliterated as well as translated (in a useful 
index) the Greek words in his text. One might criticise small 


There is a note on p. 46 which implies 
| egus became even more important after 
Pericles, Rather too much is made of Gorgias’ visit to Athens 
in 427 B.C. and its importance for rhetoric, The account af 
Cleon's arguments about Lesbos in Thuc. III would be clearer 
if it werefet explamed thatcaly a perp hin иі Боо саата 
and the immutability of law, for which Cleon argues, is not in 
point; Cleon here provides a good example of sophistic ignor- 
alis elemchi, But the only posible source of serious disagree- 
ment lies in Sinclair's treatment of Plato, with whom is 
clearly out of sympathy, One might criticise his interpretation 
various pz : but the main complaint must be that the 
fundamental problem does not clearly emerge: how can there 
be organised social life without authority? Plato found that 
authority belongs to reason, both individual and cosmic, and 
reason is the autonomous and selí-guaranteed. This is 
surely to his credit, and may be pleaded in mitigation of those 
features of his theories which might otherwise seem to associate 
him with totalitarianisms of the irrational variety. LT 
. TATE. 


igen Geschichte der Or, 1 des Pytha- 


und 

p Dritte, erweiterte Pe By Kart 

krRÉNYI Zürich: Khein-Verlag у Vigilis, N.F., 
Heft IX), 1950. .gb,1pl Sw.fr.8. 

The * first edition ' of the present work consisted of a single 
essay entitled Pythagoras und Orpheus which appeared in Berlin 
in 1938, Init the author tried to bring out the essential nature 
of these figures by stating their differences and similarities, 
The most striking contrast was the thesis that. Pythagoras's 
theory of the transmigration of the soul was aristocratic and 
concerned only with the souls of certain types of being inter- 
mediate betw gods and men, i.e. ' men like Pythagoras , 
prhe in its ordinary aspect meaning for him, more Homerico, а 
material principle al life, while the Orphic writings propounded 


| 
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a democratic theory of souls all enjoying immortality in equal 
degree. Guthrie, in Gnomon 15 (1999), 280, rejected this dis- 
tinction as un-<Greek, and argued that to the Greeks poche 
was always material and was divine in so far as it shared a 
common nature with a physical element, breath, aither, or fire. 
He admitted that the Homeric soul, though material, lacked 
this cosmic affinity, being ‘the idea of a short-lived society of 
warrior kings to whom the poor was all that made life worth 
living", Nestlé, again, in BPAW 1939, 380, pointed out that 
a general theory of transmigration is perfectly consistent with 
the belief in the special blessedness of certain souls who are 
those who have succeeded in emancipating themselves from 
the lower levels of existence. The false premise in. Kcerényi's 
argument is, in fact, the assumption that in carly Greek thought 
a theory of transmigration presupposes belief in a non-material 
гапат igrating element. Reaching the conclusion that Pytha- 
goras regarded the soul as the material principle of life, he infers 
that a theory of transmigration can only have affected a special 
class of men who had a divine non-material soul, unlike every- 
one else, But the inference is undoubtedly wrong. 

Kerényi returned to the charge in 1940 with a second edition 
of the essay. (Albae. Vigiliae IT, Amsterdam), to which he now 
attached an appendix on Ennius's theory of the transmigration 
of the soul, ‘This appendix was in fact an extensive answer to 
Guthrie's criticisms, The first section is devoted to an attempt 
to demonstrate the possibility of an aristocratic theory of soul, 
confined to certain leading men, by the analogy of pre-Con- 
fucian Chinese thought; and he proceeds thereafter to examine 
the theory of transmigration which Ennius seems to have 
embodied in the prologue to the Annals and in the Epicharmus, 
By neither of these means is his case perceptibly strengthened. 
The Chinese analogy is interesting but proves nothing; and 
the exposition of Ennius remains, аз his French reviewer ob- 
served (Bayet, REL 1940, 245), remarkable; but has no real 
bearing on Pythagoras. The only hint of an argument for this 
агаро link is the observation that Rudiae, Ennius's 
birthplace, is near the Pythagorean city of Tarentum. More 
than this is required to persuade us that Ennius's conception of 
the moon as the dwelling-place of divine souls is good Pytha- 
gorcan doctrine. | \ 

In the third edition, published ten years later, Kerényi pre- 





sents three studies, of which the first is the original essay, the 
second is new, and the third is the ag dix of the second 


edition. The new study breaks away from the indefensible 
positions of the earlier work, and is an important attempt to 
define the essence and origins of Orphism. At the outset 
Karényi seizes upon the literary character of Orphism as its 
most salient aspect. Tê 'Ûpşmê, as he observes, means Orphic 


books: and German in speaking of Orphit has an advantage in 
precision over other European languages which speak of 
Orphion, Orphisme, Orfisme, He attributes to the tran i 


of Greek civilisation in the seventh and sixth centuries the rise 
in importance of certain universal religious phenomena which 
in this period are connected with Orphism, such as initiations, 
abstention from eating of flesh, concern with ceremonial purity, 
cte; and he emphasises that the true nature of Orphism will 
be understood only when we recognise and attempt to account 
for the strange association of such phenomena with the TOM 
of books. К erényi draws attention to the incongruity wi 

which Theseus, in Euripides, attributes Hippolytus's exagger- 
ated regard for purity and the outdoor lie. not to youthful 
exiravagance or a passion for hunting, but to dec ая of an 
Orpheus manifested | a“ mas of books". His explana- 
tion of the incongruity is plausible. He suggests that Euripides" 
mention of books is an anachronism. Contemporary forms of 
initiation involved the چ‎ Orphic books, but the other 
characteristics of Euripides Hippolytus, purity and the outdoor 
life, belong to the primitive initiatory practices from which the 
later, written, Orphic telete derives. He notes how, in general, 

г as a mythical teacher stands against a background of 
wild nature, 

Following a somewhat tenuous thread of argument Kerényi 
proceeds from a possible derivation of the name Orpheus from 
deg ' night ' to the occurrence of the name Kelainos, which 
more certainly has that meaning, in connexion with two cults of 
an initiatory character, one at Phlva in Attica, the other at 
Andania in Messenia. The eponymous Phlyos is father of 
Krlainos, whose son, Kaukon, founded the rites at Andania, 
Since the place of initiation in both these cases is of a more 
temporary character (wuciov, waotds at Phyla, AGeou Spupds at 
Andania| Kérenyi regards them as more primitive than 
Elcusis with its stone hall, and therefore as likely to illustrate 
the pre-literary stage of Orphism, Readers of accounts 
initiaiion ceremonies in Africa and elsewhere will recognise the 
temporary bush house in which the initiands stay during their 
period of trial, instruction, and seclusion, From the name of 
the priet at Andania, Lykos, Kerényi infers that the young 
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candidates lived there as wolf-men, Orpheus, the dark, like 
EKelainos, is the name for the initiator who Instructs the boys, 
and leads them in the ceremonies which take place in the wild 
Thus Hippolytus, who, in his ritual purity and life in 
ihe wild, represents a young candidate for initiation, may 

roperly be called a follower of Orpheus in his primitive form. 
Ия only creeps in when, as in Euripides’ day, Orphism 
means “a mass of books’. The subjects dealt with in the 
writings are likely to reflect the ee of the oral instructor; 
and Orpheus as a literary figure still personifies the idea of the 
civilisation and education of man, not as at Eleusis through the 
revelation of an agricultural myth, nor, as i ii 


in the Prom 
through the use of fire or handicraft, but through a sort of 
temptation in the wilderness, a life of abstinence and instruction 
in the desert places, 

It will be obvious that seekers of cast-iron facts about anti- 
quity will find nothing to interest them in Kerényi's study. But 
duse who are ready to find enlightenment in an бю үйдо 
which consorts well with the earliest evidence about Orpheus 
will set value on a hypothesis which makes many of the rough 
places smooth, The new essay which the author presents in 
this third edition certainly merits the attention of scholars, 

J- 5. MORRISON. 


Le mythe de Prométhée. Ву 1. Ѕёснач. Paris: Preses 
universitaires de France, 1951. Pp. 133. 300 fr. 

This is an interesting little book, clear, scholarly, and concise. 
It is true that M. Séchan says little that is new, and his conclu- 
sions are sometimes open to suspicion, yet he is stimulating even 
when he is wrong, and his views are persuasively argued. 

The work is divided into five chapters, of which the first is 
concerned with the part played by fire in Greek religion. 
Torch-races were familiar events in Greece at all periods, and 
the Titan himself was honoured annually at the Attic Pro- 
metheia. Birds, too, were associated in folk-lore with fire myths, 
But Reinach's attempt to identify the eagle— la préfiguration 
animale ' with Prometheus failed to explain how it came 
to appese in the legend as his tormentor in chief. What- 
ever the original meaning of * Prometheus '—and Séchan has 
little time for fanciful philological speculations—the Titan had, 
by the fifth century, and largely through Aeschylus’ ennobling 
influence, assumed the tragic and symbolic role which was des- 
Ed to captivate the imaginations of Christians and poets 

The second chapter discusses the Hesiodic myth, and shows 
how Aeschylus modified it radically by substituting an era of 
human degradation and misery for the traditional Golden Age. 

The third chapter is concerned with the * éléments constitutifs 
de la Prométhéide "| Séchan analyses the significance of the 
double traditions of eternal punishment and release in Hesiod, 
and agrees-with Wilamowitz that the former was the older. 
The story К ККАН. incarceration in Tartarus raises the 
thorny problem of the 5ixbéxos rwv току passage, which merits 
more consideration than Séchan is able to devote to it, But 
where so much is uncertain, it is perhaps unfair to expect the 
author of a hand-book to deal with all the difficulties involved. 

Schmid's belief in the inherent justice of Zeus and the 
sophistic character of the Aeschylean Prometheus is firmly 
dealt with in the fourth chapter, This and the final chapter 
contain the author's highlv controversial view of the function 
and place of the Tlupgópos in the trilogy. 

Séchan's theory that the reconciliation of Zeus with the Titan 
was cemented in the final play of the trilogy by the institution 
of the Attic Prometheia is єз дый by the introduction of the 
Areopagus into the Eumenides, Where Séchan goes astray is 
їп his insistence that the play in question must have been the 
Tlupgéópos and not the Avauwos as has been generally supposed. 
His argument that the epithet mupedpes ‘ne vise 
passager, mais une fonction stable ', viz. * porte-feu *, is seriously 
weakened by the alternative title (qrwpavmeópex) of the Hip- 
»olytus. Also the tense of the infinitive in the notorious scho- 
lium to PF 94, which he regards as clinching the issue, may well 
reflect the scholiast's view-point, as Weil saw. (Séchan quotes 
Weil's warning against the dangers of expecting precision of 

ession everywhere, but retorti—' ne scrait-cc pas s'y exposer 
tout autant que d'admettre une telle inexactitude pour cor- 
roborer I"hypc de l'anteriorité du llupgápos ? '), and proves 
nothing even if enel could refer to the poet. | 

Still the main difficulty about making the Mupe4eor the Last 
play of the trilogy, as Séchan himself is prepared to admit, is to 
visualise the play's content, The Acropagus scenes add а пісе 
touch of pageantry to the Eumenides, but are far from con- 

d ,and it is hard to see why the Prometheia, 
always supposing that it could have been included at all in a 


un acte 
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urely to explain the apparent anomaly of Zeus’ implacable 
hostility in the Avruárrns i$ a previous play wherein the monarch's 
fury could have been justly roused by the Titan's own insufferable 


The work ends with a brief résumé of the history of the Pro- 
metheus myth in paccm literature, and emphasises once 
more the high ethical purport of the trilogy. 

M, Séchan has read and quas most of the important books, 
articles, and monographs that had been written about Pro- 
metheus up to the timc of writing. He could not, unfortunately, 
have seen Robertson's article, which might have modified his 
views on Chiron, or Hemberg's Die Aabirem, чю he is 
aware of the god's Cabiric features. He owes much to Welcker, 
Wecklein, and Mazon, and in the placing of the Mupedeo; to 
Westphal and George Thomson, In spite of its bias, anyone 
anxious to gain a general acquaintance with some of the more 
important theories that haw beer advanced in connexion with 
the Prometheus myth will find this little book a valuable 
* compendium auctoritatum '; The notes are full and relevant. 
The print and get-up of the volume is very French, 

J. RK T. POLLARD, 


A History of Science. Ancient Science through the 
Golden Age of Greece. By G. Santos. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. Pp. xxvi 4- 545, 101 text figs, 


#3 35. 

This is a difficult book to treat adequately in a short notice, 
particularly for a reviewer who is no mathematician, Another 
difficulty, tor any reviewer in this Journal, is that in the author's 
words * it i3 not written for classical philologists, but rather for 
students of science, whose knowlege of antique is rudimentary, 
who may never have studied Greek, or whose knowledge was 
too shallow to endure". Professor Sarton adds that his interest 
in language is probahly more genuine than that of most philolo- 
gists in science, and regrets that very few of his hearers have 
been classical scholars. ‘This is as just a complaint as any that 
might be made on the other side, It should also be noted that 
this is the first of eight volumes, of which only two can deal with 
antiquity. | 

The word * through ' in the title has a distinctively American 
sense, i.e. ° up to and including ', so that this volume contains 
also an interesting account of early science in Egy 
Mesopotamia, treated in its own right and not merely as a 
preliminary to Greek science. We are reminded that science 
did not begin in Greece, and that Egyptologists and Assyriolo- 
gists are often better supplied with original documents than 
students of Greek science. Egyptian medicine and Sumerian 
astronomy and mathematics receive their due. 

Greek science, like oriental, is treated against the background 
of general culture. This was particularly necessary for the 
public of this book, but the impression given of the various 
activities contemporary with the rise of Greck science is scarcely 
a unity, and may even confuse. Classical scholars will be 
better able to judge the method when the history leaves their 
own territory. Meanwhile the book is free fram the opposite 
mistake of attempting to impose a general scheme on the entirc 
thought of an age, which so often results in distortion or false 

unditv. 

The rest of this notice is best devoted to a few points which 
his reviewer, and will illustrate t ге фај 

I5 


nude M the chapter on I t 
the whole, In tk apter on Ionian science, though muci 
made of the religious and mythopoeic background, the distinc- 
tion between a nature-philosc and an observational scien- 
tist is not drawn so clearly as it might have been alter the work 
of Cornford and r on the visionary and theological origins 
of Ionian speculation itself. Of Socrates, whom Bertrand 
Russell would consign to a scientific purgatory before admitting 
him to heaven, Sarton says that his influence on science was not | 
disastrous, for he called a necessary halt to uncontrolled specula- 
tion, and made a positive contribution by insisting on clear 
definition and classification, The chapters on the Tlippocrati 
Corpus and Coan archacology present the right amount of 
detail, and are a useful introduction to their subject. Plato, on 
the other hand, is left too exclusively in the hands of his enemies 
Fite, Farrington, and Pc per, but this at least makes for lively 
reading. The account of Aristotle as a scientist seems to mc 
admirable both in the recognition of ты greatness and 
реса merits, and in the indication of faults and limitations. 
I he treatment of Theophrastus promises well for the account of 
Alexandrian science to be expected in the next volume. 

The merit of the book, for readers of this Journal, consists in 
the great amount of concrete information assembled and neces- 


sarily set out in clear and simple fashion. The | m 
history, literature, or philosophy would be equally dificalt [or 
a classical scholar to present with close relevance to the scientific 
material. Sarton has naturally avoided the old type of conven- 
tional adulation, but he has also refrained in most chapters from 
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the more fashionable distortions of Marxism or pragmatism, 
and has a genuine understanding of 8sopia in ancients and 


E. D. Риширз. 


ihr Nachwirken. By E Lrskv. Mainz: Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 1951. Pp. 201. Price 
not given. 


The MUR] Unit science needs perpetual rewriting in 
the light of developments of modern science. Intensive 
modem work in tics has made it desirable to know not 
simply what the Greeks had "n ques sphere of biology 
in general, but, more specifical callv, what their opinions were on 
procreation and heredity. Undertaking to meet this growing 
need, Dr, Lesky has carried through a thorough and pains- 
taking enquiry which will remain as a landmark in its own 
field of studies, — 

There is no book in English that bears directly on the suhject 
of Dr. Lesky's research. What comes nearest to it is Joseph 
Needham's admirable History of Embryology. But embryology 
is not the same thing as genctics; and thus it comes about that 
among the fifty and more authors included in Dr. Lesky's select 
bibliography only two names of writers in English appear, to 
wit Burnet and Heidel, and they get in only on account of their 
general works, All the rest are Germans, except for Laignel 
and Lavastine, authors of a French general history of medicine, 
The work is thus a monument of German scholarship not only 
in the sense that it is the first complete exposition of its theme 
but also because it rests almost entirely on German work of the 
last thirty or forty years. The writer of this notice is not a 
biologist, nor is he familiar with more than a small portion of 
the specialist literature concerned. He must therefore confine 
himself to a summary of the contents of the book and a lavman's 
estimate of its merits. 

The enquiry is undertaken from the point of view of the 
history of medicine, a wise decision which lends it direction and 
gives it a setting in a wider context. Dr. Lesky is to be con- 
gratulated on so handling her special subject as not to leave out 
ol sight its ere oe the general hist of culture. She 
claims to have 1 throne all the available material, and 
DEAS the ki table of Behandelte voee aa Дъг 

rrting-point of the iry is Magna Graecia at the turn fror 
the sixth to the fifth century B.C., because it was then that Alc- 
macon cut sufficiently free of cosmogonical speculation to ask 
the Беса чос» whence б the seed in man. ade 
Alcmaeon and the Pyt a ippocratic writers supply 
the next great source. “Then it is the turn of Aristotle, the great- 
est figure in the whole history of biology, whose influence 
dominated later antiquity and the Middle Ages. Finally, Galen 


Die 






1 up for discussion, Like other historians of 
science (as distinct from philosophy) Dr. Lesky cannot fit Plato 
into her picture. Her judgment on this debatable, or at 
least debated, point is worth quoting. Für Platom haben wir 
bereits darauf hingewiesen (S.18 f.) dass er das. Uriprungsproblem des 

: Theorienjindung aus betrachtete, sondern alles 
Wiertsystem einordnete (p. 30). 


the seven or eight 
three: the nature and potentialities of the seed, the determina- 


ics handled by the varous schools throughout 
centuries of active Greek speculation. were 


tion of sex, and resemblances betweeen parents and offspring. 
The main theories concerning the first and most fundamental 
qr the nature of the seed, were again three; the view of 
nacon and other Pythag connecting the seed with 
the brain and the spinal marrow; the theory of Pangenesis 
elaborated by the Atomists and adopted by the Hippocratic 
writers; and finally, Aristotle's theory of its origin in the blood. 
To understand how the Greeks applied their various views on 
the seed to their theories of sex-«determination and heredity, it 
Marie te remember that it was all but каН uence 
at the male ner was not alone in contributing seed. The 
belief in асаа not disposed of till the work of RK. E. 
von Baer on the ovum in mals published in 1827. Accord- 
ingly, both sex-determination and the inheritance of particular 
characters were explained on the theory of the predominance of 
either the male or the female seed. The hermaphrodite was 
the occasional result of a drawn battle. In kee with the 

whole development of Greek thought, the idea of inanc 
(тирётие) undergoes successive refinements; 1 t 
quantitative, a mere matter of the amount of either seed. Then 
it becomes qualitative, thickness or thinness, strength or weak- 
ness, in the seed being the determining factors. After that 
mined by the temperature of the womb, warmth producing 
nales. There also develops the idea that 
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the right side of the body, being the stronger, is male and the 
source of the male sex and male characters in the offspring. 
Aristotle introduced a still greater degree of refinement, and 
put forward the view (which owes mots Pee to metaphysics 
than to science) that the part of the in generation was to 
provide the Form, of the female to supply the Matter, Need- 
less to say, all sorts of combinations of these views were tried. 
Nor are these varying views—eloquent enough in themselves 
of the obstinacy with which the enquiry was pursued over so 
many hundreds of years—merely speculative. су аге ассоп- 
panied by the vast practical activities in anatomical research 
of Alemacon, Herophilus, Aristotle, Galen. 

In tracing the development of this ancient branch of science 
it is probable that the most novel element in Dr. Lesky's work 
lies in the completeness of her picture. It may be well, however, 
to conclude by an example of what she has to contribute in 
detail. Dr. Needham found in Aristotle the first formulator of 
the Preformation theory in genetics, admitting only the possi- 
bility of a vague anticipation in the Hippocratic mpl Bing. 
Dr, Lesky much surprised me by claiming Anaxagoras as the 
originator of this view, Working over the evidence she ad- 
vances, I became convinced that she is right. Here again is 
one of these startling resemblances between the pre-Socratic 
period and the early phase of modern science. Dr. Lesky does 
not claim that Anaxagoras influenced Malpighi and Swammer- 
dam, but she rightly stresses the interest of the pae Her 
work seems as cautious as it is original, and will long play a 
useful role, 

В. FARRINGTON. 
H. J. R. Murrav. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. 
vin + 287, 86 text figs. 427, | 

Mr. Murray, who forty years ago published his Рогу of 
Chess, has now written what is essentially a work of reference to 
other . fuller and more up-to-date than the old 
standard works of Thomas Hyde (De Ludis Orientalibus, 1694) 
and Stewart Culin (Chess and Playing Cards, 1898). The board- 
games of the world are classified under the five main headings 
of games of alinement, war, race, hunt, and mancala, and for 
each variety details are given of its rules, nomenclature, and 
geographical distribution, In his first chapter, the author dis- 
cusses the board-games of the ancient and classical world, while 
a final chapter is devoted to the general topic of the origins and 
distribution of board-games. : 

In his reconstruction of the board-games of classical times, 
Mr. Murray owes much to Professor R. G. Austin’s scholarly 
article in. Antiquity (1940), but is able to throw further light on 
some problems from his wide knowledge of t-day games. 
Thus Pollux's difficult commentary on Sophocles’ mention of 
n board ' i5 nd by \ зар заа: E of punc 
played on tagrams in Crete, India, the New W У 
зт the A of the * sacred line ' remains. 

- Of the five main classes of board-games, we have no evidence 
from the classical world of any of the hunt or mancala (pebble- 
and-hole) type. Games of alinement arc inferred from surviv- 
ing boards and from a mention in Ovid. For the rest, pelteia, 

eis, and latrunculi belong to the class of battle-games, requiring 
skill (like draughts) ; while kubeia, grammai, duodecim seripla 
are of the race-game variety (like backgammon). So much the 
author deduces from scattered literary ге and the 
rather confusing commentaries of later antiquaries, 

The ethnological interest of board-games les first in the 
evidence they afford for contacts and borrowings between 
civilisations, and second, in the study of their purpose and 
importance for those who play them. On the first topic Mr. 
Murray provides observations in support of Plato's contention 
that petteia and dubeia came to Greece from Egypt. As for the 
function of games in the ancient world, there ts little direct 
evidence that they were played for any other purpose than as 
pastimes, but many d ern analogies suggest that they may 
sometimes have been used for divination, Y 

It seems, indeed, that in many parts of the world some board- 
games arc really quite serious undertakings, concerned with 
soothsaying, d of spirits, or curing the sick, This is one 
of the many lines of study suggested and made casier by this 
extremely tl ugh and careful work, which will from now be 
the standard book of consultation for its subject, The reference 
to Marin's article on page 234 and in the bibli: y should 
read Man XLIT (1942 к 
№. С. Васи, 


Ріскляр-Слмватисе. Рр. xxii + 396, with 207 illustra- 
ad: Press, 1953. 504. x 


Е tions, dex = : 
late Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge looked shi to a com- 
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volume which would discuss, among other subjects, the 
Jionysiac festivals, the inscriptional records and the costumes 
of th the actors. Six weeks before his death in February 1952 һе 
asked Professor T. B. L. Webster to see the completed work 
through the press, having already begun to read and correct 
the proofs. К is with mixed feelings of regret, respect, and 
tion that one opens a book which is to be a memorial of 
a long and distinguished life of scholarship. 
Festivals and costumes have between them most of the space, 
but пек are also chapters on actors, chorus, and audience, and, 
essay, well illustrated from inscriptions, on the 
history of the * Artists of Dionysus’ and their guilds, ‘ The 
treatment in the text’ (so says a footnote to one section) ‘is an 
attempt to adhere to the evidence and the possible meaning of 
words, without reciting the whole history of opinion on the 
subject,’ e virtues of this h need not be laboured: 
it brings with it full quotation of texts, detailed reference, and 
concise factual Sa references to has be evidence are, 
пог surprisingly, more selective, but it been possible to 
include а photographs, a valuable supplement to the 
text and a very great convenience, All this makes astern course 
for the non-specialist; those who s the course have an 
riunity to measure evidence agaimst hypothesis in the 
light of a critical judgement whose gene and 
MNA it would be impertinent for the reviewer to praise. 
thesteria is included among the festivals, partly for 
eal sake of the connexions which have been made between some 
a its clements and the dramatic festivals (these, it is shown, are 
inal importance for drama), partly * to place the dramatic 
festivals in the general setting of the worship of Dionysus at 
NM (though here and elsewhere the em hasis i is rather on 
жере аа wig) . Add now to th NO чан 
es and Anthesteria а (1951), with its catalo of choes 
and selection of plates. section on Rural 
useful, within e c А ría | 
Athens, Appended to the chapter on. Cii у Dionysia is a re- 
print, almost complete, of the dramatic i ре relating to 
that festival and to the Lenaia, with brief introductions and 
notes. Chronological evidence from other sources is given 
only incidentally, and the im new didascalia-fragment 
from a text of Aeschylus (P, Oxy. 2255) has appeared too late 
for mention, 
аа мн sid ts oe 
years, and new material continues to be published (e.g, terra- 
cottas in Olynthus XIV, Corinth MIT); Professor Webster 
discussed some of the evidence for comedy further in his Studies 
in Later Greek Comedy. Here, without decrying what has been 
achieved already, we may hope that fuller collection 
and study will help to remove or define the doubts which the 





oe . In general, the author warns us 

against a n MK M IN from 
fourth- to ' practice, and from South Ttaly to Athens. 
For аса the « of the so-called * phlyakes -vases is 


excluded dig hip lf they display are regarded as 
i ent derivatives of carly Dorian farce, and eae 


not to be compared directly with those of Attic comed the the 


performances correspond to Attic mime, : c: 
surviving traces are e en This hypothesis 
t. Nor is he willing to follow up the da 


tions (often, it must be jtted, em ) of the possible use 
of the known masks in the known | ys, with their additional 
results for identification and What emerges is a 


general, and in part provisional ciu: "we need more, 

The ers on actors and chorus survey the main questions 
and the pier for discussion without attempting to enter into 
detailed co y. though EA indicate some of the 
pa iced fuller disc . Thus, the section 

‘Number of actors and араса of parts" makes a brief 
analys of the plays as a basis for the conclusion that three 
actors, given some of masks, could have per- 
formed the tragedies without help from an | who could 
ев actor; in Old an 
ti actor is seen as taking an occasional or unimportant part; 
for New Comedy no fixed custom is inferred owing to the un- 
certainties of Greek fragments and Latin adaptations. On this 

r questions throughout the book the brief discussion 
from first principles has still a useful service to perform. 

In a work which lacks the author's final revision, some 
caution is occasionally necessary over details. Some minor 
inconsistencies remain at his own wish ; where there are slips of 
porter t they can usually be corrected on sight, or easily 

Perhaps it is desirable to mention some. Р. ал, 
Clem. Alex., Protrept. ia aoa a EN , the wor 

rois сатырой wei Sido pandin ; the should have a 
full stop after * emaprygóv'. Р. 27,1. ن‎ for * cables" 
read *' cakes '. P. 39 n. 2, for 394" ‚рема 
28, p. 26). P. 42 n. 3, read ' tb stag" * (four names 





has, in 
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follow)", P. g6. Plutarch, Aimon, 8, read ° thw tv прогу 
крали ". рю ff. (dramatic inscriptions) —a few restorations 
appear to be wrongly marked; the date applied to Amei 
(p. 114) can be corrected from p. 119. P. 145,1. 6, for ' Toph jn" 
read * Iolaos *. Correct the caption of fig. 160 from рр. хх, 
210, P. 214, Athenaeus I 21 d, read * ў тері тб» Tparymiw , 
ions", as on p. 256. Text and plates have been well pro- 
duced, and those concerned deserve our gratitude for what 
must have been an exacting task on a useful and important 


E. W. HANDLEY. 


The Birth of Civilization in the Near East. By Henri 
FRANKFORT. Pp. 116, 24 pll. London: Williams & 

N е, 1951. wos. 
The Director of the Warburg Institute is well qualified to 
n D in carly Mesopotamian and tian civilisations, 
four lectures delivered at Indiana ee, 


pg deve first presented in his Atngship and 
(t Before Philosoph ре ). His aim, as clearly 
edi in t và to concentrate aries social and political 
innovations which mark the appearance of the first civilised 
societies. “ Civilisation’ is to be understood in the narrow 
sense of homo politicus, and Frankfort rightly confines himself to 
Egypt and Sumer (* Mesopotamia ") as the cultural centres of 
the ancient Near East, for the later development of civilisation 
in the Ине рор arcas was derivative, 

chapter is a criticism of the historical ictal atn 
phies ics of Se er and Toynbee, whose views on civilisa 
their Prim wan. ead he cannot accept, since they betray kee sient 
nesses of the historian who is * truly familiar only with classical 
antiquity and its western descendant, — His Urmensch, his ** pri- 
m man ' "is the Greek or the Aryan Indian.’ He fi 
that though these writers have a true ofthe = poverty of 
the usual view of history as an evoluti process th 
guard themselves against the i o Nm ject 
unfamiliar past the modes of thought t ofthe ps asi nt day. 
this respect. Herodotus was more perspicacious; he real 
that the values of different cultures may be incon 
when he frankly epitomized his description of Ancient E 
борене of those of the zt uf ame Que cio i 
opposite of t the rest of mankind (p 19— History, , 
35)" Messi en ine US CONI 

not as one progressive civilisation 

detur, osa fiiam (to-use Toynbee's (e саса 
passing on its individual course from birth to death, 
the birth of civilisation is marked by unusual creative activi 


Rd ee Space OC CHA BU See into an 


ry cannot 
ieee: nto the 
‘In 
ized 





integrated syst the individual characteristics, which 
he calls the f imi , of the civilisation. 
In the second chapter we are shown the essential features of 
the neolithic age—agriculture and the i invention of pottery and 
weaving—as it can be traced in th the stages, 
called after the principal excavated sites of each per 1, Hassuna, 
Samarra, and Halaf to Al Ubaid. There may be a weakness in 


the reasoning here, for although Frankfort argues ably that 
civilisation in Egypt emerged suddenly with the unification 
of the two roms of Upper and Lower Egypt under Menes 
as shown on the Narmer palette, the evidence for a similar 
'erisis" which may have led to the emergence of the city in 
и It is true that many specialists, both 
archacologist and ological, accept a sudden commencement 
of city life and that this is reflected in both the and 
Hebrew accounts of the advent of civilisation, Frankfort docs 
not tell us what it was that set in motion these * crisis ' events, 


nor does he explain the sharp differences between the | ie 
and Sumerian cultures, though these are well described. 
if the met to these problems must be speculative, the thc authoc's 


range of experience and interest in such matters would be 


hel 
Ih the middle of the fourth millennium the characteristic 
hall-marks of civilisation appear, and we can study monumental 
architecture, writi representational art, and a new kind of 
litical culture, "These differ in p and function between 
Каур аза Мокра, and are thus the essential * form ' of 
their Preces civilisations. In Mesopotamia urban life was 
precarious and dependent on an uncertain river irrigation and 
communal effort, and this led to a religious consciousness of 
the iha protonin deity resulting in a political cohesion through a 
form of theocratic socialism. In the earliest times the temple 
owned and controlled the surrounding land, though not to the 
exclusion of private кара and ownership, and enabled man 
to fulfil the purpose of being by serving the gods, The 
written sources are too fragmentary to disclose gradations of 
power in the proto-literate period, and this has misled some to 
think of this phase as one of primitive communism. Writing 
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was developed to meet the administrative needs of a quickly 
emerging system of political control. Frankfort draws freely 
on his ence as the excavator of Tall Asmar and Khafajah 
in the Dryala region to present the best general account of the 
life and institutions in early Mesopotamia so far available to us. 
He carries the picture up to the reign of Sargon of Agade, who 
pus to break down the central powers of the temple over the 


In marked contrast to Mesopotamia the development of 
civilisation in Egypt eded along other lines, despite the 
influences of Mesopotamia on the country between the end of 
the Gerzean period and the beginning of the Firat Dynasty, for 
which the evidence is collected in a valuable осир The 
distinct development was not the city, especially the capital 
city which was for long ever changing, for this played an in- 
significant role, ‘The acteristic of ian civilisation was 
the institution of divine kingship and the rise of a monarchical 
ey with Pharaoh at the centre which lasted for almost three 
thousand years with little change. This, according to Frank- 
fort, gave Egyptians a unifying sense of security which their 
Asiatic contemporaries lacked. History shows that this notion, 
if dominant, was more crippling to individual initiative than the 
insecure " pattern of Mesopotamian political life. 

Tt is not possible to read this book without much profit and 
stimulation of hough: on fundamental historical questions 
concerning the rise of divergent forms of civilisation. 

D. J. Wiseman. 


Types of Ancient Egyptian Statuary, I. By B. HORNE- 
MANN. ypenhagen: Munksgaard, 1953. Pp. xi + 315 
unbound plates in case. Dan. kr. roo. = 

This work consists of a pasteboard filing-cabinet contaming 
more than three hundred numbered cards, each about 7} in. by 

44 in., on which are reproduced by a collotype process outline 

sketches, mostly in pencil, of selected Egyptian statues from 

various collections. is particular * volume ' is the first part 
of the work to be issued, and is concerned with statues of males 
only. It is bn divided into two categories—statues with 
feet placed together and those with the left foot advanced, 
Both groups are further subdivided according to the position 
of the hands. Inscriptions are summarily sketched merely to 
indicate their location on the statue. Little detail is in fact 
intended; most faces, for instance, are rendered as featureless 
masks, Each card gives at least two aspects of a particular piece, 
and some have several views and two or three cross-sections. 

A brief index lists the various groups according to their poses, 

The term * statuary" has been broadly interpreted to include 
specimens which are not normally regarded as the work of the 
sculptor. There are, for instance, some seventy-five cards 
concerned with the mass-produced votive bronzes of the Late 

Period; some twenty ot deal with shawabti figures in 






various materials; six are of pottery figurines, mostly of pre- 
dynastic date, and КЕ ы anthropomorphic alabaster 
vessels. Even more surprise may perhaps be felt that a number 


of cards should be devoted to such objects as glazed amuletic 
again ot deities and the crude little wax images of the Four Sans 
Horus which protected the wrapped viscera in later dynastic 
burials, Perhaps it is the inclusion of such specimens that has 
dictated the omission of some notable examples such as the 
striding statues of Senusret I from Karnak, the earliest complete 
royal statues of this type, the unusual standing statue of Senen- 
mut at Chicago, ب‎ king at Brooklyn with his unique 
anding pose, the Anen of Turin, the gold Amun at New York, 
the Tuthmosis IIT from Medamud, to name a few at random— 
the list could be greatly expanded. 
Within the limits set by Scháfer's original scheme for a typo- 
logical study of Egyptian statuary, Miss Hornemann appears to 
ive carried out her task with diligence, but the reviewer of 
this work must constantly ask himself whether such industry 
has been well spent. Miss Hornemann's outline. drawings, 
competent as they may be, cannot convey subtleties of style nor 
precision of detail. If collotype was to be used as a means of 
reproduction, one asks whether photographs, supplemented with 
line drawings where mary, would not have served the 
rpose better, The chief criticism of this work, however, must 
L it has remarkably little use. The general public flutter- 
ing through the cards will seek in vain for any appreciation 
of the true character of Egyptian r nê £ to the philolo- 
gts, by now the greater rtion of professional Egyptolo- 
КОА irrelevant; the e AEE uses different toals, and 
ends upon data other than poses for the dating and identi- 
fication а and the few serious students of Egyptian 
art-history will still have to fall back upon their own records, 
compilations, and evaluations of Egyptian art forms, since 
a Hornemann's summary drawings cannot assist any stylistic 
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Forschungen auf Kreta, 1942. Ed. F. Matz. Pp. vii + 
166, 122 pli, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1951. ОМ, Во, 

This account of German arch ical investigations in Crete 
during the earlier pan of their occupation of that island is 
edited by Professor Matz, who contributes a foreword and ex- 

lains how the set-up and some of the plans were destroyed by 
mbing. The authors deserve praise not only for an excellent 
publication but also for their restraint in refraining from attack- 
ing sites excavated by other nationalities. This restraint has 
been rewarded by results that are far more valuable than more 
ectacular ones would have been from famous sites, because 
these researches open new ground and illustrate how deeply the 
Minoan civilisation had permeated the west end of the island. 

Ulf Jantzen describes neolithic burials in the Kumaro cave on 
the ; iri peninsula only a quarter of an hour's walk from 
the monastery of Gouverneto (already noted by Marinatos as a 
кво site, | Toe le : material, 
as Jantzen points out, had prevented Evans from illustrating 
much of the plain neolithic, and his publication had haree, 
quite innocently, given the impression that the decorated sherds 
were more numerous, This account not only corrects this 
impression but also adds to our list of meolithic shapes the 
bowls with inverted rims and those with undulating rims (well 
known in the neolithic pottery of Central and Northern Greece). 
It is still open te queipon whether the differences between Ku- 
maro and Knosos neolithic are due to regional or chronological 
distinctions, Pithos rims with rough unpolished surface and a 
line of string holes below the rim have parallels in Macedonia. 

A stone axe and two obsidian blades were found. No burial 
was found ia sifu, but some human bones belonging chiefly 
apparently to the neolithic period were found washed out of 
their original position by rain. ‘The absence of humus suggests 
that the cave was used only for burials in the neolithic period, 
though it may have been occupied by shepherds in L.M. II 
times. 

August Schérgendorler describes a tholos tomb and a settle- 
ment at Apesokari (a name which the local inhabitants lurid! 
derive from ‘the heads that fell there ' when it was a Turkist 
pce of execution). The site commands a narrow valley 
cading from the M through Miámou to Lébena. The 
Minoan cemetery had been heavily looted by the pe їз, во 
that Schórgendorler was lucky e diner d small unrobbed 
tholos tomb of M.M. I date, the earliest certain example of a 
Cretan tholos except the very primitive one excavated by 
Marinatos at Krás The pottery, typical but not exciting, and 
the fine collection of birds’ nest stone bowls (mostly steatite or 
breccia) all date from the MLM. I and M.M. I periods, The 
entrance complex of rooms моен because it was used 
| ly for ritual purposes. There is no sign, as in some of 
Rt houdider Ы that the rooms were od either for 
primary burial or as ossuaries, The Germans also tested the 
settlement, excavating two rooms of the M.M. I-II period. 
After the destructive M.M. II earthquake there was an attempt 
to rebuild them, but the attempt was abandoned so soon that it 
is suggested the workmen may have been removed to work on 
the new palace. 

The next two chapters by E. Kirsten and K. Grundmann 
describe trial excavations on the important Monastiriki site in 
the Asomatos valley, a district rather neglected by recent investi- 
gators despite the gold rings from Vistagi now in the Rethymno 
Museum (Pendlebury’s * Pistagi’; I have also heard Bistayi, all 
perhaps from an original 'Emaray?). 

The excavated parts look poor and provincial beside the great 
palaces of Central Crete, but a comparison i$ obviously unfair, 
since the Monastiráki rooms belong to the domestic quarter, 
not the state apartments, The considerable area, however, 
occupied by the building certainly justifies the appellation 
- e ', and the importance of the site from administrative and 
commercial points may be gathered from Dunbabin's map in 
his account of the antiquities of Amari (BSA XLII). Fhe 
absence of a general map is perhaps a defect in this book, though 
to Cretan exiles the beautiful views of Crete are more than 
adequate com tion. 

The materials from the Late Minoan cemetery of Khania are 
described by Jantzen, who arranged in the Mosque by the har- 
bour what was rescued from the old museum burnt out in 
1934. The vases illustrate the first half of the L.M. III period, 
not very adequately illustrated in earlier publications, and the 
shapes provide some interesting. variants on familiar types, 
ial у the straight-sided alabastron, described, I know not 
,as'a water-jar'. He also lists the M.M. Î vases found 





Drerup describes some vases from a L.M. III grave at S the 
best being a fine imported Levanto-Helladic анн ы 
and warriors frieze. 

The same writer describes briefly the site of Aptara occupied 
from ogeometric up to Venetian times. The most interest- 
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ing remains are the city walls, the cisterns, and a twin sanctuary 
(to unknown deities) probably erected ‘about в.с. Тһе 
wide circuit of the "ss 9 km.) makes it certain that 
they were used as a city of refuge by the surrounding villages. 
The walls are said to be all part of one system, despite the 
astonishing differences in technique of various sections. 
Gabriel Welter and Jantzen give an MU of their researches 
on the site of the a ш men he astonishing Roman 
° autobahn ' leading u ering the рона condition 
to which the site had r mabe , the Germans 
have done well in ETE its history. tric sherds 
indicate the existence of a shrine in the ninth century B.C. 
the end of the seventh century there seems to have been a 
рт le temple of which fragments of a terracotta sima were 
The temple started by the Samians after their occupa- 
tion of Khania in 520 B.C. seems never to have been com ete 
but some blocks and a large Doric capital built into the 
foundations presumably belonged to the temple Herodotus 
refers to, There are also some fragments of the Hellenistic 
temple visited by Apollonius of Tyana. More remains of the 
temple build by Hadrian in A.D. 123, showing that it had an 
Ionic porch in blue marble on the East side and a Corinthian 
in white marble on the West, ‘The relief with legs of a 
| described by Pococke ponen to be a sculptured base for one 
of the Tonic columns in the Ephenan manner, 
The final chapter consists of a survey of sites in West 
Crete by E. Kirsten, who includes in it a number of places chat 
hare should have counted rather as Central Cretan, but the 
ped and well documented. He makes useful sugges- 
Genes on ape of Psycheion, Phoinix, and Arados, After the 
general survey he discusses in detail some trial excavations 
carried out in the Sybrita district. One of these extended the 
area of the trial carried out by Marinatos near Apodhoulou, a 
site that obviously merits further investigation. Other tests 
on the site of Sybrita itself showed evidence of occupation from 
the Late Minoan III period up to medieval times, I am dis- 
appointed, however, to note that Kirsten associates the name 
with Sybaris and the Achaean colonisation of Crete, — Personally 
I have always associated Sybrita with Bolru and Britomartis, and 
thought that it was one of the few names which were almost 
certainly Minoan, 
The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, and Messrs. 
de Gruyter deserve great credit for their share of the work. 
R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
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Il Palazzo Minoico di Festós. Scavi e studi della 
Missio Italiana a Creta dal 1900 a 
1950. Vol. II, Tl Secondo Palazzo. By Luror PERNIER 

and Luma Bant. Rome: La Libreria dello Stato, 1951. 
Pp. xiii + 647, 309 text figs. Price not stated. 

This publication of the second volume recording the Italian 
excavations at Phaistos has been delayed by two events, first, 

by the death in 1997 of that fine scholar and most charming man 

the late Luigi Pernier, and secondly, by the outbreak of the 

Second MTM Ne Some of the material was described by 

Pernier аз! 7 and written up to date in 1929, but 

the difficult pet of bringing the whole work up to date to 1950 

has been admirably d y Professor 

has tried, as she states in ber pu to presen 

Pernier's "work as Dunbabin did of si 








pins afit into the 
and destruction "he second palace. 
strati ic tests carried out in 1930 East of the Central Cour 
EE S d 1-4 have been pu lished in Vol. I) is devoted 
ion of the floor of the second palace, 

юса Бу ажет. descriptions sithe elevari аен Өү 
in the North-west and t evidences for a second story there, 
and тй ar ne toe cipi oí 


oe Sieve а 

The next six chapters are occupi c 

the epote with ис чу E and in imulati г 
local varieties t Phaistos 

"rali кй п Eastern Crete Pennie ‘but 


Misa generally, a 
A very short chapter on the question of the 


plausible survey 
Beine of the diséruction of th e first and palaces merely 


whets the appetite for more, but I think we can | ciate t 
The Phaistos book is a ктАра ts й м will not go 
out of date entirely, and Profesor Banii probe — € 


Fe: 
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рч кнн Н 1939 in the volume of Annuario della Scuola 
di Atene pe a еба о reply- 
[ 1o some criticisms her dating mad by Schachermeyr 


1945 and Platon in Kerri . nic 1949 by affirming 
the. ability o the stratification of Room 27 of tthe first palace 
and the Бароу of its remaining in use as a cellar to a later 
period as ed by Platon. Pendlebury defended, I think 
successfully, Evans’ stratification agai 's attempt tō 
undermine it so far as the Palace of inos is concerned, but it 


does look as if M.M. Ib and M.M, IMa were palatial fabrics, and 


as if the poorer people in many s of Crete, perhaps even at 
Jess d aspe: Laren P orar to use pot of 
М.М. Та into the ol this 


M. II period. The importance o 
point can | y be overstressed, since it not only affects the 
validity of Evans’ ceramic dating for Crete as a whole but also 
the date of the construction and destruction of the earlier 
at Phaistos and at Mallia. IH Professor Banti will 
return to this controversial question at a later date. 
In the final ae of the volume the authors discussthe shrines 
of the palace, and display a healthy scepticism, ио refusing 
to озерна everything as sacred, as may be seen by some of their 
such as ‘the supposed altar in EN North-west 
e Central Court" and * baths or lustral basins '. 
“Justral areas" have never been satisfactorily 
explained. If they served a lige рагро one would have 
expected to find one r оп опе of the numerous seal 
stones illustrating religious cults. И were baths, why did 
the Minoans, who were ot ise so fond of drains, not furnish 
them with an outlet for the water? One of these lustral areas, 
at least, the опе opening out of the throne room of Minos, must 
have served a cerem purpose, though not necessarily a 
religious one, If they were indeed baths, may I suggest the 
possibility that t were Turkish baths, since the moisture 
provided by the body of the bather does not require a drain to 
it away; the heat, of course, would have been provided 
by the normal pate н asa 
Tt is curious that Phaistos provided one of the best 
instances of survival of the C of n Minoan Velchanos, has no 
continuity in its palace shrines, not even from the first palace to 


the еле кон ресе; 
the volume is splendidly uced and a worthy 
crown to the long labours of Fernier in e. On some of the 
ига the shadows are rather dark уе Fig. 96 and Fig. 
165), but ‘thas is largely caused by the intensely bright sun in 


dos af 
The | 






rere ui ihe oko дене н It is c, of course, to 
z hie the moro oc rest шешшу, 
1 bess dense, are t Steanis plans when 


they occur, are, as always, b T ly drawn. 
It does not matter very much in w order the chapters arc 
read, but a specialist can browse for hours on this volume and 
find. int material everywhere. Compare, for example, 
the classification of the masonry into three ty : (а)' жоюш: 
light wells, and rarely in corridors which may y have been open 
to the sky; (b Е. 
a rare form of construction, at present known only 
North and West of Court 49; (e) walls built with irregular 
stones, but these differ in the two palaces; the the first 
had a base of small irregularly 
and above каЙ ийа кай i parade 

an external coat of stucco, 


held together by an 

Whereas the ‘walls of the second had the same structure 
from top to bottom, usually large irregularly (parallelopipes 
oe Le liberall ae vig е аа га 

t are li у апїас. 
Китано gs 
the same two varieties analysed by Heaton at Knosos, a 
coarse variet 13 cm. thick covering all walls and a fine coat, 
only 5 mm. th ick at most, laid over this as a ground for painted 


tae pints pes ge n the bronze An ofthe sua 
t between 25 1),а t of pi 

аи Pi Loca Sot A аска са 
it (p. 87), ап intera MEME steatite lamp (p. 109 and figs. 57, 58) 
slim amphorae wi incorporated in the base, dated 


M.M. T Loy Evans but clear to the ied 
the Palaces at Phaistos cod Hagia (p. 112; cf. also an 
from A cahe of Thothmes 


example EE 

recently excavated by 5. Alexiou), a cubicle 

63 compared by the authors to Room 4 at 

the Ro Room of the Plaster Couch at Касса (р. E and Mac 

aques with scale and shell patterns perhaps attached 

e MEE caskets, not to a wall as first : (p. 342). er 
The authors reírain from reconstructing, in Evans manner 

an elaborate piano nobile and content themselves with drawi 

distinctions between the * piano unico ' ‘primo piano’, 
primo piano ا‎ , leaving not disproved but un- 


= Galle 
stones o-Bo-1 m. high 
iped fashion with plenty 
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proven the question whether there was a full second floor in the 
ordinary sense of that term. 


Two small examples of g arches were found in internal 
walls, but one of these might belong to a Hellenatic ,and 
the other which appears to be of M.M. IT-IT date is a rather 


primitive type 447-9 and Figs. 278, 279). 
The леге, necessity for all | libraries and a desirable 
luxury for all individuals who can E in 

\. 


Fouilles de Delphes. Tome II. Topographie et 
Architecture. Le Trésor de Cyréne. Text bv T. 
Bousouet. Drawings Bousguer and Y. Fomine. 
Paris: de Boccard, D ла 113, 17 text figs. 51 pll. 
Price not given. 

This is a brilliant book. The foundations of the treasury 
stand nowhere even to toichobate level, and the scattered 
blocks arc neither numerous nor well preserved. Yet MM. 

uet and Fomine have reached a restoration of the whole 
building very plausible in its main lines, and have shown it to 
be as interesting, though by no means so beautiful, as the 

acknowle | of its age, the fourth century n.c, 

Nor can t student of Greek architecture afford to ignore 

Bousquet's conclusions on E mathematics of its аса which 


seem, after a perusal of Chapter WI, surprisingly well 
established. 


Situated near the east wall of the sanctuary, the foundation 
i on the general plan of Delphi) was uncovered in 1895. 


HUTCHINSON. 


t clearly indicates a treasury 9 OMEN facing south. 
In BCH з ! Dinamoor паца ll the mar marble fragments in 

оа. ving them fourth- 
быш ree to the sligi tly later. later Lia се ХГУ, оп the 
terrace above. Pomtow in 1 ret { them to XIII, but 


gave this to the Acanthians and, misled by the unique antar 

with their engaged columns, restored it as prostyle with an 
extraordinary columnar inner door, 1 Miss Shoe 

confirmed Dinsmoor's date by a study of the : 

1937 the torrent of Rhodini uncovered the new ient 
which, with others found among the Roman shops below, have 





е first el ek small (B) in the 
uet es the t to a gate in t 
it Heel the sanct threshold covered in 


uary, whose 
South of Gate B the wall is 
| and probably of 


3 A в.с., Py Jim the stretch then in course of erection 
Wir Se par aking well 


omerate, so also fourth century. 

‘toichobate itself was of S. Elias 

hnished | and contained blocks of irregular 
toichobate, for which the surface 

e 

existing toichobate to 

downwards. These 





length. A more regular 
tlic course Бена had been carefully 
The clamps, too, have changed on th 


Песаро, whose two run vertically 
are on the rest of the | ы. There was apparently an 
interval, associated by B. with the Third Sacred War; and when 
work was resumed, the walls were made slightly thicker. 
Hesitancy appears in the toichobate blocks and the orthostates, 
both cronies but dressed to бе the orthostates every- 
where an t height of 85 emo ME 29. Refer- 
ence to Plate XXXII will make all ci A ragged boundary 
ee ERE the limestone toichobate and 
MEL e The buildi ue КК арн ан ТЗ 
its stone, It was half of Parian, Pentelic marble = 
Parian for some reason ran out, and the inferior Pentelic used 
to fill the gaps was relegated where poe ee ee 
the frieze and cornice, normally coloured on Doric buildings, 
The orthostates, the lowest marble course, were set back some 
to cm. from the front of the toichobate, giving the treasury a 
width here of 5-94 metres. An ordinary wall-course was 
0-297 metres high, exactly one-twentieth of this amount. В. 
reasonably infers a foot of 0-297 metres, wall-courses each a foot 
high and a width, at orthostate level, of 20 feet. The eventual 
ere was 28 feet. Above the orthostates came a 
ке, č , Slightly than an я „сошгзе и 
wit Ene ethostikes 4: beight 1:169 metres, or 63 
dactyls, Thed ! 
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columns attached jö ibe нс ссе Бей capitals after 
ао оа ма Барма Б ей НЫЙ 
elevation, А chamier ре. сасһ 
ка the wall behind. The construc | 
long and short blocks follows the norat Greek fashion; and 
E has recovered the first five courses of the cast anta, numbered 
vards A to E, immediately above the orthostate. He has 
the block from Sai below the capital, He rightly 
concludes, from the diminution of the engaged colurnn and other 
telling evidence, t the | com сако ten courses between 
the orthostates and the architrave soffit, and with the orthostates 
totalled exactly 13 feet in height. 

The architrave calls for no comment structurally, but the 
metopes had various widths. "The north-cast corner-block of 
the cornice, still ect and evidently, from its inscription, 
om; from the rear e, shows from its mutules that the north 

the narrower, the east the wider metopes (46-4 to 48-3 

у The main facade had a mixture, with two at the cor- 
ners of 52 cm., one at the centre ^3, and four others of 
46-4 each. There were therefore three between the two 
central columns, and this facade resembled a bd pride ei The 
angle of the pediment was 14°2", or 1 in t the architrave 
soffit came exactly 7 feet below the apex of t raking sima, giving 
the front a height of exactly 20 feet, equal to its width at orthostate 
level. 

So far all seems reasonably certain. B's cross-wall and door 
will perhaps arouse more controversy. No foundations of a 

cross-wall would seem from Plate III to remain. I cannot see 
that the block Plate XIII, 5, from the * chiselled course ', even 
granted that it comes from the west wall and has the marks of 
clamps on its inner face, is certainly placed itself or can establish 
the line of the cross-wall. Plate XXXIV, at any rate, shows 
a toichobate, orthostate-course, and * chiselled course ' of quite 
stones; and the inscription on E EGG 5 ap 
nowhere to run over on to neighbouri 
, we should grant B his square cel o ER рае 
17 feet, on the analogy of the Siphnian Treasury, He gives its 
door a lintel unprecedented in Doric, five courses below the 
architrave., But again he pleads the influence of the Ionic 
treasuries. 

Indeed, other unusual features seem to derive from Ionic. 
The column-shafts, for instance, have an apophyge, unique 
in Doric, below the echinus; and the geison-bed has an elab- 
orate Ionic moulding, an ovolo above a cyma reversa, Others 
arc at least eclectic; for instance, the a Сола of the 
anta-capitals and the a reversa abacus of the 
ош саран. Tho собе of bot both атеш and frieze 
| ally ofall a small caveto with p ed. Most remark- 

of all, a small cavetto with painted leaf decoration separ- 

each metope from the taenia of the frieze. The door, as 

restored, is given an eclectic cornice of ovolo, Lesbian Leaf, 
he, cavetto, and astragal, specially « thinks B. 
to call Attention i to it as an рыс m in the Treasury's 
et nag d a eee енне visible cavetto, 
мг added to the erfectly square met : ев ап important 
eae irrational rope, argument that n 
—Írom the names of 
historical likelihood, and some resemblance to چ‎ 

century buildings in Cyrene, chiefly the Strategeion—B. moves 
on to its architectural mathematics. 

Its designer was closely influenced by by the geometer Theodorus 
of Cyrene (for whom see Е SB DY FEO 
much concemed with the architect expression of irrational 
roots. Where he could achieve no direct relation (as he often 
could) of lines, areas, and volumes, he showed from some 
dimensions that at least he knew the numbers crucial to the 
mathematicians of his age. 

The lower diameter of the column is 30, its height 208 dactyls, 
respectively ten times the square root and one hundred times 
the cube root of g (the two lowest square numbers, 4 and 9, and 
their sum, 13, were then enjoying a great vogue). Further, 
the lower to the diameter was a3 S3 to S 2; so that the 
architect had obtained and, a after Hi rates, had con- 
sciously obtained an arca at the top of the shall two-thirds 
that at the bottom, He showed, in fact, that he knew the areas 
of circles varied exactly as the squares on their diameters. 

‚ the heights of architrave and frieze are related a4 V3 to 


the ratio between the of a square and of its cube, 
ihe e анаа h 
would have amounted merely to 2I: : 26. мечен 


Turning to the three notorious problems of the fourth century, 
we find our architect knew the value of v, for he made the 
height of the column-capital 11] digits. 208 divided by 11} 
gives 10 X. Vm (1-772). The height of the frieze, too, is 1-772 


fect. ww: so often, because it is the side of 
ia iren D d Cache ol dius 1. : о ee 
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He could also double the cube. The door was 126 digits 
high, and 1-26 is the cube root of 2, If we doubt this measure, 
the orthostates, at any rate, arc 63 digits high. But let us grant 
B. his tiny door, As he restores It, It is a mathematical file dr 
résistance, For the two upper corners of its ing are exactly 
determined by the points of intersection of the diagonals of the 
square, 20 feet by 20, of the whole front and of the rectangle, 20 

/ 13, of the front up to the architrave soffit. Finally, the ratio 
of its height to that of the front columns equals their ratio to the 
total height. So it embodies three mathematical qualities 
completely distinct from one another. For clearly there is only 
one value for the rectangle of column height that will make its 
height a geometric mean between those of the door and the 
whole building. The width of B's door-opening, at its nar- 
rowest, is exactly that given by the intersection of the diagonals. 

Last of all, our architect could trisect at any rate one given 
angle. For the angle at the apex, at the centre of the rear wall, 
of the isosceles triangle inscribed in the square cella 1s exactly 
trisected by two straight lines drawn, it seems, to the jambs at 
the narrowest point of the door-opening and produced along 
their outer 0-371 metres (see p. 62, fig. 9) to the centre of the 
inner face of each front column. (The reader could have done 
in Fig. 14 with some indication of the door-jambs, and also a 
scale.) 

We need not believe all these mathematical values had been 
rigorously proved. Indeed, Fig. 14. showing the trisection, 
is an adaptation of the re in Heath's Manual of Greek 
Mathematics, p. 146, itself merely а di showing that a 
certain line DE would have to be drawn, bot not telling us how 
to draw it, Again, no exhaustive method of finding w is known 
earlier than that of Archimedes. One simple graphical method 
of obtaining irrationals of low value, suggested by Joseph Kohm 
as perhaps ancient, is given by B. in an appendix. But for the most 
part B. ts satisfied, reasonably enough, that many values not 
yet rigorously proved were already known in practice. B. is 
stat ie to suppose that, in the absence of a decimal notation, 
most had been obtained mechanically; although it is uncanny 
to see how often, in his own words (p. 85), numbers are em- 
ployed * qui aient à la 3* décimale un 9 ou un zéro . . . et la 
multiplication par 100 ne détruira pas l'exactitude du calcul '. 

Nowhere, to. B's knowledge, is any attempt in this 
Treasury to employ the ratio 2:618 ; 1-618 : : 1-518 : 1, the 
famous Golden Cut, evident though it is, meer to B. 
уе in the contemporary Theatre of Epidaurus (REA 1955, 
4t H.). | 

If correct, all this marks a revolution in our knowledge of 
fourth-century architectural proportion; and most of it, at 
first sight, seems thoroughly established and hard to contest, 
I have only a few observations to make. | | 

The evidence of Cyrenaic authorship is surely strengthened 
by those strange late temples at Cyrene with similar half- 
columns engaged to the inner faces of the antae: the Temple of 
Artemis, for instance, disc L. Pernier in Atene e Roma, serie 
III, Anno IV, fasc. 3 (1936). Their detailing seems clumsier 
than in our treasury; but one could have wished for some men- 
tion of them in this book. While stressing the influence of 
Theodorus, Theatetus, and Plato, B. ignores other contemporary 
with Cyrene. Perhaps this does not matter, and perhaps at 
this time the Platonists monopolised mathematics. The evidence ence 
tnt once uae ible the € (an achievement none 
of our literary authorities connects with Cyrene) is perhaps a 
little less satisfactory than one could wish. Was the ADU ө 
low? B. replies that we have its west jamb (Pl. XXVIII, 6) 
almost complete, that it was 126 dactyls high, and that a jamb 
of two blocks would be as unprecedented as a low lintel. The 
matter is not quite so simple. For the builders had trouble to 
get their stone, and this jamb-block was almost the largest 


marble block in the building. Compare its2-15 X 0-53 x 025 
metres with the 2-32 X 0:42 X 0*3 of the largest block in the 
architrave, Perhaps, then, they were forced to make cach 


jamb of two stones, One may notice, incidentally, that, as set 
out on Fig. 13, the height of the door opening has a tion 
of 1/1-66 to that of the columns, and the columns one o [1-54 
to the whole Е progression a little less uniform than 
makes out. If B. has anywhere taken advantage of scanty 
evidence, it is over this cross-wall and door. : 
Ue oer DOM cares ped I have found no mis- 
ints beyond an occasional * miss Shoe ", as on ¢.g. Do 1. 18, 
The photographs are admirable, and the me d drawings, 
where I could check them, full, clear, and honest. Once wishes 
buildings s n da тоге оса ОЕ 
sas they exist today the shading fy edd | ldev 
and bain. It indicates the third dimension atonce. One 
can ponder over Plate III of this volume without recognisi 
the relative levels of the blocks. But the production in gene 








is all that one could wish, An English reader is apt to envy the 
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French School the official resources so encouraging to ils 
publishers, But he can only rejoice in the thoroughness and 
intelligence with which it at present directs them. 

ы W.: Н. PLOMMER. 


i thans. 
Volume II, The Theatre. By R. STILLWELL, Prince- 
ton: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1952. 
Pp. xi + r41, B pll. and 103 text figs. $10. 

The theatre at Corinth, which lies about 200 metres north- 
west of the Temple of Apollo, was first discovered in 1896, and 
trial trenches were dug in it between that date and гооо. The 
task of clearing and investigating the whole theatre, which 
involved the removal of enormous quantities of earth, was 
carried out by the late Dr. T. L. Shear between 1925 and 1929. 
The excavation accounts were published Dris in AJA XXIX, 


381-8, XXX, 444-63, XXXII, 474-89, XXXIII, 515-35, and 
by R. Stillwell, who assisted him dy itect, in dpa MAXI $ 


77-97. XT 
The latter has now published, in the series on the Corinth 
excavations, a handsome and detailed volume on the theatre, 
with many drawings of the architectural fragments, and 103 
text-figures consisting o нар and sketches. The eight 
chapters are headed: I. History of the Excavation; П. 
Location and General Description; III. Detailed Description : 
the Greek Period; IV. Detailed Description: the Roman 
Period; V. The Theatre as an Arena; Vl. Restoration of 
samar frons; VIL Inventory of Architectural Fragments (а 
ainstaking catalogue); VIII. Summary and Chronology. 
ates I-VIII at the end give plans and sections of the theatre 
and restorations for various periods of its construction, It 
would have been helpful if the names of parts of the theatre had 
been added to Plates I and Vila. There is no index. 
It is unfortunate that the Corinth theatre is not better 
res but wars, earthquakes, time, and stone-robbers have 
taken their toll. Fairly substantial remains of the. Roman 
iod are certainly visible, though most of the cavea seating 
 disapr ; but the remains of the Greek theatre, apart 
from the Hellenistic orchestra gutter, are scantier. Even the 
bronze sounding-vessels, to. which Vitruvius (V.5.1, V.5.8) 
refers particularly in connexion with Corinth (they were taken 
to Rome after the sack of the city), have left no trace of where 
they once stood, Perhaps the most striking feature is the paint- 
ings adorning the arena wall, To turn the orchestra into an 
arena, ten rows of seats were removed, and the arena wall was 
decorated with hunting scenes, the lower half of which was quite 
well preserved at the nn of the еи, DENM. hoto- 
graphs of them (figs. 76-84) are given. It is curious that no 
reference is made OE Cape 3 F Observations on the Painted 
ae Se ur huis at Pin nth ci Lu > 

he Arena", Hesperia Suppl. VIII, 64-70, pli. 6-9. 

Stillwell dates the ا‎ theatre to about 415 m.c. From 
this period come, it appears, the Greek seats, some of which, as 
well as many foundations, have been preserved. The seats are 
of the d type found at Eretria and elsewhere, and И 15 
claimed that Corinth is the first extant example. The Hellen- 
istic theatre included a d аец orchestra circle кип 
‘wings " joining on to ¢ € f the stone proscenium, 1 
connexion with these the author rightly discounts any influence 
from the Syracuse theatre, After the sack of Corinth the theatre 
was in a somewhat ruinous state (ef. Vitr. V. 5.8), but evidently 
continued to be used, ibly with a temporar wage of the 

дей ! 


type. At the end of Augustus' principat 
inning of Tiberius', a new cavea (the seating 


Corinth. Results of Excavations Conducted 
American School of Classical Studies at 





| ved) and a scarnae frons of the straight Asiatic-Hellenistic 
type were built, About A.D. 77 the theatre was badly damaged 
by an earthquake, A cornice is inscribed TRAIANO AVG 
GERMANICO ET COLONIAE LAVD IVL (Laus lulia Corinthiensus was 
the name of the Roman colony; cf. О. В rin Hesperia X, 
388), but the general re-building seems Hadrianic, a date which 
would suit the sculptured friezes found in the theatre; the latter, 
which are being published separately, evidently come from the 
scarnar frons. ‘The conversion of the orchestra into an arena, 
as mentioned above, is attributed to A.p, 211-17. The orchestra 
was later made waterproof for aquatic performances. A 
How many emri were there in the Roman cavea? This 
volume is oddly inconsistent on the point. The Greek сатса 
had fourteen kerkides; and on p. 46 we are told: ' The lines 
of the saway: [ш the Roman cavea] were established on the 
Greek, save tha below the lower diazoma the number was 
certainly diminished by half. Not enough has been cleared 
above the diazoma to be certain, but the number was probably 
doubled. It was almost certainly so in the upper mumamium ' 
(sic); and in n. 13 below, on * diminished by half", the author 
adds: * This gives the normal Vitruvian arrangement of seven 
«ume, We can presumably take this last number as definitive; 
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but in PI. L, drawn by J. Travlos (9. Stillwell in 474 XXXIII, 
qê) the Roman theatre is = as having cight cunei from top 
to bottom. ‘True, this is only a topographical but in 
РЇ. Villa and. b, specially gleawn to show plans of the second 
ca AD. Roman theatre and of the arena, the number of 
lower portion only of the cavea being shown, is in each 
Ga ee ee 

In such a study, in which there are many footnotes with 
Se tc ae hee hnd no 
mention either ok ee ve of Dionysus 
in Athens or of Fiechter's on the theatre of Dionysus 
and on various i theatres. There are many 

TET исе ш ок айке ка сыз 
other theatres pen useful. On p. 40 (eff. p. 13), 
НЫЕ that two sets of stairs connecting 
and tra are Хоротки кАйшахы, mention 
have been made of Eretria, where a single set of such 
stairs exists. к с peers ta ioe i 

Enttwtcklum 


Tite Fiechter, antiken 
fig. Nro SO E theory of the worki fe aulam) ; 
A Ёт — Hermatkena 


viti, 104-15). On p. 96, where the E connects the 
conversion of the orchestra into an arena with Caracalla's 
campaign of A.D. 214, and compares the theatres of Curium in 
SEE and of Up a comparison could have been made 
wit ebrii as ted at the theatre of Dionysus in Athens 

i . cl, 2 | and гарони. 

е the ar correct uod 
theatre of Sicyon. He mentions 
Hellenistic orchestra | 
Butter (p. 132), the * M 


ar pons the 
"two blocks et io e 
ter (p. 20, n. 5 decpness of this 
ntain * (p. 53, n. 20), and the fact that 
was not made available (p. 
132). This last is surely due, as at Sic 'on, to the presence of 
rock immediately under the stage We can think 
also of the ramps which led up to the He lenistic stage, and 
which can be | eled by Epidaurus, Oropus, and 
ig d-Cambridge, op. cit, 204). 
ext i defaced with such words as aditi for the plural of 
adit (table of contents and pp. 19, C 
for the hospitalis рр. 4 he. si 
e 68 zd бт, E Oc Оза эл атанса т 
T, n. 1j, wmryyerixóv, -&@ [юг кл (рр. 84, ны in 
RE which, however, contains other mis- 
). for aparsomes is no doubt a misprint 
55. 94), unce the correct form арры on pp. 41-3. 
соата із x sulatantive, which on p. 58 and elsewhere denotes 
side-walls the stage (cf. Vitr. V. 6.8; such terms need 
definition), so that one cannot speak of a porla versura (p. ы): 
Three times ûn p. 97 cochlea seems to be used as a plural, Still- 


the entire area of 


tra 





well, with understands the word as denoting revolving 
doors ; although it means * snail ' ing it signifi | 

know exactly what sort of of 

ere n р. К. Ш. зра 

qua tauri pugnare solet сс 

ere н юа а 

11485, КЕ зр in Hesperia, S S 
lac. cit. Койо as a word for the: iditorium of the: t theatre 
is commonly writers, and is retained in 


used by ү 
Dinsmoor's index to Thr Architecture of Ancient Greece’, but has 


no ancient authority. 

| n refers to the Roman seats, made 
| seat block Spe E DM O 49 
and illustrated in fig. 4т. . 28 n, 13, for * Falkner’ read 
Falkener ', the translator fa ‘editor of the botanist Onorio 
Belli's many on Cretan theatres dated 1586 (wrong date 
in the reviewer's article in BSA XLIII, n a At p. 35 n. 

25, s icd маз looks like a int, p. n. 25, for 
герс раа ' 136 " (op. cit. refers to n. i» Pr "Weiner read 
enis conclude that, whereas the Greek theatre at Corinth 
has little new to add to our store of knowledge, the Roman 
MM TUUS Mud that Dinsmoor (op. cif. 


-19) is justified fully, on a comparative basis, 
ates : of the building Ше. Those who want to 
wit of a Romanised Greek theatre or of the Corinth 


excavations will certainly need Stillwell’s volume. 
Q. A. W. Пике. 





Studies a at Аа inu Pp. xiv + 366, 148 pil. | 
: ; XIV, The Asklepieion Lerna. Hy С. 
Rormucx. "Princeton: American “School of Classical 
аа 1951. Рр. х + 183, бор. §ro, 
рне о the monumental publication of 
Corin Mes greatly accelerated recently, and it is a pleasure to 
VOL. LXXIV, 
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welcome two volumes at once, as well as those reviewed in this 
and the last number of the Journal by other hands, Miss 
Davidson's publication of the minor objects has been | y 
awaited by all who are intented in any branch of Corinthian 
art or life and by all archacologists who are responsible for the 
study and publ cain of small finds from an excavation or 
miscellaneous objects in a са and will make their work 
much easier in the years to come. It isin many r a model 
publication: ' every object omitted from the catalogue i is cither 
a duplicate of one included or so poorly pre as not to 
warrant the space required for its description. Each catalogued 
object is illustrated.’ Better still; many comparanda are 
illustrated in the plates. 

Though nearly three thousand objects are catalogued and 
illustrated, these finds are far from presenting a complete pic- 
ture of ancient and medieval Corinth. The finds from such 
important areas as the. Kerameikos and the North Cemetery 
are excluded, because they are receiving separate treatment, 
Апа sarin nature of the site, with its long record of habitation, 
causes the early periods to be very scrappily represented; for 
a picture of Corinthian a elh the cm and sixth cen- 
tunes BC, it is nec to turn to Perachora. Half the 
objects are of Byzantine and later date; of the remainder, 
more than half are of the Roman period ; only 650 of the nearly 
gooo items are of the Greek period, and about 400 of these are 
terracotta figurines and related objects. 

The riches included in this volume and the long period covered 
by it make it impossible here to give any full account of its 
contents. It is possible here only to mention some of the more 
important cat ries and to make some observations on the 
remains of the Greck period. 

The most numerous class comprises the terracotta figures and 
moulds, best considered together with those from the Potters’ 

uarter (Corinth XV. i and ii, to be reviewed in a later volume 


the e The bronze work for which Corinth was 
nina is poorly represented by a few animals and small frag- 
ments of bronze statues which have escaped melting down. 


arc two interesting bronze vases from geometric ves 
of the cighth century; one, a phiale, with central spike i in 
: of omphalos, enables Miss Dav to correct recent 
views about the date of introduction to Greece of the phiale, 
and its early development; an carlicr phiale since found in a 


ninth-century aes in Athens (Hesperia 1952, pl. 77 4 and pp. 
шщ ates supports her 

а ааа ай M mnc out than 
the eee Corinth has produced the big olleetion of 
Roman glass of any site in Greece, mu efi it comes from 
deposits which are approximately datable. Miss Davidson's 


account—enriched by observations by D. B. Harden—is valu- 
able on the technical side as well as for its careful ion 
and classification, The Byzantine / comes largely from 
two factories whose remains were found in the area of the 
classical Agora, and affords interesting evidence of the transfer 
of this art in the eleventh and twelfth centuries from Egypt to 
Greece, and thence to It d fria northern Éurope. 

One of the most valuable sections is that on loom-weights, 
which are eee a time classified and dated (it may be 
doubted whether the supposed prehistoric loom- -weights, pl. 

6 c and pl. 76, no. 1192, are older than the th centr. 
The relation of Attic and Corinthian types 
century B.C., when the Corinthian ee imitated at Athens, 
stamped inscription (factory mark?) and all, is interesting. 
Spindle whorls, needles, thimbles, bobbins, weaving picks, and 
other implements used in spinning, weaving, and sewing are 
carefully distinguished in their use, t There i a thorough 





classification of the types of Byzantine finger-rings, ear-rings 
and buckles, and careful publ ication of a " number of 
Byzantine seals and scal-i ions, and much information 


on a number of varied and curious subjects, For i instance, onc 
may wonder why no dice of the Byzantine have been 
found, though the пе Dees played draughts, marbles, and 
other games; and learn facts, unfamiliar to the classical 

oe about the origin and etymology of treacle (pp. 


31 
о pl. 6: R. Мо кемеш Пын this is one of the 
very rare orienta ic imports to reece, from Syria 
Phoenicia. Miss Davidson says * the clay seems Corinthian è. 
but Nicholls capea, and says that its grey rather coarse clay 
i typical of the Syro-Palestine area, 213, 215, pl 17: may 
EEs be model cakes, like Class XXV of the terracottas from 
the Potters Quarter, and others from Perachora? 463, pl. 43: 
may well be Egyptian; but it scems curious to say (p. 21, n. 41) 
E the Maltese dog was . . . probably known to the Greeks 


only through representations; the re tat 
vases (one with the inscription cod Moore dE pe Ne 
rien life; see Keller, Antike Tierwelt, go ff. and Oh 1905, 2.42 ff. 
resem] 


614, pl. 54: the snakes oddly e those on some Proto- 
Q 


22b 


corinthian clay vases of nearly a thousand years earlier. 532, 
pl. 61, alabaster alabastron:; why not 6—5 c. like similar ex- 
amples elsewhere? 1195, pl. 76: could the impression be of a 
bridled Pegasos? 1308, pl. 81: mirror-case rather than mirror? 
P. 160: fih-hooks were found at Perachora (Perachora I, pl. 
Bo. 6) and no doubt it is because Corinth stands two miles from 
the ка that more have not been found there. Pl. 147 « (sec 
, Corinthian weight in Athens: ‚по archaic; sec 
н Тен: r BSA XENI 205, n. 4. аа 102, and p. 


227, might ave had a reference to Pescara l, 74 and pl. 18. 
10-15, 22-4. 999. Pl; 107: cf. Perachora = H4. 32; no. 
1999 із dod id. 74, n. 3 and M ETT: 2 pl. рі. 136: 


cussion ûf Corinthian bits should refer to N. 

Hus VI VII, go ff. 2909-2918, pl. 138: with dese mist ira 

pyramids, no doubt votive, e late archaic votive Det 
Muir mos at 5. Машо onts in S, Italy (NS spr, pl. 1 

296-29 1 1: nû evidence o арг 

on the ек shields ; D dui ea the fourth centun and Hel- 

lenistic shields [rom the F Potters’ Quarter (CormA XV. ii, Class 
XXXVI, 23-5); earlier most model shields have handles. 

An index by periods might have been useful (I have made 

and use one), but the grave-groups and other closed deposits 

are thoroughly cross-referenced. The context of some of the 
smaller group: mem have been gren more fully, as the coins 

and vases which provide most of the dating evidence are not 
published in this volume. But where so much is given, in 
relatively rr le space and form, it would be unfair to 
ask for more. The comparanda in particular are models of 
relevance. 

Dr. Roebuck's volume on the Asklepicion and Lerna is an 
admirable account of an outlying part of the site, which in its 
completeness leaves little to. comment on. This is the more 
remarkable, in that he was not the original excavator of these 
buildings. The Asklepicion was laid out in the late fourth 
century B.C., with a small Doric temple prostyle in antis, which 
had been preceded by another little shrine, probably а Apollo, 
a dedication to whom was found in its votive d The 
surroundings of the fountain of Lerna, with a зе ат court 
into which dining-rooms look, were laid out at the same time as 

of the same plan. The date at which Asklepios appeared 
in the sanctuary beside Apollo, whom he was to displace, is 
пасе; the E e of votives especially suited to As- 
Мен | (parts of the human body) and inscriptions which record 
ications to Asklepios in the last quarter of n fifth century 
indicates that it was at least as early as that pono 

The earliest material from the area is of the middle of the 
sixth century, from graves; the votive D ins at about 
that date, but most of it belongs to the fifth fourth cen- 
turies, There are few vases, though the miniature and other 
late conventionalising vases are interesting, nor other votives of 
intrinsic value, The many representations of s of the body 
offered in gratitude to Asklepios show an unate lack of 
medical differentiation; it is clear that they were кын кы 
and, with onc or two exceptions, are not à 
sentations of the particular diseased state ee een ed 

The destruction of the early | of buildings and Soe 
of e votive n is dated after 315, on the evidence a a 
single coin of Thebes (p. 129). Other evidence, of lamp 
pottery, etc., might t a date nearer ihe middle of t 
century, perhaps in the third quarter, Is it justified to prefer 
a later date because of the presence of a single coin? 

A topographical point of interest concerns the temple of 
Zeus, which, ac to Pausanias (H. 4. 5), was closely 
n with the temple of Asklepios. A few fragments 

Doric temple were found in the excavation (pp. 5, 147, and pl. 








сЕ 1-2). The dimensions do not accord wit th those of 
VIII, rog Æ); the tdi 
the size of the temple of A 's to a much 


i і larger 

ng. No trace of either uf dese temples (if indeed there 
ee н июн M EH IS RS NUT 
в «ры Азина O E ср 
Travlos" ее төн ge ка! in the area west of 
Lerna, al the evidence of fie aoe excavation was negative. 
This атое a topo ical architectural ү which 
it is hoped that fature excavators at Corinth will solve. 


One may in ing express that a com ete plan of 
i Р sing ca ee ta р many Purposes 


ancient Corin 
one is now obliged to use the sketch map in de  Warlc's article in 












RE, Suppl. VI, 189-90. 
"den NOE De cb he Asklepici 
à 7b Übrrpov, her near t sklepicion a ies 
in the = sentence with it, Bot the hry og 063 xiter 
itoli must belong to the Roman colony, not 


tolius, 
ры into the discussion of Greek architectural fragments. 
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Griechische Goldbleche des 8 Jahrhunderts v. Chr. 
By Derer OnLy. Pp. 171, 31 pll. Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 


1953. ОМ. 28. a, 
The imp t and atic series of th-century Attic 
gold reliefs was ARE AD treated for the first time in a 


thesis published by W. Reichel in the =, years of the war. 
This work was not altogether satisfactory: war conditions pre- 
vented its adequate illustration and it contains gaps and incon- 
sistencies which would no doubt have been remedied had the 
author not been killed in the war. In any case, only one or 
two copies of Reichel's book exist in this € 

Ohly's study will be welcomed not only for meticulous 
re-examination of the material but also for the Ut of light it 
throws on the development ae "T his th century. 
Although Ohly's plo ecper, in fact consder- 
ably ugh Ohlys plough eld both in time and (эрме Of the 
thirty-five cighth-century reliefs di 
es one ' attributed to ‘Corin 

five Erectrian, Contemporary gold relict Bon 

Crete, Rodez and Corinth are mentioned only in footnotes. 
Ohly adds to Reichel's list material from the Ashmolean and 
Kerameikos, two reliefs in a С collection (formerly 
belonging to Professor Pfuhl), (recently published by 


ay ead are ee 


J- M. Cook) in Mme Siakasa % collection i in Athens, and, in a 
final footnote, a new relief in the 


ion of a dealer which 
is published by Hampe in Die Gizi Homers und die Bildkunst 
seiner Сей. 

Ohly devotes much ingenuity to the reconstruction of the 
matrices from which the reliefs were struck, and from a group e 
them re-creates with all the skill of a conjurer a wooden 
covered with gold reliefs. His classification, which | 
in the main with Reichel's, establishes four Attic groups. The 
Erctrian finds are attributed to a local workshop contemporary 
with or later than tar €: Attic. The arrangement these 
groups in а chrono sequence is more controversial, 
Again following Reel te ed places the masterly * orientalising ' 
animal-frieze reliefs first and the in ‘tent * geometric ones 
last. The conception of a gradual decline in artistic ae 
in the course of the eighth century isan interesting one, (Kunze 
ол Ohly rightly discount Reichel’ кыре. t the ani: 

reliefs iefs come from oriental matrices. goes farther, 

tla I understand him rightly, and will not allow t at these early 

Greek maste are even influenced by oriental art.) Ohly 

seep to trace this tendency in other branches of ae art. 

add that a similar can be observed in 

though at a rather earlier date. Here an imaginative ا‎ 

original * proto-orientalising ' style is nipped in the bud by the 

wintry influence of Attic geometric design. But is must be 

admitted stor the parallel artistic trends which Ohl ршн professes 

ied arts—such as the relief pithoi from 

little more opted interesting possibilities, To obtain the desired 

uence, the dates proposed even by * early-dating ' arch- 

acologists like Kunze must often be drastically set back. Never- 
theless, the ts are stimulating and Ohly's thesis, t. 

x т г stage largely speculative, may turn out to be so ily 


orn abe conscientiously faces the possibility of his chrono- 
logical sequence being inverted. The Tuc MM arguments he 
lvances in defence are not very convi might well 
have been م‎ t the evidence from tomb groups— 
although painful y i in view of our rance of cone 
t y Attic ceramic devel Y end. Dafflingly incon- 
make it at least 
iefs are the latest. How far 
| remains doubtful. n 
appears to consider that t were made early in the cighth 
CONTES DUE RE RE CRI ME Hbro is wenig HO ОСИУ, 
evidence to suppe а An earlier 
century із ся r, inherently improbable, since a frag- 
relief was found in a tomb near 
Knossos (short у m xy lished) in a context not later than the 
of the cent 
ы. of Ohly's : ations, which cover a wide a Eu tua 
to border on fant Foe instance, the supposed spiri 
affinity between a sixth-century Rhodian relicf-pithos d a à 
Dipylon арна, Again it hardly seems profitable to com- 
pare one of the Dipylon ivory figurines with oa huntsman 
wrestling with a lion, still less with the lions themselves on 
gold relicfs. Nor is it sound to com the figure style of 
Attic vase peng wiih that of the reliefs, because the craft of 
the 


the painter and engraver DES as Ohly ts out, 
we are | here with engravers rather than goldsmiths) 
are demonstrably poles a at this period. 


At other times the reader will find it difficult to appreciate 
stylistic niceties owing to the inadequacy of the illustrations— 
inevitably i uate from the nature and condition of the 
originals, but it may be said that here no miracle has been 
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achieved as was achieved Kunze with his photographs of 
the Cretan bronze reliefs. There is, however, Agaat nume 
ber of detail photographs. Mo doubt there would have been 
more had the originals been accessible. Most of the reliefs are 
also illustrated by small drawings which are useful for giving 
the content though hardly the style of the originals. It was an 
excellent plan to include photographs of many of the vases 
from the relevant tomb groups. The book ends with a praise- 
worthy array of indexes and concordances. 

A few minor blemishes: note 107/28; the reference Kunze, 
Gnomon 4 would be misleading to anyone who had not noticed 
in the list of abbreviations that Kunze, Gnomon refers to vol. 21 
of the periodical. Similarly, the reference ° Benton ' (104/5 
and elsewhere) somewhat перрғортиіеу covers other articles 
in BSA XNNXV, such as J.M. Cook's on Protoattic Pottery. 


108 
and notes thereto: for Lotfus read Loftus, 
J. K. Brock. 
Die griechischen Bronzen der klassischen Zeit und 
des E mus (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 





Foe ete II) Ву К. A. Nevoesaver. 
Akademic-Verlag, 1951. . 110, 40 pll. DM. 32. 
When Neugebauer died in eel he had virtually com а 
the text of the second volume of his catalogue of the Berlin 
bronzes, which was to contain all the post-archaic Greek 
statuettes from the mainland and the cast, including those of 
the Roman imperial period; and he had also prepared for 
publication several the statuettes from Magna Graecia 
which were to share a third volume with Italic bronzes. All 
this valuable material has now been made available to students 
thanks to the good offices of Professor Blümel; and its publica- 
tion, despite the difficulties of post-war Berlin, is a fitting tribute 
to a lifetime devoted to the study of classical bronzes, 

As a cataloguer Neugebauer believed that no detail was too 
trivial to be over in silence; and it is, I think, a fair 
general criticism of the text of this volume to say that it tends 
to be overladen with information, some of which might have 
been left to the pictures to convey, and some of which might 
have been omitted altogether, Yet one cannot help being 
impressed by its meticulous care and the frequent felicity of the 
characterisations, And, when all is said and done, too much 
niormation is better than too litthe. — | 

It would be rash to try to criticise Neugebauer's stylistic 
observations in any detail without having seen the bronzes for 
oneself; and the opportunity of doing so seems as remote as 
ever. In the meantime, the following are a few random points 


suggested by reading the volume: 
(1) Isthere really sufficient evidence to assign the Dodona 


Zeus to Corinth? горах draws attention to the close 
E Ment еки Өй ан nd tbe Peri- 
chora Hera acles, cially in profile; but the #cus has 
neither the AP ris, Bor the V-sha: stomach, nor 
the slanting eyes characteristic of the Heracles and the 
related Modena kouros (Payne, Perachora I, t41). Мог, 
after all, is the Corinthian origin of the Heracles more than 
a surmise. 

(i) The pravingz peplos Kore (no. 4) is ascribed to Sicyon 
(even if with a oe Peal af ا‎ са the strength of the 
symmetrical folds of her skirt; but, notwithstanding the 
mirror found in a Sicyonian tomb (474, 1937, 337, fig. 3). 
is this convention necessarily confined to Sicyon or even 
d | ? It occurs, to mention ову a few ex- 
amples, on AMC BHronzes no. , probably found at 
Corinth (of Poulsen, Strenge Sur ig! in any case not 
Sunium as stated in BMC Bronses), on BMC Bronzes no, 241 
from Sunium {mot Athens as stated in BAIC  Bronzes), on 
Athens Nat. Mus. 7399 from Attica; on коон 491 
ic Ridder 793) and Acropolis 6514 (de Ridde 7 7). 
| Lamb is surely right in claiming the | kore 
and the closely related keure:, Cab. Méd. no. 928, for 
Athens (Greek and Roman Bronzes, 154 f.) ; and with them 
must go BM 242. I do not mean to imply that the Berlin 
bronze is Attic (against which its Peloponnesian provenance 
oe only that a dress раси too i ehe a 
factor and too easily transferable to indicate by itself ге 
a bronze was made. | | 
, (ii) For the same Eee T Ru doubtful M the 

spinning girl' can be ascribed to Argos merely because 

two Argive terracottas from Tiryns happen to show 
eee the same peplos arrangement, To make 
he argument watertight one would have to prove that a 

similar arrangement of the peplos could not have occurred 
ewhere; and Olympia is sufficient to discourage the 
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‚ uv) The combination of Polycleitan anatomy with 
Lysippic proportions makes one wonder whether the hollow- 
cast male figure (no. 10) may not be Hellenistic rather 
than first half of the fourth century as Neugebauer pro- 


(v) The Dodona hoplite: it is worth recording that 
according to some MS, notes (at present deposited in the 
British Museum) for a study of Corinthian bronzes, 
Humiry Payne thought this piece Corinthian. The hoplite 
looks close to the warriors on the splendid large crater 
я at Vix (FEN, June 13, 1953, 999). 

. (vi) With the warrior from Tarentum (no. 45) compare 
Н. van Gulik, Allard Pierson Museum Catalogue of Bronzes, 
no, 3, p. 2 and pl. r1. | 

(vii) Nos. 73 and 74: to the list of parallels add a 
onze fr Egypt recently acquired by the British 


Compared with those of the first volume, the collotype plates 
arc a little Е but not more so than most post-war 
eco . noticed few printing slips, and only one 
which might cause momentary trouble; р, 8 * Heratempel * 


for * H estempel ". 
D. E. L. HAYNES. 


Catalogue des Monuments votifs du Musée d'Adalia. 
By H. Merzcer. Paris: de Boccard, 1952. 68 рр., 
12 pll. and à map. Price not stated, 

This excellent little book contains a description, accompanied 
in each case by an adequate photograph and a discussion, of the 
votive reliefs now in the Аа БЛОХ These stones had 
indeed remained already too long unpublished. Following in 
the path of L. Robert's illummating article on Kakasbos 
(Hellemica IIT, 38. ff.) M. Metzger does much to clear up the 
prevailing confusion between the various local deities of 
southern Anatolia. His discussions are concise and marked 
by admirable good sense and restraint; the conclusions never 
go beyond the limits Moped by the evidence, Two prin- 
ciples are emphasised in the foreword: first, the importance in 
all doubtful cases of the weapon or other attribute carried by 
the deity, and second, the strictly local character of the cults 
which these rustic reliefs attest, M. Metzger has accordingly 
confined himself for the most part to classifying the monuments 
and assembling the relevant evidence from the locality in 
question. Of the new discoveries the most striking is that 
afforded by No, 16, a dedication 'Agríui&i Ki - - [x]al Sóbocz 
бю кай пф мотр| отб]. Both Artemis and the father 
are new in these Twelve God dedications. The thirteenth 
figure in the middle being in this case unmistakably feminine, 
evidently the Artemis of the inscription, Weinreich's explanation 
of the previously known male central hgure as representing the 
Roman Emperor must plainly be abandoned; he is no doubt, 
аз М. suggests, the father of the Twelve Gods, | 

A few individual points call for remark. P. 42, n. 3: the 
statuette dedicated O "Erben is at t actuallv in the 
Antalya Museum, | P. 48, n. 1: M. objects to Pace’s reading 
Adp. “Aurtloyos Niawos Xxpalo[u] that after the patronymic we 
expect either an ethnic or an epithet for the deity (Men). 
But in fact, in the Burdur district from which this stone comes, 
the grandfather's name is frequently added without tod (see JAS 
LXXII, 118). P.63, No. 34: the obscure AYTww of the inscrip- 
tion is surely to be explained by No. 16; read [ScSecr Geots nal 
TE matei) mirê) xar bm[rary?s 6 Biva тоб Бао]. Lastly, 
the difficult inscription of No. 16 itself. M.'s reading xar 
boraytw tal "Apri: is certainly not on the stone, being much 
too long. (rai is particularly objectionable.) From my own 
squeeze I am inclined to read merely wrr* ápáw 'Apriuti— The 
mysterious opening letter-group OFOY..OC must apparently 
conceal some designation of the dedicant, possibly his trade: 
I had thought of 6 wou[palds, fe. moupeds. The alternative à 
тор] would be anomalous, The grandfather's name after 

Mou 199 looks like OYCACOY, perhaps an error for OTALLOY. 

The six or cight misprints are not serious: in No, 22, |. 1, 
read 'Aerioyos for 'Avrioyo, and in No. 25 read Pl. VIII for PI.VII. 
But is it not to be r ted that the author has not seen fit to 






use the Turkish spelling of e-names? [s there 
really, any longer justification for transliterations like * Khodja 
T '? Now that we have at last a standard spelling that 


has every prospect of permanence, and which must eventually 
'evail, surely the sooner it is adopted by scholars, the soone 
P shall be rid of this tiresome nigt ER : 
It may be added that a number of new reliefs of this kind have 
turned up in the last few years and will, I hope, shortly be 
published. They necessitate no modification of M. Metzgcer's 


conclusions, 
G. E. Bean, 
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Malerei und Zeichnung. AwnREAS Rvwrr. Die Denk- 
miler; der nechscleitalische Kreis seit dem 1. Jahr- 
tausend v. Chr. bis zum Au der römischen Kaiserzeit. 
Handbuch der Archäologie (Ötto-Herbig) 6. Munich: 
C. H. Beck, 1953. E 2 pH. DM. 38. 

In less than 200 | ges accomp panied by abe ut. 700 illustrations 
the author tells Oe: absorbing story Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman paintings: and drawing i. vase MD. and engrav- 
ings—írom about 1000 B.C. to about A.D, 450 i Herculean 
task, as is pointed out in the preface, was first entrusted to 
Pfubl (whose contribution into the three-volumed book 

ublished in 1923), then to E nwaldt (who had to relinquish 
it in 1929 b: because of other duties) then jointly to von Salis and 

Rumpf, mig e eri to Rumpf alone. Rumpí s manuscript was 

finished and delivered in 1932, but long clays retarded the 

nting, and during the war the manuscript was destroyed. 

ии work begun by Rumpf in 1950 

and at long last brought to a happy conclusion. 

It is an extraordinary achievement—a model of conciseness, 
comprehensiveness, and adequate documentation. Nothing 

cant seems to have been omitted, and though im = 

objects have often had to be described in a few words, t 
placed in their proper setting and footnotes refer the еа to 
the relevant bibliography. Moreover, though the task of 
providing a trustworthy handbook is never lost sight of, the 
text is also personal in the sense that it the author's con- 
sidered opinions and thus presents a consistent picture, Rumpf 
must, of course, have been greatly helped by Pfuhl's volumes, 
as well as by Miss Swindler's Ancient Painting (both of which are 
constantly quoted), but these books more than twenty 
years ago, and much has hap in the interval. 

The author begins with a introduction dealing 
chiefly with the sources of cur еда of ancient paint рази 
and an outline of studies regarding it, from the time of W incke 
mann to that of our day. Ива heartening tale, showing the 
immense | | made in archaeological research during the 
last two centuries due to enrichment of material, a more and 
more scientific a res of course the widespread use of 

hot hy. зе actual story starts with proto-geometric 
ad meris of the ninth and eighth centuries B.C., as it was 
expressed all over the днн world—in Argos, 

Laconia, Crete, the Cycladic islands, East Greece, and 


Italy. (To the bibli on Cycladic we may now add 
sory s |, valuable А ) 

wares of the succeeding e are next des- 
cribed. Instead of callir Be the period a 


ental influences ' i 
as is ordinarily done, | сага * idäischer 
Stil", since, in 1ts early phase at least, the decoration resembles 
that on the shields from the Idaran cave in Crete. He points out 
that ° Oriental ийире” covers. a much longer period than 
that of the late eighth and the seventh centuries, and also that 
many of the wild seventh-century designs (particularly on 
Attic vases} are not: ily duc to contact with the Orient, 
On the other hand, it remains true that the curvilinear floral 
ornaments and the rows of animals and monsters that charac- 
terise many seventh-century vases have an unmistakable 
Oriental flavour, and that therefore the old term is not inept; 
so, being by now familiar, it will ably remain with us, 
Rumpf"s next period, starting about 50 n.c., is the * Daedalic ', 
which brought restraint and order into the Shem und Drang of 
the Idaean style. roduced such masterpieces as the Chigi 
vase, the Piracus bao oci, and the metopes of Thermon, and 
it ended with EK M tos 
Attic black-Rhgured "figured vases related mat 
of the sixth and fifth centuries are described at considerable 
length, with full use of Beazley's attributions. Literary sources 
extant monuments are ранення where ible, so that 
we obtain a vivid picture of this great epoch. same applies 
to the fourth eatery BC., the South Italian wares, and the 
Etruscan n E (Lysippos career, by the ; E now 
fourth cen I but as early as tł e sixties, 
century (р, лз) is Rumpf's treatment of the wall 
obi ES FINE Roman period. It is refreshing to see taken 
m ted what seems to many of us an obvious € 
bes ELE pp ие the fi 
thes. wal tings from Rome, Pompa H € | , 
Boscoreale, it Stabiae are copies of famous famous Greek : just 
as were many sculptures of that time. Instead of lengthy 
polemics, Rumpf simply accepts the fact and. puts illustrations 
of such paintings on the same plates with original Greek pro- 
дасы, king the pictures eo: for themselves. (The Odyssey 
es of Hellenistic pictures of e. 150 
B.C." in the ca 


appear аз 
H and there 
, lor instance, ae tene e eu 0 
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Naturally, and Rumpf also makes this plain, ep 
sas snare or leis combined tothe actual BE The i ental 
decorations must in many instances have been original work, 
necessitated by the adaptation of the pictures to the decoration 
of Roman ae 

In this connexion it is interesting to see that Rumpf concurs 
with the now prevailing view that the scenes on the Centuripe 
vases, which so strikingly ус ИСНЕ some of the Pompeian 
Paintings, bel to the thi Y B.C. 

The story ча through the ee third, and fourth 
centuries A.D, and ends in the middle of the fifth century. Thc 
chief paintings and mosaics of this later period are enumerated 

и басы, рассаду ара, ипе суусаса рае ЫА К Шс 
ыы Hin section of DOE VIE PIE iculariy 
valuable. One question we may, however, ask. р» there 
really in the paintings of the first three centuries of our era such 
clearly defined styles that we can call them Augustan, Flavian, 
Hadrianic, Antonine, eran? Must we not bear in mind 
that in those times also the majority of the actual figures con- 
tinue to be copies of former works? t from the stylistic 

that enables us to distinguish c | and Hellenistic 
prototypes and the c statements by Vitruvius and other 
writers, there is the f ct that even in the meagre store that has 
survived we find replicas belonging to different periods, The 
same figures, often in similar compositions, appear not only in 


tures placed in Mau's second, third, and fourth st je: but 
ee of later is. It is only gradually, it Odd sem 
in the course of the third century A.D., and particularly i in fa tbe 


fourth, that a’ marked change of syle heralding tine 
conceptions makes itself felt, Until then * Gracco-l 
рена рези to an astonishing degree—in painting as they do in 


“The a author apologises for the absence of an index on the 

ble score that it would have had to be almost as 

long as the text. Pe however, an index limited to names 
of artists would have been possible and helpful. 

Mr. Rumpf is to be ulated on his fine book which will be 

a boon to us all and which is a worthy companion of Lippold s 


Antike Plastik, 
Goeta M. A. Ricirrer. 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Germany 8 = Karls- 
ruhe 2. By G. Harner. Pp. 51, 44 pll. Munich: 


Beck, 1952. DM. 36. 
The second fascicule of the Karlsruhe CF contains those vases 
in the collection which were made elsewhere than on the Greek 
mainland and includes 2) tes ( (43-9). of Cypriot, 3 (45-8) ol 


East Greck, 1 (49) of Vil mpasto, 1 (30) of Buc- 
chero, 2 (51—2) of various [alie wares, a 50^ ) of Etruscan, 
27 (55-81) of South Italian E риу 5 ( of CG ары» 
Campanian figure, and H роет. ТА 

as is usual in Germany, are а ае гой : the il a 
lions are clear and of reasonable size. ` is some confusion 


oer the classification of ак кар ака visen peaa y 


Campanian and Campanian, 
contain both Apulian (Bl. (pl. 7 ui d and 1 panne (pl. 
5, 2-3); the vases on pil. Bo- у Lucanian, are im 
act Apulian, with е possible exception of pl. Bo, 8, which 
well a ere arsed the best a hort survey of Cypriot 
-5. Баре т e 5 

as a whole is that by J. R R. Stewart in Handa o t icholson 
Манени, РВ оа ott ce: КЕЛЕПН: Мт: 
may be c ows; 1 

L.C. I; 2, M.C. I-II; 3, rx Pe III; | gest 
6—10, Base-Ring I; 11, Cypro-Geometric I; pl. i5 1-6 : 
Archaic I-Bichrome I" : : 5 but 

Pl. 54. ee bns 150 is surely not truscan, 

Campanian; her vases of nir shape and decoration arc 
Naples 85995; B.M. old nos. 1284, ni Catania 57; ; 
Nocera, olta Fienga 598; | lib. Nat. 1167. 


fourth century B. с 
“РЇЇ. 55, t, and г. The column-krater B8 is not by thc 
us Painter If but by a member of the Tarporley 
School under his наки bı for the cree the co <a 
Pellegrini, ig 3, IV Gr, pl 


e inh iL а , fig. A 


нету 









500 (Pel 
ad ecce 678 (CV: zi 6 6, 9 and ) B.C. 
2, 1 15, 2 о 
Pil. 5, 3 and 57, 2. he E и bell-krater 
| 9 to  Amykos Painter is the nt of Trendall, In Fràhit. 
34, no. 99) he confused this vase (Winnefeld 261) with 
B3oo ( . 210), which Hafner rey rightly assigned to that artist. 
ib a as different painter, influenced by the later work 
'arpori ! are 
B.M. F165 oad Vatican À V3 (Trend all, Vari Лайон б р. 82, pl. 





231). also Würzburg 824 ( otz, nl. a pelike 
in Michie Беке кн Gr. u, Eir. ongefa n ia, above). 
РЇЇ. 55, 4—5 and 58. The bell-kraters B96 and B127 are both 
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by close followers of the Tarporley Painter, The former ma 
be attributed to the Valletta Painter, named after a bell- 
krater in Valletta with (a) maenad and satyr, (4) 2 draped 
youths: the latter to the Marburg Painter, who also painted 
the bell-krater Marburg 766. ‘These two artists are very closely 
related, and flourished during the second quarter of the fourth 


century. 


Pil. 59, 1 ER 6o, 1 (B5). For this particular variant of the 
t, mouth 


panathenaic am и Ни, , rather ır 
sec also B.M. Еа: and Brussels (CF 2, 1 ; pl. 2, 2). 


The style is very close to that orate Lycurgus Painter [see 
Trendall, Vasi Ftalioti del Vaticano, p. 5, n. 11), early in the third 


uarter of the fourth c 
Ч pelike Boor i is af ft common in late 


Pl. 59, 5-6. The 
Apulian and Gnathian; in style : and subsidiary 
decoration it is most closely related to Cambridge (245 (CF t, 


IV De, pl. 45, ево would seem to be a product of the Darius 


Painter's 130-320 в.с. Тһе volute-krater By 
(pl. бт, 5; 62-63; Pon 1-4) may well be by the painter's own 

hand ; во, too, the fragments B1549-50 (pl. b4. 5-7). 
Pl. 65 (Boy). For shape, нис t and subsidiary decoration 
cf with Bologna PU 555, 567, 5 (CV 3, IV Dr, pl. 6, 1-2 and 
ЖЩ 66, 1-2 (B136). By the painter of Bologna PU 579 (CF 
36 n 577 YEV, il. 21, 3-4), 


5, IV Dr, pl. 20,3 

1 „37,1 38, 4 alle inv. 2 

Brunswick A Тад (6 V, and 38, 4) and Hall 

quarter of century, he bell-krater Barê 8 (pl. 
67, t“) is also related in style 


РІ. 68, т (Воз Not Apulian, but Campanian; by the 
каре йлы] мн ырам Ta in the Cháteau Branicki, Wilanow 
(GF, 


û) and related + in style to the APZ Painter. Last 
third of "de fourth century 

Pl. 69, 1-2. The puptial lebes type 2 (standless, see ARV, p. 
viii) Byt belongs stylistically to the wider circle of the Lliupersis 
Painter; near in style аге M m 2, Brussels A147 (CF 2, IV 
Db, pl. 8, 4) and Brussels Rg: 2, IV F, pl. 1, 3), and an 
ocnochoc in Taranto showing t Do Herakles with women 
and warriors. The date must be not far from the middle of 
the fourth century. РІ. h 3-6 are examples of nuptial lebetes 
of the later when this shape is exceedingly popular. 

Pl. 70, 2-3. The oinochoai (shape 1) B12 and 5^ bel to 
the Kantharos G of Head Vases, (see Cambitoglou's article 
in this issue of the fi „рр. 116—8). Other important examples 
inv. 8760 (cH ке (CF 2, pl. 5 1), oy абса 
ps F, pl. 265, Musée Rodin 953 1. 35, 
4); to it also Dione. Klsruhe B72-73 (pl 272,7 "B | 
mug B79 (pl. 72, тн), гае ا‎ 


1951, B230-1 Vip |. 73. ), and the 
prin e ГАЗ p I. 24. el 7 (#66) belongs tà 
vis A . 120), чы inc udes Brunswick 
» Bologna PU 582 (CV 3, IV. Dr, pl. 
16, 3-4), у, Vatican. V 50 e column-krater once Tre 
von Leesen, Kat, pl. 1 "AM ibo ted to the later 
42 ( s n uld be dated he la 


4 Pl. 70, 8-10. The threc choex B63, B1880, and B1882 are now 
illustrated in Van Hoorn, Choes and Anthesteria, figs. 414, 416, 
and 466 respectively. The first and third are by the same 
ter, a companion of the Truro Painter, one of the later 
lowers of the Tarporley Painter in the second half of the 
ourth century. 
Pl. 72, 5. The kantharos Bro8 belongs to the Stoke-on- 
Trent Group of Head Vases (sce p. 111), as also does the boar's 
For parallels to the shapes of the 






head rhyton В88 (pl. 73, 6). 
kantharoicd sh E (pl. 72, 8) and the mug (емет сне 
PO aay A (pl. 72, 9), ке Wares 863 (чийе, р!. 
245) and Copenhagen 265, 5) respectivel 

PL 72, 10. Thi ре cf F Reading 51. 7: 
13 (sec p. 11 Late fourth century. 

„РІ, 74, S rom the workshop of the Darius Painter; for 
the al style cf. B.M. F443. Oxford G307, Lecce Воз (СТ 


. 52, 1 and Late fourth century. 
A Not и by Beazley to the Caivano Painter 


(JHS 1943, p. 81), but closet connected with him, as also is 
GM Third quar arter of the fourth century 
ү; 5 EA i y the same a ter 4s Раісе 1665, with 
cht same pain 


unsatisfactory looks to be an earl 

eroe Karma ait Lucan arts vo m 
influenced by | lian of the circle of the Iliupersis 
: Apulian of the later fourth century, and 
1 (pl. - 75, 5. 7) looks to us also to belong to this 
зоб, 307, 304. and 938 (pl. 76, 1-3 
and 5) icy aie all by the Painter (sec 
I, pp. 39 ff. and рі. У), to whose works may 
аи. BP. 39: in Taranto from Canosa, which were found 
together witb ordinary Apulian of the time of the Darius Painter, 


et he hye t Campanian and, from 
um ydria B769 is not 
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and which therefore may probably be dated NS 30-310, 
The lid Bo38 finds a striking | га in Reading University 
137. 51 RM. ‘The three vases p | 10 are of an 


Italiote fabric as yet uncertain, e de 9 put them nearer 
to Apulian than | 

Pl. Te ro gee BSR 1952) nos. 134 and 103 

tively quna oft e fourth century, 

"P. 8o The pale B770 is not Lucanian but Apulian, 
dicun arde (who may be called the of Karlsruhe 
B770) also painted the pelike, 5 and the 
Halle 516. He is a follower of t painter of e 55; 3). 


The hos B775 (pl. Br, 4-5) is Scit in i е. | quarter 
of the fourth century 
Pl. 8o, 2 (Втаб) ` Also not Lucanian, but Apulian of the 


second half of the fourth century, [t is closely SIMI toa 
рена in Catania inv. 4364 (Benndorf, Gr. u. Sir. Farmbilder 
50, 2) which was painted by the same hand ue (i) pelike, 
бо. gog, la) youth and woman, (b) youth with dog; (1) 
lebes gamikos, Berkeley 8/447A, (a) Eros and woman, (b) seated 
woman and youth (an attribution already made by Miss 
Victoria | Johnson); ; (ini) cpichysis, Marburg 105, seated woman 
and youth with cista, 
Pl. Во, 5-6 (B: This also seems not Lucanian, but a 
minor Apulian ende in the manner of the In Painter: 
it is from vases of this type that the Roccanova inter derives 


his style. р 
Pl. 8:1. All the vases on this pus are also Apulian of the 
entury 


middle or second half of the fourt 
Pl. 82, 1-4. For Campanian black-fgure lekythoi (Pagen- 
stecher group) see Bull, Soc. Arch. Al ‚ по. pa ко рр. 
229 Ё.; кокла, CV Brunswick, p. 44; 
as Hafner suggests, may 
a matt orange paint on 


i 
Fe ee Вов. -pyxis Ba36 (pl. B4, B4, 7), 25 
be of Campanian origin. 
the vine leaves and tendrils is a and it should Bo 
noted that similar decoration occurs on several vases of this st 36) 
with a Sicilian provenience (cf. Catania 789, Ebene pl. 


and on one from Reggio, (WS 1942, 228, fig. 36). 
À. CaunrroGtou and A. D. TRENDALL. 





Е i авт 
"Aaa Schroll, 1951. 


attischen "rin 
EicHLER. Vienna: 


A Бо. and admirable fascicule. 
Osterreichisches Museum have now 
the Kunsthistorisches, and this fascicule illustrates the red- 


Pyxiden. By F 
Pp. 45, 50 pll. 


The vases from the 
mco ted into 


re drinking-vessels and p ea of the combined collections, 
The S PINE are few and dull, but kylikes and skyphoi form a 
endid series; One thinks first, of course, of the таме es 
of the early fifth-century cup-painters; Oncsimos, Douris, the 
Brygos Painter (the sixth century is not so well represented) ; 
but there are also respectable early classical pieces, r.g. the 
Lewis Painter's skyphot (interesting themes, but what a boring 
er he is), and a most useful series of late fifth- and early 
Curth-century cu 
The p Е атс вно, and this is particularly welcome, 
since many of the best vases are largely E through Reich- 
hold 5 drawings. Eichler's text is a model of lucidity and care, 
are full and accurate; on attributions Beazleys 
inions are always given and generally followed, and where 
Pichler differs from them (as on the difficult demarcation of the 
his pos Painter and his followers like the Q Painter) he makes both 
ition and Beazley's clear. ‘The only reference I miss is 
to dey's suggestive remark (concealed in the. Addenda to 
AV, 473 on 151/4, und never I repeated): * Der Stil des 
Тїрї osmaler scheint nt demjenigen Wiener 
Durisschale S. 200 Мг. 9 [Тпу. 3694, here pll. 9 and to] zu 


fussen.” 

la a list of small criticisms of detail: Pl. I, 1: maenad 
with dol hins deserves remark; a genuine case of contamina- 
tion ?—t ter while working on this figure momentarily 


forgot the thiasos and drew a Nereid, It would be interesting 
to! if the dolphins were in his first sketch, but since Eichler 
does not mention a sketch we can rest assured that itis not 
. PÀIIL 3: e aoe sti psa 
rare before the end of the archaic , and the style suggests 
to me a date around 480, Pl. ^ А: the resemblance to the 
Kle Painter seems superficial. PL VI, 5; rock rather 
Kleopbrades Painier scems ruperfcial, PI VI man and 
woman? Pl. VIII, 1: LE Ri йзге он ГА, айы ка: 
than jumper? РІ. XI: кы tee Ee alee ore 
shows where the paint l PI. ХУП, 
saad i and dren fr right (Eichler); E ris 

made in 2 or leit), even 1 
artists in works: eg. Beazley, Berliner Maler, pl. grea 4 
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(maenad on Oxford stammos), Pan Mein pi 9 (Herakles on 
Athens Busiris pelike). It must be connected with the technical 


process of outlining the whole silhouette first and putting in all 
details afterwards, Pi. XXIII, t: preliminary sketch in thinned 
gne is interesting. Pl. XXX: these surely are a pair. РІ. 
L, 3/4: has this really any connexion with pictures of the 
Persian wars? 
MARTIN ROBERTSON. 


The Development of Attic Black-Figure. E . D. 
BeazLEy, (Sather Classical Lectures, vol. 24). P J + 
127, 49 pll. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California = Ota ‘nei Cambridge University Press). 
1951. $6.50 (451.). 

Beazley has long promised a list of Attic Black-figure Painters 
and their works, c ling to his ARV. ‘This is not that— 
though that is here described as being well advanced—but 
the a slighter in some ways an even more welcome thing. 
Attribution 15 not enough; and it is well that Beazley, whose 
tireless employment of his unequalled eye for individual styles 
has set such a fashion in the study of Greck pottery, should 
sometimes show us as clearly as here that b asp of the 
nature of art and style without which detailed study is barren. 
There is much illuminating and delightful detail in the book, 
but its purpose is to trace the main lines of development, and 
many comers are left altogether unexplored: * Tyrrhenian ' 
vases, for instance, are mentioned only incidentally in an 
occasional footnote; the mannerist fringe beyond the Amasis 
Painter (Affecter, Elbows Out) not, I think, at all. 

In Chapter t, after defining the black-figure technique, the 
author glances at the development of vase-painting in Athens 
from Protegeometric thro Geometric, and traces it more 
closely through the seventh century, up to the moment before 
the adoption of full black-figure by the Nessos Painter and his 
companions. A debt to Corinth is often noted here and here- 
after. Chapter 2 begins with a wonderful characterisation of 
black-figure in relation to Greek art as a whole, The author 
goes on to discuss the great painters of the later seventh century 
and their slighter successors of the early sixth, running into the 
second quarter with the C Painter. Chapter 3, one of the most 
fascinating, i$ devoted to the Francois Vase and its potter and 
painter; Chapter 4 to their contemporaries, pain ters more 
monumental than Kleitias, the Painter of Acropolis 606, 
Nearchos, and especially Lydos, who carries on into the next 
generation, Chapter 5 covers the. Little Masters, other. cup 
painters, and the Amasis Painter; Chapter 6, Exekias, with a 
word or two at the end about others: Nikosthenes and the 
painters who worked for him, and other better men, The last 
sentence of this chapter should be engraved on all our minds: 
° The lesson is that fine work may be found on vases which 
cannot be assigned to any of the noted artists Chapter 7— 
Late Black-figure—falls into two parts: the generation of the 
invention. of بو‎ (Andokides Painter, Pees Antigen 
Painter) and that of its triumr (Leagros Group, n 
to the red-figure Pioneers). The chapter, on Panathenaics, 
pen up earlier threads and carries on the story through the 

th and fourth centuries with a glance at the Hellenistic age. 

The illustrations give a good picture of the development and 
achievements of the style, and introduce some fine unpublished 
material (column-krater and panathenaic by Lydos, 
d e E Aaa cp pE SE A: fr. by Exeki 
27.3). Ubey are on the whole well reproduced, though t 
no ful of the пе kgrounds ha 

i few points of detail. P. 36: for a ible seventh-cent 
ык касы Т ш зш 

Transitional olpe in КТУ tl dB pl. 12, Уй, 8. 9, .Necro- 

carini йш P. ra gern à ALI i Ti. + Р, 1 а Аст opolis 

bob—is not the fallen man the key to E CE Battle 
for the body of a hero, rather than sim a fight in which one 
man has already fallen. P. 44, line 9: for 21 read 19. P. 55+ 
eleven lines from the bottom: for ‘ horses’ * hares '. 
P. 68, pl. 27, 3: the space above Theseus's head is substantially 


ТЕБЕ 


is associated with the late oenochoe in Berlin. P. 92: 
Mastos Painter seems to me in his Nauplia Panathenaic (pl. 
7) to be nearer in feeling to. Exekias than the i 
Painte iter or any other of the circle ever gets; I could imagine 
that in his youth he had painted the Vatican mourner (рі. 33 
andp.74). P.108 (n. 56to p. 23): another curious sceptre h 
in the presentation scene on the B.M. Phrynos cup 
. Р. 115, 5. 44 four lines from the bottom: * Neo- 
lemos" read * Achilles*. P. 119, Chapter VIII, n. 6: the 
ар aciphex Saas hace енна аа е саја на 


The book is full of illuminating accounts and suggestions: 
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distinction between Lydos himself and his workshop (р. 49); 
assessment of position of Heidelberg Painter (p. 50) ; importance 
of Amasis as potter (p. 62); development of Exekias (pp. 64 
H.); distinctions. in Nikosthenes's workshop (p. 73); the 
Antimemes Painter perhaps a pupil of Lydos (p. 79); and 
i able others. A book to instruct and delight scholars 
and laymen alike. 
Martix ROBERTSON. 


esteria. Ву С. van Hoorn. Pp. 200, 540 
figs. Leiden: Brill, 1951. Во guilders. x 

The choes, small vases few of them of any size, of which 
almost every Museum has an example, delight us with their 
shape and pictures, They also stimulate our scientific curiosity 
when they are connected with the Attic festival at which suc 
vases were dedicated, the Anthesteria. | 

The idea of collecting all known chores is an old one, but after 
the premature death of Frickenhaus, it remained unfulfilled. 
Deubner rendered a service in his Attiche Feste, where he illus- 
trated a number of little choes. He then reckoned the number 
of choes known at about 400 (p. 95). But Deubner's contribu- 
tion was mainly philological, a critical working over of the 
written sources. sor Van Hoorn's book, the publication 
of which we have awaited with undiminished interest, has shown 
how much richer the scattered material is, Over 1000 choes 
are included in his catalogue. Apart from many unpublished 
vases in Museums, it enumerates also the material in. private 
collections which are difficult of access, and has also collected 
Italiot choes for the first time. 

It is clear that a long and conscientious pursuit and collection 
of the material and diligent autopsy in many Museums has been 
needed for this work. The author's chief object has been the 
descriptive catalogue, which covers more than two-thirds of 
the book, and only what is left is devoted to the text. In the 
sixty pages of the text, in large type and with broad margins, 
the author sets out M what he believes to emerge from the 

ictures on the choes, The account is divided into chapters: 

The nether world’, * Resurrection of liknites", etc. This 
dismemberment of the festival into the elements of which it 
composed, instead of advancing in line with the celebration 
of the feast from its first to its last day, deprives the description 
of the liveliness that is a special accompaniment of such col- 
lective outbursts, We are bound to try to reconstruct the 
festival, even from the smallest detail of the pictures; and, 
after resolving it into its elements, we should expect the indis- 
| Xe integration, Some extremely interesting rites are 
ирик, such as the Aierat gamos, to which only a few lines 
are devoted. In the ceremony of the Swinging the aetiologic 
ha is not alluded to, though the two beautiful choes of the 
Vlasto Collection and New York (figs. 10 and 12) give occasion 
for an extensive elucidation of this ceremony. The author 
avoids heortological questions presented by the choes them- 


selves, and there are many queries to which he gives no answer. 
The author refers to the subjects on the choes with equal brevity, 


though one would have expected further attention to the most 
important, those which are of especial artistic interest or whose 
content is rare. In the chapter * Artistic competitions” the 
important questions raised by the few choes with representations 
from the theatre are not touched on at all. In vain we search 
among the illustrations for the chous in Leningrad with child- 
actors (in the relevant bibliography, catalogue no. 585, add the 
sole publication from photographs, Bethe, Griechische Dichtung, 
pl. VIII). In his very general account of the theatrical choes 
the author does not indicate at all on which of the three days of 
the festivals these representations could be placed. We are not 
accustomed to this timeless and placeless exposition of the 
elements of this festival. Buschor in his brief account (AM 
LITT, 1928, 100), and more broadly Deubner in his book, try 
as far as possible to follow the participants in their three-day 
c 


p nne. — 23 à 
The author is guided by sound judgement in not illustrating 
or relating to the Anthesteria certain rather larger choes, mainly 
with mythological pictures, which seem not to have even 
symbolic relation to Dionysos. Indeed, the opposite problem 
presents itself, whether the pictures on the festival choes are to 
be not athe referred to the Anthesteria, but to other feasts of 
Dionysos, Сй рии, for example, that the Amasis Painter 
on his late nae represented feasters at the Great Dionysia. 


moved by the state organisat sation of this feast about that time. 
The beginning of the choes is carried back by the author 
р. 53) to the geometric period, and he accepts their use in 
tic too, Here it would have been useful to illustrate 
as a prelude to the later choes the nice Protoattic child's chou’ 
from the Kerameikos, Athens Ҳ.М 206 (C.C., no. 390; 





Bochlau, JAIL, 1 їр, fig. 13). 
_The chapter on * echnique of the Choes ' could be рие 
mented by a brief examination of the shape. H. R, W. Smith 
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5 San Francisco, on pl. 25. 1) has remarked justly that the 

lopment is accompanied by a slenderer shape. From the 
end of the fifth century artists prefer to lay it sat plastically, 
without the linear intervention of the frame. How much the 
drawing may gain in clearness in this manner is well shown by 
the delightful chous with Eros, fig. 370. 

Reference from the text to the plates is not made directly, 
but requires a certain initiation, which detracts from the 
immediate enjoyment of the works; at the bottom of each page 
are given the small numbers of illustrations and catalogue, 
while reference to the notes is made in other larger numbers. 
From plates to text there intervenes another numerical index; 
and finally, a third set of numbers relates to the types of orna- 
ment, for which the reader has to learn that they are assembled 
on separate plates at the end of the illustrations. | 

The book's rich display of pictures gives unmixed gratifica- 
tion. Almost all the чары улук аге good, complete, and 
beautifully arr The only disappointment is the poor 
illustration of the big chous from the theatre of Dionysos (hg. 
101), a splendid work of the Eretria Painter {see now the good 
решая in Bielefeld, Zur. gr. Verenmalerei des 6, bis 4, Jahr- 
sv. Chr, M. XV. It would perhaps have been preferable 
to sacrifice a lew choes without special significance in order 
to illustrate some well known but important vases, such as the 
New York Pompe oenochoe, the Leningrad chous, and others. 
Fig. 23: sec Festschrift A. Rumpf, 119 ff. 

For the two chief services rendered by the book, the abundant 
and careful illustrations and the complete catalogue, we are 
grateful to the author. Without his conscientious collection of 
the material, which presupposes a complete knowledge of the 
subject, it would have been impossible to write in the future the 
broad study of Choes and Anthesteria, based at once on the 
written sources and on the works of art, which is demanded. 

Saunt KE AROUZOU, 


Répertoire des Gigantomachies figurées dans l'art 
pes romain. By F. Vraw. Pp. 136, бо pll. Paris: 
incksieck, 1951. Fr. 2000. | 
La guerre des géants. Le mythe avant l'époque 
hellénistique. Hy F. Viaw. Pp. xii -- 30b. Paris: 
_  Klincksieck, 1952. Price not stated. 


in der antiken Kunst. By C. CLAmwowr. 

, РР. 143, 40 РИ. Zürich, 1951. н 
Travaux mytho iques " have long occupied scholars of 
classical a ogy and religion, A Ey now the literature 


devoted to many cta or scenes has become formidable. Nor 
can any work involving the collection of representations remain 
definitive for long, but can at the best reassemble what is known 
and adjust our attitude to the myth in the tigh ofany additional 

aterial, Such works may be designed or the archaeologist 
and give full lists and descriptions avoiding overmuch entangle- 
ment in religion or cult; this omission may sometimes be wel- 
come, but the picture is incomplete and the work of compilation 
involved deserves a resultant work of reference which should be 
more than a guide to the interpretation of incomplete or obscure 
representations. More rarely, all other sources are assembled 
and discussed as fully as the monuments; the result may then 
be both the better for being complete and the more obscure for 

ich of the best in cach approach. 

Vian's two books on gigantomachies mark him out as himself 
a giant-killer, He has already tackled other aspects of the 
subject in articles in REA and RA, and more is promised, In 
La guerre des géants, for which the Rip pet lists and 
illustrations, he discusses the monuments literary sources, 
both extant and hypothetical, for the myth before the Hel- 
lenistic era. The Titans, vengeful sons of Kronos, and the 
Giants, rebellious children of Ge, are fairly distin ished. 
Early representations of Zeus" duels with centaurs or. 1 yphon 
are associated with the former while true gigantomachies appear 
first only toward the middle of the sixth century. The battle 
scenes he derives from oriental and Egyptian schemas of god or 
pharach grouped with falling or fallen enemy, as is the Zeus and 
feracles combination fighting from the chariot and not dis- 
mounting as parabates in the Homeric manner. The giants 
appear as hoplites with few concessions to their stature or 
bestiality. The gods often muster the same order of battle; 
thus a central of Zeus in the chariot, Heracles shooting 
from the timon, Athena beyond the horses and a suppliant Ge 
before Zeus is found, especially on a fine group of unfortunately 
fragmentary Acropolis vases which Vian for the most part 















ME restores. ни from ое 
crush and bury a giant; Hera's role asc or Porphyrion ar 
NK participation ‘atic in the battle ш that she was not 


always Junoesque; Dionysos uses animals, the. Letoides bows 
snd Zevon, Athena ins aly archaic Promachos pose con 
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fronts a falling giant and only relaxes on later-sixth-century 
scenes, where further disintegration of the theme is apparent, 
Driving a chariot drawn in three-quarter view, she rides down 
a giant, Heracles descends from the chariot as sometimes does 
Zeus, As Athena is more prominent in Atheman scenes (there 
arc 139 monomachies of Athena listed among 226 black-figure 
gigantomachies) so Delphic representations give place of honour 
to the Letoides. Etruscan versions offer characteristically 
barbaric features. In the fifth century Dionysos entourage 
oe with satyrs and maenads appearing; by the time of 

hidias the giants are becoming bestial in appe e and even- 
tually Toppie and discard armour and sword for skins or 
stones and branches. The Parthenon metopes and the painted 
scene within the Athena Parthenos shield (Vian follows von 
Salis and figures on p. 115 a reconstruction derived mainly 
from vase paintings) were rather conservative in these features 
and Vian perhaps exaggerates Phicias’ influence as responsible 
for the res. of the myth in art which is apparent in his 
time, and unduly discredits any major painting which may 
have inspired the wase scenes. 

A second part of the book is devoted to literary sources and 
religious matters. Giants are found in the Odyssey, not the 
Iliad, and it is difficult to tell whether Horner or Hesiod knew of 
a written Gigantomachy. Vian argues that in the Bibliotheca 
af РЕА робота i5 eere the outlines ие archaic 
story, and a desperately fragmentary passage ol Aleman iš 
adduced to provide a terminus ante quem for such an epic. 
He argues well for the dependance of the representations on a 
literary text, but the scenes do not appear until the time when 
Pisistratus inaugurated the Panathenaic Games in part com- 
memorating the Olympian victory and incidentally popularising 
this * mythe imperialiste ', One might better suppose that the 
same occasion crystallised the elements of the myth to the 
standard story which inspired the artists of that period. It is 
noteworthy that * Сайтны ' appear with growing 
frequency on Athenian vases from this time on. The Olym- 
pians fight and sit ean us family mt last, and another 
generation of scholars might have paralleled the phenomenon 
to a Pisistratid editor's aid to Homer and Hesiod in giving the 
Greeks their gods. Further connexions with the Panathenaea 
are sought in the hrmxés &yow (a racing meta is found in some 
gigantomachy chariot scenes), the Pyrrhic dance, the Athena 
type, and the embroidered scenes on the goddess’ peplos— 
motifs not convincingly significant in this context, 

Throughout Vian gives all necessary references and pursues 
various relevant diversions from the theme. His interpretation 
of the monuments is thorough, and his command of the material 
justifies some otherwise bold restoration of fragmentary vases 
or worn metopes. Discussing the myth in religion, he 1s more 
often led to mes than gigantomachy, which as a rationalised 
story given literary coherence rather derives from isolated 
cult practices, beliefs, and stories than influences them, His 
presentation of the evidence for an archaic literary source is 
sound, though his date for it is questionable, and pe pas too 
far the theory of the origin of the myth in ics” of 
giants. On the whole the results of his patient sifting of evidence 
are more sound when that evidence is material than when it is 
literary or mystic. 

The Répertoire lists 558 Greek and Roman representations of 
the myth, including combats against Typhon, many mono- 
machies and monuments illustrating the development of the 
gant in art: within this he includes little which is 

oubtful and always acknowle it if doubt is justified (how- 
ever, no. 408 should be struck out). He illustrates nearly onc- 
sixth of the monuments he lists in figures which are small, and 
some indifferently reproduced. The lack of detail in them is 
unimportant in such a work concerned rather with subject 
than style, but his interpretation of some scenes rests on details 
invisible in his illustrations. Hardly any have not been 
published before (no. 95 is republished incompletely). A 
concordance to earlier lists and his reasoned omissions from 
them are | Р 

Clairmont writes for the archaeologist and tackles his theme 
in two parts. In the first he lists 2 Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman scenes of the Judgement of Paris, adding a concordance 
to lists made by earlier scholars. The objects are described 
and discussed where their original publication is wanting, and 
many vases are illustrated for the first time. Greek vases 
supply over two-thirds of the catalogued scenes, and are dealt 
with in considerably greater detail. The second part is 
devoted to a brief discussion of the role and appearance of the 
arbitrator, usher, and competitors with other figures divine or 
semi-divine who appear sometimes in the public gallery, The 
prize-apple, groups of women on Greek vases, and the scenes 
appearing on the backs of vases illustrating the Judgement 
receive attention, As the interrelation of back and front is so 
often ignored by iconographer and archaeologist, the latter is 
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ecu welcome in a work of this kind. We miss a more 
general embracing the lit sources (which are not 
ignored) 3 as well as the monum eats. and th he combinations and 
permutations of lists reflect the diligent scholarship of the writer 
without telling the reader much he might like to know about 
this characteristically Greek story of a pany contest which 
started a war. But the author promises no more in the title, 
A ERROA A AREN EEOAE KEY full, although for the 
red-figure vases an illustration might be mentioned as well as 
e M eames the artist of K 60 and others is the 

Painter not Antimenes, К 38 was attributed-in 


Antim 
Met MusStud. V 114 no. K 43 are fragments of stands, the 
museum number ot K Ms 


ykonos KZ 1125, and K 39 
is Mykonos KZ , not in Athens, Omissions are less 
remarkable than inclusions, although the Alexandros of Louvre 
а VIII, : pl. Ыз, та: Bearley, JHS LIIT, 310) might 
bare other excerpts and ione figures 
listed by Bis inl ie PAD: candidate for an carliest-ever 
Judgement of Paris, perhaps later than the Chigi vase = 1) 
it before the Sparta i ivory comb (K 3), is the ' 

of BSA XXXV, pl. 54 f: the Biba pe may be as well a 
logy of the Aeginetan lambda of the 

ry; FHS LXIX, 26: Rumpf, Ae, 31). 
Some identifications are based on the presence of Hermes, 
almost ubiquitous in mythological scenes, a figure seated оп а 
of women, some with men attendant, running 
figures regardant, a figure in Persian dress, ete. ; they. do not 
K Gi i5 most doubtful and the * goddess" surely 
male. Àn* error’ in the identification of Hermes’ arm on K 7 
is pointed out on p. 17, yet madc on p. 16. The arm is surely 
Hermes’, as the | . of Paris’ drapery suggests that 
he could not be extending hi left arm backwards: the hand is 
then wrongly drawn—as is that of the second goddess, whose 
left hand it must be that we see—and the gesture is as on К 8. 
Plate references to Chalkidische Vasen for K 7 (pll. 134-8) arc 
omitted, К 127, the West frieze of the Siphnian treasury at 
Delphi, is identified more convincingly than hitherto, although 
there 15 no near contemporary orale for а moment depicted 
with Athena and Hera leaving court and rodite just arriv- 
ing to take the т ан Since ‘Publication K 29 has бп illus- 
a ere 15, 1 and K 73 with a photo- 
graph in JHS XXI, pl. 39d, while Basle Vente Publique XI, 
no. 319 and PAE 1951, 125 L., have a 










scattered and unimportant (Roman п regularly 
printed for Arabic 11). tant (Roman figure II is m aality 
axes are excellent and the plates good (no late black- 


E ekythos can have been so fully illustrated as K 116). 
e writing is lively and the indexes full; the book is a pleasure 
to handle, as well as being a mine of information. 


Jon BOARDMAN. 


Mythos und Gestalt in der antiken Kunst. 

By Н. SICHTERMANN. Pp. 126, 16 pil. Berlin: Mann, 

n5 ОМ. го, 

The author lists 422 Greek and Roman representations of 
Ganymede giving full references to each item and including 
caricatures and individual figures not illustra E any part of 
Te myth so much as n youth's HAC is text is less 

a commentary on catalogue t an independent essay 
on aspects of his subject and the problem of "eagle type. Th Б 
book de of the well-known Gans mede and 


уе сЕ 
пата the youth from his father LED was com- 
pensated by the gift of the Immortal Horses, The erotic motive 
i Mot as yet and the youth is sim y wáAAwrrOS Üvryrüw, 
but from the sixth century it is accent | 
figured more expressly in art only because the Father of Gods is 
involved ү exception, in which the usual ‘ courtmg-seenc’ 
kre apparently depicted, Is, a3 onc would expect, 





The єзї representation through the fifth 
century is the jursuit by Zeus, and usually figured attributes 
or s sceptre, the cock (here the gift of a fighting 


mot originally an erotic h and occasionally the 
© actual capture i n not illustrated, exce gu 


ae terracotta ipl 8), Olympia (with ede's 
E A 8 ; but Mingazzini's doubts whether this 

no means w f any rate question its uni 
e I would at any question its unique- 
Spee carried by a god on a cup by Douris (Louvre 
G 123, 1 Mer К Эк ми е камы, ла Бие 
Lz оша к M MM SNR MUS Dom 

surely th's right arm is laid across his body under 
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of Zeus. Pliny records a bronze group by Leochares of 
‘aquilam sentientem it rapiat in “Ganymede. et c e 
L uc ungui etiam vestem puero '. ith t 
a marble ge up in the Vatican bev ne been associated. Sich- 
Lenmann the ay of its restoration and points 
out that this is a * Nachbild e not a copy, о 
notably a Berlin mirror relief (his „р: т, pa 
tributions to any reconstruction a 
EXE date of the mirror is a difficulty, but er. OUP 
work of the sculptor of around 370 
to Roman times, when the xdg - could арык 









the tne 
the soul’ s journey to heaven and a heosis, are briefly reviewed. 
Ganym fe is also represented sti on the ground w the eagle 


sizes P him (referred to a painted original, although surely more 
DU sculpturally xus the two : | figures), standing 
with the eagle beside him, offering the bird a drink from 


is cup, and playing knucklebones with Eros—all these being 
late inventions, in some of which the original story seems to 
have been for 


ten. Ane Bonk ион пн Үш лем; and 





; e inclinati agle's head. 
Perhaps its greatest merit is its study of “Мова”, eee 
dungen ', and the ' Replikenreihe" of an original bronze e 


sculpture in this Sichtermann is master of his material, 
plates are good and, though nearly C toe have been 
illustrated elsewhere, the new photographs used here present 


them better. 
Jons BOARDMAN. 


A Book of Greek Coins (A King Penguin Book). By 
ee EY أ‎ Harmondewortlis Penguin Books, 
31, 4B p . 64. 
Whether xs ира of the Greeks of western 
Asia Minor or their peach bres the Lydians may still be an open 
question, But it was the Sones who succeeded in combining 
in this simple commercial medium the means of economic 
convenience and work of the highest artistic merit, to an extent 
which has ever since been both an example and an inspiration. 
Coins present us with the finest work of the dic-engravers of 
ancient Greece in a form that is at once familiar and easily 
handled. Professor Seltman's little book will not only 
those to whom the Greeks and their coinage are already well 
known, but will also serve to e len and arouse the interest of a 
much wider section of the public. ‘To cover the period from 
the beginnings of coinage to the death of Alexander the Great 
im so small a scale, wi vere E certain ND dn 
THOOM M EAR TC er others, 1$ no easy et this 
, following as it does the ауну с а of the 
meds level in various parts of the Greek v the influence 
of fifth-century Athenian art, and the tendency by the end of 
that century towards a 'pan-hellenic" style, i$ remarkably 
even. It includes a surprising amount of information, mot 
di from its relevant | and illustrated | by a 
comprehensive series of coins. Most of the coins figured are 
already well known, but it is just these which by their outstand- 
ing interest of type eae excellence of d arc truly representative 
of Greek Among Uem two e may be 
singled ou "The noble head (no. 97, 1 e made 
ае for the Olyinpie festival by the artist 
a discovery, this, from a recent find, and the full-face Apollo 
(no. 105, pl. 42) signed about 370 в.с. for Clazomenae by the 
engraver lheodotos, whose work is remarkable, even in this 
ty, These two coins arc illustrated to great advantage : 
кле In so wide a кше 





text inevitabl ы over which a ence 
opinion may is doubtful whether everyone 
will accept the theory of о ibility for the late 


sixth-century incuse coinage of the south Italian cities; nor is 

it really easy to follow the tempting suggestion that the features 

of the Demareteion goddess (no, 52, pl. 13) reflect those of 

Demarete herself, or, for that matter, that the young ee 

on the Alexander tetrad from the mint of 

really Alexander himself (no. 116, pl. 48). There is also an 
unate misprint on p. 15, where 497 is given as the date of 

However, such 


the er, ts as these cannot 
detract from the wide which thi e informative and 
well-presented little deserves to make 
J- M. F. Mar. 
m: umimnorum Graecorum, Volume IV. er 
iam Museum: Leake and General n 






HI, ia Arians 
eee serie si es. 6d 

- and General Coll tions of coins 
The third par ofthe Leake ant Genera — 
Nummorum Graecorum covers a wide field ranging from 
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Macedonia, including the Chalcidice, through Thessaly, to 
А а alf tbc Epirote Cos. 
О с hat might 
Leake and reflect, thoug to the extent that might 
aro Een Sarees his * “Travels in orthern Greece’, Leake 


coms, апа the absence 
ra the ef ccr certain South fy rian or North Epirote 


mints serves to emphasise the Sota sca e of their comages and 
S console more recent collectors who have similarly failed to 


uire them. 
“N Pa Part III contains few specimens 

it nevertheless. es a valuable body of material for reference 
or research. series the Alexander tetradrachms, including 
posthumous issues, and drachms (nos. 2106-2187, 2190-2247) 
а may be said for the coins of Larisa 
(nos, ), as usual the most strongly represented. of 
те mints. А individual pieces may be singled 
out the gold nikoterion of the carly third century A.D, with 
Оре а ода ше Сте acquired by Leake at 
nne: 2351), = a highly interesting, unique. bronze 
Phalanna ( ). An interesting and rare piece 
here, the style, strongly 


of outstanding interest, 


m ie coin A Tenas s 1950): 


reminiscent docs nothing to contradict Svoronos’ 
attribution of coins of this type to a mint in the Str onian 
district. Less certaim is the tentative attribution, following 


Svoronos, of no. 1901 to Aincia: coins of this type, showing a 

cow suckling a calf, with the legend ‘En . . ." have long 

presented a a problem, and must still be classed under the 

indefinite heading ' Uncertain Mints, Thraco-Macedonian 

region ', So, too, must no. 1992, which is assigned with even 
Therma. 


greater reserve to 
The * has, ai been da Tate o by Pro- 
fessor Ней! Iheim. however. have looked for 
the coins of Neapolis (nas. 1971-82) under the uang ион 
while Damastion (nos, 2571-4), although correctly defined 
Illyro-Paconian, is still given an Illyro-Epirote context. oe: 
HR too, it is unduly me d ficult to trace indiv и ii, 
t tes, even ves bou h these face the catalogue. 
єз ep ee E are of variable quality, and 
th general fall sect of the standard required for and deserved 
by a work of this nature. 

J. M. F. Mar. 


Antioch-on-the-Orontes, IV, part 2: Greek, Roman, 
Crusaders 


Byzantine and ' Coins. By Dororny B. 
WAAGE, Princeton: University Р (London : 
Oxford Univeristy Press}. Pp. xii + P dE £8 as. bd, 


{жони ске ыда | in ore = one id will be in- 
to Waage for this detailed catalogue of over 14,000 
coms found in the excavations at i and Seleucia Piria, 
It should be pointed out that the ' Greek ' coins, apart 
from ek ae е рош kings and of other Hellenistic rulers 
and cities, are largely of the Roman p issued in the name 
of Roman ri. Кен ОГ Ага сота fion the dame sie 
have already treated in a te work.) 

The wor. is райт out on a кн з иш ише ре 

illustrations. There is, however, a minimum of int 
| the bald statement in the | - X) that * 


‘face (Р At no 


lime did Antioch i rt coin ' t this 15, in essence, true 
can be verified from the excellent actis which are a most useful 
feature and ta summary of the essentials. Thus, 


period, only a little over a hundred coins, out of 
thousand, are of mints other t than Antioch. Clearly 
the capital of the Seleucid empire was well able to supply her 
currency needs; and indeed was able also to supply other 
ба бш ablated By Av: Bee (as emerged from the 
s, publish . К. Bellinger in Dura, Final Re 
centuries of the Roman sae 


HH 


Antioch continued to s the bulk of its own currency: 
the Antiochene issues of Roman emperors, usually inscribed 
in Greek save for the Latin formula S.C., outnumbered the 
Roman currency at Antioch by more than three t0 

ont. Тас йа ance of regional issues, which Michael Grant 
bn to define and emphasise їп recent years, could 
M e 
perceived during the 
organisation е imperial monetary sys 


the Antioch in the Eala p now have a somewhat 
red majority o les tring in the finds no (of the pieces with 
tifiable mint-marks 
There is tenan Y on the author's part to wish 
to attribute to the Antioch mint coins which are better attributed 


fo other mints. For instance, on p. 7 it is argued, albeit not 
in the least dogmatically, that P laeta cid issues attributed 
by Newell to Apamea ma y after all have been struck at Antioch ; 


but it seems to the irte: Mii the attribution to Apamea 
remains unshaken, and that it is natural enough for coins of 
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Apamea to have found eT way to Antioch, Again, there is 
the case of nos. 39o f Greck-inscribed coins of Trajan 
previously attributed to Caesarea in Cappadocia; but here 
ed as products of the Antioch mint, on the strength of 
the number of specimens found. Here it must be remarked 
that the number of specimens found scems far from conclusive : 
and that the coins differ radically in types, style, and fabric 
from known Antiochene issues, The essaril 
intrusive into the very homogene \ 
attribution to Caesarea should, in our estimation, be retained. 
But a catalogue of this sort is a great task, and it has on the 
whole been successfully carried out. One is reluctant to make 
small criticisms, though there are one or two that should be 
mentioned. The curious convention of describing reverses 
before obverses is one that, it is to be hoped, will not form a 
precedent, for its advantages are dubious, and it even at times 
makes it more, rather than less, difficult to what is 
being described. "There is a fair crop of ‘misprints, which, if 
not misleading, are somewhat annoying in so well-produced 
(and expensive) a book, Finally, the datings of coins nos. 266 
and 297-9 need to be revised in the light of Henn Seyrig's 
important article on eras in Syria 1950, which evidently cannot 
have been available in time for its results to B used here. 
G. K. ]exxiNs. 


Bericht über eine Heise in Bithynien. ВуЕ. К. Обамей, 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.- 
hist, Klasse, Denkschriften, 75, 1 Abh.). Vienna: Rohrer, 
1952. |. 35, 2d. 

Since before the юр Dr ee has been engaged in the 
collection of material for the volume of Tifuli Asiar Minoris 
containing thc inscriptions of Bithynia. His ' Vorarbeiten " in 
this field began in 1941 with the substantial Ji 
Denkmaler aus Deis шамбы Forschungen, 14), and after the 
war he was able to carry out a further tour in 1948. A pre- 
liminary report of this journey appeared in Wien. Anz. 1949 (12), 
and particular points were dealt with in Kisinasiastinch г Ки 

, I, 1951, 94-5, and in Studies Presented to. ID. M... Robinson, 

1 (1 51), 374-9. The present volume contains the fruits of 

the detailed investigation of two cities, Prusa ad Hypium and 

Bithynion-Claudiopolis, and their chora, carried out om this 

same ir 

In cence, the inscriptions of Bithynia are more rewarding to 
the antiquarian than to the historian in search of texts of direct 

rtance for the political history of Asia Minor, and this 

Чг шира бараа tion, The majority of the inscriptions аге 
бел. though there are a few honorific dedications. W 
few of the texts are earlier than the second century A.D., a 
our lamentably slight direct knowledge of Hellenistic Bithynia 
i not incl . However, although the material is mostly 
of relative unimportance, D. has published it ми great care. 





The texts themselves are mostly walk presets and raise few or 
no difficulties in the way of re At the same time the 
magnificent photographs with which D. has been able to enrich 


ten volume permit us to see at a glance the development of the 

style of these two cities in the second and third | centuries 

of he a rian ета. One satisfactory aspect of the ion 

1% наго D. has been able to secure better readings of inscriptions 

ously known (mostly in JGR III, 60 ff), and rediscovered 

by h him, and also able to correct existing supplements in the 
light of his new texts. 

D.'s commentary is brief. In regard to the antiquities and 
history of Prusa he properly leaves his discussion (0 his article 
беги that city to appear in Pauly-Wissowa's (вес 

7), though he gives а very clear account of the 

esas ofthe region. ‘The brevity is rather to be regretted, 

i where questions of interpretation are involved. Here 

D. has given us rather short measure, I mote, in what follows, 
the most interesting texts, and a few points where I disagree. 

Prusa ad Hypium: 4: a lengthy honorific inscription erected 
by the güAapyer in honour of their mpairos dpyuw. "This text 
enables D. to improve some supplements in the texts of the 
series JGR MI, бо fF, 1421 Я. (His correction of ibid, 6o, I. 2, 
Senirmpcorow Spl ovra, “sic kann пиг - - прото» брустта gelautet 
haben", is cult to accept unless we throw overboard 
Mordtmann's read based on a vui ee Dress Sten 
in honour of M. Aópfjkios Mewmparriavés È 
The latter word is claimed by ov. 9: a 
dedication to Hadrian. 10: abe dedication, 1o 2 to a mpitos 
&pyom, further described as cryawoStrns Taw prydhcv 
tya (not previously attested at 

b biyan 


Prusa), and as éyopomwicos emis The 

tmiyorn xp, which occurs only at Prusa in IGR 
IH, oe XN аси анне be Gucyepet 
кататттп or the more b orrot (to whi às associ- 
ated in both instances with the office of à it no doubt 
refers). I3: apparently a fragment of an official instruction, 
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prohibiting the cutting of wood, 15; Ads Zsorfipos 

Ра ырбоо iv wha чё шш) ix TI Шоу seems to 
indicate a new for wAwhs. As D. says, it i$ evidently 
the base for the altar (с. крит Вора. The alternative suggested 
by him, that aù has fallen out before tõ Pup seems unnecessary, 
18: of interest pal: hically by reason of the two dots over 
the iota of 'Touwavi in line 8 (see pl. 6). This phenomenon, 
the main purpose of which was to distinguish syllables, is found 


P EMITE E NI Ad ace, eg. IG IFP, 
2195, line 7 (A.D. 197-207) : photog aph in Kirchner, Imagines, 
€ 24591 ibid., 1368. (c. A.D. ograph in 


51, 

Б.з id., pl. 50, no. 137), but acis ir in T. Cer, 
9, l. 12, Баб in the year î B.C. 22: an interesting (if ungram- 
matical) funerary epigram of the second century A.D., mainly in 
hexameters. The emphasis on ip in lines 1, ceprorérns 
gidlas MOGs pend паст AaÀnróv, and 8, сорыс 54 ФЇ тмйтток 
kilpos: Š naposra, suggests that the dead man may have been an 
Epicurean. The peace of the grave is portrayed thus: weifov wai 
асом, 6" Soov gir Be үйр ЮВЕ | оду lyas kehely Å vita papà 
шта омуўће! со Вазо цио БВУ“, со Вел зое ті pêra. The use 
of the Oe rare words Paiouhog and #пААйшы in one line is remark- 
able. Of Baioukos, which is, as D. rightly says, the the Latin 
baiulus = porter, we have here, so far as I can discover, the 
earliest occurrence in Greek dress. In the Byzantine age it 
is common: see Sophocles's Lexicon, s.v. ia із 
a rare Greck word, apparently confined to Sicily and Magna 
E. whence it found its way into Latin in the form balla 
(sec T. L.L. s.v.  Itwasregarded by a character in ا‎ 

(3622) (approximately contemporary with this stone) as 
t kal Twos slróvros &ri ВАА сить ol wrt Thy TÖM moe 
тў Ве "à Agom’, & OGAmonds узде Вог, ‘wal tig “EAA row 
otro PaWucway dakhecey, Siew sipriciven wopizovew 4 yoorourw #11 
то танан Ipnubwv. ol В шд» ёк тўе Хофер буора ттрьбцшуоў к.т.А, 
y to this Myrtilus brings the evidence from Epicharmus 
оа which are the only attestations of the word. It 
seems not unlikely that the use of these two rare words, one 

Latin and one Italian, may reflect a. Latin or Italian 
in the mind of the writer. The picture to be envisaged is 
presumably that of the shouting porters by day and the stagger- 
ing revellers by night (BaXAsco is equated in Athenaeus with 
Keni, as well as yopedcs, and note the masculine gender of the 
tciple), and such a picture recalls, even more than the 
бэс of Callimachus to which Dr. Maas referred D., the 
itional picture of the noise of Rome (in icular Juv. i ill, 
St or Hor. Carm. iii, 29, 71 ff; Mart. хо Бозо 20 В.; хи, 57; 
б). Line 13: 4 &' yah yanch sls образот cirê т Балеро, 13 
claimed by D. as probably reflecting Christian iaces: I 
doubt this. The journey of the good soul to heaven forms part 
of some Greck notions of existence after SEMEL from Homer 





carrying 
| * pessimistüche 
(the exact point of reference of which i is not clear) : 


Taira yép xAnpovóuor oU покхкли. A similar, if ш en, 
mistrust of the conscientiousness of heirs may lie behind that 
variety of penalty-clause which imposes a fine in the event of the 
S of the Pr p on the re-user but on the heirs of the 
man: see eg, H54 XVII, tg10/11, 227,4 4-5 (Pamphylia) ; 
Лу = nan i r E seis Moire 
ujarrAny[ya] c pour T Бите аі va ty 
тў сорф Ы Glopakicona Fore por winpowduos f Bed "Ag 
29: a gravestone with metrical epitaph consisting of и 
ee dason. | 17s maxims : sip ы Piino[u ати] 
v yian. Tis gins rûte Бара ајр Aj | ule rg yt poor 
"EvBoAos i5 cérmos тели" iya бик | тга; Û 
Û miraran. oe beeen problem. Tf ih there is any con- 
secutive sense in yeu these lines evidently break it. 
Their : is certainly not clear, and D. shows praise- 
worthy caution when he says, * Warum der Ort des Grabmals 
nach Ansicht des Verfassers mit Recht den Namen “EvPoAo; 
trug, ist bei den vielen Bedeutungen des Würtes zweifelhaft.' 
It is possible it may be connected with the shape of the place (a 
tongue of land) where the grave lay, For this sense of 
sce Schol. Pind. Ol. vii, 35 b, p. 207 Dr. — TAM, II, p. : 
The | inscriptions cal for little comment, alt 
40: a family E EUN noting on account of the phrase 
трос (=) The verb афМтошп is ) iy 
uem EUER ER and the phrase may derive directly from 
LXX, Ps. 9o, 1: È neroni k ponini ToD Gydorou dy avi ToO 
бео0 o0 oópawo0 ailuctticera. (The phrase occurs also on 
two armbands from Egypt: S8, 1572 and 1579.) 41: as 
particularly in Wayoer mee WEÊ IHE. Aloe i 
] y in Egypt: see Würterbuch, IIT, Abschn. 10, s.v... 
The valf of the Bericht, concerned. with Bithynion- 
Claudiopolis, begins with a discussion of the metonomasies of 
logical surn | : ol an architrave giving 
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P titles of Hadrian. Hadrian's interest in the city 
derived fi the fact that it was the native city of Antinoos 
(cf. below, 78), and it may well be, as D. sugg that the 
building attested by this fi nt was dedicated by Kn 
emperor after the death of his Mou. 74: ae a list of 
= in the е of agonothetes and gymnasiarch, 

an agon to Zeus Kaouerrpneós. D. says £ Der Beinaime des Zeus 
scheint an з hformen а gen ', and he may 
well be right: see Holder, Аде. Spracksch, s.v. GOuadriviae, 
etc. Professor Syme points out to me the inscription from 
Narbonensis published in Ré. Сей. 1903, р. 119 (= АЕ, 1903, 
182), OYENI TOOYTA KOYAAPOYNIA, and further refers me to the 
names Quadronius (ALS, 1016; 1061) and Quadra (ILS, gogo, 
and Seneca, №0, 1, 16). On the other hand, the c ite 
Cadra, eae ofa hilli in Cilicia Tracheia (Tac. Ann, ти 41) 
suggests that an / ian origin is not impossible. a 
dedication to Antinoos, the first from his NALE (we: ios i 
тууту]: Мам sed бетни Lexi, rep s 70: а tana 
tion to some deit a family-grou Ts corrplas àv 
кї тён йау. Of tk ab says, ‘In Z. gius man in Zweifel sein, 
ob сік» plur. von ocldm oder ohduw — cliw zu transcrib- 
ieren ist; in ersteren Falle konnten die Weihenden die in 
Kleinasien 3o haüfigen Erdbeben in Auge gehabt haben.” The 
second interpretation seems much more probable, 84 is of 
interest as revealing the complications which the existence 
of the parasitic iota in the nominative of feminine nouns 
of the first declension (a phenomenon particularly common 
in this region) may cause: quA "AmoXuvig in CIG, 3802 
dU ena read as quan | MOM D. shows convincingly 

¢ има is parasitic. gt: brings apparently a further 

ёта Мубытоо іп битте. 97: the tombstone of a veteran 
of legio tc Scythica, described as mooted; moyni. The 
adverb appears here for the first time used of the Aonesta 
miso, 134: the tombstone of a povinis кой &ycovolirns gives 
the first evidence from Bithynia бог ће шіусћлн Каби 
(loam) бубни. 150: а tombstone erected by a family 
te their after A.D. 212), of i interest acographically, 
unless it Sealy an extreme case of 1 ing (a үш 
D. does not envisage): the omicrons are written consistently as 
omega. I54: a tombstonc of a young man described as 
fön vouwt bifa, Turoa bri Gis Er(Gw) x, xad mapaxogiatiivtt 
bdt, КШ, his parents, He is thus evidently one of those 
who went to study Roman Law in Rome and elsewhere, and not 
a provincial assessor, for whom the same term is commonly 
used. Knowledge of Roman Law is not infrequently referred 
to in epigrams and other funerary monuments of the рений 
period; see L. Robert, Hellenica V, 194B, p. 34, n. 3. 158: 
gives the rare ethnic “Atasi(rns). 

. Dérner is to be congratulated on the care and skill with 
ick he Dee pe blished these rather UE tall ha 
must In -— a particular source erasure не t 
the work насе as a duces xu : 
continu e tradition of epi al to 
research in Asia Minor so close ed vu E. wad 
with the great names of Hebe ‚ Wilhelm, Keil, and von 
Premerstein. The dedication * Wi iam Buckler in memoriam ' 
recalls, in addition, one recently gone from us, whose great 

generosity was a major factor in Anatolian research in the first 
half of this century, and whose own contributions to the 


epigraphy of Asia © are of abiding importance. 
P. M. FnasER. 








à Deir El-Bahari. Edited by AI ra: xxxiii + 
161, 14 pll. Cairo: Publications de la Société Fouad I de 
Papyrologie, Textes et Documents X, 1951. 3360 frs. 

An inscription first published in 1927 revealed the existence 
in 261-50 в.с. іп the ruined temple of Hatshepsut of a cult 
dedicated to ке son of , who shared the new 
sanctuary with tep-Asklepios and his hter Hygicia. 
Graffiti on the walls of the shrine have published ahead 
by many scholars, notably the late J. G. Milne, who copied all 
he could find into a notebook later entrusted to Seymour de 
Ricci and left by the latter to the University of Paris. M. 

ille has now been led ROME MM the Memnonis 
to collate and systematise the findings of his predecessors, 
revising and со where necessary in the light of his о 
readings, and here pu lishés the wholes collection for the use of 
arc ts and historians of antiquity. His edition con- 
tains in all 193 texts or drawings dating from the third century 
B.C, to at least the second century of our era, nearly half of them 
graffiti proper, the rest in red paint. The рву оа of es 

two classes is, of шшк» quite different, for oe weeks 

with their angulari formations can be treated as inscri oms, 
roximate more closel bo ri, 
rounded letters. The great majority consist of fe ель 
or proscynemata and display little originality in either ds ie of 
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aaa orcontent: the same formulae recur ad nauseam with 
only those variations caused by grammatical or orthographical 
idiosyncrases. But from the collection as a whole at least 
three important deductions may be made about healing cults 
in general and this cult and its clientele in particular. 
First, we are again reminded of the tremendous popularity of 
these healing cults and their carly adoption by the Grecks in 
vpt. The writers of our texts came for the most part as 
Петипа, not as sightseers, to seek the help of a healer whose 
deification mene no farther back than the third century, an 
indigenous deity with no Hellenic associations, who yet 
appealed to Hellenised Egyptians and even Greeks, whose cult 
was more popular even than that of Asklepios at Dër El Bahari, 
whom not even Christianity could completely expel. Secondly, 
we have evidence, perhaps important, of the Hellenisation of 
the Egyptian yòpa: though нүн the greatest of our pil- 
probably hailed from the Thebaid and the left bank of 
he Nile, a suggestion which onomastic tends to confirm, they 
used for their graffüi not demotic but Greek, On the other 
hand, this ignorance of their byyoópia. ypáuuara and consequent 
readiness to adopt an alien tongue is not unexpected in view of 
the traditional priestly monopoly of writing. Thirdly, the 
psychology of the average pilgrim i5 illuminated by the frequent 
examples of repetition of the same name or group of names, con- 
firming that his chief motive in writing was the desire to 
perpetuate his own name and so ensure the survival of his own 
person, or whatever element represented it after bodily death. 
Clearly it is the name that is important; it had lost little of its 
ancient magical significance for the inhabitants of Egypt, for 
few even dated their graffiti, few indicated their own place of 
origin, few recorded their trade or profession; yet 76 ends with 


ilg tòr ali ‚ 131 with elg Ad, 179 with oy tov бтоута 
у=. Further pees of general interest are the evidence for 
the progressive disappearance of the dative in favour of the 


nitive (2, 77), the abundance of names unknown from the 
amenbuch (e.g. in 4, 15, 65), the usc of nominative for vocative 
(12, 58), the visit of the strategur Celer and his sons (123-4), 
and not least the variety and realism of the drawings (e.g. 29, 
33, 69, 169, 189, and 190-3). ыз BAM 
All the texts and drawings are кыно with facsimiles, 
translated and edited with a wealth of bibliographical and 
descriptive detail. Few are completely lacking ın interest. 
One of the most fascinating groups comprises 43, 4B, and 49, 
all the work of a M ian, Andromachos, who in 43 
describes himself as &pyogóumos i900, giving the date of his 
visit as early in the Ptolemaic cra, and in 48 records the cir- 
cumstances of his case, retracing his name in deep, large letters 
in 49. 82, from the first or second century A.D., 13 dedicated to 
Memnon, as well as Amenóphis, because the Theban : is 
was for a tourist of Greek tongue the domain of Memnon, the 
Merivê, 86-89 are closely interconnected—O6, the original 
proscynema, has a magical or Gnostic addition in 87, a name 
associated with it in 88, and in 89 a Christian endorsement 
probably intended, like the Els Geds of of 141, as a form of exor- 
ciam., 126, from the first or second century a.D., contains the 
detailed testimony of a Roman soldier, Athenodorus, about a 
miraculous happening which he has personally witnessed in the 
inmost sanctuary. 101 1 uces a jumbled version of the 
Greek alphabet, 185 the alphabet in four vertical columns, 187 
© opening words at least of Anthol. IX, 538, a hexameter line 
which contains all the letters of Da t nae s з ап 
anagram or togram of some ki Pagan picty magic 
ү à r check jowl "x their ed oppomon: 
ut, оце gh the Coptic monks did their best to eliminate thes 
e end ‘paganism, the last word lay with M. Bie ан 
wit elp of his predecessors, has restored, and here presents, 
them in ais artistically produced and carefully edited volume, 
with a full introduction and commentary, indexes and 
concordance, a plan, and twelve plates. ER 





Monumenta Musicae Hyzantinae: Subsidia, Vol. III. 
La musique byzantine chez les Bulgares et les 
Russes (du IX* au XIV" Siècle). By R. P. Verben. 

‘nhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959. Рр. хи + 249, 

21 pll. Dan. Kr. 38. | 
We must be grateful to the late Thomas Whittemore, to whose 
enterprise Byzantine studies owe so much, for having asked 

Professor C. Hóeg in 1948 to publish Mme Verdeil’s doctorate 

thesis in co-operation with the Byzantine Institute in Boston. 

The publication has received a generous subsidy from the 

Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique Française to 

cover the expense of illustrating the text with a great number 

of tables showing the different stages of Russian and Byzantine 
ncumatc notation. 

Until the м of Mme Verdeil's book one had to rely 
on O. von Riesemann's * Die Notationen des Alt-Russischen 
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Kirchengesanges' (Leipzig, 1909), which was in the main a 
summary of the work done by Rjashki, Metallow, Smolenski, 
and other Russian scholars in the fast quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In his article ‘Zur Frage der Entzifferung alt- 
byzantinischer Neumen' in the AMiemann-Festechrift ( 1909), 
Riesemann, however, following Preobrashenski's line ifi- 
vestigation, had already proved the derivation of old Slavonic 
from Byzantine chant from the identity of Russian with 
Byzantine neumes. | 

These facts were nearly forgotten, and no further attempt to 
carry on these studies has been made since the study of Byzan- 
tine chant and its notation has been put on a broader 





Mme Verdeil therefore had to start from the beginning in 
order to produce a text-book which should give all the necessary 
information to scholars interested in the development of 
Slavonic chant, ‘This needed a summing up of the work of her 
forerunners in the field of Slavonic chant and also that of 
H. J. W. Tillyard, who had already drawn attention to a list of 

arly Byzantine neumes which differed from the usual type of 
notation (ASA XTX, 1912-19), t.e. the Kontakaria-notation, 


One of the most valuable details of Mme Verdeil's рус p 
tion is her division of the Kontakaria-notation into two periods : 
(1) the first stage, dating from the ninth century, of which no 
Byzantine, but only Slavonic MSS, have survived, and (2) a 
later form which one finds in Byzantine MSS, of the tenth 
century. This second stage does not appear in Slavonic MSS., 
which show the old form of neumes until the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The tables of the signs of the Kontakaria- 
notation on pp. 141-3 give an excellent survey of this strange 
kind of musical notation which was given чр їп Byzantine 
music MSS. at the end of the tenth century. Mme Verdeil 1 
certainly right in comparing these signs with the great hypostases 
of the Koukouzelian-notation, i.e. signs for the guidance of the 
singer who knew the music by heart, This discovery becomes 
even more important in view of the connexion which Mme 
Verdeil sees between a number of signs of the Kontakaria- 
notation and the * great signs ' attributed to Koukouzeles; the 
relationship of both is made evident by the tables on pp. 208-9. 

On pp. 240-1 there is a supplement, signed by C. Hoëg; one 
feels his guiding hand also in the footnote to the bibliography 
in which he points out that books with a later date than 1947 
are added but not taken into account in the text. In these 
years considerable progress has been made in the field of our 
studies, and we must regret that Mme Verdeil was unable to 
include some of the results in the text of her book. Thus there 
are two slips in the music example on pp. 127-8 which could 
have been avoided if the correct transcription of the same hymn 
in * The Hymns of the. Hirmologium, 1" (Men. Mus, Byz. 
(1952)), р. 54 had been consulted. "The neumes above Ti 
(yn-ripa) indicate the rise of a third upwards; the repeated note 
on (Bó)-Eav xal i5 an a, not а ү. : | 

Another small point; Plate VIL (fl. 61) reproduces the 
first page of the Chartres fragment, of which folios 62v and 63r 
are given on Plate VI; the text of the two Stichera is quoted 
by А. Gastoué on p. 97 of his Catalogue des manuscrites de. murique 
byzantine, from which Plate VI is taken, The Chartres frag- 
ment itself, Mme Verdeil failed to see, was cut out from the 
Athos MS. Laura [ 67, as Tillyard has already stated in 
BSA XIX, 96, п. т. 4 

These points, however, are all of minor importance compared 
with the value which this laboriously compiled material will 
have for the pro of our studies. Now that the identity of a 
number of melodies from the Hirmologium and Sticherarium in 
both Byzantine and Slavonic MSS. has been shown—as one 
can see from the examples given ой Pp. 155 ff.—the bold step 
should be taken of transcribing some of the Slavonic hymns and 
placing them at the disposal of Eastern Liturgiologists, For the 
student of Christian Chant in general Mme Verdeil's work has 
given another proof of the importance of the róle of Byzantine 
hymnography in the conversion of the Slavs. 

E. J. WELLESZ. 





Voyages and Travels in the Near East made during 
the XIX Century : being part of a larger Catalogue 
of works on Geography, Cartography, Voyages 
and Travels, in the Gennadius ER 
Compiled and provided with a Preface and Index by 
MURAT EH WEBER, Балад of the Gennadcion, 
(Catalogues of the Gennadius Library, IL.) Pp. x 4- 252; 
F ее оне: Princeton: American School ot Classical 
Studies, 1952. Price not given. 

The librarian of the Gennadecion has made an auspicious 
start on the laborious task of publishing a detailed catalogue 
of its vast wealth of material, collected with unflagging zeal 
throughout his long life by Joannes Gennadius, and now 
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plendidly housed on the slopes of Lycabettus in the of 
e American чемо AE Aeneid Athens, 47 
scope whole collection are explain 

in Ae Phe, which gives a lucid survey of its multifarious 
contents (“ numbering some 55,000 titles"). From this it 
appears that the present volume covers onl It of one of the 
seventeen main sections under which the library is classified 
( Geography and Travel in the Near East from the earliest 
times to the present '), the works of travellers earlier than 1800 
being reserved for later publication. 

We have, accordingly, in the e a volume a list of the full 
titles, with date and place of ton, of nearly 1100 works, 
followed by an Appendix giving over a hundred. more, which 

are Classified as * mainly pictorial’. Subsequent editions and 
кыана) into another c arc given separate numbers. 
The choice of the year of publication as the basis of arrangement 
is по doubt the best for practical | and the usefulness 
of the work is much increased by the editor's invaluable notes 
summarising most of the items, and by his admirable indexes 
(I. * Travelers and Authors '; II, * General") the latter com- 
prising place-names, important persons. mentioned by travellers, 


and topics of interest, not merely ical, For instance, 
* Black, Mrs. (The Maid of Athens) ’ gets five Saari 
Hester Stanhope gets cight, Bandits (three), Bri s (four), 


es in various towns and districts near 
The notes provide a useful c tus of the more important 
works, for v which all шойын Оё штар, Peles be grateful, 
though opinions may differ as to the need of summarisi 
some length the itineraries of such familiar works of Ana AD 
travel as those of Fellows and Arundell, whilst that of Spratt 
und Forbes on Lycia is not so favoured. And, if Eothen із to 
be similarly treated why leave out Adalia (above all!) from the 
list of places visited? On the other hand, these notes will be 
particularly welcome to the searcher among unfamiliar works : 
such comments as ‘irresponsible and inaccurate’ (No, 871) 
will help him quickly to sift the grain from the chaff, and to 
distinguish between valuable articles extracted, for example, 
from the Revue des deux mondes and modest records of brief tours 
to the most familiar sites in Greece recorded in the Programs * 
of German Gymnasia or minor Universities, or written by 
mad Greek schoolmasters and printed in Athens or even 
atras 
It is obvious that Gennadius took infinite pains in 
and collecting the latter class of printed maticr—hunting s 
game as keenly as big!—and probably no single library can 
match the Gennadeion in this field. It may seem ungracious 
to draw attention to omissions, but when we find here nearly 
all the major works of travel in Greece and the Near East, we 
гахе ыы Ке En or Barker's mand et. Penates (Cilicia), 
5 а буйта ( а y strong section on 
Cyprus» Manatt's Argian а риси of any ie of topo- 
graph cal interest from the pens of Finlay or Sir W. M. Ramsay. 
why do we find in this section No. 848 (the work of a French 
ie er to North Africa who did not go cast of Carthage), and 
4 (Prince Roland Bonaparte's tour of Corsica) ? This is 
work with Napoleonic associations, for Pougueville’s 
oun en forée is represented by the actual dedication tion-copy 
mis to Napoleon in 1805, as well as by versions in German 


y twenty in 





| many points of interest suggested by a perusal of the 
Index of Authors we may contrast the paucity of works by 
British men and women of letters (Disraeli, No. 208, Harriet 
Martineau, No. 411, F. W. Newman, No. 535, Thackeray, 
No. 391), with Бене rich array of French writers, which includes 
Chatesubriand, Dumas, Flaubert Lamartine, 
Loti, and тра, ех Gautier. Was it merely for the sake of 
completeness that Gennadius added to his library No. 23, a 
parody of Chateaubriand's ftinéraire, published like the original 
m To describing a mock tour of Paris? To keep it cor Y 
ong curis wc find No. Лота —"— and 
Henbagi, by. * Rattlebrain ' ов, 2855), and i in aa 
serious vein, No. 954, Die. Kunstwerke 4 à des 
Alexander r Fre he Pn von Wamberg M Wie rir m 
re rm von (Wien рери, I 
lyric Tw e appen! of the T 
six Panoramas of 


Cities “exhibited i in Lends between 10:8. and 1846 (Athens, 
Nos. 1108, 1145; Constantinople, Nos. 1117, 1148; Corfu, No. 


I113; Damascus, М len 
Not the least of the ene eran ote 
| of t of modern 


ens, au 
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that in the Index the knowledge of Anatolian topography 
sometimes falls below the high standard of z 


in the Catalogue as a whole, Thus, Isharta Nos. 59, 216) 
should be identified with ' bald not be (Baris), "IND. 718); 
Bourdour (Mo. 159) shoul separated from Buldur 


(Nos. 341, 578, 728). Adal as in Cilicia, but 
correctly placed in Pamphylia in the notes on Fellows Journal 
(No. n E охе ср e should be p in Pisidia, and 
Alaysoón in netic ing) should be iden- 
‘ified with, and not distinguished from, Sagalassus, There is also 
a strange confusion over Telmessus: several entries are cor- 
rectly given under *Makri (Telmessus)", but * Telmessus 
(Termessus}, Caria" Nos. 718, 728) should read * Termessus, 
Pisidia * for these two entries. Moreover, круга (ЧОК Ж, ү! 1B) 
: ted in Phrygia, not Lycia; and Denizli, which 
appears in the Index as the site of Laodicea ad Lycum, is 
entered as Denisli (Colossac) in the note on No. 578. Even if this 
is due to an inaccurate statement by the traveller concerned, 
attention might well have been drawn to it. But Denizli is not, 
in fact, the site of Laodicea cither, but several miles distant. 
It is regrettable to have to call attention to these blemishes in 
ive dein planned and accurately compiled in all 
other рс орои, : only errata that I have noticed аге 
Nicodemia in the notes on Nos, 402 and 714 
respectively and in the title of 's travel-book (No. 
7) ‘Accidents in an Antiquary's Life’ should read ‘Accidents of,’ 
etc.). Finally, may I make amends to the Editor by adding 
two small items of information that have escaped his diligent 
research? Lord Veo (Na. 3) became Earl Per 
before the publication of his end. Anatolian travel- 
(No. 1050); and the unidentified author of A Ride across the 
Priopomese (No. 3584, extr. ВІ ly 1878) was George 
Macmillan, who enjoyed on this trip the stimulating companion- 
ship of Mahaffy and Oscar Wilde. 
A. M. WOODWARD. 


Orient Hellas und Hom in der archaeologischen 


aoe ‚вен 1939. By K.Scuxrorp. Рр. 148,8 рИ. 
rancke Ag. а. Verlag, 1949. (Wissenschaftliche 
Poche C, A) | оєпп, Band 15.) Sw. fr. 


16. 
The tithe Orient, eg ters (the rest E tink 
form), is a iption of this very useful book. I 
is essentially a bibliography of works on classical 
(the East is included almost кобун КЕШ ЫК ОЙ Сг 
and Roman uch it could hardly be be the бане 
1939-49. As such it could y be betcred: but it attempts 
more, in that the : tries to see the M pe 
tive and to recognise some kind of ноя character— 
phase—in the archacological research of this period, This side 
of the book is not perhaps entirely , but one cannot 
grudge 5. some such theme to boar him up in the labour of 
compilation which he has so admirabl . For the 
same reason onc need not quarrel with an occasional lack of 
balance—a few subjects that happen to interest the author 
particularly arc given a disproportionate amount of : On 
the other hand, the thirty-two small = inevita ly rather 
arbitrarily chosen illustrations are poorl poorly reped uced and might 
well have been кане ‚ Working in е, s was in a quite 
скы y Position to avoid the isolation forced on 
a D and to keep in touch with develop- 
pitia ой CAM Md He made the most of the opportunity, and 
in this book he makes it possible for others to profit from it too. 
In cases where I have been able to check him he has shown an 
impressive thoroughness, and in general good judgement, 
- there is perhaps inevitably a tendency to t too 
the views of any writer on a subject in which he no 
special interes A book for which all classical archacologists 
be exceedingly grateful. 


Mélanges Joseph Hombert е, V, 1950 61). 
Brussels; Cercle de philologie classique et 
amisi libre de Bruxelles. Pp. 247, 11 pll. Price x 


jects range from ancient 
MB IDEE d this memora volame includes парог. 
tant on more re ted to the scope 5 
Journal ; SE ee on, the ivory plaque of a warrior from the 
Artemision at Delos, and the incense-burner found 
я ie 


ie Timarch 53- os {P Found 122); а); М. Leroy and oy and J. Meunier on 


Mary d d worry c tie joie e ene Um. 
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of the lliad, with comment on the li and 
srehacologi evidence for the apple of discord: Ro Van 
pernolle on Segesta, the first part of a study in which he 
examines ancient and modern theories on the origin of the 


Elymians, conch are a Sican people, and takes 
the history of verses dius e aor culture down = хо iav 





Das griechisch-rórnische Altertum : Sonderdruck aus 

Handbuch der  Hibliothekswissenschalt,  2ta. 
Auflage, Ste Band. By Cari wens ergánzt von 
Witt Goser. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1953. 


LE 95. - CEDE RM ted. 
© ninety of the Handbuch der. Bibliothekswissen- 
schaft deae) ت‎ ru antiquity, mirae "à re 
‚їп te account of the very little i3 
misafi aeni К of Geeere abd Rome. Та a branch 
AE ESI facts" are mainly those of the gossip-c 
writer, and the amount of * correction ' to be appli 
mined by subjective considerations, the reader is well served by 
references | to sources and other points of view. It would 
be casy but unfair to quarrel with conclusions on particular 
controversies, Few in this country, for instance, will follow the 
authors in their restatement of the dogma firmly held on the 
E Sn A. Dain, Les Manuscrits, p. 99) that it was the 
en ibrary of Alexandria which in 47 B.C. Never- 
implication they answer in the negative the Gestion 
: "pide the best, in some cases the unique, copies of ancient authors 
perish in this fire?’ The absence of an —— 
a question emphasises the superficiality of our knowledge of 
ancient libraries. 
E. Gr. TURNER. 





By J. Cernt. Pp. 
Led. 1952. bi. 
af his inaugural lecture delivered 
at University College, London in 1947, Professor Cerny com- 
mene a large amount of exact information available nowhere 
os He discusses the natural history of the papyrus plent, 
мна о маю «ася : (he decides that paste was not used), and 
the quality ed article; the make-up into rolls, and 
the sizes on: om scribe's writing instruments {the Egyp- 
tian scribe used only a reed brush, ор а: реп}; alette, and 
ein ы ишу ао 
punctuation, illustration, even pro ity of a 
trade in ics of the ‘ Book of the Dead’. The closeness of 
Go's 1 of the original material and the bibli 
rigour applied to its measurement and tabulation will be t 
service to te OE oi d t of 
Greece to ancient Egypt The reviewer gladly едм 
that he has learned much. 
E. G. TURNER. 


36. London: H. K. Lewis and Û 
Within the thirty-six p 


жа 


ers 


Athenian Books in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. 
By E. G. Turner. London: H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd., 
1952, 23,1 

fue кесери! its material means of 
expression is at no time of more interest than in Athens of the 
classical age, and a thar: rom 





well as of literature and the earliest; papyri, to present a picture 


Teu es mea aad n we have of the subject. 


convincing 
Profane DARE сая versatility ; «паа 
"s exegesis of Aeschylus, яй. ОП 
one hand, and his fascinating pages on th сри н, of the 
pen, on the other, 
more attention might have been pue mei тЫ ica- 
Ra кос Тасе en of the 
that Aristophanes and other comic writers take са 
in their audience; in this connexion Euripides, Н 451, 
might be d as evidence of the common tse of books i the 
later fifth century. And I am not convinced that the passage 
quoted on p. 17 from the Palamedes * leads straight to the geo- 
graphical works of the Ionians ' ; is it more than the cliché that, 
thanks to the invention of writing, the stay-at-home can keep in 
touch with friends abroad? But these arc small points; unless 
Athens edly provides us with written material other 
than stones (ostraca are of little use here), it is unlikely that 
Professor eiut essay, Icarned, humane, and wide-ranging, 


will be 
С. Н. ROBERTS. 
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Alkaios. Griechisch und deutsch herausgegeben von Max 
ан. Munich: Ernst Heimeran, 1952. Pp. 184. DM. 
The contents are: (1) 


. 6-Bo, text and translation; (ii) 
Bo-91, biographical notices ; (iid) pp. 92-8, classified biblio- 
graphy: (iv) рр. 99-123, der Dichler und seim Werk; (v) pp. 124- 
77, notes on interpretation; (vi) pp. 178-34, Nachwort and 
con ce-register, 

No pretension is made, and none could be allowed, for the 
text. The principal fragments published in P. Oxy. xxi are 
repeated from the source with little change. For the rest, the 
en comes € sg ina aos NE aN k hich 
offences against dialect, y, an y with w 
that source abounds ть ward üpycw, обоин 
кїт Е Bira (twice), yedpopo,, єй оба, and 
dozens more). “There is no apparatus criticus. Opposite the 
text stands a translation into German verse, imitating the metre 
of the original wherever feasible. 

The review of the life and work of Alcacus is in some respects 
better than any of its Bredeccsons. It is worth while, though 
not always easy to etrate the mist of uncertainties stated 
positively, of partic described as universals, 

The Eriduterungen are not a Commentary, but notes on 
selected passages, various in scope and quality, The text being 
what it is, the value of the notes is limited in advance; there 
are numerous useful observations. 






D. L. Pace. 
Inte i Eschilee. By A. MADDALENA. Pp. vi+ 
101. Turin: Edizioni di ' P ELO + 1952, L. 700. 


The voice of Aeschylus, pido i addalena in his 
preface, has many notes and different йе feel that different 
notes predominate. He himself will place chief em hasis on 
the note of sorrow, since he believes that sorrow is ore 
of the poetry of Aeschylus. But sorrow has many aspects. 
comes to the guilty, but it also comes to the innocent: it can ie 
active, but it can also be passive. * Modi infiniti ha il dolore, € 
infiniti gradi; ma sempre è dolore". These sententious banal- 
ities give a very fair notion of the general character of the 
book. The complete plays are treated in separate chapters, the 
names of whose sections will help the reader to understand the 
ttern Aer the work. The Agamemnon t under the 
following headings : * Giustizia ', ' Colpe е SoHerenze ', П 
Guardiano, il Coro, l'Araldo ", * Clitennestra ' [t 
t Casandra ', © Vendetta e Inno di Clitennestra ', * Ate 
abbandona ', * Ma il Bene trionf’. So much of the 
sists of translations summaries, punctuated by aesthetic 
comments after the fashion of the remarks about * sorrow * 
which I have paraphrased, that one wonders why the writer did 
not adopt the simpler plan of a running commen ‘The 
actual views while in no way new, are for the most 
part sensible enough. Tc ck of ore vod m һе 
matter for reproach, were they only support ну: А ДИИН 
dent critical scrutiny of the poet's text. But controversial 
issues are never discussed in detail; and without detailed 
discussion of controversial i issues little can be said about the 
Prometheus tril for FD that bri өлү fit. Brief 
notes at the | of this ch rovide evi the author's 
uaintance with the mı m iterature of the: subject, but do 
ttle to remedy this deficiency. All quotations are in a prose 
а eb Figen aU MM. Vo DH EN 
Italian. M. is obviously a man of taste, and writes in an casy 
and agreeable style. But his book contains far too of the 
vague and platitudinous generalisations that are of the 
* aesthetic criticism * now so pom the Continent pp it 
anything but dull reading. ere are already far too many 
expositions of the conventional view of Aeschylus; 
and any new g book about him is bound to be a bore un- 
less its author can offer fresh and well-grounded opinions that 
rest upon a careful examination of the poep difficult text. 
This requirement M.'s book does not meet; and though it 
has its merits, they ard ol A00 negative a sort for them to excuse 


this failure. 


п Жон. di Eschilo alla luce delle Storie di 
By Garrano  Bacrio. Pp. 176. Rome: 
„Angelo Sign Signorelli, 1952. L. 750. 

The elt tl that shines forth from the histories of Herodotus 
to illuminate the Pramrtheur of Aeschylus in the eyes of Signor 
Baglio is indeed a lurid glare. His book will at once take its 
place in a | section of the immense literature of this play, 
a section whose components give their readers, if not perhaps an 
unmixed, a lively pleasure, Signor DAE takes rank beside 
Duc Félix- Faure oyan. (* Un фо» | du. Calpaire ', 

CE ue 1153 f. E MS маз first to suggest 
ibat Aeschylus, like Virgil, was vouchsafed a prophetic glimpse 
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of the Christian revelation; beside E. G. Harman (Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Bound, London, 1920), who argued that the play was 
an all cal defence of Themistocles enemics; 


and beside J. M. Pryse (A New Presentation of the Prometheus 
ра Пао 

ri es п, 192 recom- 
mend the of the Descent al gira of the Monson 

р. 85 and the frontispiece, a portrait whose subject is бн 
аса: ‘Aischylos: vi ‚ ОГ course, as no authentic 
portrai of the poet is extant”), w » has the distinction of having 
perceived the * hidden meaning’ of the Prometheus myth, 

and of having * related it to mytholc in general and to th 
ancient mystical astronomy which mytt includes ' (p. 5). 
He is almost entitled to take rank beside essor J. A. Davison 
( Transactions of the American Philelagical Association, 1949), who 
has lately demonstrated that the Prometheus i$ an all rical 
defence, not of Themistocles, but of Protagoras. In Signor 
Baglio's view, the play obliquely describes the events of 479 
B.C. Prometheus stands for Athens, the tyrant Zeus for Xerxes; 
readers will note with satisfaction that the apparent inconsis- 
tency between the Zeus of this play and Zeus elsewhere i in this 
author is thus eliminated. Oceanus stands for Ale er of 
Macedon, and his fruitless visit to Prometheus for Alexander’ 3 
fruitless visit to Athens. Io symbolises the Ionian race, and the 
descriptions of her wanderings conceal detailed allusions to 
lonian colonisation in different parts of the Mediterranean, 
Signor Baglio works out with great thoroughness and ingenuity 
his account of what he calls Acschylus's ° metodo pscudo- 
apocalittico ' of making allegorical Шо to contem | 
history. The reader cannot but feel grateful for the 
о which his own ‘ pseudo-apocalyptic method " 
offers 





HuGH LLOYD- JONES. 


LU сана of Greek Drama. By S. P. Youno. New 
Exposition Press, 1953. ‚ 174. $3.50. 

This book is clearly a labour of love written by one who is, 
very probably, an effective lecturer; reduction to print is not 
AERE kind to his style (e.g. p. 162, foot). It docs not set out 
to be a critical study of оргок, although the author is aware 
of some, at beast, of them (cf. р. 65, оп Soph. Ані. доу Г). It 
will be useful, one DR in MENT interest at the elemen- 
tary level of those for whom it is designed; one should not 
perhaps be unduly put off by the stridency of tone that the 
recurrent superlative or quasi-superlative imparts, ially at 
the opening of many of the chapters: SHE. ‘ Hermione is the most 
execrable woman m Greek drama’ (p. 113), The nineteen 
chapters devoted to characters have a certain sameness of 
plan, and are mostly taken up with factual narrative of the 
play in question; the writer's judgements arc often simplified 
to a point v E M g. last paragraph of ch. 6), 
but he is to be commended for lively i interest in contemporary 
transatlantic performances of ancient drama (e.g. pp. 22, 88-9, 
ror). 

Jous G. Gairrrri. 


Platons Akademie. By Hans Herren. and edition. Pp. 
40. Bonn: University Press, 1952. DM. 2 
In this brochure the author builds, from from ext | sources and 


from the evidence of the dialogues, a comprehensive picture of 
the a its studies, He stresses the central importance 
of the Id Theory, relating to it ee 
propaedeia, the litical teachings of the school, and the 
classificatory discipline which became a paramount interest. 
His account is at many points valuable and suggestive. This 
second edition is, it appears, mainly by expansion 
of the notes which appear at the end and which. contain many 
useful references to sources, These notes would be considerably 
easier to relate to their context if indicatory numbers were 
inserted in the text itself; as it is, their manner of reference (to 
page and line) condemns the attentive reader to c ounta 
every time down a page of forty-three lines in order to find his 
cue. 

D. TARRANT. 


Plato's Statesman. A translation of the Dni x Plato 


with a rek essays nnd footnotes, Ву |. В. ЭКЕМР, 
Рр. 2 London: Routledge and Kepa kan Аз 20у, 
A fresh study of the Politicus has indeed been ng overdue, as 


the author of the present work remarks in x ن‎ This 
translation, accompanied as itis by full and есе 
tory and exegetice material, N iom minem 
nnd а с 


of Plats pe to ihe , maintaining 
others} that ae ‘of th e philo 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


abandoned, but is upheld in preference to use of the 
metaphor—the latter properly the analogue for а 
divine ruler rather than a human statesman, ‘The astronomical 
and religious implications of the myth are considered with 
thoroughness and probi The probable relation between the 
Peliticus and. Aristotle's de philosophia is discussed in the light of 
Cim reference in in as mat, deor. l, 13. In treating of the 
ıe, its priority to the Timaeus i$ assumed, 
the two accounts is made on that basis. 
ppeodix noie Is taken o£ Mi; G. E. L. Owen's argu- 
ment [since ei со January- -April 1953) that the 
Timaeus should be given an earlier than than the customary dating. 
To this view Professor RCM gives an interim and qualified 
assent; we may ho Swill take part in the further 
ussion that may itd on this matter. 

For the сааса: established text is in the main 
followed, but some of Diés' emendations and some of the 
translator's own are introduced and su rted. The version 
given is easy and convincing in style i sound in detail. The 
passage at оба, оп the various types of voice and 
action, may be instanced for the felicitous rendering of a great 
variety of epithets. The method of ° running commentary ' 
at intervals fa favoured by Cornford and Hackforth, is discarded 
for a continuous translation ene by ample footnotes 
where necessary; these are marked equal erudition and 
humanity, and are indeed full of e things, The че z 
true of the detail of the opening essays, though at some 
there will be question or debate, Some may (e.g.) fee with 
the present reviewer that the attempt to find an astronomical 
reference in the phrase dv гуа, Saye 592b, is 
unsupported by the context of the passage and fails to carry 
conviction. 

Platonists must all be grateful to Professor Skemp for this 
very valuable book. 

D. TARRANT. 


Plato's Gorgias. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
\\. С. НЕемвого. Pp.x +107, New York: The Liberal 
Arts Press, 1952. $0.65. 

` The Little Еу of Liberal Arts", to which this volume 

is a series of cheap, convenient texts, mostly philo- 
sophical, and including a number of translations from classical 
authors, Most of the Plato volumes are erus of old versions 

(Jowett or F. J. Church), but Mr. Helmt rovided a 

new with a brief Introduction. It isi Um ul piece of 

work. - follows ee s text, except that he brackets a num- 
ber of disputed. es as interpolations: S (eal той) 

4608-6, 505°9-4 (sure у *5-5 must go d Ue is right ?), 

52052-3, 52 5*4-5. 5266-7. For most ested 

omissions there are precedents, but Н, їз oam rado cam to 

detect interpolation freely; in a work of this scope it is, of 
course, impossible for him to argue the case, 

One or two places in which the translation is misleading пау 
be mentioned, At Burnet's text tert (with his fa this, Nye 
means: ' You mean, in food and drink 
is parenthetical. H., however, translates: "You keep tal 
about food and drink . ..' This is probably wrong: see 
Burnet on Phaedo 1091. At (9192, 1 the construction of the 
sentence seems confused ; at TOW hipo mobs means 

‘my other love’, ie. Alcibiades, There are, however not 

many such slips, and on the whole the translation is a reli c 


guide. 
PH. does not ых distinction of style; 
but his characterisation of Callicles raises, I think, an interesting 


issue, POR UAE p. viii): "So far as Plato allows us to 
know, Callicl have merely la or shaken 
Каш АҢ ио м fin [speech reached its great 
conclusion a And he i seems to d: 
"vraies gang vend Ardea aee E De 
Socrates (e.g. 4Bac-486d ; m Is this right? Callicles 
is a serious young man, and, I should have thought, not only a 


vehement Mandos enne leac uidere s ca decre 

and gAuspia, but also a formal one: witness his repeated poe poetical 

quotations and general * bookishness '. oot ee eee 

t = which it would be worth while to debate in d detail. 
publishers are to be congratulated on providing this 
| and | И iini but a few more notes would have 

added poate ts the usefulness of the book: a translator who 

(like H.) has some new things to say deserves generous treatment 
respect. 


in this 
D. A. Rossen. 


Studien zu den platonischen Nomoi (Zetemata, 3). 
mm MÜLLER. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1951. Рр. 194- 


15. 
So much industry and i uity on the of the author 
make it highly regrettable hat his main ый must be 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


р ая унии He makes out a satis- 
act case lor regarding Laws and Epinomis as of a piece in 
thought and style; they „аге, he holds, nuinely р 
and heir inconcinnities' are not to be 
mu ippus of Opus, nor can the be cured by the help of the 

that Plato left these works in an unfinished state, But 
he fails to prove that a * chasm * separates Laos from the 
other works of Plato; that Plato here reinterpreted or rather 
misinterpreted, levelled out, and * trivialised ' his own philosophy, 
and wrote so fecbly, faultily, and obscurelv that the once clear 
(€ of * the Platonic reason ' must now be declared dim and 


Müller obtains this result by the method of verbal analysis. 
Such analysis is useful and necessary, but if it is not meticulous 
it may be wholly misl A few instances of careless 
interpretation must here suffice. At goza 9 he thinks Plato 
committed to the view that wrong-doing is no longer involun- 
tarv; his = omits Arcem, which shows how careful 
Plato was to iate himself from that popular account of 
the matter. He outruns the text in finding one evil * world- 
soul" in Lac: X. In spite of the warning inga рдо in 
go3b 1, he finds nothing ' mythical' in 903-4. Hc finds a 
new brand of hedonism in Laws II and V, which is inconsistent 
with a similarly new doctrine of qpévras : "emt i is now piety, 
and piety is astronomy! The doctrine of the vots which governs 
the universe receives scant consideration; Müller has made up 
his mind that the cosmos is now for Plato self-sufficient and 
divine, From the point of view of Rep. all this is admittedly 

* grotesque". The chief basis of the argument is a series of 
alleged obscurities; it is curious that from this inspissated 
gloom Müller does not scruple to draw definite conclu- 
sons, [tis significant that he has similar results when he applies 
his methods to obs Different things are said there about the 
different grades of virtue and of knowledge; it iseasy to produce 
confusion by mixing them all together. It is typical that on 
quite inadequate gon Rep. 540d to the end of Book VII is 
condemned as an int lation. 

In general, Maller fails to allow for the restricted nature of 
Plato's aim in Lawes. ‘There is, for example, nothing about the 
Form of Good in Laws, but this fact does not prove that the 
dialectic briefly described in Laws XIL is radically different 
from that of Rep. Nor does the absence of a detailed statement 
of the doctrine of Forms prove that Plato is now using the lan- 
guage of philosophy without its genuine sense, The absurdity 
of such t$ i$ clearer still from the incidental treatment 
of other dialogues, as when important deductions are drawn 
from the statement that there is * no cosmology ' in. Phaedrus, 
and therefore its doctrine of soul as self-motion has little 
relevance to Las. 

J. TATE. 


Plato. The Symposium. <A new translation by W, 


тамаа Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1951. Pp. 
Both introduction and translation are masterly. The former 


deals soberly and sensibly with what one may call the seamy 
side of the бомок, and righly emphasises the correlation 
between the ascent to Beauty in Diotima's speech and the 
eimi ddr е. Mic, which also uses the language of 

ici and readable: (490 дош). The translation is remarkably 


have liked to see some attempt 


to t istic t favour of thon's speech in 
euphuistic Ea English. ес ле bete s rare: * dislike’ 
Ког форте (1742 7), abundant o lies " for eDxxyiens (220a 2), 
kal grel omitted (21002). At Ар Борб is rightly taken 
аз Indicative, 
J. Tare. 

La catharsis des passions d'après Aristote. Ву Е. Р. 

Paranoutsos, 41. Athens: Collection de l'Tostitut 

Francais, 1953. ice not stated. 


In n his own writings on aesthetics the author, like too many 
hers, had used the term * catharsis * for what he took to be 
* psychic effects" of art. Later he decided to consult texts 
and commentators to see if Aristotle had used the word in a 
similar sense, This procedure has obvious dangers to which 
the author does not seem sufficiently alive, for it is all too easy 

о be misled by one’s own reconceptions. The present 


iU 


ааа сат ihe results o£ his Sd che Tho it has 
some interesting, if inconclusive, discussioni, one must 
fully state that no new light is shed on the problem. The work 


of J. Croissant, Aristote et le mystères, which едем displays 
most of the evidence, and of her critics (see, e.g., Hermathena 
XXV, 1 f.) is unknown to the author. And, as he tells us in 
an additional note, it was only after the conclusion of his study 
that he learned of the existence of Butcher, Aristotle's Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art. 


at the door of 
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Papanoutsos finds himself in agreement with Butcher; and 
this is not surprising, since, like Butcher, he is an eclectic, who 
dislikes clear-cut distinctions, and tries, so far as words go, to 
combine the medical with moral and spiritual interpretations, 
If I may summarise his rather rhetorical and repetitive treat- 
ment, the catharsis-doctrine does not mean that 
purifies the emotions of pity and fear as these are usually under- 
stood; rather, it arouses them in an extraordinary form. 
These refined, tragic, aesthetic emotions, free from pain and 
excess, spring up only when we consciously grasp * a profound 
moral and religious meaning ' from the ' life and destiny ' of the 
tragic personages, It is the plot which works this transforma- 
tion, harmonising the passions with reason and with one 


As there is no textual evidence for this view of catharsis (but 
rather the contrary), the author follows Finsler and R 

in leaning heavily on the assumption that Aristotle's treatment 
of both catharsis and imitation is meant as a (strangely well- 
disguised) polemic E Plato's criticism of tragedy. But 
even his "CO XXk 48 . X (on which he might well have 
consulted CO XX Я does little to fill the gap between the 
text and the gloss. i minor blemishes one may note: 
an inaccurate and tendencious translation of Politics (* Podtique " 
is a misprint, p. 8) r341b 32 ff.; the omission of five crucial 
words in the quotation from Iamblichus (p. 11); the neglect 
of the * repugnant’ quality in the piat of the Medea. (p. 25) 
and certain incautious remarks on the poetic universal, which 
might be held to imply that in Aristotle's view the tragic 
characters are mere 'symbols', and that the ‘ reason ' апа 

' law ' inherent in the plot could be separately stated in plain 


prose. 
J. Tate. 


Loose-leaf Texts. Series A: Hellenistica. Edited by 
T. W. Maxsox and G. Zuxrz. Pp. 30. Manchester: 
University Press, 1949. 55. 

The texts of the thirteen sheets have primarily been taken 
from the philosophical and religious literature, Each group of 
texts is preceded by a short bibliography. As the texts are 
meant for University use, the references to translations may 
seem out of place. 

In nos. 1-4 the Stoa is well represented. Nos, 1 and 3 
contain passages from M. Aurelius. In the bibli за 
reference to Zuntz's * Notes on Antoninus" (CQ 1946, 

7 I.), which are of great value to students of textual’ criticism. 
in order to recover the archetype reading, the readings of the 
sources have to be considered. independently, while again and 
again the decision has to be made on internal grounds, observa- 
tions holding true not only of the text of the * Meditations ' 
but also of any test to be published. In 2. 4 the dittography 
огу is removed with Rendall, 2. 6 Gataker's (Ppl yes 
E" коки C the genitive absolute ex ned tee 

te ка) well Ages bron) in the above-mentioned article, p. 54. 

m Musonius give the Stoic conceptions of 
ies and: of the ethical character of puc while no. 


is devoted to Epictetus. The second eals wit 
Providence (I 16). In CQ XLIV (1950), 69 , Zuntz discussed 
the duplication of iguyslv in I 16. 18 and. proposed to read 


rienixiw in the first place. It seems, however, more probable 
that the second igvuwle is due to faulty . C ion UR 
considerations support view: in 16. 13 ех- 
pas called yog. Therelore jt is only logical. at in 16. 18 
аран aim: Zuntz's reference to 16, 15 does not 
help, ie too both Фри and sóeniiv appear, in this 
Ес | receding дәи. T tion of faulty : ition is facilitated 
by the prec ог these reasons I would read mbenpsty 
in the second p "m 
The thirteen papyri of nos. 5 


and 6 show the conditions 
evailing among God and ego tion of 
ASO EN ERREUR E TV and XH, ini 


spelling and syntax, t have | helpful to the student. 
Hosius af n full єт лл де" it contains a reference to 
W. Peremans and ergote, Paprre handboek, Р 
should be added to t а 7 er 
я [Аз йиз). Four 


i is the composition of no. 
cures fi pidaurian inscriptions are followed the quite 
different reactions to this cult from the c pagan (Aelius 


Aristides) and Christ ustinus Mart 
From Lucian's nen uS nn 


er 
have been included. The conjecture мала (tee. SOF 
attractive, the interpretation of dai (tb, “each ime] s 
doubtedly correct (ef CO XLIV (1950), 70) 
No. 9 (Philo's description of the Therapeutae) serves the 
urpose of the series well, and so do nos. 10-12 (Psalms of 
purpose Messianic), 


Finally, no. 13 contains Theophrastus's views persti 
and truc devotion, 2 sees жч 
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This series fulfils its purpose: ideas and conditions of the 
Hellenistic w world are clearly illustrated DR кей, бш 
Besides, the texts have not been mechanicall y reproduced t 
arc bascd on an independent study of the CREE. 
it is to be hoped that the held covered by the ' Hellenisties* wil will 
be extended, For the sake of cl religious, philosophical, 
and profane texts could then be y group 

A. R. E. PAAP. 


Panaetii Rhodii Fragmenta. Collegit iterumque edidit 
MODESTUS VAN STRAATEN. Pp. xviii -++ 59. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1952. 7-50 guilders. 

In ET . van Straaten published in French a level-headed 
Panactius, not reviewed in this Journal, to which was 

m ашын а collection of the fragments ' and testimonia, This 

tion is now reprinted separately with minor alterations. 

Опе fault of the original was that verbatim copying of the 

apparatus criticus from standard texts sometimes led to its 

appearing that Dr. van Straaten was claiming the credit for 
other scholars’ emendations: this has been corrected. Some 
more | Of Stoicorum Index Herculanensis have been added, 
but there has wisely been no concession to the critics who 
would have had him print more of Cicero. It might, however, 
have been useful to do more than is done in the preface to 
record the passages in. various authors, including Cicero, that 

have with more or less plausibility been all to have a 

Panaenan origin. Three " dubia " should certainly have been 

included from Porphyry's commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonis, 

Two of these fragments are printed by L. Edelstein i in a review 

in AJP 1950, 79; the first (if genuine) is not only unique as 

being a verbatim quotation, but also long e to give an 
idea of Panaectivs aue at any rate in à technical work. It is 
ascribed tò Mammie t% ly T пер! тои ката yiaprrplos 
wol woven буи xal Байт (р, 65 Düring). Who was 
this ‘ younger Panactius"? K. Ziegler (RE sv.) would dis- 
tinguish him from our philosopher, who is, nevertheless, called 
by Suidas à wecripos in contrast with an unknown 

(and it is to be feared fictitious) philosopher. The 

subject-matter, too, suits him as a pupil of eres of Babylon 

(who wrote mel povrmijs), and the citation of Plato's Republic 

as a Platonic scholar. Plato is again referred to. ( Tim. 36A) 

in a fragment not noted by Ziegler or Ine: [баю B4 xai 

TO apogee коі поостри: Собот бта каї оте nt Garon 


same page occur the words AM Pe ak rait Tawar 
Can ‘ Panactius the mathematician’ be DE 
| ? Perhaps, if Porphyry assumed that an author with 
such a title must have been a mathematician, 
Е. Н. 5лАхпнАСН. 


Plutarch : Life of Dion. With Introduction and Notes by 
WoO H. Former, Pp. ххх + 106. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis and Co., 1952. 75. 64. 

Professor Porter, who p ished a edition of the Aratus in 
1937, now edits the Dion, which, as oe out in his pre- 
face, hitherto lacked an annotated edition in English *. 
No scholarly edition has, so far as I am aware, been published 
in any language, for that of R. del Re (ed. 2, Florence, 1948) 

is designed for use in schools. The Dion is to-day among the 

Eneas studied of the Lives. It is of 

Platonists because of Dion's associations wi 

Academy; it is a major source for Sicilian history in the fourth 

century; it is among the most brilliant of the Lives and yet at 

the:same time illustrates the weakness of Plutarch as a bio- 
"г. An edition has long been needed, and Porter's work 
to be warmly welcomed. 

The longest section of the introduction deals with the vexed 
question of the sources. This survey contains nothing start- 
lingly new, but is admirably clear and sound, especially on 
Timonides, It may be doubted whether, in view of the spate 
of recent work on the Platonic Epistles, there is any necessity 
to refute the arguments of Веіос their authenticity. 
An addendum to this section rejects, rightly is ay Spars ae 
view of Hammond that the ee on Dion in Diodorus 
are derived from Top 


mentary. This system is perhaps р! 
af these discussions in a series of appendixes, but it È | Some 
disad the influence of the y on 


vantages, Because 
Mon 3E hc qublect ord ary: Note V. hin projected 
reform of th c Syracusan constitution is dealt with after ter 
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21, though Plutarch does not mention it until 53. 2-5 Ee 
commentary contains no reference to this discussion 
In far too many cases the references to passages in ancient and 
modern works are incomplete. а р Feier 
ta be informed (note on 23. 5) that the date аа 
for the death of Dion is to be found ‘in 
T 


chronographical papyrus 1s Ox. Por nay, L 12). 
references, The introduction 


Notes, though lucid in other seapects, wo Nod 
e UN D 
contains twenty-three completed paragraphs, 

of which only consist of more than two sentences, 
notes on 3. 1—2 and 28. 4 conflict on the year in which Dionysi 
I became tyrant: the latter gives the Marmor, Parium em 
which is undoubtedly false. The number of misprints is not 
cxcessive, 

ето Раба КАКОМ 
study of Dion, a task for which he is admirabl a n 
pt acs pat ty that of R. von Scheliha ту 


i unsatisfactory. 
H. D. WESTLAKE. 


Plutarch. Vita di Flaminino. Introduzione Testo Tradu- 
zione € Commento a cura di ®, СЕВЕУВА. Milan: Carlo 

‚ 1952. Pp. 103. L. 450. 
Dr. Holden in the nineteenth century edited seven. of 


 Plutarch's Lives; his Manes will approve the attention which 


the present century continues to give to his favourite author. 
The Gracchi, the Aemilius, the Lysander, and the Cato maior have 
all found modern editors; Professor Porter has given us anno- 
tated editions of the Aratus and the Dion; from Italy we already 
have the Dion and the Brutus, by Dr. del Re. It is fitting that 
this edition of the Flamininus should also appear in Italy. 


A Roman master stands on Grecian ground, 
And to the the concourse of the Isthmian games 
He, hy his herald's voice, aloud proclaims 

* The Liberty of Greece '. 


Plutarch's Flamininus is of value as a source for the history 
het een es сы ика spa 

e century, n.c. А non o‏ دچ ا 
the edited '‏ 


Sicfert and Blass, a 
then much valuable work has been done | 


De Sanctis, Walbank) on the period wit 
deals. Gerevini's edition appears in a series which, we are told, 
к aedi prince di far conoscere agli studenti universitari, 
in un' edizione facilmente accessibile, i testi e i documenti 
richiamati nei corsi accademici." 

It would be unfair to expect from an edition more than it 
professes to give, but this little book (ап 1 Introduction, Срег: 3 
text with facing translation, a considerable bibli Er we 
a commentary) leaves many of the problems in Life un- 
иңү. The question of Plutarch’s sources, for Е is not 

uately treated; in this connexion, the incidental remark 
onte resta sempre Polibio is not illuminating : 
on AER a ioo MEC DA R. E. Smith (O 1944 944) is men- 
tioned, but another ( Co tog) amit на er is there any 
discussion of an Rhein. Mus. 1935) which secks 
to show that ани Valerius з was the source of 
the non-Polybian part of the bi 

The Introduction is brief, but the Commentary i even 
briefer, A total of seventy notes works out at three to four per 
capi: In Chapter 1 nothing is said, though some i 

ion would scem desirable, on ‘the great statue of Apollo 

'; in Chapter 2 no comment is made 

on Plutarch's obvious error in making Flamininus (a patrician) 
pass over the fribunate (Sqpopyle) to become consul, There 
are many similar omissions. Plutarch's idiom is sometimes 
strange and often difficult, but the commentary gives little or 
no ) on points of grammar or syntax. The translation in 
| appears accurate ; At d n i E la 

it is preferable to Perrin's in the Loeb edition, There are some 
misprints; most of them will not cause difficulty, but Kalvres 
mm. should be Коры апа Е. Т. саза Coe is surely 


E йил ЖА The. bibliography, sh ve included 
bank's гы hilip V of Macedon 
(< bridge, vein 
M. DUGGAN. 





` Les Belles Lettres, 1951. 
Рр. 113. „ун юк эйи. = tres, » 


This book is published by the Faculty of Letters of the 
Кети of Strasbourg for T use of кы: as the preface 
ts out, it thus prolongs an old tradition, since the Ои. 

am were included in the syllabus when the teaching of 
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Greek was there in 1515. Each work is followed by a 
commentary of slightly ter length which is a model of good 
sense and succeeds in being both full and concise, It is 
attached chiefly to proper names and realis, with useful 
references to books for further reading but no separate biblio- 
graphy. M. Schwartz abstains from passing any judgement 
on Lucian, and for linguistic curiosities gives only a general 
reference to Schmud's Atficismus, 

The newly established text preserves the readings of the P class 
as [ar as posible. Two points invite comment. [n Per, 11 
the editor prints &óv but remarks on the superiority of Bw Tov 


(which is aes assumed in the note on pp. 267-8 of 


Dodds, The and the Irrational); then for the difficult utyav 
your of the manuscripts he suggests prr” ajroü as a source. The 


ding of Harmon in the Loeb text seems equally possible and 
better for the sense and Greek. Nor is the adoption in Phil, 15 
of of86 termipiow pre maw thy oumpohdyor ГАсалбаи фтёрасттой 


yàágetm an improvement. It is the Hyperboraean (pace М. 

hwartz| and not Glaucias whose op ria is bes in 
question; and oO, which needs the commentary to explain 
its ing, i not more in keeping with Lucian's style than 
the rejected $ 5. Lucian seems to have regarded 4 & in several 
places as nominative corresponding to the unemphatic oblique 
cases of autos. There is a similar use in the middle of. Phil. 19 
and others among the references given under 8 in Schmid's 
Atticismis Y, p. 425. This device is not unprecedented in classi- 
cal authors; Isoc. xv, 7: 5éov aürroUr T&v eoówncow ámaly piika 
Tw Sov, ol BE ysipov TreSrooyre Tav ИБихут бу, 

The introductory notes on Lucian and on cach work are 
brief and judicious. Having ri htly warned his students that 
attempts to date Lucian’s works in detail must be largely 
subjective, M. Schwartz argues that the Philopseudes and De 
Morte Peregrini were both written їп 169-170, and (against 
Christ-Schmid, Helm, and Caster) that the Alexander, though 
not published until after 180, had already been written; hence 
the absence of any discussion of oracles from the Philopsrendes, 
since they were adequately treated in the other two works, 
However, Lucian did not mind repeating himself on the follies 
of superstition and belief, and it seems unlikely that the three 
works were planned as a triptych. The Philopsewdes is lighter 
in manner than the other two, merely a collection of tales 
intended for amusement: the brief mention of oracles (a more 
serious subject to many people) makes an artistic ending, anc 
the length of the shake ie typical of Lucian's larger works 
(twenty-three Teubner pages; nineteen other works have 
Ee ee eee enya) bens introduction to 
he De Morte Peregrini includes a summary of previous specula- 
Hons about its purpose—whether Lucian intended to attack 
the Cynics, or Peregrinus, or his cult. These possibilities are 





not mutually exclusive; many wcian will agree 
with the words of Philosophy in Pis. 20 'HpéxAne, wow 
Tira ийт hv Ty vr. 

| B. J. Sms. 


The Language of the New Testament. By C. F. D. 
Moute. Cambridge: University Press, 1952. Pp. 30. 25. 64. 

In his inaugural lecture the Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity is concerned to state the case for a renewed philo- 
logical study of the New Testament. Form-criticism and 
1 y are certainly more fashionable, and the very complete- 
ncss of the victory won in the early years of the century by 
scholars (Deissmann above all) who insisted on interpreting the 
N.T. with the help of papyri and inscriptions has left xum with 
the impression that there is little more to be done. Dr. Моше 


ts concerned with the relations between theology and grammar 
(e.g. in the use of the.definite article) and with a comparative 
study of the different styles within the N.T.; it is a pity that 
with undue | nm the 


modesty he illustrates his points largel 
work of other scholars. He rightly fuus ht to the 
distinctive ишү in N.T. language, which cannot easily be 

ralleled here; here he might have cited A. D. Nock's 
Е and brilliant article in The Journal of Biblical Literature 
or 1033. 
. The idea that an amanuensis in the ancient world might well 
influence the style and diction of a document is surely extrava- 
gant; their employment for legal docurnents is sufficient to 
show that it was not at least a common practice, And it is 
aM a pity that Dr. Moule so warmly commends Moulton 
and igan's Vocabulary of the Greek N.T.; attractive as it is, 
it largely dates from the era before Preisigke's Würterbuch, and 
30 mamy texts have been published since it appeared that it is 
now dangerously misleading; it is effectively replaced by W. 
Bauer's Worterbuck and Blass-Debrunnet’. 

Dr. Moule's lecture. is stimulating, if slight in substance; 
students of the Greek language and of the N.T. alike will look 
forward to further studies to which this is the prolegomenon: 
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Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in 
Europe, with Particular Reference to Mo 

Linguistic Doctrines. By R. H. Rosis, London: G. 

Bell & Sons, 1951. Pp. vii + tog. 8r, Gd, 

This consists of three chapters on leading currents in the 
grammatical thought of the Greeks, the Komans, and the 
mediaeval grammarians, and concludes with a description of 
the views of modern linguistics on the main problems involved. 
These are two-fold: first, that of the basis, theoretical or empiri- 
cal, on which language is to be analysed and reduced to a 
grammatical statement; and second, the attitude which the 
grammarian should then adopt to the facts which his study has 
disclosed (centring in antiquity about the analogy : anomaly 
controversy), Greatest space—almost a half—has properly 
been given to the Greeks, because of their pioneer work and 
mtrinsic importance, 

The main points at issue are well set out, the style is eminently 
гаса and the book will make a useful introduction to its 
subject. 

It would have been well to remark that unfortunately the 
Grecks did not make a scientific study of other languages; nor 
did they formulate a truly historical picture of their own lan- 
guagc. But what did most damage was their inadequate word 
analysis, which bedevilled Greek and Roman etymology and 
stood in the way of a scientific treatment of language 
development. 

As the author shows, the theoretical basis of much of the 
Greek grammatical work is now called into question, yet its 
practical success, especially in the establishment of the parts 
of speech, is incontrovertible. This, too, despite the often 
logical rather than formal basis of differentiation. Sometimes 
in this book the failure of the logical approach is over-stressed : 
so on p. 28, with reference to the Stoic view that a verb needs 
a subject to make a complete utterance. This view is perfectly 
true and valuable within wide limits, and is exemplified by 
almost all written language (which was the primary subject of 
their analysis), [ts inadequacy is, of course, most evident when 
we deal with colloquial speech, But to say that the question 
of completion * has nothing to do with its logical form ' is over- 
statement, The mechanistic outlook appears in the sharp 
criticism [p. 92) of the * conception of language as '* conveying 
thought "" or '"* expressing ideas "" ', which not everyone would 
accept unreservedly. 

A subject index is desirable. On р. 32 1. 8 геад participle 


for particle; on p. 44 1. 22, understanding for undertaking; on 


. 52 L. 17, words for works, 
р: 521.17 A. C, Moornouse. 


The Athens of Demosthenes. By A. H. M. Jones. Pp. 
32. Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 25. Gd. 

In his inaugural lecture, here printed with the addition of 
references to the evidence and a few brief notes, Professor 
ones demonstrates that whether or not the policies advocated 
by Demosthenes were in other respects the best policies for 
Athens there were at least good economic reasons for the failure 
of the Athenians to do all that he asked them to do, 

J- examines first the dogopé (on which a valuable article by 
his former pupil G. de Sainte Croix has since been published in 
Classica ef Mediarralia, 1953). Hc argues convincingly that 
6000 talents was the total declared value of the property of those 
Athenians who owned enough to be liable for slegopá, that 25 
minae was the minimum taxable capital, that dopopt was not 
a progressive tax but was levied at a fixed rate, that over a 

riod of years it was equivalent to an income tax of not more 
that 64, in the pound, without making any allowance for 
underassessment or concealment, but that the way in which it 
was levied made it bear heavily on those whose roperty did not 
greatly exceed the minimum—which is why the assembly was 
very reluctant to vote a levy (for he argues that relatively well- 
to-do citizens attended the assembly, and the law courts, in 
disproportionately large numbers). That is one reason why 
Arhenian military efforts in this period were on too small a 
scale or too spasmodic to achieve solid results. J. goes on to 
point out that the hoplites and the rowers could not be ade- 
quately paid, as they been in the days of the empire, and 
were therefore ae DE undertake long campaigns, 
while the poe members of the trierarchic symmories, those 
who were hardest hit by an соро, Һас to bear here too an 
unduly heavy burden. Finally, he dis of the legend, 
already criticised by Kahraedt (Catt. Mo 1929), that the 
feopedy absorbed a large of Athenian revenues, He 
leaves it to his readers to draw the conclusion that unless the 
Athenians received substantial support either from enthusiastic 
allies or from obedient subjects (or unless the poor had assembled 
en masse to enforce a policy of soaking the rich) the pursuit of a 
foreign policy that would involve protracted hostilities on a 

R 
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consideranés acule о Ирис ив СМ ible with 
the maintenance of the established democratic institutions, 


since these absorbed a large part of the revenues 
(though not as large a аз із sometimes as J. has 
shown in an article in Past ond Present 1, 1952), with cetime 


expenditure on defence مجن ج‎ another big item. мете 
the facts that Demosthenes failed to face—until it was too late 
(which i is not to say that earlier recognition of them would 
nec have made it any easier for him to organise successful 
resistance to 

It is to be Moped bnt publication of this salutary lecture will 
stimulate further study ‘which hae long boen unduly ac in the 
fourth century, a period which has 1 been ul ected 
by British scholars (tho idge has famahe some 
exceptions). As this lecture shows, there is much that needs 
to be reconsidered in older work on this period. 

C. RopngwALD. 








Greek hy: The Hub and the Spokes. By 
М. К. C. Gurnee. Pp. 29. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1953. 37. 


In the first part of his inaugural lecture Professor Guthrie 
speaks in defence of the classical scholar's a to ancient 
P p pae to get to know the ancient thinkers 


philosophy. 
as individuals, rat 
x n the т 


than to single out rhet seems true and 
of later experience ; and he will view the 

| in connexion with their language and 
е ыма йыт ЕЕ ers, in connexion with 
some larger cultural unit), rather | with later doctrines, 
even those inspired by Greek precedents, or with the philosophy 








` Here reader may, I think, be inclined to ask, why not 
both? Is it itera ; ic ity of the scholarly mind to 
view Greek i tion to the E E intr 
it sprang, at t foe time to ме уа опса 
si nificance of the texts, and their indelible value as patterns 
philosophical meh ? one in the 


| iis de way 
past ae the best scholars in their more en ightened moments ; 
what has ha ied to render it impossible? 

Presumably the classical scholar and the historically minded 
philosopher have one aim in common—to discover what an 
ancient thinker really meant—but the latter has an additional 
purpose, for he wishes to understand the influence which a 
doctrine has exercised, and. also to judge whether it is in fact 
Hus Now it is clear, experience confirms, that cach 

iproach, pursued to the exclusion of the other, has its risks, 

e philosophical writer too often claims to be exempt from 

the labour of interpretation, and to know intuitively what an 
ancient thinker must be trying to say. But the classical scholar, 
on his side, may tend to paint in the background so minutely 


that it begins to appear that the thinker was bound to what 
ее his own 
doctrines to follow, and which he recomm to the accept- 


be climionted? which ia pity tthe ph phy happens be 
ити uap t i wy ha be 
that of Plato or Aristotl Ая of this while 
industry and i ават аге the far ا‎ if one intends 
So. der uo etu osophical texts, they alone are not 
Do they n to balanced by some ae on the 
р lems themselves. And in a comparison of methods, such 
as is here att there t at least have been some 
allusion to this danger inherent in the ' classical" a 
examples and illustrations which Professor йыр Баа 
spokes of the wheel—seem to be somewhat 
connected with one another and with the methodical 
боп in the first part of the lecture. I should like to 
comment upon onc of them. Ref to * the Islamic achieve- 
ment in preserving the Greek phil osoph: heritage ", Professor 
Guthrie says that, as far as can be seen at present, the Arabic 
Greek philosophy i i final phase, no imply. ета а 
reck nhi y in its not simply as a quarry 
which lost Greek m кв The -wainitig 
is useful, but I think | it t ооа Dc added that it fell to Western 
pad in the thirteenth ee to reassert the Hellenic 
zur in face of developments w the sense of human 
lity would have been lost. 





D. J. ALLAN, 
La nella Grecia antica fino ad Alessandro. 
AELE Perrazzont, Рр. 282, 14 pli. Turin: 
Einaudi 1, 1953. Г. 2 


, but a reissue with changes and 
a new introduction of an old onez the frt £ tion came out 
at Bologna in тоат. It i erefore not necemary nor indeed 
fair to criticise it in full detail: there are statements here and 
there v which if the author were now making them for the first 
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tuer eee eee ee eae аз olo, 0 
fundamentally sane views c i the religion of 
have not altered much since the twenties of this century. "Оле 


or two little slips on matters of fact (as p. 199; 
still alive when Brasidas took Amphipolis, could not yet have 
had a hero-cult here) might have been corrected with advan- 


lage, er One misstatement, or misprint, a not the 
author's but the ter's or publisher's, and is not in the text 
but in the ' bl Si: S PR WEE beth ia 1884, 
not к 1803. 


‘The introduction, 1: understand, isto appear separately in 
before i opuscula pi 


SW d MS rol tas Facts, tee: sect aie Thin beta 
origins of Greek religion. The general framework is of course, 
аз it must be, the story of how two cultures, that of the invaders 
and that of the pre-Achaian inhabitants of Greeee, met and 
mingled, But little is left of the tions which used to 
distort the picture. The author is well, aware that if he calls 
the“ Pelasgian ' culture matriarchal, he is using a conventional 
term (p. 12, n. 7; I would almost say that : term i5 now 
devoid af content). He also knows p r3 13) Dow shag car 
knowledge is of anything that migh ed primitive Indo- 
European culture, Furthermore he recognises (p. 14) that 
the result of the ess was, to use chemical terms, a compot M 
and not a m mixture. With these wise and com- 
mendable enim. he yet endeavours to analyse the com- 
pound and tries, with a consi lc measure of success, to 
— to each clement those features which are its own. I 

Gey which I personally would have stated otherwise, 
ittle which I consider fundamentally ЧГ Re 
OSE. 





but v 


Pp. 125. 


La Mythologie grecque. By PIERRE GRIMAL. 


Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1953. 
stated. 

This is No. 582 of a series called Que sais-je? which rapidly 
pours out populansed information on subjects as as jazz 
and geology, bull- and the early days of Christianity. 
The small size of the volumes forbids any full discussion of the 
views of their authors on disputable points, as also the addition 
of anything like the apparatus of foot-notes and citations which 
a larger work would call for. Hence the unlearned reader is 
left with no means of correcting the slips into which even the 
most accurate writer sometimes falls. In this work, р- 5 ae 
the too sweeping statement that all peoples have legends; 
pet иа that some appear to have none at all and others ay 

The next page commits the author to the very improbable 
кийп а аа the legend, if we may call it one, of Horatius 
les originated in a statue of a one yed daimon on the 

| of the Tiber. A great deal of 
convince the present reviewer that any Greek f oracles’ 
sisted or were for a moment su to exist (see p. 7) dr 

toute. dternité ; father do the opor cof MERDA. cf or com- 
munities seem to be the result of decisions taken by the gods 
[rom time to time. P. 12: since the cult of Asklepios asa ge 
Seok De Sore ple eit diamo ga x D.C. ( 

08), it is idle to dream of a prehi c population 
eee ioo Dein ысы E 15: it is not quite 
accurate to speak e Eon publishing the cf. 
LS n On the same page: it is very far from 








M EP Nen SEn ора 
for the lower world. P. 60: while it is truc 


hat tee is “une légende cohérente ct comme une “ bio- 
egy , this is no proof that he brought with 
considerable body of myth. A com tive late- 

ют ORI cota! 
system of m oy n p. 109 the hi 
is made that ibat Pronmethour te Aeschylus, 


ее and Mat tt b chc cxintcnee o which 
G. believes; I do not) was a sort of Gospel, 

But these are details. The main business of such a book & 
АР a ee mutis end. which is done clearly 
and well, the only weak | "that occasionally a late ог 
aberrant detail is in рац ato 
хорс o te way in which they were modited by 
influences (p. 112 is espe Say. guod ARR MU Dy 
systematisation (pp. 101 ot E). р. 103 the author correctly 
points out the contribution to the. legends as we know them 
made by didments_folklorigues, Le. márchen-themes. A short final 
reper gives some account of modern mythological studies; 
ив č most good, but the vagari ü 
taken much too seriously. тези 


y becoming à 
y doubtful darum 
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: I, Einleitung ; Historischer Überblick. 
E" А. Rumer. Pp. 143; pll. 12. Berlin; de Gruyter: 
Sammlung Göschen, 1 953. DM. 2.40. 
The title of this book may misleading to E lish readers. 
" Rumpf means what we call Classical Archaeo- 
' study of ancient monuments—as he candidly 
has relevance for the Western world ; and within 
this * Archäologie" it is Art that is important. After the short 
ОКЕ describes how * Archiol 
роса арыс and studied in the successive ich 
Rumpf Antiquity (to A.p, 550), the Middle | Ages (550- 
1350), the Renaissance (1350-1550), Baroque (1550-1750), 
Classicism (1750-1820), the nineteenth century (1820-70) ls 
the period of the Great Excavations (1870-1914), and ' die 


logy, the on 


mach eto Zeit" (since 1914). The em is naturally different 

in 
suns humanists are vague in their knowledge of this subject, 
ant though it is. и а атта ап irable account, 


incisive in thought amd expression, well propor- 
се mc in the earlier sections, 
art (p. 9) Was: to me less culpable 


lies ; i mw the Mediey the uncon- 
than Rumpf implies: deserves mention. last two sections 


are a little и f begins to be discreet, He 
їз just and generous in praise, bit icilcent in coudanuatión 
and there is much in recent archaeological work that must be 
Res ee out we can hope for reform. 
Rumpf rc to define the spirit of. * die neueste Zeit ', 
ашан ио н чыка йерен Жей, 
criminate aed by his summary of i en of Archaic 
art m if summary of its ievements. Among 
these I think that more credit should be given to the American 
excavation of the Athenian Agora (p. 125), since this is the 
first competent and comprehensive ration of a large 
ancient site, Finally, on p, 5 those who are distressed by the 
decline of Greek and Latin are offered a hope that will probably 
быти ints, though freq DL ‘ 
ugh frequent, are mostly trivial: on p. 126 |. 29 
р read "Léibos'. ‘There is & good index. ‘The 
illustrations are d chosen and some of them enjoyable, The 
price is remarkable. R. M. Coox. 
the Ny Carlsberg 
Pp. 622. Copenhagen: 
Е Price not stated, 
of the Ny Carlsberg 
e а 
translation is not quite perfect, and there 
ed but these arc unimportant, and the English 
reacts Bibliograph rc necessary, ption 
and i are revised (often as a result of the studies of 
the present Director, V. H. Poulsen), and a few acquisitions 
since 1940 are included. The manuscri кетү завр niece a 
the time M DC TOME death, and сся байсу 
monument to ears of work in the Ny 
а э «ту camlogue of one of the шон 
"MEER. т» LD. 


pll. 158. Basel: Verlag Anaa a aw. FE 8.66. 
1 V Birkhauser, 1 w. Fr. 
Griechische Plastik, I: Die e وا‎ des 
n Athen. By K.: LD. Pp. 76, pll. 90 
Birkhauser, 1949. Sw. Fr. 8.50. 
These little seem to be intended rather for the 
public than for the ialist, but Schefold's is at the same time 
an important contribution to | scho im. He treats 
archaic Attic sculture in terms of individual artists, influencing 
onc another and working on and worked on by the spirit of 
their time, The difficulty of this extremely valuable aim 
is stressed hy Schefold himself: the paucity of material, which 
makes it a lucky chance if one can attribute two Greek 
tures io one кы while one can often credit a و‎ ан 
with dozens of However, thanks (after the sculptors 
and their eee to Xerxes, Themistocles, and modern 
excavators official and unofficial, archaic Attica does provide a 
bulk of material sufficient to justify such an DE ooa 
especially ns have made im t I 
contributions, but Schefld' the fit effert to plot the field 
as a whole, with all his attributions and 
Judgements, but T Гын feel tiat his viei of tho mot ir 
tant and of their relation to cach other and to their time, 
is essentially true and adds greatly to my understanding of their 
art. I particularly like the suggestion that the Master of the 
designed the Triton pediment. Schefold also 
seems to me right i in maintaining against Payne Antenor's 
7 phi pediments. The rather neglected 


toned | 
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‘dying warrior” stele (pl. 63) which Sschefold, it seems to me, 
estimates at its true worth, I should, , place nearer 
tienes betae the Rampin Master than Antenor. To trace 
ikeness between the Sabouroff head and Endoios's Athena 
каре ipee state strikes me as far-fetched; but perha 
would say the same of my conviction that the Acro 
Kore head G43 (pl. 73) is a late work of the Rayet Master Phe 
format of the booklet makes the pictures very small, and their 
reproduction lacks clarity. This is a pity, as many of n 
photographs used were evidently excellent. Where | 
tion is from a reproduction the result is лопа 76) 
disastrous. The same criticisms apply pines (el 0) 
plates, and are there more important ice the test i Little saci 
than a slight introduction to етае The best part seems 
to me the perceptive account o reasons for vase- ti 
decline in the Classical . Elsewhere the ron as a 
altogether too simplified a picture of the кн of style 
as a reflection historical itical) developments, ЕЗ н 
easy to criticise the selection of illustrations in such a book, bu 
on the whole these pictures give, I eH a good idea of the 
кушй of Greek vase-painting and of the heights it sometimes 


MARTIN ROBERTSON, 


Die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bildkunst siener Zeit. 
m. Gestalt, vol. 22). ae Rorano Haure. Pp. 47, 
pll. 23. Tübin Se Wall üemeyer, 1952. DM. 13. 

This Palatine col з built round a pot which recently 
found its way from A 5 Munich. It is a jug, Attic of the 
second half of the A century, with a flat tom апа 2H 
belly bearing simpl te Geometric decoration. On shoul 
and neck are Pictures done in uc glaze on a E 
which seem in the photographs of the whole vase to contrast 
oddly with the thinner glaz $ ad brighter tone on the belly; 
the draughtsmanship in these pictures also seems inhabile 
comparison with the competent brush strokes of the bird file 
below (note especially the “inking in" of the interior of some 
of the human bodies). That the painter of these pictures was 
not accustomed to doing scenes of this sort is also clear from 

* collisions * such as were normally avoided in Greek Geometric 
ainting and from various oddities—especially nautical ones 
[ike the polygonal rowing ports, the truncated st oar, and 
he springing of the horn from the after edge of the elê; 
similarly, the depth of the field of vision, combi a steep 
bird’ ' view with the horizontal plane, and the placing of 
a first-class narrative scene on the neck of a small jug show that 
what we have here is something out of the ordinary run. 

The subject of the picture on the neck can without 
question. It is Odysseus, sitting astride the keel of his over- 
turned ship, with his companions drowning around, If the 
painting dates, as Hampe maintains, to the full eighth century, 
It is of paramount i interest, because it will be jut far the carliest 

from the , and indeed 


known representation easily the 
earliest ГС НАШ myth al scene in Greek art, Аз 
such it have an important beari ee on the aa of the 


date of the Odyssey and рде bone 

Hampe decries in this painting (and mo cing in one or 
two others) a step beyond the traditional syle of the ж, 
vases in the direction of more complex group rand arbitrary 
movement, and he ares similes of the Jiad Soe aie 
nificant co So the first half of this talk, in whi 
екы иы ык коса ied by a discussion of the notation, 
appositeness, and uses of of the. simil similes; it contains man ee 
minati comments, though some of the most attractive of 
Hampe's ideas (like the successive stages indicated by the two 
similes that follow Agamemnon's inopportune speech in Book 
II) do not square up to the Greek as it stands in our texts, 

J. M. Coox. 


La c a de l'em 
Pt £ Le siège de Constantino pze Dysia, 
Tome II 


oecumenique. 

Monastéres. Par К. Jani. ex xvii +. Gro, 4 maps. 

Paris: Institut français d'études byzantines, 193%. Price 

not sta 
E Janin is ey one a e deding authorities 
t egi na, e y of tinople. In 
1950 he produced an зай book on the city, wherein he 
discussed in detail the lay-out of the town and the where- 
abouts of the major monuments, more especially the secular 
ones; it has been followed this year by the work under review. 
Here the subject is in a more limited, for it is with the 
ecclesiastical monuments pee that the author i concerned, 
The field that will be dealt ey however, i m much wider, for 
eventually the whole sphere of the | c Empire will be 
considered, The volume under review is this only volume 
IIl of a seven-volume study, to be undertaken in two pan. 
The other volumes of part I will deal with the * Bishoprics and 
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the Patriarchate’, and ‘Patriarchal Ceremonies and the 
Episcopal Succession" respectively, while part IT, in four 
volumes, will be concerned with the provincial organisations. 
Needless to say, this great enterprise will be the work of more 
a one author and the t volume, the first of the series 
o appear, contains a preface by Pêre Laurent outlining the 
rin of the work. But Pére Janin's task is nevertheless con- 
siderable, and he has treated his subject with outstanding care 
and thoroughness, 

The work is virtually an index, in alphabetical order, of all 
the churches and monasterics at Constantinople of which there 
is any mention of the texts. The names of as many as 485 
churches and 325 monasteries and convents have been traced 
by Pére Taney, xad though of course the records regarding 
many of them are scanty, those concerning others are often 
full. Seldom does an entry occupy much less than half a page; 
often they extend to several pages. When possible the old 
names are identified with existing monuments, and when this 


is done, a short descri of the building and a summary of 
the и and architectural literature concerning it is 
added. 


The book will be of outstanding value to archacologists 
working in Constantinople. ‘The inclusion of an index of the 
present-day Turkish names would have been of assistance to 
such people. But perhaps the basic significance of the book most 
concerns the church historian. Constantinople was for many 
centuries the hub of Christendom, and the story of the religious 
foundations that were set up there will prove of the greatest 
interest. Pêre janin is to be most sincerely congratulated on 
the completion of this most important work. 

Ю. Тмљот Rice. 


Studies and Documents Relating to the History of the 
Greek Church and People under Turkish Domina- 
tion. By T. H. ParAporourLos. Brussels: Bibliotheca 
Graeca Aevi Posterioris, 1952. Pp. xxiv -- 507. Price 
not stated. 

It has been repeatedly and rightly stressed. that it was the 

Orthodox Church that succeeded in keeping alive Greck national 
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feeling in the long years of servitude after the fall of Con- 
stan le in 1459, and fostered the spirit which finally led to 
the liberation ecce. It is therefore fitting that the first 
volume of the Bibliotheca Graeca Aevi Posterioris, whose object is 

‘to prepare the ground for a critical investigation of the 
Post-Byzantine times *, should be dedicated to the history of the 
Greck church under Turkish domination. 

In the first part of his study Mr. Papadopoullos gives an 
account of the history and administrative organisation of the 
Greek church in the period 1453-1800, The author, a master 
of the vast bibli Е on the subject, makes a judicious use of 
his sources and gives a full and fair picture of the structure and 
significance of the Greek church in those times. In this part 
the concluding chapter " Effects of the Ecclesiastical Regime on 
the fortunes of Hellenism ' (pp. 122 f.) will interest both the 
historian of the church and the student of Greek and South- 


castern Eu history in general, 
The second of Mr. Papadopoullos' study examines the 
patriarchate of Cyril V. (1749-57). This, if of less ge | 


interest, is carefully done and throws light on the state o affairs 
in the Greck Orthodox Church of that period, and in particular 


on the controversy on the rebaptism of Roman Catholics, which 


had caused the rise of violent feeling in orthodox ecclesiastical 
circles in those days. 

The third part of this study consists of the edition of a docu- 
ment by an unknown author in political verse called 
Pianosparaktes (the destroyer of error) which throws new light 
on the patriarchate of Cyril V and the controversy of the 
rebaptism. Its 31:79 lines, composed in a pseudo-archaic 
idiom, have no literary. and little linguistic value. They will 
mainly interest the ecclesiastical social historians of the 
period, The text is carefully edited and followed by claborate 
notes, In fact, far too many details are given in comparison 
with the importance of the text—even all the orthographical 
errors are noted in the apparatus! A full bibliography, two 
appendices (on bibliographical data and some minor texts), 

and an index verborum of the texts edited complete this 
interesting study. 
C. A. TRYPAN 
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2t AALTO, Studien zur Geschichte des Infinitivs im 
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80,2). a Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1953. Рр. 
II 700 
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graphs n Princeton: American School of Classical Studies, 
1953. Tp Чаи 4o pua 231 text figs. Price not stated. 
PP. ARGENTI, The Costumes of Chios. Their develop- 
ment ‘bom the XVth to the XXth century. London: Batsford, 
28 monochrome pll., 


1953. Pp. xii -- 338, 83 coloured pll., 
207 text 10 105. 
Aristotle, Metar cs. Newly translated with an ana- 


lytical index of technical terms by R. Hope. New York: 
umbia University Press, ; 1952 (London : Geolfrey Cumber- 


lege). Ер, xvii-- 304. 32: 

The Athenian Agora. Results of excavations con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. I, Portrait Sculpture, by E. B. HARRON. 
Princeton: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1 xiv + 11 l. Price not stated. 

ait P Culis yon Creeds in Graeco-Roman 
ESypt (Formed Lectures for 1952). Liverpool: University 


Press, 1 x+ 
c RELET M die alte Geschichte, ond ей. 
Nene Ree тоз. Рр. т Or DM. ır. f 
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Weltatlas. I, Vorgeschichte und Altertum. Text and 
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maps. Text DM. 4.80, Maps DM v 
Ed er Antike Kunstwerke. Ber 


Vi t , 26 pll., 19 text xe DM. бэ eee 
Е a phia | ae classicae 
ungaria 


H : "MCMXXVIPMCML. n 
uu 1 Price not sta 
ния in the History of Modern 
стөөк "Story-motives (Halen Hellenika, suppl. 2). Thesalonike: 
Serre for Macedonian , 1053. Pp. 108. Ргісе по 
stat 
С. M. Bowma, Problems in Greek Poetry. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Рр. 171. 2и, 
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F. Browser, Herakles. Die zwolf Taten des Helden in 
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Bureuer, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine 
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Corinth. Vol. XV, part 2, The Potters’ Quarter : 
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: American School ү 
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xi + 300, 59 pll. $1 
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P. Draws, Khirokitia inal report on the excavation of 
а neolithic settlement in on behalf of the Department 
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Antiquities of the Government of Cyprus, 1). London: Ox- 
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ABERDEEN, Marischal College, Anthropological Museum, 
r.L vase 697, III 
Acarnania, tombs at, 159 
Adrómyloi (Crete), discoveries at, 168 
na, restorations to temple, 150 
Aéras tou Vasilikóu (c prus), excavations, 173 
Aeschylus: Orerteia, 16 f; contribution to Greek theology, 





Acedia: tombs at, 159 

Aiakes, inscribed statue of, 37 f. 

Aigion, ts 157. 

Alexander, King of Epirus, 

Alar Huj uk, bronze and ir ра ‘jects found together at, 10 


Alónia ( ), tom p from, 173 
Alphabet, evolution of, 53 

Alyattes of Lydia, 37a. 

Alybe, as source of sliver, 13 


Amorgos, inscriptions from, 76 
Amphikleia, excavations, 1 й f. 
Amphipolis, excavations, 1 бо 
Amulets, 62 
Anaximandros, date of, 42 
Andros, metrical epitaph, 7 
Ano Kopanós, Sore = i 
Antigone, role of in Mec Colonrus, 24 
Aló cent: Olio Aye 
tioc la, P nva af ius at, 

Aphrodite Eu ut 102 at 
Apollo, relationship to Furies, 20 
Apulian r.L vases, 111 ff. 

, lost poem relating to Veleda, 77 f. 

: Oh 152. L; inscriptions, 69 


Argyrius, family of, 
Arkadian League, a. for date of, 
Armour: earliest metal, 6 f. ; Hac f 


Asia Minor, uet aper from, 8 ff. 
onciliation of o Erinyes by, 21; embodies 


Athena: rec 
rinci le of persuasion, 2 
kioikos, Бор plates from Hieron, 3 
Ae: Agora excavations, 144 ff.; discoveries, 149 f.; 
inscriptions, P.H 147; sculpture, 143 Г, 147; 
a vases, 142 f.; Museum acquisitions, 1 
Axe-heads: iron from Boghaz-Keui, 10; iron ai 
from hamra, 10 
Ayios Dhométios (Cyprus), tomb groups from, 173 


B 


xe 


Bámbes, excavations, 157 

Bertsa, discoveries at, 157 

Beth-Shemesh,. carliest iron objects from, 10 

Bithynia, inscriptions from, Bo 

Bologna: r.f. vases, Pellegrini PU 522-4, 119; 
120; 611, i: B ,120; 616, Hm 

| conception of, » 40 ff. 

Brauron, jese ana 147 f. 

Bronze: as form of wealth in Homeric epics, 2: decora- 
tive use, 21; use for armour, 4 ff.; for tools, 4, 10 x 
for weapons, m: knowledge of source etc., 12 
in metaphor, 15 f. 

Brunswick: r.f. vases, AT 287, 118; 290, 120; 307, 
118; 308, 118; 309, 120; 69 119; ut 19 

sels: rf vases, A 272, 116; R 252 bis 


582, 


Cambr 





16, ae 7%» Tie: ста 117; хасон 116 


Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuscum: rf. vases, В 12, 
117; B 65 Zu B 66, 120; В 72, 116; В 73, 1 116; 


B 79, 11 B 8o, 119; В 88, 111; B 108, 114; B 

230, 117; Bo 1,117: Ва т, B gar, 1175 mm- 

SAEC Vogel! pl I4, 114,11 Vibo r18 
der: meeting wit Antigonus on the lellespont, 


ES terms received in E of 311, 2B f. 

Caunus: inscriptions from 85 ff.; customs dues at, 
roo ff. 

Caunus, King, cult of, 96 

Chalcis, inscriptions from, 76 

ideric stage in metallurgy, 1 

Chios: excavations, 162 ff; inscriptions, 75f., 
gilded silver figurine, 4 

Chthonians, cult of, 22 

Clytemnestra, as incarnate Fury, 20 

Compiégne, r.f. Apulian vase, 120 

ри prani inscriptions from, 72 

Co rf. vases Inv. Cae VIII 16, 120; 19, 


162* 





120; 26, eee bo, 111; 99, 111; 107, 120; 111,120; 
Inv. 8760, 116 

Corfu Museum, Laconian Krater, inv. 235, 179 

Corinth, excavations, 1 AR [.; inscriptions, 68 

Corslets: Homeric Mycenacan, 6; Homeric 


epithets for, 9 
Cos: inscriptions from, 75; inscription of King Caunus, 
96; Museum, 16 
Cracow, Czart end r.f. vase inv. 1454, 118 
te: inscri rom, ÉL; deposits containing 
bronze and ром objects, 11 $ FUR 
Curium, excavations, 174 
Cyclic epics, 51 
Cyprus: inscriptions. from, 81; 


deposits containing 
bronze and iron objects, 10 f. 


D 
Dagger, from Tomb of Tutankhamen, 10 
сеа inscription go 157 
os: excavations, 164: inscriptions, 
Delphi, inscriptions from, 7o f., 158 e 
, bronze helmet, 6 


Dhekélia ( rus), tombs at, 1 
Dipaia, ba Tere gd i 


Dodona: атан, inscribed bronze, 56 ff.; 
| , 57; proxeny-clause of 


ping Neoptolemos, tee in е o Done Лү, 
Dublin, Trinity College, Eripiions o r.f. vase, 1 


ا 





E 


of Antigonus and Ptolemy at, 25 ff. 


Ecregma, mee 
Educational h dbooks, earliest complications of, 53 


Egypt, friendship with Samos, 39 
cusis, excavations, 148 ff. 

Elis, festival coins of, 34 

Enkomi ; excavations, 172; ivory box, 6 
баса паррон Бе 






dipus Coloneus, 18, 21 f. 
"Chronic Canonis, i dii Thalassocracy List, 
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F 
Famagusta, excavations, 176 
Fishery, at Caunus, 65 


G 
Geneva, Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, r.f. vase 12125, 116 
, earliest i iron objects from, ro 
Gold, in y as form of wealth, 2; decorative 
ae CREEL ; pouring of liquid gold, 4; use 
for armour and to 5; accessories in armour, 9; 


E оса source etc., 12 ff.; In metaphor, 13 
Greaves, ric, Bf; a aE Б 
Pii. (Cyprus), tombs at, 1 3 cu 
Apolo; response of, on inscription at unus, 
86 f. 








H 
Harrow School Apulian vase, 117 | 
Head of worn ike, on Apulia rf. vases, 111 ff, 
Hecataeus as historian, 50 


Hellanicus as BEE 28, 50 Е. 
Helmets: Homeric epithets for, 7 f.; Minoan-Mycenacan, 
6 


Heraia: discoveries at, 157; carly coinage of, 33 
Herakleion, museums, 1 6 

Hesiod: Shield af Heracles, 52; 
Histiaea, inscriptions, 76 


History, Ss of writi 


Theogony, 52 f. 
g of, 





Homer, Jiad: fixing of establ t dti structure 
illustrated by speeches, 122 F: detail analysis by 
books, 124 ff. 

Homeric hymns, 52 


Homeric metal work, 1 ff. 


I 
Ialysos, bronze cheekpiece from, 6 
Ibykos, date of visit to Samos, 42 


Imbros, r ta 

* Incuse ' eut b ak 

Inscriptiones Graecae: 12, addenda and corrigenda, 64 f.; 
Па, addenda and corrigenda, 66 ff. 


Тобаа ves at, 1 
in Honec dns. as form of wealth, 1 f.; use for 
“armour, 5; for weapons, 10 ff.; for tools, 5, 10 ff; 


knowl of source etc., 12 f.; in metaphor, 14 
Iskénder ( , excavations, 173 
Isocrates, effect aimed at by, 5 


к Greek i inscriptions from, 7 
thaca, earthquake damage to E E 165 


K 


Kafkala (Cyprus), excavations, 172 
Kalymnos, tomb at, 165 
Khalandrítsa, e excavations, 157 
Karphi, bronze collar from, 

, excavations, 159 
Katsamba (Crete), excavations, 166 


Keos, sculpture from, D sca 
earthquake damage to Museum, 165 
Kerameikos, bronze and iron nne ts found together, 11 


: excavations, 165; ы Мише, 165 
Khania, tombs at, 1 ii 
Kilkis, excavations, 1 
Kimolos, excavations, Pes 
Kicomenes, formation of anti-Spartan League by, 32 ff. 
eri of tombs, 166 f. 
Cyprus), discoveries at, 179 
Кок. inscriptions from, 157 
Koúklia, excavations, 172, 17: 
Kritsà Ол excavations, 1 
Ktima (Cyprus), excavations, 174 
yrenia, excavations, 175 Û 
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L 
Lake Ostrovo, grave circle, 15: 
Laodicea (Nehavend), edict of Antiochus III from, 835 f. 
Larissa, excavations, 1 
Larnaca, excavations, 173 
Larymna, vases from, 157 


Lecce: r.f. vases, 840, 119; B42, 120; 860, 116; 861, 
118: 863, 118; 864, 116; 805, 116; 866, 121; 867, 
121; 869, 116, 118; 870, 116, 118; 940, 118; 941, 
116; 942, 116, 1182. ; 970, 118; 979, 120 

Leiden, Rijkmuseurn Van den, rf. vase G.N.V. 


109, 116 
Lemnos, inscriptions, 76, 
Lerna, excavations, 15 53 © 
Libanius, relations with family of Ar 
Limassol; terracottas from, aa 
Literature, development of, 
London, British Museum: гас, 195 3. 4-10, 1-2, 
177; Vases, F 285, 111, 114; Е 93% 1 116; F 340, 115; 
Е 365111; F 445, 116; F 447, t1 F 454, 111, 114; 
Е 456, 111, 114; 59.2-16 B2, 117; 59.2-16 B5, 114; 
£-10.1, 114; 1951.24 1, 117; 1951.2-4-2, 114 
Lycia, inscriptions from, 80 
Lygdamos, tyrant of Naxos, 36 f 
Lysimachus, negotiations with Antigonus, 26 f. 
Lyttos (Crete), excavations, 168 


ius, 44 ff. 
oman tombs, 175 


Macedonia, inscriptions from, 71 ff. 
Makrysia, excavations, 155 f. 
Malia, excavations, 167 
Malthi, bronze and iron objects found together at, 11 
Manchester Museum: rf. vases IV C 2, 116; IV C 3, 
116; M.W. 1.6952, 118 
Mantineia, separate coii of, 34 
Marathon, late arrival of Spartans at, 32 ff. 
Mathematics, influence of on philosophy, 50 
MEET influence of on philosophy, 50 
vations, 150; inscriptions, 70 
Melbourne, N National Gallery of Victoria, r.f. vase 1795, 


117 
Méniko (Cyprus), excavations, 173 
ne, discoveries at, 157 

Messenians, revolt of, 490, 32 If. 

Metal-working in Homer, LI; overlaying of one metal 
on үн 4; ‘painting in metal’, gC; and ser 

Id, iron, silver, ип 

Michigan, rf. vase 2707, 11 

Minoan script, research on, 63 f. 

Mycenac: excavations, 151 f, 170E; finds of ivories, 
170f.; finds of Lincar B tablets, 171; inscriptions, 
ба; restoration work, 151 

Mytilene, inscriptions from, 35 


N 
Nauplion, excavations, 153 
Naxos, inscriptions, 7 
Neoptolemus, King irus, 57 
Nicosia, Museum ас EE 176 
Nikopolis, sculpture from, 159 
No Africa, Greek inscriptions from, 84 


© 


Obodianus, son of anys career of, 45 f. 

Oedipus, in Sophocles Oedipus Caloneus, 16 I; 23 ff. 

Olympia: bronze objects among votives, 11; excava- 
tions, 15514 f.; inscriptions, 70 

Onisia (Cyprus), excavations, 172 

Oslo, Kunstindustrimuseet, rf. vase O.K. 6226, 117 

Osrhoene, bath inscription from, 179 f. 

Ostraka, from Athenian Agora, 64 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, r.f. vase 485, 114 


P 


Palaiómylos (Cyprus), discoveries at, 172 
Palestine, Greek inscriptions, 82 f. 
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Pallene, date of Battle of, 366. 

Palmyra, Greek inscriptions from, 82 

Pamphylia, inscriptions from, Во Ё 

Panathenaea, recitation of Homeric poems at, 51 

Paramythià, excavations, 159 — | 

Paris, Musée Rodin: r.f vases inv. TC 547, 117; inv. 
TC 953, 117 i 

Paros, inscriptions from, 75 

Patras, museum acquisitions, 157 

Peace of 311, historical circumstances of, 25 ff. 

Perachora, bronze and iron objects found together at, 11 

Pérgamos (Cyprus), archaic sculpture from, 174 

Péyia (Cyprus), excavations, 175 

Phaistos, excavations, 168 f. 

Pharsala, excavations, 15 

Phigaleia, Old, discoveries at, 157 

Philosophy, development of, 49 f. 

Phokis: early coinage of, 33; end of thalassocracy, 4o 

Phrygia, inscriptions from, Bo 

Physcus, inscriptions from, 71 

Pitch and resin, import and export duties on at Caunus, 
104 | 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Museum: r.f. vases, Scribner pl. 
XL 10, 117; Scribner pl. XLI 3, 114 

Plataia tripod, 33 f. 

Plato, Republic, recitation of, 54 

Polycleitus, victory over Antigonus, 25 f. 

Poetry, earliest collections of, 51 fT. 

Polykrates, tyrant of Samos, И. 

Pomds (Cyprus), excavations, 173 

Pérto-Raphti, excavations, 147 

Praisos (Crete), tombs at, ‚58 

Prose works, recitation of, 53 f 

Pteleos, excavations, 158 

Ptolemy: relations with Antigonus, 25 ff.; 
Cassander, 28; desertion of Scleucus, 29 f. 

Pylos, excavations, 154 f. 

Pythagoras, date of leaving Samos, 42 


rift with 


Е 


Rafina, excavations, 147 

Ravdia Digeni, quarry at, 163 | 

Reading: Museum, Attic, rf. kylix from the Thames, 
178; University Museum, r.f. vases, 49. VIIL2, 114; 
51.7.13, 119; 87.35.32, 119 

igious function of Greek tragedy, 16 ff. 

Retaliation in Oedipus Coloneus, 15 f. 

Rhodes: excavations, 165; inscriptions, 74 f. 

KRhoikos of Samos, 40 f. 

Rome: Greek inscriptions from, 78; Villa Guilia, r.f. 
vase 17615, 117 


S 


Salamis (Cyprus), excavations, 175 

Salonica: museum acquisitions, 161; excavations, 159 f. 

Salt, tax on, at Caunus, 100 f. 

Samos: excavations, 164; inscriptions, 76; duration of 

AH 61 £.; inscriptions, 76 
amothrace: excavations, 161 f.; inscriptions 

Sardis, date of fall of, | 

Scepsis inscription, 25 ff. 

Scythia, inscriptions, 74 

gobos, treason trial at, 45 

eucus, exclusion of from Peace of, 311, 25 ff. 

Serres, sculptures from, 160 

Shields: Homeric, 8; Minoan—Mycenacan, 6 

Shield of Achilles, 3 f. 

Ships, tax on construction of, at Caunus, 103 f. 

Sicily, inscriptions from, 77 

Sikyon, excavations, 151 

Silver, in Homeric epics: as form of wealth, 2; decora- 
tive use, 31.; armour and tools, 5; armour accessories, 
9; zc of source, etc., 12 fl.; in metaphor, 13 

Singitic Gulf, sculptures from, 160 
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Suteia ies excavations, 168 

Soli (Cyprus), Roman tomb, 179 

Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 16 ff. 

Sophists, in the fourth century, 47 f. 

Sparta: inscriptions, 69; dedication at Olympia, 32 
Speeches, in the Iliad, 122 ff. 

Stavroüpolis, tomb at, 160 f. 

Stock epithets, 7 f. 

Stoke-on-Trent, Museum, r.f. vase 241 P 35, 114 
Stymphalus, Elatean decree, f 

Sutton Hoo, tinned bronze plates from, 2 
Sybrita (Crete), discoveries at, 169 

Syracuse, inscriptions from, 77 

Syria, Greck inscriptions from, 81 f. 

Syros, inscriptions from, 75 


T 

Tanagra, Christian poem from, 70 

Taranto: r.f. vases, 2906, 119; oon; 119 

Tegea, hostility to Spears gyr 

Tell el-Amarna Tablets, weapons described in, 10 

Tenos: excavations, 164; inscriptions, 75 

Tepe Giyan, bronze and iron objects found together at, 
10 

Tepe Sialk, bronze and iron objects found together at, 10 

Thasos: excavations, 161; inscriptions, 76 

Thebes: excavations, 157; inscriptions, 70 

Theodoros of Samos, 41 

Theognis collection of Gnomae, 53 

Theseus, in Oedipus Coloneus, 23 f. 

| lai: discoveries, 157; bronze and iron fibula, 3 

Thesprotikón, discoveries, 159 

Thessalonica, inscriptions, from, 72 

Thessaly, inscriptions from, 71 

Thrace, inscriptions from, 73 f. нА... 

Thucydides: criticisms by Dionysius, 54; criticisms by 
Marcellinus, 54 f. | 

Tin: decorative use of, in Homeric cpics, 2Ї.; armour 
and tools, 5; Homeric epithets for, 9 | 

Toronto: r.Í vases, 395, 114; 398, 116; 449, 119; 461, 
114; 470, 118 

Triremes, first used by Samians, 39 

Truro, Cornwall County Museum, Apulian r.f. vase, 119 


V 
Varkiza, excavations, 148 
Vase-inscriptions, 62, 65, 72 
уж рашын: Birth of Dionysos, 121; Pithos, 178; 
іѕур hos, 121 
Vathypetro (Crete), excavations, 167 
Vathyrkákas (Cyprus), tomb-group from, 173 
Vatican: r.f. vases, V 48, 120; b, 120; MI 111; 
\ 59, 120; У 65, т20; Үб, 117; Ү 15, 111; Z 26, 119 
Vergina, excavations, 1 | 
Village-organisation, in Asia Minor, 87 Ё 
Vitsilià (Crete), discoveries at, 166 
Voula, excavations, 148 


Ww 
Warrior Vase, type of corslet on, 6 
Western Europe, Greek inscriptions from, 78 
Writing, sie? of, 63 
Würzburg: r.f. vases, 863, 116; 868, 118 


E 


2 carthquake damage to antiquities, 165 

, renaming of, 32 

Zenobius, relations with family of Argyrius, 44, 46 

Zeus: in Aeschylus, 18f.; association with Erinyes, 
19 Я.; with Moira, 22 f.; in Sophocles, 21 

Zeus Naios, cult of, 56n. 

Zithkiónas (Cyprus), terracottas from, 174 
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Aristophanes, Amighis 156, 16 

Aristotle, EN 11600, 88 

Arrian, Anabasis I 26 qj, Br; FGrH 156, Fig7, 7n. 
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